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NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 
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A Short History of Anerifni Shoemakla*;— Fred A. Gannon — $1.00. 

Arts of Tannins* Cnrrylna; and leather Dresaln*;, The— C. Morfit — $104)0. 

Boot anal Shoo Pattern* — C. B. Hatfield — $2.50. 

Boot and Shoe Costing:*—- L. C. Headier — $1.00. 

Boot and Shoe Pattern Cnttln* and Clicking — P. If. Haaluck. 

Boot and Shoe Deslarn and Mannfaetnre — K. J. C. Sway aland. 

Boot and Shoe Making — J. B. I,eno— $1.00. 

Bntt Ta'nnlna; — W. N. Bvana — $2.00. 

Foot wen r Advertising;— Wm. Boraodl— 

How to Find Man a factoring; Coata and Selllna; Coata — Unekleaa 

Home Mechanic* — G. Bf. Horkln — 

Hides and Sklna 

Leather Work— C. G. Leland — $2.00. 

Leather Induatrlea Laboratory Book — H. R, Proeter— $3.00. 

Leather Worker»a Manual — H. C. Stand* g e $8*50. 

Leather Mannfaetnre— St eren»— $5.00. 

Leather Mnnnfactore — A. Watt— $4*00. 

Leather Dre**lna; — M. C. Lamb, F. C S. 

Leather Trade* Chemistry— S. R. Trotmnn, M. A.— 

Mannfaetnre of Lnbrleanta, Shoe Pol I* he* and Leather Dressing*, The— 

Brnnner— #3.00. 
Manufacture of Leather. The — C. T.— -$12.50. 
Modern American Tannin*;— VoL I, $T».00; Vol. II, $5-00. 
Manufacture of Leather — Bennett — $4X41. 
Manufacture of Boota and Shoe*— F. Y. Goldlna ; $3 .00. 
Manual of Sboemaklns; — Dooley— $1.50. 
New nod Complete Treatlae on The Arta of Tannlna;, Currylna; and Leather 

Dreaalnff— H. Duaaauce*— $25.00. 
New Industrial Hay. The— Wm. C. Redlleld— $1.50. 
Practical Tannlna; — Fie turn In*;— $6,00. 

Practical Treatise on The Leather Industry — A. M. Villon — $10.00. 
Primer of Scientific Management— F. B. Gllhreth— $1«00. 
Standard Pattern Cutting; — C. J. Ward — $1.25 
Sewlna; Machines— P. N. Hasluck. 

Soldier's Foot and The Military Shoe — Edw. L. Mnnaon — $1.50. 
Shoe and Leather Lex Icou— $0.40. 

Scientific American Reference Book— HopkUna and Bond. 
Text-book of Tannlna; — H. R. Procter — $4.00. 

Technolosry of JB«*«»* ~~'* "*- e Manufacture, The— Crept dam, $1*50 
* r - took — Loula B. Levi and Earl V. Manuel — $6.00. 

JB. CO., 212 Essex St, Boston, Mass. 



The 



"RED BOOK" 

DIRECTORIES 



"American Shoemaking Directory" 

A Hat of shoe manufacturers in the United States and Canada, giving location, kind of 
shoes made, capacity, and names of superintendent and buyer. 2 3-4x5 1-2. 200 page*. 

"Shoe Factory Buyers' Guide" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory Supplies, classified according to the product. 
3 1-4x6 1-4. 280 pages. Should be in the hands of every buyer in the Shoe Factory. 

"Shoe Jobbers, Wholesale Finders, and 
Department Store List" 

A Directory oflthese trades, classified according to location. 2 3-4x6 1-2. 

"Buyers' Guide for Shoe Dealers" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory supplies, classified findings dealers, classified according 
to the product. 200 pages, 3 1-4 6 1-4. 

Buyers' Guide for Leather Manufacturers" 

For Tanners, Curriers, Japanners, Chemists, Superintendents, Foremen, classified accord- 
ing to the product. 200 pages, 3 1-4x6 1-4. 

"Buyers' Guide for Manufacturers of Fancy 
Leather Goods" 

A list of firms selling this trade, also list of manufacturers of Fancy Leather Goods. 

PRICE OF OUR DIRECTORIES, $2.00 EACH BY MAIL POSTPAID. 
Circular* and lurtber particular*, Irea on racjoaat • 

ROGERS & ATWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
683 Atlantic Avenue, - - Boston, Mass. 
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There is no substitute for 


Mullen's Patent 
Repairer 




The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why waste time and money and spoil 
your shoes by trying other methods. 




MUI 

Western Agen 
Canadian Age 
German Agen 
English Agent 


.LEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

U : Blelock Mfg. Co.. 913 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 




nU: Keiff er Brothers, 96 Prince Street, Montreal 

U: Wachholts A. Hertz, Hamberg 












IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 

MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

BOSTON. 



EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 UNCOLN STREET 
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Are You Considering 
Where You Will Buy 
Your Rubber Soles for 
the Coming Season ? 

If so, get our prices before placing your 
order. We know they will interest you. 

Probably you had trouble last season with 
rubber soles— slow deliveries, etc. If so, 
let us demonstrate our ability to take care 
of you. 

We guarantee our qualities to run uni- 
form, and to have an equipment and ca- 
pacity to meet every demand. 

If you are looking for rubber soles that 
will wear--LET US SEND YOU A SAM- 
PLE PAIR OF REAL SOLES THAT 
WILL OUTWEAR ANYTHING YOU 
HAVE HAD. 

We will be pleased to send you our latest 
catalogue on request It will give an idea 
of some of the different styles and swings 
we are manufacturing. 

Write For Samples 

and prices on our UNIT SOLE. Made in 
both men's and women's. 



The B & R Rubber Co. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, - - - MASS. 
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SOTTEN" 
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PRICE 


18 FORC 


BRANDS OF 










BRANDS OF 


COTTONS 










LINEN 


Lincoln 










Premier 


Beacon 










Werld 


Ailston 










West Eld 


Locksilk 










Puritan 


Kan-ka 










Boot 


Ibex 










Carpet 


H. E. LOCKE & CO. 


Boston 


St. Louis Cincinnati 


Milwaukee Cleveland 
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YOUR 




GUARANTEE 
FOR QUALITY 

United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Botten, Mam. 
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SPECIFY KNOX DIES 

44 QUALITY " Stamped on a Die 



OUR SPECIALTIES 

KNOX DOUBLE SOLE AND HEEL DIES 

KNOX STRIPPING, BREASTING. AND GENERAL 

MACHINE KNIVES 

JOSEPH E. KNOX & CO., ** »«■»♦■• L y»- "" 



"VICTOR? FLEXIBLE 

(Trade Mark Rtg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

"ANTISEPTIC" INNERSOUNG 



(Trade Mark Reg.) 

Has actually convinced shoe manufacturers 
that it is as durable as the best of leather. 

For all grades of McKay shoes, including 
the heaviest. 

Send for sample of our 

SPECIAL DOUBLING 

which enables you to use up all your light 
leather insoles. 

We make a specialty of single, double and 
three-ply Buckram and Canvases. 

Write for Prices and Samples 

FRANK W. WHITGHER COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON and CHICAGO, - U. S. A. 
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BOARD DRESSING 



HAVE YOU EVER USED A SATISFACTORY DRESSING 
FOR YOUR PINE CUTTING BOARDS? 

DO YOU WANT A REAL "VELVET" FEEL? 

ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A DRESSING THAT WILL RE- 
JUVENATE AN OLD BOARD OR THAT WILL "BRING BACK" 
ONE SPOILED BY POOR DRESSING? 

If these are the results you wish, try our latest dressing. 
We are receiving nothing but words of praise for it. 

Because one of its ingred ents settles, it is Lot practicable 
to put it up in cans of more than one gallon — It being pos- 
sible to shake thoroughly a package of this size. 

Furnished either in single cans holding approximately one 
gallon, or in standard package (6 cans in a case) as desired. 

It is the best yet. 
Try it and you will use no other. 



United Shoe Hachinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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Ross Edge Setter 



Has no competitor. 
Is the acknowl ed g ed 

SUPERIOR OF ALL OTHERS. 

Generally used by 
th e 

Up-to-date Manufacturers 

in this country and 
Europe* Write for 
prices and particulars. 

The Ross Moyer Mfe. Co. 

CINCINNATI. O. 

634438 Sycanore it 
TT Q A CHICAGO. ILL. 
U. Ot A. ^.25 8# Market St. 
BOSTON, MASS., 
205 Lincoln Street. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 

1428 OllTe St. 



^^.■■■■■..■■■,,« M «.,,.. M ..«,« M ««.,.. ....,,,..,.. ,...,.,-.-.-,,---, — . |ftiag - 



YO & N 

Grain Counters 

suit the most critical manu- 
facturers. Always uniform 
in quality. 



A trial will convince YOU it 
PAYS to buy counters of iw 



YO & N 

LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

^VVVVVVVllllllllbi^ViilifiiiaiiiiAVMbblVViiifviii^iUllirfTtTVWWiWVW*^ 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

{{AMERICAN SHOEMAKING it an sums to any country in the Postal Union. 

^ illustrated weekly magazine of indus- When subscribers have occasion to 

trial life and things practical in the world change their post office address they are 

of shoemaking, dealing with its median- requested to give old as well as .new ad- 

ics, methods, systems, its technical fea- dress. Single copies, 5 cents. American 

tares sod historical facts — a record of the Shoemaking has subscribers in all the 

doings in the field of operating she*- leading shoe centers of the world, 

making— a forum of opinion and discus- ^REMITTANCES should be made in 

won for shoe manufacturers, superintend- ^ New York or Boston Exchange, by 

, ents, foremen, students, and those inter- money orders, express or registered letters, 

estod in the shoemaker's art and his field Foreign remittances should be made by 

of operations. International Postal Orders. Address all 

(■SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— $2.00 a letters and make all orders payable to 

*■ year, postpaid, in the United States, name of the publication, for which they 

Canada, Mexico, Cuba Hawaiian and are intended. Letters of a business or edi- 

Philippine Islands. To England and torial nature should not be addressed to 

Australia, 12s. 6d. Germany, 13m. individuals, but in the name of the paper 

France, 16f., or the equivalent of these for which they are intended. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBLISHING GO. 

683 Atlantic Ave*, 212 Essex St., Boston. 
RUPERT B. ROGERS, Manager 

A88COIATB 8TAFF: 

FREDERICK E. ATWOOD. Adr. Mgr. R. W. DOW, Subscription DapL 

Eraact J. Wrfeht ltelAblmtoa Atmmm, Northampton. EoffUad i 

JOHS RANTIL. European Act., Ofararnsal, Bai Frankfort A. M., German? 

WM. H. ELSUM, Australian Agant, Malboorne, Australia 



APEX 
SHOE COVERS 



PREVENT 
SOILED LININGS 




Why scrape and rub after soiling— simply scat- 
tering the dirt— when prevention costs less than the 
attempted cure. 

MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND BOYS 9 SIZES 
SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 

J. K. KRIEQ COMPANY 

39 WARREN STREET - - NEW YORK 
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The Keith System 



(PATENTED) 



— for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




The Keith System 



(PATENTED) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Haverhill, Ma«Mch«s«tto, U. S. A. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHOE FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

Published Every Saturday in the-Essex Building, 683 Atlantic Ave,, and 212 Essex 

St* Boston, U. S. A. $2.00 per Year, Foreign, $3.00 ; Sample Copy 5 cenU 

Conducted by RUPERT R ROGERS. 

Entered at tke Beaton PostoAee as 2ad Class Mail Matter. 



VOLUME XL1X. 



OCTOBER 4, 1913 



NUMBER 1 



THE WORKER'S FAIR SHARE. 



We quote the following from 
the address of George W. Perkins,, 
as it deals with a subject that 
is pressing for solution in nearly 
every manufacturing establish- 
ment. 

" 'The Worker's Fair Share' 
has been a problem since the 
world begun, but it has changed 
very much as civilization has 
progressed and has crowded 
harder and harder for a 
solution as intelligence and 
Christianity have advanced. 'The 
Worker's Fair Share' was a 
problem that existed when the 
expression that described the re- 
lationship between the man of 
capital and the man of labor was 
* owner and slave.' It still ex- 
isted when later on the expres- 
sion was 'master and man.' It 
still exists in these days when the 
expression is "employer and em- 
ploye." These very changes in 
the expressions used to describe 
the relations between capital and 
labor show that distinct progress 
has been made towards solving 
the problem of the worker's fair 
share. 

"One would think from much 
of the discussion of the day and 
many of the magazine and news- 
paper articles that are appearing 
that the problem of capital and 
labor is the result of the tariff, 
giant corporations, etc. In my 



judgment this is not the case. 
These, in reality, are but minor 
causes. The main cause is di- 
rectly traceable to enormous ex- 
pansion that has taken place dur- 
ing the last half century in our 
educational system — r a system 
divided into two branches, first, 
the education that comes from the 
public school, the university, the 
textbook and the lecture room; 
second, the almost broader edu- 
cation that has come to us in the 
last half century through the ex- 
traordinary improvements in 
methods of inter-communication, 
especially methods of inter-com- 
municating thought and ideas; 
for, between steam, electricity 
and the wireless, the people in 
one community or one part of 
the world are now quickly and 
fully informed of the thoughts 
and aims of people in all com- 
munities and all parts, of the 
world. 

"You cannot spend a million dol- 
lars educating the youth without 
having a million questions to an- 
swer from the man, and I, for 
one, believe that practically all 
the questions crowding for solu- 
tion today are thus crowding be- 
cause of the culmination in our 
day of the various educational 
forces that have been at work 
throughout the civilized world 
during the last half century. 



§82934 
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The Present Status. 

'"For years it has been the cus- 
tom in this country for men who 
have acquired fortunes to give 
freely to some educational cause. 
They have acquired this capital 
in business. If the business paid 
dividends they pronounced it a 
success and were proud. Then 
when they invested part of their 
money in an educational plant of 
some sort, tliey were again proud 
of what they did. Now, have 
these men seriously thought of 
what their investment in the edu- 
cational plant was to do, what 
kind of a product it was to turn 
but, what kind of a dividend it 
was going to pay? I very much 
doubt it, for if they had thought 
of it seriously, intelligently, they 
would know that there was only 
one kind of dividend they could 
get from an educational plant, 
namely, minds that were trained 
to think better, more logically, 
more accurately, more independ- 
ently. 

"The problem of the worker's 
fair share goes hand in hand with 
the governmental questions that 
are up for solution today, for it, 
too, is the product of our educa-* 
tional system. For instance, I 
firmly believe that we never can 
settle the wage question, the 
question of compensation for la- 
bor performed, or settle the strike 
question and whether or not there 
shall be strikers, by merely rais- 
ing wages from time to time. Be- 
fore laboring -men had the advan- 
tages of our broad educational 
system, before they could think 
well, could reason well, they ap- 
proached the subject of wages 
about like this: 'We are getting 
$2 a day. We would like $2.25 
a day and we are going to strike 
for it.' And they did. When 
they got it, the $2.25 looked good 
for a while and then they struck 
again in the same way for $2.50. 

Then the product of education 
and inter-communication began 
to get in its work, and now we 
have before us constantly de- 
mands for increases in wages, 
brought about because the labor- 
ing man feels that his wage, what- 
ever it may be — whether it be $2 
or $5 — is not his fair proportion 
of the earnings of the business in 



which he is engaged. He sees it 
flourishing and prospering con- 
tinually, sees by many outward 
signs that the men who own the 
business are living better each 
year and getting richer each year, 
and nowadays when he strike, it 
is for what he regards as a fairer 
proportion of the earnings oi the 
business in which he is engaged. 
The New Idea. 

"Believing these conditions to be 
the basic ones, I was led a num- 
ber of years ago to the conviction 
that we must adopt profit-sharing 
in connection with wages as a 
method of getting at the worker's 
fair share. By profit-sharing I 
do not mean bonus-giving or any- 
thing that smacks of gratuities 
or philanthropy. I believe in real 
genuine profit-sharing by which 
employes become partners: by 
* which a given concern makes a 
complete statement of its trans- 
actions annually, showing its 
profits and losses, its output and 
all other factors entering into the 
success or failure of its business, 
and in this way permits labor and 
the public to know what the busi- 
ness is doing. I believe that 
wherever possible "the general 
method of compensating the 
worker should be as follows: Say 
to the employes: 'It takes so much 
money to pay the fixed charges 
of this business for a year. You 
receive your wages as compensa- 
tion for helping to earn the afore- 
said fixed charges. If, at the end 
of the year, said fixed charges 
are earned and anything is earn- 
ed over and above them, then, in 
additions to your wages, you will 
receive a percentage of said sur- 
plus of earnings.' '' 

"Wherever possible this surplus 
should be distributed in the form 
of a security of some kind that 
is connected with the business in 
question, with the understanding 
that the security is to be retained 
by the employe for a fixed but 
reasonable length of time. This, 
you see, places the worker in the 
position of being an actual part- 
ner. He is drawing out of the 
business all tke time a certain 
sum of money for his living ex- 
penses, in the form of wages, and 
leaving in the business his sur- 
plus earnings/' 
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Factory Methods and 

Systems 



"Records and Forms. 



ARTICLE X. 



By 0. H. Foree. 



In this series Mr. G. H. Foree, 
who is identified with the Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe Co.. will not only 
write in detail regarding practical 
systems for all departments of the 
factory, but wiM also tell of those 
policies practiced by the largest 
shoe manufacturers in the United 
States, building up the maun moth 
successful enterprises which stamp 
their managers as real Captains of 
Industry. 



(Continued From Last Issue.) 
The quotations that most pur- 
chasing agents receive are confi- 
dential, and should be kept un- 
der lock and key. For that rea- 
son they should not be put on the 
catalogue index card, but should 
be kept in a book especially pro- 
vided as shown in Diagram No. 3. 
The form below may be used in 



changes in prices, etc. If this 
book is properly kept, it is an en- 
cyclopedia of information at all 
times. 

The purchasing agent must re- 
ceive a requisition before he can 
order anything. The form below 
is one that is most generally 
used. It is self explanatory. 

In making a purchase, the pur- 



QUOTATIONS 



Article 



Size and Quality. 



Quantity. 



Date 


FIRM 


Catalog 
Pile 


Price 


Terms ft 
Discount 


Freight 


Time Needed 
for Delivery 












































Diagram No. 8 showing form to keep quotations, etc. 



a card index or loose leaf if so 
desired. 

Each page should be used for 
quotation on each article. On it 
are entered quotations from dif- 
ferent firms, with terms, dis- 
counts and dates, when prices 
were made, etc. It also carries 
the file of each firm's catalogue 
and the page on which articles 
are listed. This is revised from 
time to time as the firm makes 



chasing agent uses a form which 
he fills out in triplicate. Notice 
Diagram No. 5. 

The original goes to the firm 
from whom the desired supplies 
are to be purchased. 

The duplicate copy is kept by 
the purchasing agent as his rec- 
ord and is filed in the office. 

The triplicate bearing the in- 
voice number goes to the receiv- 
ing clerk. It is a copy of No. 5, 
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excepting price, amount and mat- 
ter below double line, which con- 
cerns receiving clerk only, are 
omitted. It is checked against 



using a heavy piece of paper un- 
der the duplicate, cut so that the 
desired matter only comes in con- 
tact with the carbon. 



REQUISITION 

Gabralter Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 



Mr.. 



Datm_ 



J 91 



Purchasing Dept. 

PLEASE ORDER THE FOLLOWING FOR 

Dmpt — 



QUANTITY 


DESCRIPTION 



























Remarks :_ 



Signmd . 



Foreman Supply Dept. 



Diagram No. 4 showing form condensed. Exact size 54 x8 



Diagram 5 Showing Form No. 1. Reduced Size 



the incoming invoice and against 
the supplies also, and then it is 
attached to the invoice and sent 
to the auditor or accounting de- 
partment. The above omissions 
from triplicate are produced by 



In the receiving department, 
books are kept on checking in- 
voices with order, checking goods 
received with invoice order and 
making entry on purchase rec- 
ord. 
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In the supply department a 
card record is kept in which an 
«ntry of all receipts and an entry 
of all disbursements are made. 
A simple form of card can be 



One card is used for each ar- 
ticle kept in the supply depart- 
ment. On the top line is the name 
of the articles and the shelf on 
which it is to be found. 



NOTICE 

This Order QCfi£ 
Number b 5f*>00 

lUc'd Dent. 


No. 3 

Date, Sept. 6, 191*3. 

GABRALTEft SHOB CO., St. Loui-, Mo. 

From EXCEL INK & SUPPLY CO. 


Carole* No. 3851 


Address 1417 Olive St City St. Louis, State Mo. 






QUANTITY 


DESCRIPTION 


1 Brl. 


No. 63 Excel Edge Ink . 


1 Gross 


11 9 Blk. Repair Crayon 


1 Gal. 


" 8 Tan Edge Ink 
















» 






For 

Edge Making 


Remarks: 

Received the above O. K. 9-8 


S. F. SEILER 


Receiving Clark 


and Packing 








Depts. 


Check foods as seen as received and return this attached te invoice 
to accounting department. 











DIAGRAM No. 7 Showing Form No. 3 in Reduced Size. 



For Year Beginning 191 Stock Record.. 

GABRALTER SHOE CO. 
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"DIAGRAM No. 8 Showin* Form of Stock Record Reduced in Size" 



used that will act as a perpetual 
inventory that can be taken ac- 
curately at any time if properly 
filled in when supplies are re- 
ceived or given out. This is ac- 
complished by using a card as 
shown in Diagram No. 8. 



On the card there are columns 
provided for the entry of sup- 
plies on hand, supplies ordered, 
supplies received and supplies is- 
sued to departments on requisi- 
tions. • 

(To be continued.) 
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Shoe Manufacturing in 
Austria-Hungary. 



By 
Arthur B. Batman 

Commercial Agent of the Department of Commerce. 



Boot and Shoe Trade. velopment of domestic manufac- 

Imports of boots and shoes in- tures. 

to Austria-Hungary were valued J he following table gives the 

* i AooAAAAA • inn mu- value of the imports of boots and 

at nearly $2,300,000 in 1911. This shoeg of leathe / or of part ^ 

trade has shown somewhat re- including slippers and house 

markable growth during recent shoes, during 1909, 1910, and 

years in spite of the constant de- 1911 : 

Countries 1909 1910 1911 

Germany $490,245 $793,121 $1,404,151 

Great Britain 88,102 165,445 399,707 

United States 155,092 202,188 331,296 

Switzerland 30,029 38,773 66,178 

Belgium 406 13,195 33,089 

Turkey 20,909 25,781 24,960 

Italy 25,172 22.939 20,503 

France 4,466 6,902 8,932 

Other countries 7,108 6,902 7,917 

Total 821,529 1,275,246 2,296,733 

Export Trade. annually; the value of exports to 

The exports of boots and shoes, the principal foreign countries in 

including slippers and house 1909, 1910, and 1911 is given in 

shoes, average about $3,800,000 the following table: 

Countries 1909 

Great Britain $709,688 

Germany 1,224,496 

Italy 276,283 

Russia 228,375 

Hamburg free port 159,355 

Egypt 199,955 

Roumania 142,100 

Denmark 155,295 

Turkev 92,974 

Switzerland 141,897 

Netherlands 41,412 

Belgium 98,658 

France 88,508 

Argentina 16,646 

Servia 14,007 

Bremen free port 82,012 

United States 8.654 

Persia 9,947 

Bulgaria 18.067 

Sweden 15,631 

Australia 10,556 

British India 106,575 

Other countries 50,344 

Total 3,886,435 



1910 


1911 


$959,784 


$843,262 


843,262 


768,558 


298,410 


352,814 


261,058 


280,343 


184,121 


186,151 


221,067 


185,136 


149,814 


183,918 


124,236 


159,761 


77,343 


110,026 


97,846 


105,154 


46,690 


64,554 


78,155 


61,509 


89,929 


59,276 


24,360 


47,096 


7.511 


42,833 


77,140 


42,427 


33,089 


41,006 


27,811 


40.194 


12.383 


25,375 


14.413 


23.345 


6.902 


22.939 


39.788 


18,067 


76,734 


101,500 


3,751,846 


3,765,244 
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As previously, stated, the larger 
proportion of the exports is made 
up of hand-turned goods, and in- 
cludes considerable quantities of 
fancy and evening shoes and, slip- 
pers. Machine-made goods are 
exported in smaller quantities. 

It will be noted that exports 
scarcely held their own during 
the three-year period, while im- 
ports increased about $1,500,000. 
Manufacturers feel that the pres- 
ent customs duty on footwear 
does not adequately protect the 
machine-made shoe industry and 
there is some agitation for a high- 
er tariff rate. 

Customs Duties. 

The present customs duties on 
boots and shoes of all kinds are 
as follows: 



maintains retail shoe stores in) the 
principal cities of Austria-Hun- 
gary and carries American shoes, 
including the "Walk-over'* and 
"Sorosis," as well as products of 
British and domestic manufac- 
ture. The "Correct" shoe re- 
tails for 16.50 crowns ($3.35) and 
is competing strongly with popu- 
lar German and Austrian made 
lines at the same price. Among 
the higher grade goods of English 
make specially favored by the 
Austrian trade are the products 
of Crockett & Jones and Church 
& Co., Northampton firms. Goods 
manufactured by these two firms 
compete perhaps more keenly 
than any others with American- 
made articles of similar, grade. 
Other English manufacturers rep- 



Boots and shoes weighing, 
per pair — 



General Conventional 

tariff tariff 

Per Per Per Per 

100 100 100 100 

kilos. lbs. kilos. lbs. 



Crowns 

More than 1,200 grams (2.645 pounds) 100 

More than 600 grams (1.3225 pounds)..... 125 
600 grams or less ~ 145 



Crowns 

$9.21 70 $6.44 

11.51 94 8.69 

13.35 106 9.76 



For slippers of all kinds, re- 
gardless of weight, there is a con- 
ventional rate of duty of 70 
crowns per 100 kilos ($6.44 per 
100 pounds). The conventional 
rates of duty are applicable to 
imports from the United States. 
Foreign Shoes on Market. 

Germany is the leading source 
of supply for foreign boots and 
shoes. Imports from the United 
States, however, are important 
and our trade shows rapid 
growth. Purchases from Great 
Britain likewise show an excel- 
lent advance, which is accounted 
for in large measure by the fact 
that certain British manufactur- 
ers, alive to the keen competition 
of medium-priced German boots 
and shoes with like products 
of Austrian* manufacture, have 
placed medium-priced British 
goods on this market, and they 
are finding a wide sale. Prom- 
inent among such lines may be 
mentioned the " Correct' ' shoe 
made by J. Marlow & Sons, at 
Northampton, England. These 
goods are handled by the Ameri- 
kanisches Schuhwarenhaus, which 



resented include Crick & Co., Pad- 
more & Barnes, and Jas. Southall 
& Co., all of Northampton, and 
T. Roberts & Sons, of Leicester. 
Prices of Foreign Makes. 

The average price in this coun- 
try of men's English-made high- 
grade box calf or glazed kid 
bluchers or bals is 24 to 26 
crowns ($4.87 to $5.28) per pair; 
finer grades sell at 27 to 32 
crowns ($5.48 to $6.50) per pair. 
Shoes or oxfords of like leathers 
retail at 26 and 27 crowns ($5.28 
and $5.48) per pair, and patent 
leather button boots with suede 
tops sell at 32 crowns ($6.50) per 
pair. Women's English-made 
boots and shoes of high-grades in 
box calf or glazed kid with pat- 
ent tip (a favored style) retail at 
22 to 24 crowm ($4.47 to $4.87) 
per pair; fimer grade glazed kid 
sells at 26 crowns ($5.28, and 
patent kid or patent kid with 
suede top at 29 to 32 crowns 
($5.89 to $6.50). 

The retail price of German- 
made boots and shoes generally is 
considerably lower than that of 
English goods, 16.50 and 20.50 
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crowns ($3.35 and $4.16) per 
pair being popular prices for both 
men's and women's lines in all 
leathers and styles. It should be 
stated, however, that the usual 
grades of German-made footwear 
are Tower than the English in 
value as well as price. 

The better grades of machine- 
made footwear turned out in Aus- 
tro Hungarian factories corre- 
spond to medium grades manufac- 
tured in the United States. This 
class of goods is usually sold at 
the same price as asked for Ger- 
man and lower-grade English 
lines— 16.50 crowns ($3.35) per 
pair. 

C. F. Bally & Co., Swiss manu- 
facturers, do a considerable busi- 
ness here in high-class street shoes 
for women as well as turned 
fancy lines. The former in glazed 
kid with patent tip sell at 22 to 
26 crowns ($4.47 to $5.28) per 
pair for boots and 20 to 22 crowns 
($4.06 to $4.47) for oxfords. 

In each instance in which prices 
are quoted, whether the boots or 
shoes are of English, German, 
Austro-Hungarian, or Swiss man- 
ufacture, they are built on lasts 
of American shape and conform 
as far as may be to American- 
made products. A prominent 
shoe manufacturer in this country 
stated that in order to dispose of 
his output to advantage he is 
forced to stamp the shoes with a 
registered trade-mark in English. 

The terms on which shoes are 
sold to retail dealers by ' manu- 
facturers vary considerably; 30 
days with 2 per cent discount or 
4 months' net are usual, although 
the writer has been told of 60 
days, 5 per cent discount, and 9 
months' net being allowed. Eng- 
lish and German exporters allow 
in some instances 4 to 6 months' 
credit, which practice tends to in- 
crease their sales in this country. 
Market for American Shoes. 

The requirements of the Austro- 
Ilungarian customer as to styles 
and sizes differ little from those 
in the American trade. Weights, 
however, should be light and 
widths largely medium and wide; 
this applies to both men's and 
women's artieles. Glazed kid, 
box calf, Russia calf, and patent 



leathers are all salable, though 
probably more glazed kid goods 
aire sold than any other, and the 
larger proportion in blacks. 

Dealers in Budapest state 
that if American manufac- 
turers would .allow the same 
terms as the German, or even 
grant 60 or 90 days, American 
boots and shoes might lead the 
trade in this part of the country. 
I was further urged to cite the 
advantages of Budapest as a dis- 
tributing center for American 
leather and boots and shoes for 
both the Hungarian trade and 
that of the Balkan States. Freight, 
duty, and all expenses from the 
United States to Budapest aver- 
age 25 cents per pair on women's 
shoes and 30 cents per pair on 
men's shoes. 

Genuine American-made high- 
grade footwear for men is sold 
fn Austria-Hungary at 24 to 36 
crowns ($4.67) and certain finer 
lines at 40 crowns ($8.12) per 
pair. Retail prices for women's 
American goods of corresponding 
high grades are 23 to 26 crowns 
($4.67 to $5.28) per pair; finer 
lines are priced at 28, 30, and 32 
crowns ($5.68, $6.09, and $6.50), 
and a certain make of medium 
grade sells in ! all styles at the uni- 
form price of 22 crowns ($4.47). 

If it were possible to place on 
this market good-wearing Ameri- 
can-made shoes for men at a 
price corresponding to that at 
which the English-made "Cor- 
rect" shoe is sold, orders to the 
United States would, it is stated, 
be greatly increased. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether American 
manufacturers can afford to do 
this, owing to the higher cost of 
manufacture in the United States 
and the steady high prices of 
leather. 

Considering the comparatively 
high prices at which American 
footwear is sold, the terms Amer- 
ican manufacturers usually offer 
foreign dealers, and the distance 
goods must he shipped, it seems 
that the United States may justly 
feel gratified with the growth of 
its trade in Austria-Hungary. The 
Tnain cause of this growth is the 
acknowledged superiority of 
American boots and shoes in fit 
and finish. 
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Standardizing Shoe Patterns 



Cost of Equipment, Die 
Gutting. 



ARTICLE VI. 



In addition to the saving shown 
on the number of dies required the 
manufacturer is also enabled to use 
the die for vamp on low shoes. 



John E. Lawton 



Women's 14 button boot, 6 inches high, three-quarter foxed, 
plain and press vamp, and tip. 

1 inch leather top facing, half sizes, 2-8. 
13 sizes each part when half sizes. 
7 sizes each part when whole sizes. 

Standardized System 

Patterns Pieces Dies Dies Gain 

Large quarter 13 26 26 00 

Large Quarter Lining 13 13 07 06 

Small Quarter Lining 13 13 07 06 

Small Quarter, (out.) 13 26 26 00 

Button Fly 13 26 02 24 

Button Fly Lining 13 13 01 12 

Button Fly Filler ...07 07 01 06 

Button Support - .07 07 01 06 

Plain and Press Tip 14 28 05 23 

3-4 Foxed Vamp. PI. and Pr 26 52 26 26 

Heel Foxing, PI. and Pr .26 52 04 48 

Leather Top Facing 13 13 05 08 

Vamp Doubler _ 07 07 03 ^04 

~178 283 113 169 

This table shows the number of dies under the old method of 
equipment. 
Women's Polish Boot, to use same Vamp and Tip, etc. 

Standardized System 

Patterns Pieces Dies Dies Gain 

Outside Quarter 13 26 26 00 

Lining Quarter „._ 13 13 07 06 

Eyelet Stay _ 13 07 01 06 

Eyelet Support _ „ 07 07 01 06 

Tongue ., 03 03 01 02 

49 £6 36 20 
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Women's 4-Button Oxford; three-quarter foxed, Plain and Press- 
ed vamp, and tip, as usually made. 
Sizes 2 to 8, half sizes. 

Standardized System 
Patterns Pieces Dies Dies Gain 

Large Quarters ~ 13 

Small Quarters „ ~13 

Linings : Vamp _ _ 13 

Small 13 

Large - ~ ~ 13 

Button Fly Lining * 00 

Button Support „ _ 02 

3-4 Foxed Vamp, PI. and Pr 52 

Heel Foxing, PI. and Pr 52 

Tip, Plain and Pressed 14 

Vamp Doubler .. _ ~ 07 



192 



26 


26 


00 


' 26 


26 


00 


13 


63 


10 


13 


00 


13 


13 


13 


OO 


00 


01 


00 


02 


01 


01 


104 


00 


104 


104 


00 


104 


28 


00 


28 


07 


00 


07 



336 



70 



267 



Women's Lace Oxfords, same vamp, etc. : new system, will use 
Small Quarter and Lining; button Oxford pattern. Showing a 
gain of 26 dies over old way equipment. 



In addition to the saving shown 
on the number of dies required 
the manufacturer is also enabled 
to use the die for vamp on low 
shoes. This is something not pos- 
sible heretofore. 



The small quarter button, will 
make as a lace oxford tie, small 
lining made for this combination, 
button and oxford; boot vamp 
and tip, etc. 



Standardizing Shoe Patterns. 

Some Queries Answered— Different Style Lasts and 
Same Pattern. 



How can you cover with the 
same pattern for upper, two lasts 
that ars so radically different, 
both in length on size stick and 
shape of toe, also spring of toe; 
one last has medium wide round 
toe, good toe spring, and will 
stick on size-stick half size long, 
i. e., size 4, and will read on stick 
4 1-2. The other last has pointed 
toe, receding toe, not so great a 
toe spring as the wider toe last. 
The pointed toe last will measure 
size 4, last 5 1-4 sizes, one and 
one-quarter sizes longer than 
mark on last, and 3-4 of a size 
longer than other last? 

When testing out the model 
pattern, the trial on the medium 
wide toe is first settled. When 
this last is covered and pattern 
approved, then the trial for the 
receding toe with less toe spring 
is cut with the following changes 
on the tip setting. 

The tip punch holes on vamp 
are set one*eighth inch lower 



than on the vamp for the short 
last. This will give a tip of right 
proportion when shoe is lasted. 
Apart from the change on tip, 
the shoe will cut exactly as for 
the other last. The extra length 
of last at toe requires that the 
tip be set further ahead to avoid 
too long a tip on shoe. 

This is an old idea and has been 
practiced for years by many sup- 
erintendents and foremen. Al- 
ways keep in mind that your out- 
fit of lasts are standardized, or 
nearly so. When we say lasts 
are standardized we do not mean 
simply that they are pronounced 
as such by each and every last 
maker you buy from, but we 
mean that all your lasts are alike 
from the ball part of the last 
back to the end of the heel. 

"Right hore we wish to call the 
attention of the trade to a 
grevious mistake that many man- 
ufacturers are making when or- 
dering lasts, like those the shoes 
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have been sold on. Some agent, 
representing another last maker, 
tries to get the order by quoting 
a lower price. Too often the one 
placing the order, is swayed by 
the lower cost price rather than 
by the quality of workmanship 
and accuracy in measurement, 
etc. This class of buyers fail to 
realize that although all last 
makers use the same kinds of 
lathes for turning lasts, there is 
a vast difference in the results as 
the last comes from many of them. 

It has been frequently noted 
that lasts copied from the same 
shoe or last, differed when made 
by different last makers. Now, it 
is good judgment to leave it to 
your last man, who has given time 
to study the conditions that sur- 
round you, and who has pro- 
duced the last that has brought 
you the order, perhaps was the 
means of your trying out this 
particular last, etc. 

The last man is your doctor. He 
knows better than a stranger 
just what your conditions need; 
trust to him and he will pull you 
through. 

What do we mean when we say 
standardized lasts? 

We mean lasts that are alike 
from the ball part back to the 
end of the heel. 

How can we get our lasts stand- 
ardized ? 

First select a last from your 
outfit that has proved to , your 
satisfaction, both as regards fit 
and selling qualities, to be 0. K. 
Having selected the last that will 
act as a center, or foundation, 
call up your last man, tell him 
that you are going to standardize 
your line of lasts and that you 
wish to have turned from the 
model of the last selected by you, 
say ten copies, right foot, to serve 
as models. 

These lasts are exactly like the 
last you pick as a winner. When 
a different toe is wanted simply 
instruct your last man that you 
want that toe on your body. This 
is done in the following manner: 
The style toe desired is copied 
and finished on a right foot model 
last; then at a certain distance 
back from the end of the toe the 
model toe is cut from the body of 



this last; this, too, is attached to 
the body of the last selected as 
standard; the toe-spring, length, 
etc., are figured out correctly. 

This method gives the only 
manner in which you can truly 
say that the lasts in your outfit 
are standardized, as each and 
every last in your outfit is turned 
from and has the identical body 
of the original last picked out 
for that purpose. 

Again, another detail that often 
escapes the attention of many 
managers is the outline of the in- 
nersole that goes into the outfit. 
When* carefully followed through, 
you can take all your innersoles 
and stack them up in a bunch. 
They should all be the same from 
the ball back through the heel. 
The advantage to a sole leather 
room with this condition will ap- 
peal to any experienced man at 
a glance. 

Before we can hope to get the 
best results in our patterns and 
uppers, we must have the lasts, 
which are the foundation of all 
shoes, come somewhere near alike 
on the body part. As the cost is 
no more to the manufacturer, he 
may as well get into the right 
way of making shoes. 

Many times the same innersole 
will answer for more than one 
last. This is planned before out- 
fit is ordered. When your lasts 
are standardized correctly, the 
only change required on your up- 
per patterns will be some slight 
change on the vamp, perhaps a 
double set of tip punch holes (on 
vamp), a different set of tip pat- 
terns for the extremely wide toe 
lasts. This one set of patterns 
will cover all your lasts when you 
bring the conditions right. 
. Remember it costs you no more 
for equipment on a scientific 
basis than if you fit up haphazard. 
On the question of lasts, and on 
the item of patterns, or dies for 
cutting room, the saving is worth 
noting, to say nothing of the in- 
creased benefits derived from hav- 
ing the shoes run more uniform 
and even, than is possible the old 
way, and increased profits in the 
cutting room. 

When a different style toe is 
wanted, pick the toe, have it put 
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on one of your own model lasts, 
and insist that this be done if 
you wish to win out; then you 
know positively that your lasts 
are alike. 

(To be Continued.) 



ADHESIVES IN SHOEMAKING. 

An adhesive introduced in shoe 
factories is melted tar for hold- 
ing the shank-piece to the insole 
in place of the usual tacks. Tack- 
ing the shank-piece in welt shoes 
must be carefully done, so as to 
rivet the ends of the tacks against 
the heel-plate. Very short tacks 
are used for fastening the end 
of the shank-piece over the fore- 
part, but these short tacks do 
not go clean through the insole, 
and not being riveted, are liable 
to come off during the process of 
rough-rounding. Using an ad- 
hesive, like tar, offers many ad- 
vantages over tacking, especially 
in welt shoemaking. Tar, proper- 
ly applied, will hold the shank- 
piece in position, not only during 
the making of the shoe, but dur- 
ing wear as well. 

The cheapest adhesive is paste, 
extensively used in making heels 
— although we have cemented 
heels, The difference between 
the cemented and pasted heel is 
marked at the time of making, 
and for a short time thereafter. 
When freshly made, the cemented 
heel is superior to the pasted heel, 
but in due time the pasted heel 
hardens and improves with age, 
while the opposite happens with 
cemented heels, as the cement 
evaporates and the whole heel 
deteriorates in quality. A cement- 
ed heel has a better appearance 
than a pasted heel, but the writer 
prefers the former to any other 
on account of its quality that 
time cannot destroy. Paste is 
quite extensively used in turn 
shoes, for reinforcing the bottom 
and for holding the leatherboard 
filler to the sole. When used in 
large quantities, the sole will 
stand up better after the shoe is 
all made. 

Tf paste is to be used for that 
purpose the tacking of the sole 
to the last must be done with 
care. The tacks must not be too 
large nor too many applied, as 



the perforation through th*» sole 
will allow the paste to come 
through on to the bottom at the 
leveling operation. This paste 
will glaze the sole at buffing and 
will destroy the cutting proper- 
ties of the sandpaper. The same 
is true of the lasting tacks that 
should never be driven way 
through the sole, as the distinct 
tack perforations all around the 
sole are detrimental to proper 
bottom finishing. 

The sticking qualities ot hot 
wax mean everything for the 
duration of the seam, especially so 
in regard to the outsole seran. 
When the leather is dry, the wax 
will stick better than when it is 
wet. But when the thread is in 
temper the wax will penetrate 
better than in absolutely dry 
thread, and hot wax should go 
through every fibre. Cement is 
used not only for channels, but 
also for uniting the half-sole to 
the outsole of welt shoes. The 
cement is applied in the owning 
and the soles tempered, when 
they are in readiness to be united. 
When not properly cemented, we 
have edges that are liable to open 
up, and then the quality of the 
adhesive should be investigated, 
especially when edges of heels 
open up. 

Adhesives are giving most 
trouble today at the toe-part. The 
box toe must be rigid and still 
yield to pressure. When the ad- 
hesive is of the right kind the 
box toe will stand up well. It is 
difficult to get an adhesive that 
will both yield and not crack, or 
drop off. In the case of channels, 
the lip must be rubbed down only 
once, as the second rubbing will 
disturb the cement, which will 
roll and become worthless for the 
purpose for which it was intend- 
ed. 

The question has been raised 
whether or not adhesives should 
be applied to both sides of a 
counter. The vamp then would 
stick to the counter as well as 
the lining. The writer has noticed 
that high-grade shoes are united 
at both sides of the counter, and 
the heel-seat made before the ad- 
hesive has a chance to dry. The 
-great objection to applying ad- 
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hesive next to the vamp itself has 
been overcome by lasting the 
heel-seat quickly. When dry, 
wrinkles will be eliminated with 
great difficulty. The counter is 
never too strong, and applying ad- 
hesive to it, is about the best and 
cheapest way of reinforcing 
cheap quality counters. The ap- 
pearance of the vamp will be im- 
proved thereby and will require 
very little treeing. 

We need the best adhesive for 
holding the canvas to the "gem" 
insole. When the canvas rips at 
the welt sewing operation, it is 
not inefficiency of the adhesive 
that should hold the canvas solid- 
ly united to the sole. If you will 
notice the canvas rips where it 
itf puffed away from the sole from 
lack of adhesive, or from poor 
quality of the adhesive. Some 
people are under the false im- 
pression that rough surfaces can 
be held better together than per- 
fectly smooth surfaces. A rough 
surface will take in more ad- 
hesive, but even then will not 
accomplish as much as a smooth 
surface, to which an even layer 
has been applied. The reason 
for this is plain enough, as the 
rough or uneven part will tend 
to raise the other part away, and, 
as before stated, once set, no sat- 
isfactory results will be attained 
if the point of unison is disturbed 
in any way. 

In the stitching department a 
special cement is used and opin- 
ions differ as to the advisability 
of uniting the vamp seam with 
cement before stitching, or simply 
rely on the operator to guide 
the work with the proper lap. 
When any seam is cemented posi- 
tive results are easier attained 
lhan otherwise, but the needle 
will heat up under the high speed 
of the machine and will either 
break or bend from that cause. 



THE CLICKING MACHINE. 

There seems to be among cut- 
ters great opposition to clicking 
machines, and wherever they are 
introduced cutters who are work- 
ing by hand refuse to run the 
same, and the manufacturer is 
often compelled to go elsewhere 
for his help. Why this should be 



so is a mystery to me, for, with 
the number of clicking machines 
in use in the United States at 
present, it seems to be just as 
hard a proposition to get hand 
cutters as it ever was before they 
were introduced, and the only 
disadvantage I can see in these 
machines is the jar from the 
same, and why the cutters should 
object to this any more than 
other operators throughout the 
factory, who have to work upon 
machines that jar as much, if 
not more, I cannot understand, 
in fact, the cutting machine is 
one of the most useful machines 
ever introduced into the shoe 
trade and useful in more ways 
than one. It enables the manu- 
facturer to produce more shoes in 
less space. It enables him also to 
produce a perfect shoe so far 
as shape is concerned. 

With the hand method of cut- 
ting, there has always been more 
or less trouble, caused by cutters 
using the wrong patterns. This 
is entirely done away with by the 
use of the clicking machine, as 
sizes and widths are all cut upon 
the upper by the machine, and 
it is practically impossible for 
the cutters to impose upon the 
manufacturer by such methods. 
Not only does the manufacturer 
gain in output and cost upon 
his shoe, but, as mentioned be- 
fore in this article, he gets a 
perfect shoe, and this is one of 
its greatest advantages. In the 
fitting room, where the upper is 
put together, one can gain a 
great deal of time, get a great 
deal better work, and have very 
little trouble in making uppers 
cut upon clicking machines. 



— Lasting machines operating 
on unlined Shoes give less trou- 
ble than when operating on lined 
ones. The reason is obvious — the 
pulls being all uniform will strain 
uppers, regardless of the variance 
in the fitting qualities of the 
lining or of the cheaper quality 
upper in a given case of. shoes. A 
manufacturer making unlined 
shoes will last at less cost and 
with the minimum of trouble and 
will give the wearer a most com- 
fortable shoe. 
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EFFICIENCY ENGINEERING IN 
HEEL AND COUNTER MAKING. 

In heel and counter factories ef- 
ficiency engineering may be applied 
with excellent results. A working 
illustration is found in the Harwood 
factories, Bowler street, Lynn, Mass., 
in wfhicn are located the Harwood 
Counter Co., the Renton Heel Co., 
and the Lynn Grease Extracting Co., 
three allied firms, carried on under 
the direction of the Harwoods. 

The factories stand on an eleven- 
acre plot, bordering on Lynn Woods. 
They get the very best natural light 
and air. These advantages are prov- 
ing valuable. Observation shows 
that the health of t/he worker* has 
increased, and they have gained in 
weight, since the new shop was oc- 
cupied. This improvement is accred- 
ited to the good supply of light and 
# air, and, also, to the general facil- 
ities of the shop. Health is energy, 
and leads to good workmanship. 
Health is also wealth. Progressive 
shops now are benefiting from the 
advantages of good air and good 
light, just as progressive shops of 
50 years ago benefited from machin- 
ery. 

All the- work benches and the ma- 
chines in the factory are placed side 
to fhe window, each bench, or ma- 
chine, at a window. The counter 
moulding machines are an exception. 
They are placed back to the window. 
In every case, the worker gets light 
over his shoulder. He doesn't get 
the light in his eyes as is commonly 
the case when his bench or machine 
faces the window. It falls on his 
work. That's the best kind of light 
for the eyes. It is conducive to 
good workmanship. In the Harwood 
factories the workers stand well 
away from their work, and suffer 
no eye strain. Good eyesight means 
good work, of course. 

The faeel building department of 
the Renton company is on the top 
floor of the factory. It extends in 
a straight and unbroken course for 
3 r>0 feet, or the entire length of the 
factory. There's no shafting or ma- 
chinery in the room. Each work 
bench is side to the window. Eacih 
girl at the benches has a chair, and 
may stand or sit at her work. The 
change in position, which is made a 
number of tinies during the day, is 
restful and adds to the comfort of 
the workers. 

The paste basin is attached to the 
front of the bench, directly in front 
of the heel building machine. The 
worker has her entire bench free 
for stock. She builds a heel In a 
continuous motion, which reduces 
the movements of the hands to the 
fewest possible number. She doesn't 
have to reach across the bench for 
paste. It's a small but very import- 
ant part of efficiency engineering, 
this saving of the movements of the 
hands. It doesn't amount to much 



in a single instance. But in the 
work of day after day it runs up 
into the millions. 

Labor saving, and producing im- 
proving methods are practiced on a 
large scale all over the factory. The 
power plant, a model of neatness, de- 
velops 200 horse power, steam. The 
steam is made into electricity in a 
turbine generator. The electricity is 
used for driving machinery and for 
lighting the factory. On dark win- 
ter afternoons the factory is flooded 
with light, not one light at each ma- 
chine, but lights all over the work- 
rooms. There are no dark spots of 
shadows in these workrooms. 

Shafting, pulleys and machines 
are very accurately aligned. The 
machines run at a very even speed. 
There's no vibration in the work- 
rooms. The factory is of extra heavy 
mill construction. Not even the 
counter moulding machines jar it. 
There's a place for everything, and 
everything is kept in its place. Stock 
moves in a straight course from the 
cutting to the shipping room. Each 
operation is closely connected with 
the next. No accumulations of stock 
are permitted any more than trains 
are permitted to accumulate on the 
same railroad track. 

The factories have been inspected 
by the state police, who have issued 
a certificate approving of them, and 
declaring thai they conform to the 
state laws in all respects. That's a 
high testimonial, for the state police 
issue only a few of these certificates. 
The factories have their own vol- 
unteer fire department, made up of 
employes. At a given signal all em- 
ployes leave the factory as children 
leave school in the fire drill. The 
automatic sprinklers are connected 
with a high and low pressure ser- 
vice. There's a fire alarm system 
within the factory. Extinguishers 
are about the factory. All the gar- 
bage cans are of metal and are cov- 
ered. These precautions against fire 
secure a low insurance rate and pro- 
tect employes. 

Eadh foreman has his own private 
office in his own department. It has 
a telephone. The system of the fac- 
tory is worked out in such thorough 
detail that foremen are able to give 
most of their time to improving 
their departments. They rarely have 
faults to correct, or tangles to 
straighten out. 

There are machine shops within 
the factory, for repairing the ma- 
chines. All of the wash stands are 
supplied with running hot and cold 
water. One man is responsible for 
the cleanliness of the wash stands 
and the toilets, and he keeps them 
very clean. Drinking water is sup- 
plied from sanitary bubble-style 
fountains. Coat rooms, in w<hich 
employes may hang street clothes, 
are provided for all employes. There 
is a reading and rest room for wo- 
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men. A general lunch room is main- 
tained. 

The surroundings of the factories 
are kept like a park. The roads are 
broad and well graded. The lawns 
are as smooth as velvet. There are 
plots of flowers and shrubs. Fifty 
shade trees were set out this spring. 
On the easterly side of the factories 
is a big field for baseball and other 
sports. It is much used by employes. 
On the westerly side of the facto- 
ries is Lynn Woods, the best of 
Lynn's parks. So the factories are 
assured of plenty of light and air 
for all time to come. 

In tJhese iHarwood factories, the 
work is carried on very comfortably 
and efficiently. Just how production 
costs figure, and how wages in the 
new shop compare with wages in the 
old sihop, are not known. But it is 
very apparent that the firm is pretty 
much pleased with its new factories, 
and that the employes are pleased, 
too. The biggest gain is, perhaps, 
the pufolic gain which is had 
through the general improvement in 
the health of the workers, and the 
general advance in standards of 
manufacturing and in standards of 
living. To work in the Harwood fac- 
tories is to work in a fairy land, in 
comparison with some of the facto- 
ries of sweat shop days that are 
passing. 

MANUFACTURES IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Naturally, the manufacture of 
boots and shoes is one of the oldest 
in the State. It is known that there 
were shoemakers, or cordwainers as 
they were known then, and, even un- 
til centuries ago, in Pennsylvania, 
as early as 1698. Indeed, it is prob- 
ably safe to conjecture that there 
were makers of shoes here before 
tin at time. In 1899 Pennsylvania 
held fifth place in shoe manufacture 
among the States in the country, and 
in 1'909 it had fallen to sixth place. 
This was not due to the falling off 
in the industry, as has been shown 
by the steady percentage of increase, 
but due to the fact that other States 
hed increased faster and thus had 
forced Pennsylvania foiack one place 
In rank. 

Philadelphia manufactures the 
higher grade of footwear, and in 
this specialty stands near the top of 
the production in the United States. 
There is also a great quantity of 
cheaper grades made here, but the 
rule is for the better qualities. 

Probably no better indication of 
the inroads the motor-driven vehicle 
has made on the horse-driven wagon 
can be given than by the dropping 
off in the last ten years of the value 
of the harness manufacture in Penn- 
sylvania. In 1899, 450,352 sides 
were used, valued at $2,491,722, 
while in 1909 the sides used were 
something more than half as many, 



or 257,044, valued at $1,960,659. 
The hides used in automobiles and 
carriages in the same time Increased 
from 42,000 in 1899, valued! at $479,- 
2)53, to 83,83^ valued at $591,890 
in 1<909. 

Fifty years ago the manufacture 
of trunks, pocket books, etc., in 
Philadelphia had an annual valua- 
tion of $215,000, and those figures 
stood near the head for the Indus- 
try For 1909, however, this indus- 
try* or rather industries, for tihey 
are not usually connected, the an- 
nual product was worth $3,994,000. 
In the census bulletin of 1909 there 
is no separation of these industries. 
They are combined under the single 
head of leather goods. Consequently 
they will have to be treated together. 
In the ten-year period, between 189» 
and 1909, the industry showed a 
healthy if gradual growth. In the 
former year there were 134 establish- 
ments in the State, and these had 
an annual product valued at *6>- 
998,004, while in 1909 the yearly 
product was worth $5,824,000. Con- 
sequently there had been an Increase 
in the business of about 27 per cent 
in the period mentioned. In 1909 
the establishments engaged in these 
industries numbered 156, indicating 
the increasing demand for these 
goods. 

SHOES. 

Shoes are worn by horses, mules, 
autos and human beings, except those 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
equator. They are made of leather, 
iron or anything else that hurts the 
feet. The object in making them 
is to cause pain and make profit. 
Everybody who sells shoes makes 
boodles and boodles of money, 
rides around in a big touring tour 
and snickers at guys hoofing it. 

,Shoes look nice about one week, 
and don't feel comfortable until they 
are worn out. Young ladies like them 
because they are an excuse for wear- 
ing thin stockings. Makers of socks 
rejoice because shoes wear 'em out 
so quickly. 

Shoes are loved and ruined by 
boot-blacks; hated by cats and newly 
wedded pairs, abhorred by young 
boys and scorned by Isodora Duncan. 
Shoes may be seen anywhere, under 
beds, on chandeliers, tied to cabs, or 
resting at night and last on in the 
morning. — Boot and Shoe Recorder. 

THE NINE O CLOCK BRAND. 

The "Nine O'clock" brand is the 
name of a popular line of children's 
shoes made in St. Louis, Mo. These 
are m.ade by the George P. Dittman 
Boot & Shoe Co., and have been on 
the market only three years, during 
which time the capacity of this fac- 
tory has been doubled. It is esti- 
mated that about 200,000 pairs of 
these shoes are worn by the chil-* 
dren of St. Louis alone. 
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A Wire Nail adapted 

especially for Hand 

or Machine Heel 

Building. 



In designing this nail we have combined the good features of 
various nails heretofore used, the result being: — 

1st. A UNIFORM NAIL that can be used to advantage for 
all kinds of heel 'building, either hand or machine. 

2nd. A COUNTERSUNK HEAD of such proportions that it 
will hold on soft, fleshy stock, and not so large as to act as a tar- 
get for the heel attaching nails, thereby causing the latter to run. 

3rd. A COUNTERSUNK HEAD to drive flush, reducing wear 
on Compressor dies. (In machine building, the drivers should be 
adjusted or fitted to drive flush. If too short, the head of the nail 
protrudes; if too long, the head of the nail is buried). 

4th. A sharp diamond point, less liable to run at brands 
and joints. An easy straight driver. 

5th. A point that will clinch readily, doing away with the 
necessity of one-half (%) eighths; eliminates confusion and re- 
duces stock. 

6th. AN EASY DRIVING nail, resulting in the greatest count 
practical to a package; an economical nail to use. 

Furnished either in packages weighing approximate- 
ly 5 lbs t or in standard packing (12 pkgs. in a box) as 
desired. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Sales Department 

BOSTON, - • . MASS. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them. 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices/ 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

iFollowing is a list of the patents 
Issued during the current week, fur- 
ther information regarding which 
may' be had through application to 
the office of American Shoemaking. 

Removable Tread for Heels — No. 
1,074,070, to Richard Steinpachi 

Heel Breast Buffer — No. 1,073,- 
3M9, to Herman G. Bendix. 



BUFFING MACHINE FOR PARTS 

OF BOOTS AND SHOES. 

No. 1,073,288. 

Letters patent have 'been granted 
David N. Robertson on an invention 
which has for its object an improved 
buffing machine by means of which 
.parts of (boots and shoes, such, for 
instance, as toe caps and counters 








corners are not broken off, but the 
work is left intact, smooth and well 
finished. 

Another lmiportant advantage of 
the invention has to do with the fact 
that in manufacturing these goods, it 
is frequently desirable to bevel the 
edges! without reducing the thickness 
of the center of the piece. By cut- 
ting the cavity in the matrix of this 
machine deeper than the thickness 
of the finished piece this may be ac- 
complished by the use of this ma- 
chine as the air pressure presses the 
piece of stock to the bottom of the 
matrix and the operating tool does 
not touch the work except at the 
edges. 



LASTING STRIP. 

No. 1,073,570. 

Letters patent have been granted 
William Bottomley Keighley on an 
invention, one object of which is to 
provide improved means for tem- 
porarily attaching the upper to the 
insole of a shoe, which means shall 
^be capable of ibeing bent to conform 
to the outline of the part to which 
it is applied, and which shall be, free 




l>eing presented to the buffing wheel. 
It results that the finished work is 
not marred or scratched, and the 
may be buffed and finished after toe- 
ing skived. 

In this machine, the pieces of 
«tock are held in place in the matrix 
"by causing a partial vacuum under- 
neath the stock so that it is pressed 
firmly in the depression in the 
matrix by air pressure, while it is 



from the objections characterizing 
the tacks customarily used for the 
same purpose. 

It is also desired that this par- 
ticular lasting strip shall be of such 
a* construction as to be easily and 
completely removable after the stitch- 
ing operation. 

In the drawings this improved 
lasting strip is shown as consisting 
of a body of flexible strip material, 
such as thin steel ribbon, formed as 
indicated, of an elongated stamping 
having a series of substantially semi- 
Circular or other suitably formed in- 
dentations or scallops along one of 
its edges, between each of which is 
a relatively sharp point. The op- 
posite edge of the strip is usually 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH GO. 

SHEEPSKINS AND CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES: NORWOOD and PEABODY, MASS. 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

6* Lincoln Street 12-14 Spruce Street 199 Weit Lake Street 14th and Locust Streets 
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formed with a series of gemirciraular 
projections, each, preferably opposite 
one of the recesses, and it will be 
noted ' that the construction shown is 
such as to permit of the formation 
of a number of strips from a sheet 
of the material without any loss 
thereof, the recesses being comple- 
mentary to the projections. Said 
strip is then formed by suitable ma- 
chinery so that its body portion, 
which consists of the projection, l\es 
in a plane substantially at right 
angles to that containing the points 
so that owing to the peculiar forma- 
tion noted, as well as to the thin- 
ness of the material, this strip rs ex- 
tremely flexible. 

Under conditions of use the last- 
ing strip ie mounted around the edge 
of an insole after this with the 
upper of a shoe has been mounted 
upon a suitably supported last, said 
strip being fastened by pitch or 
other suitable adhesive to the "be- 
tween sinbstance" in the case of welt 
insoles and turn soles, or near the 
edge of the insole in the case of Mc- 
kay insoles. It is, of course, obvious 
that the lasting strip may be held by 
tacks, fine wire or staples passing 
through holes provided with any de- 
sired form of integral ^projections 
as shlo»wn. Such projections are pre- 
ferably in the form of punched out 
tongues extending at right angles to 
the plane of the semi-circular pro- 
jections. 

After the lasting strip has been 
applied to the insole as above noted, 
the edges of the upper are drawn 
over the edge of the insole and are 
caught or ho|oked on the projecting 
points of said strip. The shoe is 
then sewed to permanently connect 
the insole and upper, either with or 
without a welt, as the case may be, 
after which the flexible metal strip 
may be removed and again used or 
discarded as desired, though in cer- 
tain cases it may be allowed to re- 
main in position,, under which condi- 
tions its points would (properly be 
turned down. 

While the tongues of that form of 
the invention shown firmly hold the 
flexible strip to the leather of the 
insole, they are of such a nature as 
to permit of said strip being easily 
removed if this should be desired 
after the stitchng operation has 
been performed. 



. MARLBORO NOTE$. 

— Alex Berry, paymaster in the 
Rice & Hutchins Main street factory, 
is visfting relatives and friends in 
Nova Scotia. George Berry, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Middle- 
sex plant of the same company, is 
also In Nova Scotia for a two-weeks* 
stay. 

— Timothy McCarthy, foreman of 
one of the departments of the 
Mould Shoe Co., Pepperell, is en- 
joying a few days' vacation at home. 

— The C. J. O'Keefe Shoe Co.. 
Marlboro, are turning out about 150 
dozen (pairs of shoes per day. 

— Miss Katherine Gatley of Marl- 
boro, who is forelady in the T.. G. 
Plant Shoe Co., Jamaica Plain, is 
visiting points of interest in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and Old Point 
Comfort, Va. She is accompanied by 
several friends. 

— James Homen, foreman of the 
sole leather department of the 
Prouty Shoe Co. of Spencer, Mass., 
is spending a couple of weeks at 
home. 

— The Ashby-Crawford Shoe Co. 
has commenced stock-taking for the 
coming season. 



WARNING! 

Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
others are hereby notified that the 
purchase and use of any rubber de- 
vice for the protection of the edges 
or bottoms of boots and shoes, sim- 
ilar in character tlo the Novelty Edge 
Protector, manufactured and sold Iby 
us will constitute an infringement 
of our patent Number 1,041,830, 
Dated Oct. 22, 1912, and that all 
necessary steps toward the protec- 
tion of our rights will be taken. 

All orders for Novelty Edge Pro- 
tectors or modifications of the pro- 
tector, as at present made, should 
be negotiated directly with the Com- 
pany. 



Novelty Selling Co., 

688 ATLANTIC AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 



Sample Cards Sent on Request 



Fancy Shoe Buttons 

OF ALL KINDS 
MANUFACTURERS and 'IMPORTERS 

LESSER BROS. 

2008-2010 FIRST AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

Tel. Harlem 3540 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Forest Nickerson Vincent, ad- 
vertising manager for the Emerson 
Shoe Co., of Rockland, was married 
last Saturday night. His bride was 
Miss Dorothy Blanche Lyon of Hing- 
ham. They will make their home in 
Brockton. Daniel S. Howard, presi- 
dent of the Emerson Shoe Co. of 
Rockland, was one of the ushers. 
Mr. Vincent v is a member of the Pil- 
grim Publicity Co., Boston Press 
Club, Brockton Country Club, Nunc- 
katesset Canoe Club, Old Colony 
Shoe and Leather Association, Union 
Glee Club of Rockland,- Paul Revere 
Lodge of Masons of Brockton. 

— «At the meeting of the Brockton 
Association of Superintendents and 
Foremen, held Friday evening of 
last week, arrangements were made 
for the open house to be held dur- 
ing the four days of the Brockton 
Fair, which is their usual custom. 
One application for membership was 
received. • 

— John P. Buckley, a shoe worker 
in one of the shoe factories of 
Brocktop, has been nominated as a 
candidate for state senator on the 
Democratic ticket, at the primaries 
held last Tuesday. He is now serv- 
ing his second term as a member of 
the House of Representatives. 

— George Bagnall, foreman of the 
dressing room at the No. 3 factory 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. in 
•Brockton, !s confined to his home 
by an injury to his leg. 

— Prank Manning, a shoe worker 
at the factory of the E. E. Taylor 
Co. in Brockton, was nominated as 
a candidate for representative on 
the Democratic, ticket at the pri- 
maries. He is now serving his third 
term as a councilman of the city. 
At the time he was elected to the 
city government, he was only twen- 
ty-one years of age, having cast his 
first vote that year. 

— The following men, or firms in 
Brockton, or other shoe centres, 
have paid sums ranging from ten to 
one hundred dollars premium, for 
private boxes at the Brockton Fair: 
Charles Howard of the Howard & 
Foster Co., Fred F. iField of the F. 
F. Field Co., Brockton Rand Co., 
John S. Kent of the M. A. Packard 
Co.. George E. Keith, Eldon B. 
Keith, of the George E. Keith Co.; 
George Churchill of the Churchill & 
Aides Co., F. W. Filoon of the V. 
& F. W. Filoon Co., Gordon & Ber- 
man, Zenas W. Lewis of the Su- 
-perlor Polish Co., Laird, Prior Co., 
Horace A. Keith of the Brockton 
Webbing Co., T. D. Barry Co., Puri- 
tan Counter Co., all of Brockton; 
George W. Brown of the United Shoe 
Machinery Co., Baum Leather Co., 
Bristol Patent Leather Co., Pflster & 



Vogel Co.; American Hide & Leather 
Co., United States Leather Co., 
Richard Young, Walter Rapp, Farns- 
worth, Hoyt & Co.; George O. Jen- 
kins. Charles Howard of the How- 
ard of the Howard & Foster Co. is 
president of the Fair Association. 

— On account of the rush of busi- 
ness, the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. of 
Brockton will only be closed one 
day during the big Brockton (Fair. 
It has been their usual custom to 
close down two days. 

— The M. A. Packard Co. of 
Brockton, who recently leased three 
floors in the new eight-story brick 
factory at Brockton Center, have 
placed a new attractive sign on the 
side of the building facing the depot. 
It reads: "M. A. Packard Co., Fac- 
tory No. 3." 

— (James Porter has accepted a 
position as foreman of the finishing 
and dressing rooms at the factory of 
the Cleveland Shoe Co. in Rio Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. For the past two 
years he has been foreman of the 
finishing room at the factory of J. 
M. O'Donnell & Co. in Brockton. 
Last Friday the employes of the 
(room presented him a steamer trunk. 
His family will accompany him. 

— Shoe shipments from Brockton 
last week amounted to 17,536 cases, 
sent out from shipping points as 
follows: Brockton Center, 4773 
cases; South End, 6315 cases; 
North End, 644i8 cases, the largest 
shipment for the month. The total 
for the month was 63,896 cases. The 
total for the year thus far is 537,- 
516 cases, which is 146 cases less 
than for the same number of weeks 
last year. 

— S. C. Brady; has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the shoe 
factory of the Kirkendall Co. in 
Omaha, Neb. For the past thirteen 
years he has been with the Georgt 
H. Snow Co. of Brockton, and pre- 
vious to that with Isaac Prouty 
& Sons of Spencer, Mass. 

— The V. & F. W. Filoon Co. of 
Brockton have increased their capi- 
tal stock from $100,000 to $200,- 
000, in 1,000 shares at $100 per 
share, payable in cash when issued. 

— The extensive additions to the 
Hurley Bros, factory In Rockland 
are completed, and the firm is mak- 
ing preparations for moving ma- 
chinery, so as to be in a position 
to increase their output for the fall 
run. 



A SMOKING ROOM. 

In the new administration build- 
ing of the A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co., Peabody, Mass., there is a smok- 
ing room for men, as well as a rest 
room for women. 
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AMERICAN SHOEMAKING. 

Statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of American Shoemak- 
ingf published weekly tn Boston, 
•Mass., required by Act of August 
24, 1912. Editor, managing editor, 
and business manager, R. B. Rogers, 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 
Publisher, American Shoemaking 
Pub. Co., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
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CANTON, Ilili., NOTES. 

— The new shoe factory is rapidly 
being put in shape and every de- 
partment will be running full by 
Oct 1st. The firm will make 250 
pairs of youths' and little gents* 
shoes per day. 

Supt. "Joe" Donahue has made 
arrangements to get all experienced 
help from St. l«ouis for all the de- 
partments, so that the factory can 
toe operated to its full capacity. 
Local help will be trained and given 
the preference when it can be done 
without curtailing the factory out- 
put. The new factory already has 
enough orders to keep it busy for 
30 days. The cutting room began 
cutting Sept. 10th. 



DENIES REPORT OF NEW SHOE 
MACHINERY SHOP. 

Thomas C. Rowen, of the Hamel 
Shoe Machinery Co., of Lynn, Mass., 
denies a report, published in news- 
papers, that the Hamel Co. is to 
build a factory for the manufacture 
of shoe machinery on the Bushby 
property, Foster street, Peabody, 
Mass., which he and Hadley Jones 
recently purchased. There is one 
and one-half acres of land, and sev- 
eral manufacturing buildings in the 
Bushby property. Mr. Rowen says 
that he and Mr. Jones secured it 
for private investment. 



STRIKE OP LAttT MAKERS. 

The last makers at the factory 
of T. W. Gardiner & Sons, Lynn, 
Mass., are on a strike for the aboli- 
tion of the contract system of mak- 
ing lasts. T. W. Gardiner, head of 
the firm, says that the contract sys- 
tem is the best system. He says 
that this is the first labor trouble 
he has had in 4 7 years in the last 
business. 
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Works Company 
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Our Patent Sized 

Gold Leaf 

saves 5 to 10% in cost • 
of embossing. UStops 
waste of gold leaf. 

11 Produces BETTER 
results with less labor 
than any other method. 

OUR GOLD LEAF 

Will Not Tarnish 
or Change Color. 
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F. W. RAUSKOLB 

103 ARCH ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Lynn and the North Shore, 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— <A Chamiber of Commerce is be- 
ing formed in Lynn for the purpose 
of developing the city industrially, 
and otherwise. It will have a mem- 
bership of 1500 and a capital of 
$50,000. The General Electric Co. 
nas Subscribed $1,000 to the capital. 
Several shoe firms have subscribed 
£100 and $200 each. Maurice V. 
Bre8*ahan, who was formerly presi- 
dent of the Lynn Board of Trade, 
may be president of the new Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The chamber will 
establish an employment bureau, a 
traffic bureau, a new industries de- 
partment, and other branches that 
will help manufacturers. 

— A conference of shoe cutters of 
New England is to be called by 
Stephen L. Walsh, and other leading 
cutters of Lynn. The conference will 
be held in Lynn in the near future. 
Matters relating to the craft will be 
discussed. The conference will be 
open to all cutters, whether members 
of labor unions or not. 

One of the important matters that 
will come before the conference is 
the right of cutting room foremen 
to summarily discharge a cutter 
who "cut high," or who must ask for 
additional stock from which to cut 
the number of pairs of shoes the 
tag calls for. The Lynn cutters claim 
that a cutter has a right to a hear- 
ing 'before he is discharged, and to 
show, if he can, that the stock given 
him ran poor. 

— A committee of Lynn manufac- 
turers is at work on a graded price 
list. It is said that the committee 
intends to recommend some fairly 
good sized cut 8 in prices on work 
done by certain operators, both 
skilled and unskilled. It appears 
that during 1911, Lynn manufactur- 
ers increased the average wage of 
their employes by almost $1 a week, 
and that they made no increase in 
the value of their product. In 



1912, the value of their product de- 
creased. Manufacturers feel that 
wages are so high that they are 
handicapped in the development of 
their business. 

— It is reported that George C. 
Vaughn will (build a large factory in 
Peabody for the manufacture of 
ivory white sole leather. This leath- 
er is made by a new process. 

— The A. C\ Lawrence Leather Co. 
of Peatoody is getting out a new line 
of chrome sole leather, and it has 
been sampled by about 60 makers 
of medium and fine grades of shoes. 
It is intended chiefly for outing 
shoes. A pair of soles made from 
it is one-third as heavy as is a pair 
of rubber soles. It is flexible, and 
it won't slip on a wet sidewalk. 

— Deery-Cooper Co. have -taken 
three floors of the factory at 50 
Suffolk street, Lynn, and have in- 
creased their output of shoes for 
growing girls, misses, children and 
infants. The firm makes English 
welt shoes exclusively. Charles F. 
Deery, senior partner of the firm, 
has charge qf the cutting room, and 
buys the leather. C. E. Cooper has 
charge of the bottom stock depart- 
ment. 

— A line of copper-toed shoes for 
boys Is now being made by Marston 
& Brooks, Canal street, Salem. 

— Hodgdon, Durand Shoe Co., 
Canal street, Salem, which was re- 
cently organized, has completed the 
equipment of its factory, and has 
begun to make shoes. It will pro* 
duce women's" welt shoes exclusively. 

— The Dane Machine Co. has a 
car-load of leather working machin- 
ery at its factory in Salem. It was 
purchased by a Mexican customer. 
They are holding it until peaceful 
conditions are restored in Mexico, 
and it once more becomes safe to 
send goods across the boundary line. 



THE BACKBONE 

of a SHOE is the SHANK. If 
you want to make shoes with good 
backbones — the kind that stand 
up— use OUR NEW 

CUSTOM SHANK 

Made of Selected Leatherboard — 
Half the price of solid /leather, 
and better— Lines always the same. 
Produces perfect' 'Egg Shape* 'and "Cottage Bottoms' 'now in vogue in high grade lines. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

MOORE & CO., ■^jflRc**-* Maiden, Mass. 
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NG CRAYONS 



Indispensable for use as a marking or checking crayon. 
Made in two sizes : No. 101 small and No. 104 large. 

Put up in boxes containing one dozen crayons. Twelve 
boxes (one gross) in a package. 

We strongly recommend ONE trial of these crayons; we 
shall receive your orders regularly afterwards as the result. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

General Department 
205 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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LASTS SHOULD BE WIDER AT 
THE TREAD. 

To those who will closely examine 
the feet of people seen on the street 
It will not take long to come to the 
conclusion that many wear ill-fltting 
shoes. One of the first things noticed 
is that the tread of sole does not 
begin to be wide enough for the foot 
and as a result of this shoes wear 
over on one side, generally on the 
outside. 

Probably there is not one foot in 
10 today that rests squarely on the 
insole of the shoe it is wearing. In- 
soles may be wide enough at the 
toe and heel but what about the 
(ball? Almost any insole that be- 
longs in a shoe is supposed to fit the 
foot, but see how it measures as 
against the outlines of the sole of 
the foot that is to rest upon it. 

Shoes seem to be all right in all 
other respects with the single % ex- 
ception of the width, and here' is 
where the advance must come in 
future improvements. The bottom 
of the last must be wider and it 
must follow more nearly the exact 
lines of the foot, especially across 
the ball. 



ARMY SHOE CONTRACTS. 

During this year, the government 
has bought 800,000 pairs of army 
shoes, for about $2,360,000. Joseph 
M. Herman, Millis, Mass., has pro- 
Tided about 500,000 pairs of them, 
W. H. McElwain Co. about 166,000 
pairs. Recently bids for 200,000 
pairs were opened, and contracts for 
100,000 pairs were awarded to Jo- 
seph M. Herman, for 66,000 pairs 
to W. H. McElwain and for 36,000. 
pairs to W. H. Moulton of St. Louis. 



LARGE LONDON FIRM. 

Baxter & Co., London, leather 
merchants, will display leather made 
by several American tanning firms 
at the London shoe and leather fair. 
This firm has an office in Boston, 
and about 25 branch offices scatter- 
ed about the world. Its headquar- 
ters are in London. 



FARMING ON THE SIDE. 

The George E. Keith Shoe Co., 
Campello, Mass., has devoted a large 
piece of property to raising garden 
produce for the company's lunch 
room. The idea is a novel one. Be- 
sides the large restaurant at the 
administration building the com- 
pany has three factory lunch rooms 
which are patronized daily by em- 
ployes in the various rooms and de- 
partments, and the fresh vegetables 
will be appreciated. Lettuce, radish- 
es and peas have been served at the 
administration building dining hall 
several times. 



LASTEftS GET INCREASE. 

A local board of arbitration has 
settled a dispute over the price list 
in the lasting room of the Watson 
Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass. The board 
has awarded the lasters an increase 
of one-half a cent on any combina- 
tion last, an increase of one centi for 
lasting up and down, and an increase 
of one-half cent to Ideal operators 
on last No. 83, a high toe last. Both 
the firm and the lasters have ac- 
cepted the decision of the board. The 
lasters will get back pay, figured on 
the increase price per pair, from 
Aug. 9, when the matter was first 
brought up. 



COLLECT SAWDUST NOW. 

In Lynn, Mass., a sawdust com- 
pany sends wagons . among the last 
and box factories collecting saw- 
dust. 



SHANKS of all kinds 



CHURCHILL & ALLEN, Lynn, Mats. 



BO X 



-FORTHE- 



Shoe Factory 



BORAX USED IN THE WATER FOR DAMPENING THE SOLE 
MAKES THE SOLE FLEXIBLE. PREVENTS CHIPPING OF 
THE EDGES. AND MAKES A SMOOTH, VELVETY FINISH. 

\ WRITE PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY. 
100 WHHam Street, NEW YORK, for receipt 
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PATENT LEATHER 
SOFTENER 

P#o«trate« the leather v«ry quickly 
and do«« not injur* H. 

KENT & SMITH KSS5: 



r> . TUBES ^^ 

DIES. PUNCHES ^^ 
DONNELLY M*CH. CO 
BROCKTON la* 



Cut 
3ole3 

43 N. MONTELLO ST. 
BROCKTON 



Jobbers la ■nriutii 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 



GORDON & BERMAN 



Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Manufacturer* and Importan of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 

"CLINCH- AJXJUSTO '-BOW 
M a IC. CLINCH" BOW 



23 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 



PATENT \ 

SPEOALTIES J 



219 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX-TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Description 

NaUonal-Shoe-FliMtlngs-Oo. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 



J. V. KNOX 



"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

JOSEPH E. KNOX & COMPANY, . 



LYNN. MASS. 



Novelty 

Beige 

Protectors 



Save money in the packing room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair^stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Buildmg, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 

3. & F>. Lantern Slides 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton, M 



m's end Women's 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Mass. 



Dispose of returned 
or in stock footwear 



Surplus 

CL _ __ by advertising in Whole- 
OlWeS Bargains-J^S"*^- 

1107 FUtavoo Bid*. NEW YORK CITY 
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Industrial Information. 

Notes of New Factories New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



LYNN, MASS. 

EAGLETON BROS., manufacturers 
of cut soles and taps, have moved 
from 166 Summer street to the new 
factory, which they have just built 
at 196-199 Boston street, this city. 
The new factory is of wood, two 
stories above a finished basement. 
It is 40 by 150 feet. It is steam 
heated, and its machinery is driven 
by electric motors. The firm of 
Eagleton Bros, is made up of 
Charles T., and John Eagleton. They 
came to Lynn from Spencer, Mass., 
ten years ago. They have been in 
business in Lynn for nine years. 

PEABODY MASS. 

T. H. O'KEEFE Is moving his 
tannery from the rear of Foster 
street, this place, to the American 
Hide & Leather Co. factory at the 
corner of Bridge and Goodhue 
streets, Salem. In his new location, 
ho will increase his output. He 
makes white alum sheep and chrome 
cabretta leather. 

BERWICK, ME. 

LEXNOX-NAGLE LEATHER CO. 
of this place has been incorporated 
with a capital of $10,000, and the 
following officers: — Garrett F. Nagle, 
Peabody, president; Joseph L. Len- 
nox, Haverhill, treasurer. The new 
company has taken the Herson tan- 
nery at Berwick. It has fitted it 
up for the manufacture of sheep 
leather, both blacks and colors. Mr. 
Nagle, who has been in the sheep 
leather business in Peabody for a 
number of years, will have general 
charge of the factory. Mr. Lennox, 
treasurer of the company, is a son 
of Mr. Lennox of Lennox & Briggs, 
kid leather manufacturers, Haver- 
hill. John Madigan of Peabody will 
have charge of the tanning. The, fac- 
tory has about 40,000 feet of floor 
Bpace, is equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, driven by electric power, 
and it has a capacity of 300 dozen 
of sheepskins daily. 

BIRMINGHAM, AliA. 

It now seems quite certain that 
this city will have a shoe factory by 
January 1. This will be occupied 



by the CARUTHERS-IRWIN CO., 
and capitalized at $200,000. The 
factory will be located in the new 
Downey building at the corner of 
23rd street and First avenue. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A meeting of *the creditors of 
KRIEGER & CO. were called Sept. 
23, at which it was shown that the 
liabilities were $19,000, land the 
quick assets $4,779.96. In addition 
to these assets machinery, lasts, pat- 
terns, dies, etc., taken at $10,512. 
An offer of 50 cents on a dollar was 
made. 

OLATHE, KAN. 

C. HYER & SONS of this place 
have moved into their new build- 
ing. They employ about 150 men 
and turn out 15,000 pairs of shoes 
ayear. 

MONTREAL, CAN. 

Machinery has lately been install- 
ed in the factory of *he EUREKA 
SHOE CO. for the manufacture of 
women's McKays. 

SALEM, N. H. 

The CONSOLIDATED SHOE CO., 
formerly of Salem, Mass., has re- 
moved to this city. They are man- 
ufacturers of women's McKays for 
the retail and jobbing trades. 




•HANKS efererrstrU and send. We make 
•EO*OE ' W.' "i'maLL*, Lye*. Mass. 

Adams Cutting Dies 

Catrsnteed to Cat rosiest 

FltPitUrasPtrftctli 

sod Stand Up Better tksa 
any Diet Bade. 

Secesser to A. M. BO WB 
rB*taNUh*dlS67j 
John J. Adams Worcester, Mam 




Eureka! Eureka! Eureka! 
DISCOVERED AT LAST: 

a Box Toe Backing Waterproof Compound which will absolute- 
ly prereot all water stains coming through "tan tips. 1 ' Thus 
eliminating much unnecessary labor caused by stains, wrinkles 
and bunches. Write for samples end forget your worries. 



EUREKA 
CEMENT CO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South Shore Supplies 
Co.. 8 Commercial Wf., 
Brockten, Mats. 
New En g la n d Agency 
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Bit Machine 

Crimping Vamps of every description 
by tfce Latest Improved Method. 

In general use by the Leading 
Shoe Manufacturers throughout 
the world. 

It means less trouble in the 
lasting room. 

Specially adapted for Crimping 
High Toed Blucher Vamps 
(Legge System). 

Forms heated by Gas or Elec- 
tricity. 



LOCKETT CRIMPER For further information address 

•ton or Brockt 
Massachusetts 



lockett Crimping Machine Co., **- or Brockto * 



Counter 

AND 

Box Toe 

S ki ver 



It for automatically skiving counters and box toes. 
It does the work in one operation. 



W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 

kYPIPI| IVI^^^B^B-, VJm ^B. ^Km 

Manufacturer* of the Most Complete Line of Counter and Heel Melons Machinery 

Represented by/ 

NOLLESCHK-WKRKE OO. f WEIS&EftFELS ON SAALE, GERMANY. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
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St. Louis Notes. 



— A judgment was rendered 
against the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co. for $445,311.55, in favor of 
Wolff Bros. & Co., shoe manufactur- 
ers at Cincinnati, Ohio, by Judge 
Van Valkenburg of fthe United 
States Court 1l Denver, Col., last 
Monday. 

The verdict was the outcome of a 
suit brought by the Cincinnati shoe 
house several years ago against the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. for al- 
leged infringment on trade and un- 
fair competition. The Wolff Bros. 
Co. contended that the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Co. infringed on their 
trade-mark when they branded one 
of' their makes "American Lady," 
because they were manufacturing a 
shoe which they named "American 
Girl." * They charged Hamilton- 
BrowL' with using the catchy adver- 
tisement, "A shoe with the char- 
acter of tfhe woman." They alleged 
it was an imitation of their adver- 
tisement, "A shoe as good as the 
girl." 

The case had been tried in all the 
lower courts and appealed in every 
court. Both sides have employed 
able counsel and the case has been 
bitterly contested in overy court, 
first one, then the other winning the 
decision. 

The attorneys for the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Co. announced the case 
would be appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The judgment is the largest ever 
rendered is< a case, in which a trade- 
mark is involved. Perhaps one- 
fourth of the judgment represents 
court costs which accrued in the long 
hard fight through all the lower 
courts. 

— About 250 shoe cutters of the 
Sunlight factory of the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Co., who quit work 
Monday of Last week and returned 
Tuesday pending a conference with 
J. T. Johnston, general superintend- 
ent* of all the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co.'s factories. 

Mr. Johnston said he anticipated 
no further trouble and said the 



walk-out was a little misunderstand- 
ing. Grant Smith, business agent, 
said the cutters thought Mr. John- 
ston was in the city at the time he 
was away, and that the men were 
being ignored, is the reason they 
quit, and he said he felt confident 
Mr. Johnston and the men would 
come to a satisfactory agreement 
without any more trouble. 

The union men in the other Ham- 
ilton-Brown Shoe Co. factories have 
made no demand so far. Last year 
there was a strike in four facrories. 
It lasted six months, and the firm 
trained and hired new men in prac- 
tically every department, and the 
union lost, as they did in tbeir strike 
about lour years previous. 

Johansen Bros. Shoe Co.'s em- 
ployes are members of the Interna- 
tional Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union. John Meyers Shoe Co.'s em- 
ployes are also members of the same 
union, and both have adopted the 
union stamp and advertise it exten- 
sively. These are the only employes 
who are affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union in St. Louis. All the other 
factory employes are members of 
the United Shoe Workers' Union. 
There were three other unions in 
St. Louis, the Missouri Boot und 
Shoe Workers* Union, The Independ- 
ent Boot and Shoe Workers' Union 
and an Independent Union in the 
two factories of the Wertheimer- 
Swartz Shoe Co. All sent delegates 
to a convention which united them 
in one body Sept. 7, 1909, as the 
United Shoe Workers. 

— OS. P. Spalsbury, superintendent 
of the Homes-Take plant, has re- 
turned from a vacation. 

— The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 
has made plans to increase their 
manufacturing capacity, and have 
been negotiating with several cities 
in Missouri regarding the location. 
Union and California, Mo., are both 
making a hard fieht for it. The 
firm has not yet decided which of 
tHe several cities they will select. 



SHAWMUT STAY & 

TAPE CUTTING 

MACHINE 

Used for Bows and Labels 

Cuts any Length from 1-16 to 
12 in. and up to 2 in. wide 
and cuts 200 pieces per minute. 

Makers of Special Shoe 
Machinery. 

All inquiries gladly answered 



Manufactured by 



SHAWMUT MACHINERY COMPANY 



« LIlfOOL.1V ST, 



BOSTON, MASS, 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

— In the Superior Court at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., last week, a verdict 
of $3,000 was awarded Joseph Pelo- 
quin of Brockton, who sought dam- 
ages to the amount of $10,000 from 
the Geo. E. Keith Co. The plaintiff 
claims that while he was an opera- 
tive in the factory, the dieing-out 
machine on which he was at work, 
was defective, and as a result he 
lost his right thumb. 

— The Ellis Cement Co. ia prepar- 
ing to build a new factory at Maiden, 
Mass. The building will he about 
100 by 50 feet and two stories high. 
The Ellis Cement Co. was establish- 



of the week. The A. E. Little Co. 
factory is closed all the week. 

— Mr. Ww M. Flaherty, formerly 
with the Thatcher Shoe Co., of Rich- 
mend, Va., as sole leather foreman, 
is in Boston on business. 

— The U. S. M. Co. has put its 
plant at Beverly, Mass., on a five- 
days-a-week schedule. 

—It is expected that about fifty 
or sixty Germans and Belgians will 
arrive in Manchester, N. H. f about 
October 12, to work in the new tan- 
nery of the W. H. McElwain Com- 
pany. 
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Office Boy —Your foreman waits WITHOUT. 

Supfc— Without what ? 

Office Boy— Without the proper style 

TAG HOLDERS 



Wei! He SHOULD Worry 





I I 




•EXCELSIOR" "NATIONAL" "LINCOLN" 

Write Us Today for Samples 
and Quotations. 



You would be surprised...]/... 

You knew how many factories use our Tag holders 

You would be pleased If... 

You were using them in your factory for they are 
so simple and convenient. 



The S. M. Supplies Co. 

121 Beach Street Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONAL. 

— M. C. Brennan has accepted a 
position in charge of the welt de- 
partment at the W. H. McElwain 
East Side factory, Manchester, N. 
H. 

—James Mack, formerly superin- 
tendent for French, Shriner & Urner, 
Is now in charge of the Rockland 
(Mass.) factory of Rice & Hutchins. 
Mr. Mack is regarded as an expert 
in the production of high-grade 
men's welts. 

— «Mr. Edward F. Beach, treas- 
urer of the St. Louis Rubber Ce- 
ment Co. of St. Louis, Mo., is in 
Lynn, Mass., looking over the West 
Lynn plant of the company. 

Mr. Beach is very much pleased 
with the prospects of the same and 
much taken up with this city and 
its surroundings. 

Mr. W. O. Hadley is in charge of 
the plant and with his father and 
son are managing the different de- 
partments. 

— F. L. Spaulding has accepted a 
position with the Minister, Myles 
Shoe Co., Toronto, Can., in charge 
of the lasting department. 

— Mr. Frank Campbell, formerly 
of Carlisle, Pa., has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Paff Shoe Co., Alex- 
andria, Va. 



— Mr. Geo. Messier of Nashua, N. 
H., formerly employed with the W. 
H. McElwain Cot;, has accepted a 
position with the E. E. Taylor Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 

• — Mr. Frank. H. Holmes, who recent- 
ly resigned his position in charge of 
the lasting and making rooms at 
the factory of the Raymond Shoe Co. 
on Granite street, Haverhill, Mass., 
was presented with a handsome 
meerschaum pipe and traveling set 
this week. 

— W. B. Bennett, the Boston man- 
ager of the National Shoe and Leath- 
er Fair, sailed for Liverpool, Eng., 
Sept. 23. He will make a study of 
London Shoe and Leather Fair with, 
a view to obtaining ideas for the 
Boston fair of next July. 

— Mr. E. H. Brown is now in 
charge of the making and flnishirg 
departments of the Cotter Shoe Co., 
Lynn, Mass. Mr. Brown was form- 
erly with the R. & G. Shoe Co., of 
Newburyport, Mass.,) also with Dodge 
Bros, for several years. 



WESTERN EXPERTS <X)MB EAST. 

Seven foreman have recently re- 
signed from the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo., to take 
places in the Dunn & McCarthy 
shoe shops at Binghamton, N. Y. 



Cut Vour Own Sandpaper 

Donnelly 

Sandpaper 

Stripper 

Saves several dol- 
lars on each roll. 

No expense for 
parts — machine 
does not run over 
75 revolutions. 

Cuts paper into 
any width and 
reels it into rolls. 

DONNELLY 

MACHINE 

COMPANY 

Brockton, Mam. 
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MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain very satisfactory foreman and workmen for various 
departments through this department. 
AdTertisments listed under "Help Wanted" and "Position Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of 1 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 5 
cents per word for two weeks; 6 cents per word for three ' 
weeks; 7 cents per word lor four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear In this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to Insure publication* 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — Party with $5,000.00 
capital to invest and take active 
part in a growing concern in Ken- 
tucky. Corporation capitalized at 
$15,000.00. Making good money, 
but wish to increase business. Pre- 
fer party having experience in cut- 
ting and fitting. Address 3201-C, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED — A man 34 
years old with 15 years' experience 
in sole leather cutting room, desires 
a position as foreman. Thoroughly 
competent to teach cuttii.g in all 
parts from side or strip, men's or 
women's shoes. Can furnish good 
references." Will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress Box 32, Chelsea, Mass. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of packing room by a young mau ac- 
customed to handling large rooms 
in factories making fine shoes. Kirst- 
class references. Address 302, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION \y ANTED as superin- 
tendent, or charge of office, by young 
man with 17 years' experience in 
office and the practical departments 
of the factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade. 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



PITTING ROOM foreman is open 
for position. First-class mechanic 
on all machines. Expert on Reece. 
Good references. Address 604, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



SOLE LEATHER MAN desires po- 
sition. Has had long experience as 
foreman ou men's and women's fine 
work. Expert on cutting, manipu- 
lating and stock fitting. Best ref- 
ereces. Address 1101, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room on women's McKay* 
welt or turn shoes. Forty-three years 
of age; have had 15 years' experience 
as foreman. Competent to teach 
help; can get results and furnish the 
best of references. Address 1903, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED— Expert turn 
shoe man with wide experience on 
high grade work in all departments 
of the factory, desires position in 
charge of making room or as gen- 
eral superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 2302, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



STITCHING ROOM foreman wants 
position on men's, women's, boys* 
and misses' shoes. Young man with 
15 years' experience, good organ, 
izer, instructor of help, and can 
keep machines in repair, including 
Reece. At present employed. Best 
of references from past and present 
employers. Address 501, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — Am looking 
for position In charge of cutting 
room, where cutting to close figures 
is demanded. I believe I can assist 
any manufacturer who is having dif- 
ficulty in getting results in the cut- 
ting department. Will give demon- 
stration of ability to any one in- 
terested. Address 803, oare of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room, can take full charge, 
making any kind of shoes. Am now 
employed, making change as firm 
intends moving out of country. Ad- 
dress 204, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED by stitching 
room foreman with exceptional ex- 
perience on every kind and grade. 
Will give results along the lines of 
better and more economical produc- 
tion and quantity. Address 203,. 
care of American Shoemaking. 
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POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live up-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and selling 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man. Sixteen years' experi- 
ence and have thorough knowledge 
in all departments, welts, turns and 
McKays. Will give gilt edge ref- 
erences from present firm I have 
been with for 13 years. Address 
602, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED— Would like 
to hear from a Canadian or Western 
concern needing a superintendent 
and wishing to .produce New Eng- 
land styles with New England meth- 
ods for the United States or Cana- 
dian market, or who wish to change 
from McKays to welts. Any loca- 
tion. Employed, but wish to change. 
Ample experience and references. 
Would like small factory making 
fine goods or larger concern on style 
and quality. Address 101, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on either welts or 
McKays. Experience in leading 
New England factories. Can teach 
operators on all lasting and pulling- 
over machines. Temperate habits 
and best references. Address 202, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by young 
man as cutting room foreman on la- 
dies' fine shoes. A-l designer and 
able to do buying if necessary. Best 
references. Address 1902, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man with wide experience in 
all departments. Best of references 
as to honesty, ability, etc., from firm 
I am with, and have foeen for the 
past 14 years. Will go anywhere 
in United States, Canada, Mexico or 
Europe. Address 603, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or in charge of cutting room 
by young man experienced in hand- 
ling women's, misses', children's 
boys', and youths' factories, both as 
superintendent and buyer of upper 
stock. Am familiar with welts, Mc- 
Kays and turns. Address 102, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by young 
man to take charge in small factory 
of treeing and packing room on 
men's medium welts. All-round 
shoe repairer. Can make own washes 
and oil stain remover. Des not drink 
or smoke. Unquestionable ref- 
erences. Will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 1601, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent. 
Have had charge of all departments 
of shoemaking.; 15 years' experience 
on weKs and McKays. Address 
1987, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent, 
or quality man. Thorough knowl- 
edge in all departments on welts, 
McKays or turns; men's or women's. 
Would consider a position as fore- 
man of making or lasting room. Can 
furnish good references as to abil- 
ity and character. Address 1602, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



SALESMAN wants position with 
shoe findings concern on stains, re- 
pairers, dressings, etc. Good demon- 
strator. Address 340-A, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by superin- 
tendent experienced in costing, wo- 
men's lines, especially fine welts, 
would accept position as superintend- 
ent, cost man, or in charge of pro- 
duction department. References 
from leading New England firms. 
Address 280, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making or lasting room. Would 
prefer to locate in the West. Can 
furnish A-l references. Address 
1987, care of American Shosmaklng. 



JOBS AND MI8MATH8 WANTED 
RYAN SHOB CO., HANNIBAL, MO. 



POSITION WANTED — Would like 
a position as foreman of making 
room with twenty years' experience. 
Five years with the firm am now 
with. Can furnish references from 
same, also others. Would not ob- 
ject to country factory. Can take 
charge from lasting to finishing. Ad- 
dress 601, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of cutting room on meL's work. 
Fifteen years' experience in the East 
and Middle West. Can furnish good 
references and willing to go any- 
where. Address 1805, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



— Paper overshoes are the newest 
thing in the shoe trade. They were 
recently patented. Judging from the 
patent papers, these overshoes will 
be made of oiled paper or some other 
waterproof material. They will fold 
like a paper drinking cup. They are 
for use just once, as are sanitary 
drinking cups. 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Can be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER T &2Sr 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Wrtto ms About Either op Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

VOTING ROOM DEPARTMENT 
305 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Primer Of 

Scientific Management 



by Frank B. Gilbreth 
member of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Introductory by 
Louis D. Brandeis, Esq. 

This book deals with 
Time Studies, Motion 
Studies, Prevention of 
Soldiering, Ratesof Com- 
pensation and all points 
of vital interest to every 
man interested in de- 
veloping efficiency in the 
factory. ... 

Price Postpaid $1.16 



DEMING & ROGERS PUB. CO. 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mats. 



" A Manual of 
Shoemaking " 

By W. H. DooUy 



A book of industrial inform- 
ation pertaining to shoe 
manufacturing and tanning. 

Explains in simple language 
the various processes of shoe- 
making, giving technical 
names for the various parts 
of the shoe and the processes 
of production. An invaluable 
book to beginners in shoe- 
making. 

Price $1.50 
and Postage 



American Shoemaking 



683 Atlantic At«du« 



Borto 



KEEP THOSE EDGES 
GLEAN 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 67 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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RED LETTER LIST 

OF SHOE FACTORY SUPPLY HOUSES 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



1913 



SHOE FACTORY 

BUYER'S GUIDE 

Now Ready * just off the press 



A most complete Buyer's Reference Book. 



Convenient Vest Pocket Size 
Bound in Durable Leather Cover Price $2.00 



Rogers 6 Atwood Publishing Co. 
212 Essex Street, - - Boston, Mass. 



Novelty Edge Protector *-Z££S?* 

PROTBGT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
on your forepart edges 683 Atlantic Avenue, 
by using it. Boston, Mass. 






TOUR ADV. IN THIS SPACE 

1 Color $72 Per Year 

2 Colors $78 " " 
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Climax Cloth Polishing 

Brushes 



Glii 
Seersucker 

These brushes tie 
rery successfully used 
for finishing russet 
bottoms and shanks 
when a high gloss is 
required. They are 
also often used for 
cleaning uppers. By 
their use the very best 
results are obtained. 
Write us or any of 
our branch offices for 
illustrated catalogue. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston, - - Mass. 
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Patent Applied For The Columbia Ribbon Co., Paterson. N. J. 
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Write Today for Samples and Prices. 




COLUMBIA RIBBON CO., Paterson. N. J. 


Q. 
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The 



ttDc-n rar-^r^svr " 



"American Shoemaking Directory" 

A list of shoe manufacturers in the United States and Canada, giving location, kind of 
shoes made, capacity, and names of superintendent and buyer. 2 3-4x5 1-2. 200 pages, 

"Shoe Factory Buyers' Guide** 

A list of firms selling shoe factory Supplies, classified according to the product. 
8 1-4x6 1-4. 280 pages. Should be in the hands of every buyer in the Shoe Factory. 

"Shoe Jobbers, Wholesale Finders, and 
Department Store List" 

A Directory o£these trades, classified according to location. 2 3-4x5 1-2. 

"Buyers* Guide for Shoe Dealers" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory supplies, classified findings dealers, classified according 
to the product. 200 pages, 3 1-4 6 1-4. 

Buyers* Guide for Leather Manufacturers** 

For Tanners, Curriers. Japanners. Chemists, Superintendents, Foremen, classified accord- 
ing to the product. 200 pages, 3 1-4x6 1-4. 

"Buyers' Guide for Manufacturers of Fancy 
Leather Goods** 

A list of firms selling this trade, also list of manufacturers of Fancy Leather Goods. 

PRICE OF OUR DIRECTORIES. $2.00 EACH BY MAIL POSTPAID. 
Circulars and furlher particulars. tree on request. 

ROGERS & ATWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The Reece Button-Hole 
Finishing Machine 

THE GREATEST LABOR SAVER IN A SHOE FACTORY 



This machine collects the thrum 
ends and stay cord, and stitches them 
to the inside of button-hole pieces, 
without showing through on the right 
side, and without folding the work, 
thereby avoiding any marking or 
creasing. 

Button holes that have been fin- 
ished by the Reece Finishing Machine 
will keep their shape and outwear any 
other button-hole, as they are much 
stronger and more durable. 

These machines are in extensive 
use throughout the world. 

Samples of work and terms sent 
on application. 



The Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 

Office and Factory 

600 to 514 HARBISON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 

— Branch offices in all shoe center*. 
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There is no substitute for 


Mullen's Patent 
Repairer 




The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why watte time and money and spoil 
your shoes by trying other methods. 




MUI 

Western Ag«i 
Canadian Age 
German Agea 
Enslith Agent 


„LEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON. MASS. 

its t Blelock Mfff. Co.. 913 Locust Street. St. Louis, Mo. 

nts: Keirrsr Brothers, 96 Prince Street, Montreal 




tt: W»cf»koItr A Hf^>, Hamburg 




« : Gimson St Company, Leicester, England 







THE 



Duplex Eyeletting Machine 



IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 



MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

BOSTON. 



EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STREET 
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Are You Considering 
Where You Will Buy 
Your Rubber Soles for 
the Coming Season ? 

If so, get enr prices before placing your 
order. We know they will interest you. 

Probably you had trouble last season with 
rubber soles— slow deliveries, etc. If so, 
let us demonstrate our ability to take care 
of you. 

We guarantee our qualities to run uni- 
form, and have an equipment and ca- 
pacity to meet every demand. 

If you are looking for rubber soles that 
will wear~LET US SEND YOU A SAM- 
PLE PAIR OF REAL SOLES THAT 
WILL OUTWEAR ANYTHING YOU 
HAVE HAD. 

We will be pleased to send you our latest 
catalogue on request. It will give an idea 
of some of the different styles and swings 
we are manufacturing. 

Write For Samples 

and prices on our UNIT SOLE. Made in 
both men's and women's. 



The B & R Rubber Co. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, - - - MASS. 
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PEREECT" LEATHER SHOE STRAP 






The "Perfect" Leather Shoe Strap is the best and most up- 
to-date shoe strap ever offered the shoe trade. 

It will not catch the trousers as it does not extend .beyond 
the top of the shoe. 

When attaching, tfoe flat end is sewed between the upper 
and the top facing with the wedge-shaped portion on the out- 
side of the shoe; then, by the aid of a special attachment fitted 
to a Cylinder Arm Bar Tacking Machine, it is easily and quick* 
ly tacked in place. 



(£*C 



44 



PULL-ON" LEATHER SHOE STRAP 



^patented; 

The "PuH-On" Leather Shoe Strap differs from the "Per- 
fect" type in that only one operation is necessary to attach it, 
and when in use it extends slightly above the top of the shoe. 

It is attached in the same manner as the regular Web 
Strap. 

(See next page) 
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A New, Practical, Neat and Attractive* 
Shoe Strap that replaces the old Web 
Strap which is a hindrance to good looks 
and comfort. 



WHEN these straps are used, there is no 
long tongue hanging out from the top 
of the shoe or to be tucked into it. 
This is especially true of the "Perfect" 
type of thoe strap, which comes flush with the top 
of the shoe. The "Pull-On" type more closely 
resembles the regular Web Strap, except that it 
extends only about 1-4 inch abore the top and is 
permanently fixed in one position. There is no 
loop to locate on either of these straps, and when 
placed between the fingers they act as a wedge and 
allow enough of a grip to readily pull on the shoe. 
Both of these straps are manufactured of flexible 
material. 

All of our straps are finished articles ready to 
sew into the shoe., without any preliminary opera- 
tions. 

These straps are generally furnished in three 
colors— Black, Light Tan and Dark Tan — and cost 
no more than a good quality Web Strap. 

Special colors will be made to order if the cus- 
tomer will furnish the stock, on which a small 
allowance will be made for every pound used. 

Packed 50 dozitt pairs in a cart**. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Sales Departmaat 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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A NEW ARCH SUPPORTINC SHANK 

Tho Orawford Combination 



IT m FUMDAMCMTALLY M9HT I 
IT 19 MEOHA9HOALLY PCJRFEOT I 



It cannot slip or slide and wear through the outersole. 
SEE i THE LOOK HOLDS IT I 




You ice the thank is extra trussed it cannot break down, no matter how great the weight. 

It eliminates erery trouble now caused 
by arch supporting shanks. 

Yoq now hare a doWco Mr. 

Manufacturer Ant enable* yam 

to make aa arch supporting 

shoe which U absolutely fault- 



Send us a pair of your innersoles chan- 
nelled and let us attach the Crawford 

Combination to them. 



THE H. F. CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 

■ONTEU.0 STATION BROCKTON, MASS. 



PERFECTION 
COUNTER 

AND 
BOX TOE 
BUFFING 
MACHINE 



This machine is for buffing counters and box toes. The 
Perfection Buffer will 'buff the edges down thin with reduc- 
ing the thickness of tlhe centers. The work done on the Per- 
fection Buffer is superior to hand buffing. 



W.J. YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 

LYNN - MASS. 
REPRESENTED BY 

Giroaon & Co., Leicester, English Agents — Nollesche-Werke Co., Weia- 
enfels on Saale, Germany. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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Best Results in the 
Lasting Room, 

no matter what system of lasting 
you employ, are secured by using 

Standard Waterproof 
Box Toe Gum 



The efficiency of the "Unit System" 
of lasting is greatly increased by 
its use. Largest and most success- 
ful manufacturers are satisfied 
with the results secured from the 
use of Standard Waterproof Gum. 



Tell us the conditions in your fac- 
tory and we will tell you how to 
use this gum with any system of 
lasting. 



STANDARD STAIN & BLACKING CO. 

DANIEL F. SHARKEY, Manager. 

LYNN, MASS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO MONTREAL, CANADA 

Canadian Factory and Storm 

703-706-707 Lafontaime St., East, Montroal 
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NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Wcar«tf1artbaw«e!tbtMlewfaitK»*krt kt*s m tfet Sktt, U*fttr. Mi alHti trite, Sanl m year eider 

A Short History of American Shoe makings- Fred v A. ,Gaan on f t.—. 

Arte of Tannta*, Ctrrjtat and iHrth»r Dffiihig, The— C. Morftt-- <f 1*00. 

BMt ul : 8Um Pnrteraa— C, B. Hitftl l #» .»•: 

BMt and Shoe Ceetfafs— L. O, Hm4)«7-|1J«. 

Boat aad Shoe Pattera Cattta* ~aa« CUekla*— P. W. Hasluek. 

Baat a a* Ska* Deslfm nad Maaafaetare— B. J. C. Swayalaad. 

Boat aad Shoe Makln*;— ^J. R» bene— 91.00. 

Batt Taaala*— W. FT. ■▼aaa » Q 3 .00. 

Footwear AdyertlaJn*— Wm. Bereodl— 

How to Fled Maaufaetarlne; Coats aad SaBta* Costa— tracklees 

Heme Mechani cs G at. Herkln— 

Hides aaa* Sklaa 

Leather Work— C. G. Lclsa d S3.00. 

Leather I a das tries Laboratory Book— H. R. 

Leather Worker*. Manual — M. C. Staa r 

Leather Maaafsctnrc St oron 

Leather Maaafaetare — A. Wa 

Leather Dreeelae>-M. C. La Mb, P. C. S. 

Leather Trades Chearietry— S. A. Tretataa, If. A*— 

Maaafaetare of Lubricants, Shoe Polishes nad Leather Dreaataaa, 



Ifaaafaetare of Leather. The— O. T. 

Modern Aaierleaa Taonlar— Vol. I, SS.oOf Vol. IL S8-00. 

Maaafactare of Leather— Beaaett ifisJBO. 

Maaafaetare of Bootn aad fhoee-^F. Y. Gelding ft .00. 

Ma anal af* Shoeaamklaal-^Dooley — S1.S0. 

Now and Complete - Treatlae oa The Arte af Tanning, -Cnrrrlha* and Leather 

Dresalnn>— H. Dnssnn ce S2S.00. 
Ifew Industrial Day, The — Wjm. C. Hedneld— fl.50. 
Practical Tanning— Flammin g f .00. 

Practical Treatlae on The Leather Industry — A. M. Villon— -010.00. 
Printer of ScienttAc Mtnagfmfnt— F.' B. Ollbrafh— tl-OO. 
Standard Pattern Cattiu*— C. J. Ward— 91.20 
Sewtna; Machines — P. N. Haaluck. 

Soldier's Foot and The Military Shoe — Bdw. L. Muusoa— 9LS0. 
Shoe and Leather Lexicon— $0.40. 

Scientific American Reference Book— Hopktlnn and Bond. 
Text-book of Tannins; — H. R. Procter — 94.00. 

Technology of Boot and Shoe Manufacture, The— Crentdam* 91*60 
Tenners' and Chemists' Handbook— Louis B. Levi nnd Barl V. Manae l S S.04K 



AMERIOAN SH0EMAKIN0 PUB. CO., 



212 Essex St, Boston, Mass. 



Rubber Heels 



FOR THE SHOE MANUFACTURER 



We are prepared to fill orders on all 
the standard brands of this style heel 
and can make up special brands and 
designs to order for Quantity business. 

Drop us a card today if you 
are interested and our re- 
presentative will call with 
samples. 

Plymouth Rubber Co. 

CANTON, MASS. 
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PATENT 
SIDES 



PATENT 
COLT 



"P & V" Patent Leathers have be- 
hind them the experience of 66 years 
of successful Tanning. 

The skins are picked out for a fine, 
tight, clear grain. Then a light fin- 
ish is applied that permits the grain 
to show through and gives the leath- 
er a bright jet black lustre. 

Smooth— Tough— Mellow 



Pf ister & Vogel Leather Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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It is the purpose of AMERICAN SHOE MAKING to render 
to all of its advertisers impartially thg best possible service 
both through the columns of the magazine and by supplying 
other special information. 

We cannot solicit order for one of our patrons without 
doing an injustice to others in the same line. Our advertising 
patronage is not based on what our solicitors can personally do 
for you, but on the merits of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING be- 
cause of its world-wide circulation. 



THE NEW TARIFF LAW 



With the signature by the Pres- 
ident of the new tariff bill on Oc- 
tober 3, boots, shoes and leather, 
shoe machinery and many sun- 
dries entering into the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes will be 
allowed free entry into the mar- 
kets of the United States. 

American Shoemaking has from 
the first, stood practically alone 
among the shoe trade publica- 
tions in pointing out the ability 
of American manufacturers to 
meet the changed conditions 
without serious results and prob- 
ably with clearer vision so far as 
export markets are concerned, 
and has always maintained that 
the greatest harm which could 
come to the industry would be 
brought about through exag- 
gerated statements regarding the 
disastrous effect on the industry 
which have been widely circu- 
lated with a view to influencing 
legislation. Such statements have, 
we believe, inspired needless fear 
and added to the uncertainties of 
business in the minds of certain 



manufacturers and many mem- 
bers of the wholesale and retail 
shoe trade. 

It is interesting in this con- 
nection to read the view of the 
editor of the Shoe and Leather 
Record of London, England, on 
this subject, as it so closely coin- 
cides with our own attitude on 
this question. It will be noted 
that the editor of the Shoe and 
Leather Record is willing to con- 
fess that "any hope of capturing 
the American market is idle." and 
"that the increase of freedom will 
lead to increased business both 
ways. ' ' 

We quote below the comment of 
our contemporary: 

"The American trade papers to 
hand this week have no word 
to say about the vote, which has, 
in effect, made the United States 
a free market for shoes and leath- 
er. Probably they had no more 
words to say when they realized 
that their campaign in favor of 
continuing the duties had failed. 
For months past the columns of 
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our transatlantic contemporaries 
have been filled with prophecies 
of the terrible things that would 
happen to American industry if 
shoe and leather goods were free 
listed. Now that the blow has 
fallen, the only paragraph on the 
subject we find is the following 
from the 'Shoe and Leather 
Weekly' of Chicago: — 
" ' Willis R. Hunt, the well-known 
Chicago wholesale leather dealer, 
has returned from a trip abroad. 
He feels certain that the tanners 
and shoe manufacturers of the 
United States have little to fear 
from European competition, 
which may result from the placing 
of leather and shoes on the free 
list. He visited a number of tan- 
neries and leather stores while in 
Europe, and found that leather is 
bringing higher prices in Eng- 
land and Germany than are ob- 
tainable here. Hides and skins 
are advancing in cost abroad, and 
there is nothing on the other side 
of the Atlantic to induce lower 
prices for leather.' 

"The above goes to show that, 
in the opinion of a competent ob- 
server, American tanners and boot 
manufacturers have nothing to 
fear from foreign competition, 
tariff or no tariff. The industries 
with which we are concerned are 
on a keenly competitive basis in 
the United States, and the coun- 
try is well able to supply all its 
requirements. The position is 
analogous to that which would be 
seen here if there was a duty im- 
posed on coal entering Newcastle. 
Duty or no duty, imported coal 
would have little chance. 

''Still, we would not! discourage 
English tanners and boot manu- 
facturers from entering the Amer- 
ican market. When the Under- 
wood Tariff comes into force, 
which will be soon, though the 
date is not yet fixed, a good many 
merchants and agents. will be glad 
to get the exclusive handling of 
novelties which they can import 
duty free. And there will be a 
public to buy such goods. When 
the wealth and population of the 
United States are remembered, it 
is obvious that a considerable sale 
of imported goods can be effected 
without making much impression 



upon the general market. Just 
as some American manufacturers 
have done well here without trace- 
able injury to British manufac- 
turers, so it will be found that 
we shall be able to send boots to 
the United States without hurt to 
anybody. But any hope of 'cap- 
turing the market' is idle. And 
any fear on the part of American 
manufacturers that they are go- 
ing to be beaten out of the do- 
mestic field is groundless. The 
probabilities are that the increase 
of freedom will lead to increased 
business both ways. If we sell 
more boots and shoes in America, 
we shall import more, and the 
competition will wake us all up 
and be good for everybody." 

MANCHESTER SHOES, TEX- 
TILES AND THE TARIFF. 

Manchester, N. H., is the fast- 
est growing shoe centre in the 
country, according to United 
States government statistics. Its 
shoe business has been rapidly 
developed by firms who are noted 
for their very efficient methods. 
Manchester is also an important 
textile city. Its shoe business is 
protected by a very low tariff. Its 
textile industry is protected by 
a high tariff. Yet its shoe busi- 
ness is growing a great deal fast- 
er than is its textile business. 
Evidently, efficiency has a great 
deal more to do with the growth 
of a manufacturing enterprise 
than has the tariff. 



TEMPERANCE AND EFFICI- 
ENCY. 

" Efficiency in labor means total 
abstinence/' declared the Crown 
Prince of Sweden at Hessilholra in 
1010: * 4 That nation which is first 
to free itself from the injurious 
effects of alcohol will thereby ob- 
tain a marked advantage over 
other nations in the amicable and 
intensive struggle for existence. 
T hope that our country will be 
the one which will first under- 
stand and secure this advantage." 
These words of the Crown 
Prince chime with those of the 
(ferman Emperor delivered at 
Murwiek in February. 1911: "The 
nation which takes the smallest 
quantity of alcohol will win the 
battles of the future."' 
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The purchase accounts in the 
accounting department of a shoe 
factory are the first and perhaps 
the largest items in the account- 
ing department, aside from the 
sales of the finished product. 
Every transaction passes through 
a certain routine, that helps in- 
sure accuracy. The transactions 
are recorded in;such a way that 
they may be referred to at any 
time. This also provides ample 
protection that insures against 
errors. 

The accounting department has 
no knowledge of any transaction 
until the invoice is passed into 
the department from the entry 
clerk, after going through the 
regular office routine, being 
clucked, entered and 0. K.'d by 
the proper authorities. It is 
then audited and approved by the 
head bookkeeper and a voucher 
is then made out, either by the 
head bookkeeper or the head sten- 
ographer, who acts as private 
secretary to the superintendent 
in cases where the duties permit. 
The modern voucher is an im- 
provement over the old-style 
method of payment. In part, it 
resembles the form used by the 
purchasing agent in buying sup- 
plies. 



First, because it compels every 
bill to go through a certain regu- 
lar routine from its receipt to its 
payment. 

Second, because it is impossible 
to pay a bill without the auditor, 
superintendent or members of the 
firm's knowledge. 

Third, because it answers as a 
ledger account with the creditor 
and saves opening an account in 
the ledger. 

Fourth, because it is a ledger 
record of the firm's transactions, 
distributed to the proper charge 
account. 

Fifth, because the returned, 
voucher is the receipt and also a 
double check, the same number 
being on the check that is on the 
voucher. 

Sixth, because it unites the dif- 
ferent parts of the firm's trans- 
actions with those whom they 
transact business. 

Diagram No. 1 shows the 
form of a voucher, that is very 
little different from the order 
blank that is used by the pur- 
chasing agent. The simple form 
needs no explanation. 

On the back of the voucher is 
the name and address of the firm 
to whom the voucher is made out, 
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for what month, the amount and 
number of check, the date paid, 
etc. 

The receiving clerk delivers the 
invoice to the purchasing agent 



the purchasing agent for correc- 
tion. When the same is approved, 
it goes to the entry clerk, then to 
the superintendent for his O. K 
Then it is passed to the account- 



No.. 



To. 



GABRALTER SHOE COMPANY 

VOUOHER 
St. Louis, Mo., 



.191 



AddroM. 



Invoice 


Date 


DESCRIPTION 


Amount 












































O.K. 


Received 


191 from the 


Gabralter Shoe Co. $ 






Bookkeeper 


in full pa* ment 




of above invoices. 


Signed 








Supt. 






Per 



Diagram 1 Showing Form of Voucher Reduced in Size. Actual Sire 5x84. 



after he has checked and 0. K.'d ing department. These are filed 

it as to quantity, condition, etc. in alphabetical order, and when 

The purchasing agent recheeks it, the statement comes in at the end 

approves it i'or quantity, quality, of the month, it is checked by the 



Diagram 2. 



price., etc., checking it with the 
duplicate of the order which he 
had filed in his office when the 
order was made. If the quantity 
is short, quality not up to the 
standard, the bill incorrect, or 
other faults, the bill is held up by 



invoice. If any are missing, a 
duplicate is sent for immediately 
and further action is deferred un- 
til the duplicate arrives. When 
the bills are complete, the head 
bookkeeper in the accounting de- 
partment, or the superintendent's 
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stenographer who acts as private 
secretary, makes up a voucher, 
writing on the face of the blank 
the name of the firm to whom 
it is made out, the date, amount, 
description, the date ef receipt, 
etc. All the invoices, statements 
and the voucher are fastened to- 
gether so that the auditor ma 1 
correctly pass final judgment, and 
the creditor knows exactly what 
he is getting paid for. On the 
back of the voucher, the clerk 
fills out the blank with the prop- 
er data concerning the transac- 
tion, putting the serial number 
on the back that is on the face. 
After the voucher is completed, 
the invoice and statement at- 
tached, it goes to the auditor for 
his examination and final ap- 
proval. Then it is returned to 
the bookkeeping department. 

In old methods and systems, a 
separate ledger was used for each 
account, but in modem up-to-date 
methods and systems, the invoices 
are entered in alphabetical order, 
according to dates. In either, a 
special loose-leaf volume or book, 
especially provided for that pur- 
pose, which is known as the 
voucher register or purchase in- 
voice record, is used. 

This record is in two parts 
and is so arranged that the pur- 
chaser is credited with the in- 
voice. All invoices must be en 
tered twice, in order to keep the 
books in balance, first, the total 
amount being credited, and sec- 
ond, the total amount, or, if there 
are different items, they are dis- 
tributed to the expense columns 
provided for them. The first is 
simply an entry record and the 
second a distribution record. It 
is best to keep these records on 
separate sheets so they may be 
filed separately in the loose-leaf 
volume. 

Diagram No. 2 shows a simple 
form of the entry record that is 
easily understood, and a form of 
the distribution record, showing 
how different items are distri- 
buted. 



— Sometimes when duty calls 
we can't hear it because pleasure 
keeps up such a racket just 
around the corner. 



BOOTS AND SHOES IN CHINA. 
American Shoe Cheapest, But of 

Lighter Weight 

(Vice Consul General Clarence E. 

Gauss, Shanghai.) 

The demand for foreign-made 
footwear in, Shanghai, and in fact 
in all China, is limited almost en- 
tirely to Americans and Euro- 
peans. Only a limited number of 
Chinese have adopted the foreign 
style of footwear although, of 
course, since the recent revolu- 
tion, foreign shoes are more gen-' 
erally worn by the natives than 
before. A certain element of the 
student and clerk classes creates 
the larger part of the native de- 
mand, and since as a general rule 
their means are limited, they seek 
low-priced goods, regardless of 
quality, style, or durability. In 
fact their demand is almost en- 
tirely met by shoes manufactured 
by Chinese and Japanese shoe- 
makers in China at $1.50 to $3 
gold. 

The foreign demand also is met 
to some extent by the local prod- 
ucts of Chinese and Japanese 
shoemakers, who will make shoes 
for .Europeans and Americans, 
copied after models usually fur- 
nished by the purchasers, at $2.25 
to $3.25 for shoes, and $3 to $4 
foF boots for those from the 
Chinese makers, and $3.50 to 
$3.75 for shoes and about $4 to 
$4.50 for boots of Japanese make, 
usually manufactured of Ameri- 
can or other foreign imported 
leathers of fair grade. The bulk 
of the foreign demand, however, 
is supplied by the imported ar- 
ticle, both English and American 
boots and shoes being offered and 
being about equally popular. 

The English boots and shoes 
are usually more expensive than 
the American, and as a general 
rule, are heavier and stouter. Two 
popular American makes are 
handled in the Shanghai market 
and are of the grade that would 
sell at home for about $3.50 or 
$4. 

Perhaps the most popular 
American men's boots and shoes 
here are retailed at $10 Mexican 
(about $5 U. S. currency). Other 
makes of American and English 
shoes sell for $12 to $22 Mexican 
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($6 to $11 U. S. currency) for 
men's boots and shoes, and from 
$8 to $25 Mexican ($4 to $12.50 
U. S. currency) for ladies.' 
Tourist Traffic— American Shoe 
Salesmen. 

The market for American and 
English shoes is not limited, of 
course, to the 30,000 foreigners in 
the country and the few Chinese 
of the better classes who have 
adopted the foreign style of dress 
and can afford to purchase high- 
er grade shoes, but extends as 
well to the tourist traffic, which 
at certain seasons reaches fair 
proportions. 

Foreign shoes are retailed by 
the various department stores 
here, and there is in addition an 
American shoe store. American 
shoe salesmen make trips to 
Shanghai at intervals, usually in 
connection with visits to the Phil- 
ippines. The representatives of 
a well-known American manufac- 
turer have recently covered the 
field and have had quite satisfac- 
tory results. j 

The import duty on shoes un- 
der the Chinese treaty tariff is 5 
per cent ad valorem, to which is 
added a special tax of 3 per cent 
of the tariff duty on goods im- 
ported at Shanghai, under the 
arrangement for providing funds 
for the Whangpoo Conservancy 
work. 

Representatives of American 
manufacturers visiting this mar- 
ket should be authorized to ar- 
range reasonable credit terms of, 
say, two months or more. This is 
not a necessary measure on 
account of the financial stand- 
ing of their purchasers by 
any means, but is a mar- 
gin of time which enables them 
to await favorable exchange. 
Such credits, I understand, though 
usually granted are not always 
availed of for their full term, the 
Shanghai importers making remit- 
tances whenever the exchange 
market is favorable. 

The high order of merit which 
attaches to the American shoe has 
made for it a good market in 
many foreign fields, and so far as 
the limited China market is con- 
cerned, it is finding a ready sale. 
Any immediate increase in the de- 



mand cannot be expected, how- 
ever, among the Chinese. 

The masses generally are quite 
content with the inexpensive and 
comfortable native shoes which 
custom prescribes and economy 
dictates. Even though a demand 
for foreign-style shoes were cre- 
ated among them, it is not prob- 
able that the American product 
could compete with the shoes 
from Japan, whose low-wage la- 
bor and low freights enable her 
to place shoes in this market at 
very low prices. 

(Consul General George E. An- 
derson, Hongkong, British 
China.) 

Foreign Shoes in Hongkong 1 . 

American and other foreign 
manufacturers of shoes are com- 
mencing to obtain a hold upon 
the shoe trade of Hongkong's 
trade territory, the change com- 
ing largely through the Chinese 
department stores. As has been 
indicated in previous reports, 
some years ago the import of for- 
eign shoes which had formerly ex- 
isted almost entirely for supply- 
ing European and American resi- 
dents of Hongkong and Chinese 
ports commenced to reach consid- 
erable proportions by reason of 
the increasing use of foreign- 
style footwear by the well-to-do 
Chinese. 

In keeping with the increased 
demand for such footwear a fac- 
tory was started in Hongkong 
equipped with modern American 
shoe machinery and factory 
equipment and using American or 
other foreign leather. It was pre- 
pared to furnish the latest style 
footwear in competition with 
home factories, taking advantage 
of low-priced Chinese labor. In 
the meanwhile the increasing 
ability of Chinese shoemakers 
working without machinery but 
with imported leathers to copy 
foreign-made shoes at a price 
which American or European 
makers could not touch gradually 
took support away from the local 
factory, and effectually cut into 
or at least restrained the develop- 
ment of the foreign import trade 
in footwear. The Hongkong fac- 
tory went out of business, and for 
some time the imports of foreign 
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* footwear, in spite of notable 
changes in Chinese dress, were al- 
most stationary. 

Increase in Imports. 
Within the past year, however, 
because of the increasing demand 
for foreign style footwear and 
the inability of local shoemakers 
to satisfy the fine trade, and be- 
cause American and other manu- 
facturers are commencing to un- 
derstand the special needs of the 
Chinese trade, there has been a 
notable increase in imports of for- 
eign-style shoes. 

The Chinese department stores 
in Hongkong and Canton carry 
fairly large lines of shoes of 
American and English make and 
an increasing number of small 
Chinese shops are carrying such 
goods. There are also increasing 
stock of American and other shoes 
in various gentlemen's supply 
houses and in the shops and 
stores catering to foreign cloth- 
ing trade generally, but the great- 
est increase in the trade has been 
through the department stores 
and small native shops. 

The grades now forming the 
bulk of this special trade are of 
the cheapest and the styles gen- 
erally are narrow-pointed toe, 
fancy finish, lightweight stock. In 
these cheap department store 
stocks there is a large, almost sur- 
prising, amount of goods of Eng- 
lish manufacture — goods not usu- 
ally of a style or grade common 
in British manufacture. The sale 
output of these stores is inter- 
fered with greatly by a lack of 
modern conveniences for handling 
customers, fitting shoes and dis- 
playing goods. The stocks as a 
rule are not well chosen as to 
sizes, but it should be noted in 
this connection that the general 
run of sizes for foreign trade is 
much different from that for 
Chinese trade and a large range 
of sizes in stocks of only medium 
volume must be maintained. At 
the same time trade with Chinese 
in such goods is still more or less 
experimental. 
Character of Footwear in De- 
mand. 
The trade is almost exclusively 
in men's shoes. While the use of 
foreign-style footwear by Chinese 



women who can both afford and 
wear such goods is increasing, 
and the sight of Chinese women 
* with foreign shoes is becoming 
more and more common in the 
streets of Chinese cities, there is 
comparatively little demand in 
the Chinese department stores or 
among the Chinese generally for 
women's shoes, for the class oi 
Chinese women who can afford 
foreign-style shoes generally are 
women with bound feet. There is 
a demand for special shoes for 
bound-foot women, which are 
necessarily made upon a special 
last and with special structure. 
Several American manufacturers 
are considering the possibility of 
making factory arrangements for 
the manufacture of such foot- 
wear, but the initial expense is 
a deterrent which so far has pre- 
vented the closing of any con- 
tracts. Local native shoemakers 
turn out a fair shoe of this de- 
scription at a low price. The 
Hongkong factory, equipped with 
American machinery, made a 
specialty of the manufacture of 
these straight-last shoes and found 
ready sale for such portion of its 
output. 

The disposition of the fine trade 
in Hongkong and outports to 
turn from the native hand-made 
shoe to fine American footwear 
has led to the establishment in 
Hongkong in recent months o£\ 
special agencies of American man- 
ufacturers making especially high 
grade shoes, and so far these 
agencies have been unusually 
successful. 



— There is a ninety-pound press- 
ure on the inseam at • the welt 
sewing machine, while there is 
much less at the turn sewing ma- 
chine. The writer refers to welt- 
ing men's shoes and wants to 
show the importance of a high 
pressure during the formation of 
the stitches. Some operators will 
increase the tension on the ten- 
sion-wheel when a tight seam is 
desired, but that means a strong 
thread. It is possible to get 
more tightness of seam by com- 
pressing the various substances 
together before and during the 
formation of the stitches. 
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NEW METHOD OF FINDING 

TACKS IN SHOES. 
An Ingenious Device Locating In- 
stantly all Tacks Projecting 

Through the Sole. 
A source of great annoyance to 
shoemakers has been the difficulty 
in locating tacks in those parts 
of the shoe which have heretofore 
been hidden from view. 



With this new device, it is pos- 
sible to locate, by actual eye- 
sight, every tack or rough pro- 
tuberance anywhere on the in- 
side of a shoe. With especially 
designed shoe clippers, it is then 
very easy to cut the tack points 
much closer to the iimersole than 
formerly, where everything was 
done by the "feel" process. 

One operator will examine 1500 
to 1800 pairs of shoes per day, 
absolutely locating every tack and 
precluding any future unpleasant 
experiences. 

For use in women's shoes, a 
different shaped mirror is neces- 
sary in order to make possible 
peering beneath the box toes of 
the high arched, pointed or nar- 
row toed shoes. 

The lighting device consists 
chiefly of a mirror and a small 
8-candle, 6-volt Tungsten burner, 
which combine to make visible, on 



Aside from the hardships ex- 
perienced in finding the tacks are 
the after effects of injury done 
to the wearers of shoes by tacks 
projecting through the innersole 
and causing foot bruises, fre- 
quently poisonous in their na- 
ture. It is not an uncommon 
thing that damage suits have fol- 
lowed the more serious cases of 
poisoning from rusty tacks. 

An ounce of prevention is 
worth more than many pounds of 
cure in this case, for where the 
Tack Detector has been in use 
for months, not a single complaint 
Qf protruding tacks has been reg- 
istered against manufacturers 
using this device. 

It has always been more or less 
dangerous to the operator him- 
self "to feel for tacks hidden un- 
der the toe and, after they have 
been located, to properly elim- 
inate their obnoxious points. 




insertion of the device into the 
heel of the shoe ; a perfect image 
of the inside clear to the toe. A 
voltage reducing coil accompanies 
this device, which makes it pos- 
sible for the 6-volt lamp to be 
used with either alternating or 
direct current. 

A large number of these equip- 
ments are in use in many of the 
larger and up-to-date factories, 
both American and foreign. It is 
a simple thing, yet it is just what 
is needed in every packing room. 
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Standardizing Shoe Patterns 



Cost of Equipment, Die 
Cutting. 



ARTICLE VII 



When the lasts are properly stand- 
ardized, this one set of cutting dies 
will cover a range of styles compris- 
ing different heights of heels, also 
different styles of toes, that keeps cost 
of outfit within limits of the ordinary 
manufacturer. 



John E. Lawton 



Equipment cost for dies (old way) 1 set of dies: 

Women's 6-inch high, three-quarter foxed button 

boot, sizes 2 to 8, half sizes..... — 283 dies 

Same equipment on this System, sizes 2 to 8, 

Total gain - 113 dies 

half sizes _ — _ 169 dies 

Equipment cost for dies (old way) 1 set of dies : 

Women's 6-inch high, polish, three-quarter foxed, 

sizes 2 to 8, _ 56 dies 

Same equipment on this System 36 dies 

Total gain 20 dies 

Equipment cost for dies (old way) 

Women's 4-button oxford, three-quarter foxed, sizes 

2 to 8, half sizes : - 336 dies 

Same equipment on this System 70 dies 

Total gain » 267 dies 

Equipment cost for dies (old way) 

Women's lace oxford tie, three-quarter foxed, sizes 2 

to 8, half sizes (no vamp or tip) ~ 26 dies 

Same equipment on this System 00 dies 



Total gain „ _ 26 dies 

Small quarter and lining button oxforcl will cut the lace oxford. 

Comparison of Cost. 

4 Styles of women's shoes, 1 set of dies (old way) re- 
quired a total of _ _ _ 701 dies 

Same equipment on this System _ - 219 dies 



Total gain ... _ _ _ _ _ 487 dies 
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When the lasts are properly dies on four different style shoes 
standardized, this one set of cut- and is accomplished hy the inter- 
ting dies will cover a range of locking, interchangeable method 
styles comprising different heights used by this special grading, 
of heels, also different styles of List shows a gain of 226 dies 
toes, that keeps cost of outfit saved in fitting up one line of 
within limits of the ordinary shoes, as compared to the old 
manufacturer. method, sizes 1 to 9. 

As previously noted, this sys- No mention is made of top 

tern makes it possible to use one facing patterns, as this part of 

set of dies to cover four widths the shoe is taken from a roll of 

of lasts, with satisfactory results, leather, same as riblon facing: 

We recommend that the cutting the ribbon or roll of leather is 

dies be made without any size fed into a gauge on the machine 

marks on them, the sizing of the that stitches the top facing on 

cut work to be done after the the cloth quarter lining. While 

work has been sorted and put up the outsides are cut half sizes, the 

for the tag they are to be made cloth quarter lining is cut as a 

up for, and this operation to be whole size, the wholv? ,inJ half 

done just before work goes into size cutting on the sar.ie die, all 

the stitching room. Then any unnecessary patterns or dies are 

method for marking can be used, omitted. 

To cover four widths of lasts. This system presents the shoe in 
B. C. D. E., the usual procedure a different light when made as 
is to use two sets of dies, cover- compared to the old method of 
ing each two widths, that is. grading patterns for dies. 
B and C for one. and D and E The sizes 2, 4. 8, are about the 
for the other. With our system same height, the largest size is 
the equipment of one width of pulled down in height, the small- 
dies covers the above four widths est size is raised up in height, 
of lasts. The difference in num- neither of these changes will be 
ber of dies used on outfit of two objected to by the purchaser, but 
widths ofi dies being approximate- they will be sure to cause a vast 
ly 1400 dies as against the outfit amount' of discussion from the 
requiring one set of dies amount- people who have been placing on 
ing to 200 dies— a saving of 1200. the market patterns and dies, 
This represents a saving of 1200 graded the old way. 

Cost of die equipment for women's three-quarter foxed button 
boot— Sizes 1 to 9, including half sizes — total number of 
pieces each part, amount 17. 

Parts Amount Usual way 

to order 

Large quarter, right and left die..„ 34 34 

Small quarter, right and left die 34 34 

Button fly, right and left die 2 34 

3-4 foxed vamp, right and left die 34 save one set 34 

Heel foxing, right and left die 4 save one set 34 

Tips, „ „ „ 4 9 

Large quarter lining 9 34 

Small quarter lining 9 34 

Vamp doubler _ 3 9 

Button fly lining 2 34 

Button fly filler ".."... SZ... 1 2 

Button stay 2 4 

296 
Extra for press vamp and foxing 68 

New Regular 

method 138 way 364 

Total gain „ 226 
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A comprehensive study of the 
subject for a standard covering 
a period of 30 years, and close 
contact with the ablest men en- 
gaged in the manufacture of 
shoes, also comparisons made with 
standards and designs that have 
proved correct, qualifies beyond 
any question the correctness of 
the statements herein made. 

While this is a radical de- 
parture from old methods, results 
upset all preconceived theories as 
to how a res\ilt may be obtained. 
Here '8 a Vital Point. 

Still another departure we jnake 
in equipment, on a three-quarter 
foxed or seamless vamp allows 
the same vamp made for a boot, 
to be used on a low cut or oxford 
tie shoe, the only expense for shoe 
work is the dies for tops and 
linings, the system enables you 
to use the vamp. 

To make one standard cover 
several lines of lasts, assuming 
that the lasts are standardized, 
or nearly so, with different styles 
of toes, and heights of heel, it is 
necessary to work along scientific 
lines,' and produce a result mathe- 
matically correct. 

1st — Group into different lots, 
the lasts as they stick for length. 

2nd — Arrange each group, for 
the same length on size stick, that 
agree on instep. 

3rd — Arrange each group, for 
the same length on size stick, 
that agree on toe spring. 

4th — Make shell of each, and 
mark numerically, group No. 1, 
group No. 2, etc. 

5th — Average the last models 
to strike between high and low 
toe last; this will give a founda- 
tion, or basis to draft patterns 
from. 

6th — Making standards as per 
rule No. 5 will throw a shell for 
upper pattern that should fit cor- 
rectly any number of lasts in a 
manufacturer's outfit. 

7th — The toe of outline must 
be large enough to cover tho 
widest toe last in the outfit. 

8th— All wide toe lasts are 
shorter than the last with a nar- 
row toe, as a result of this 
difference in length, the same pat- 



tern will fit the two styles when 
provision is made for the wide 
toe last. 

9th — Standard for pattern must 
be large enough for the narrow- 
est shank shoe in the outfit, at 
the inside shank. This is import- 
ant ; see that the* upper covers the 
channel at the inside shank when 
shoe is lasted. 

10th — The pitch of leg is de- 
termined by averaging heights of 
heels in line on women's shoes. 
14-8 inch proves a good average, 
so we place the center at 29-16 
inch for pitch of leg for standard 
for upper patterns. 

11th — Select the last that is 
considered the best seller in the 
line. Center all trials on this 
last, as this group of lasts should 
represent a correct basis to work 
from. 

12th — When patterns are proved 
correct for this last, and it is 
reasonable to assume that most 
of the lasts are closely related to 
this best seller, only difference be- 
ing style of toe and height of heel, 
we are now in a position to get 
out our standard, or foundation 
for the upper pattern. 

The next step is to prove ex- 
tremes : — sizes 2, and sizes 8, and 
make trial shoes on these sizes. 

It is proper to state that the 
results wanted must be had from 
band method grading, owing to 
the irregular grade required for 
this special work. 



Another valuable invention 
lately patented relates also to the 
welt sewing machine and per- 
forms the work heretofore left 
entirely to the welt guide. A 
blade or finger is motioned back 
and forth in due relation to the 
other parts to force the upper 
next to the shoulder of the chan- 
nel and thereby helps greatly in 
sewing a tight seam on a heavy 
shoe. When the upper stock is 
thus brought where it belongs on 
the insole, the thread is less liable 
to break at the setting of the 
stitches and the between sub- 
stance of the sole is also less liable 
to rip. 
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Buy Your Goc 



am 



AT NO ADDITIC 

This operation — hitherto an additional both 

OUR PROCESS. We can supply any possi 

Note the following cuts showing < 



% 



STANDARD 



% 



STANDARD 



ADDITIONAL VARIETIES 

SHOWN ON M» THICKNES8 CAN 



The Advantages of Buying Welting Air 

1. Absolute elimination of joint or lap trot 

2. A saving of 4 to 6 inches of stock on eve 

3. You are saved the actual labor and am 

4. Our method and machine makes possi fc 

And It Cosi 



BROCKTON RAND COMP/ 

i 

r 141 141 141 
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dyear Welting 

VI 




lNSE. 

*r and expense to you— is now a PART OF 
>le variety of Groove that you may desire. 
toss sections of Grooved Welting. 

J" GROOVE 



/" GROOVE 

Ma %a 



>F GROOVE AND BEVEL 

IE ADAPTED TO ANY WEIGHT 



"^( 



may Grooved by Our Process : — 

>le. 

/ reel. (We start grooving at the very end) 

tyance of grooving. 

i a groove of ABSOLUTE UNIFORJVUTY. 

\ You No More — Write Us For Samples. 



NY, Brockton, U. S. A. 
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The Keith System 



(PATENTED) 



— for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




The Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Haverhill, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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MARLBORO NOTES. 

— Eddie Barry has 'resigned his 
position as foreman of the treeing 
room of the S. H. Howe Shoe Co. 
and will return to his old position 
as foreman of this department with 
the E. E. Taydor Co. of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

— Thomas Cole, who was former- 
ly in charge of the treeing depart- 
ment of the S. H. Howe Diamond 
"F" factory, is now assistant fore- 
man of the finishing department. 

— The cutters of the Asbby-Craw- 
ford factory were ordered to report 
for work again Thursday, Oct. 2. 

— Richard Manning, foreman of 
the treeing department in the Ashby- 
Crawford factory, returned to work 
last Monday after a two-weeks' va- 
cation. 

— The Main street factory of Rice 
& Hutchins are turning out about 
3,000 pairs of shoes per day. 

— The O'Keefe shoe factory was 
closed last Thursday, Oct. 2, on ac^ 
count of the funeral of Mrs. O'Keefe, 
mother of O. J. O'Keefe, superin- 
tendent, and T. J. O'Keefe, assist- 
ant superintendent. Mrs. O'Keefe's 
home was in Peabody, Mass. 

— John Carney has concluded his 
services as assistant foreman of the 
finishing department of the S. H. 
Howe Shoe Co., to become fore- 
man of the Star Shoe Co. of Mon- 
treal, Can. 

— One hundred and fifty dozen 
pairs of shoes per day is the pres- 
ent output of the O'Keefe 9hoe Co. 
of this town. 



PERSONALS. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

— Many Boston leather houses 
have now placed on their front 
doors signs to the effect that their 
stores will be closed at 12 o'clock 
on Saturday the year around in- 
stead of at 1 o'clock as heretofore. 
This is the outgrowth of a petition 
that has been widely circulated 
throughout the trade with excelled 
results. These new signs are at- 
tractively gotten up and are the 
Rift of a leather man who is in- 
terested in this matter. 

— Most of the departments of the 
Isaac Prouty & Sons' factory, Spen- 
cer, Mass., have begun work again 
after the semi-annual invoice sea- 
son. During the summer most of 
th« rooms have been on the five- 
day-a-week basis, but it is expected 
that through the winter months they 
will return to six days a week. About 
1500 people are employed in this 
factory. 

— A new two-coat sole laying ce- 
ment, recently developed, is made 
by an entirely new process and is 
sold with privileges of return with- 
out charge for amount used if, after 
trial, "it is not better than any 
two-coat sole laying cement ever 
used." This product is offered by 
tho Ellis Cement Co., Maiden, Mass. 



— -Frank A. Kollock, prominent in 
the shoe industry of Lynn, Mass., 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, died at his home in Nahant, 
Mass., Oct. 1, from heart failure. He 
had a shock in the spring, but was 
supposed to be in thei best of health, 
and had bjen at his office in Lynn 
up to the day before his death. Mr. 
Kollock was born in Westbrook, Me., 
Nov. 19, 1855. «e went to Lynn 
forty years ago and engaged in the 
shoe business. At the time of his 
death he was a manufacturer of 
slippers. He leaves a wife, three 
daughters and two sons. 

— Joseph Wichert,- of the firm of 
Wichert & Gardiner, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., is off on a short European busi- 
ness trip. 

— Mr. Fred Colling has accepted 
a position with P. W. MiLor & Son, 
Batavla, N. Y., as superintendent of 
their! factory. He has been for many 
years with the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. of Rochester, N. Y., in charge 
of their welt room. 

— James S. Dolan, who has charge 
of the hide and skin departmeLt of 
Carlovitz & Company, Shanghai, 
China, was in Boston recently. Ac- 
companied by his bride, he left Bos- 
ton iSept. 24, returning to Shanghai 
via Vancouver and Japan. Mr. Dolan 
was connected with some of the large 
Boston importing houses before go- 
ing to China, where he has been for 
three years past. Carlowitz & Com- 
oany do a large export and import 
business. 

— Paul S. Hanisch, of the firm of 
Paul S. Hanisch & Co., 'leather fac- 
tors of London, Eng., is \v Boston. 
Mr. Hanisch is accompanied by his 
wife. 

— Tom Sawyer, general superin- 
tendent of the Thomson-Crooker 
Shoe Co., Roxbury, Mass., is again 
at his work after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. 

— Rumors are afloat to the effect 
that Fred J. Drey, who has been 
with the All Wear iShoe Co., Cata- 
wissa, Pa., as superintendent, is to 
open a shoe factory in the near fu- 
ture. No definite information Us 
given as to the location, but it is 
surmised that it may be Catawissa 
or Bloomsburg, Pa. 

— Mr. C. E. Lepine has accepted 
the position of general manager of 
the O. B. Shoe Co., Drummondville. 
Can. For the past six years he has 
been with the Kinpsbury Footwear 
Co., Maisonneuve. Can., as superin- 
tendent of their factory. 

— Tom Mann, the English tabor 
leader and advocate of syndicalism, 
who is in St. Louis, Mo., says he in- 
tends to investigate the condition of 
shoe workers in St. Louis and of 
steel mill employes in Granite City, 
111. 
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IF IT BEARS 
THIS MARK 



You Can Rely 
Upon The Quality 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Boston, Mass. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them. 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

Following is a list of the pateuts 
issued during the current week, fur- 
ther information regarding which 
may be had through (application to 
the office of American Shoemaking. 

Fitting Device for Boots and 
Shoes — No. 1.074,406, to Joseph 
Borel and Francois Grange. 

Shoe Heel Nailing Machine. — No. 
1,074,469, to John F. Salaba. 

Boot Protector — No. 1,074,378, tfo 
Friediicto Nussbaumer. 

Boot or shoe — No. 1,074,127, to 
John Beverley MaoLaughlin. 



BUTTONHOLE STITCHING MA- 
CHINE. 
No. 1,073,244. 

Letters patent have been granted 
John Kiewicz on an invention which 
relates to (buttonhole stitching ma- 
chines, and more particularly to the 
''under sewing mechanism" of a but- 



is relatively movable so as to enable 
the stitching to be carried along the 
sides of the button hole and around 
its end or ends. Such stitch forming 
mechanism comprises usually an eye- 
pointed needle carrying the up^per 
thread and, below and opposed there- 
to, the so-called "complemental 
stitch forming mechanism" or "under 
sewing mechanism,'' which carries 
and operates an under thread in 
co-operation with the needle carrying 
the upper thread. 

The principal object of the present 
invention! is to improve the operation 
and the mechanical fitting of the un- 
der needle wfoose path of movement 
and surroundings present certain dif- 
ficulties, as will be hereinafter ex- 
plained. 



REMOVABLE TREAD FOR HEELS. 
No. 1,074,070. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Richard Steinpach on an invention 
which relates to means for remov- 
ably connecting a tread or <top lift 
of leather, rubber or metal, to the 




t 






3pr 




ton hole sewing machine, the inven- 
tion being shown applied for conven- 
ience to that type of machine known 
to the trade as the '"Reece" button 
hole machine wherein a stitch frame 
carrying the stitch forming mecha- 
nism on the one hand and a work 
clamp or support on the other hand, 



heels of boots, shoes and the like, 
and it is the object of the inven- 
tion to provide fastening means 
which will withstand any strain re- 
sulting from normal use, which can 
be easily removed and does not mar 
the appearance of the boots or shoe. 
In carrying out the invention me- 



LESSEN THE COST OF ATTACHING 



DEFT. A, BUSTUn, MANAUiUdLi 10 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH GO. 

SHEEPSKINS AND CAMETTA8 

TANNERIES s NORWOOD and PEABODY, MASS. 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOWS 

12-14 SprncStrM* 189 Wart Ld» StiMt 14th« 
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tallic plates having a flange or rim 
extending around the edges are se- 
cured to the heel and the tread, the 
ftaige of the tread plate being 
adapted to snugly fit iLto the flange 
of the heel pl<ate and both flanges 
interlocked at a number of points. 
The rearmost portion of the flange 
of the heel plate is provided with 
a lip adapted to engage in a seat or 
pocket between the tread and its 
cover plate. The frout portion of 
the flange of the heel plate is pro- 
vided with slots to receive locking 
bolts or catches engaging in seats 
or pockets in the tread plate. To 
retain said bolts in position the cen- 
tral bolt is split lengthwise to form 
two resilient bars, the outer edges 
of which are provided with notches 
in which engage teeth projectng 
downwardly fmm the heel plate and 
passing through slots in the tread 
plate. 



FITTING DEVICE FOR BOOTS 

AND SHOES. 

No. 1,074,406. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Joseph Borel and iFrancois Grange 
on an invention the apparatus of 
which is iLtended to be used for the 
purpose of indicating exactly the po- 
sition to be occupied by buttons om 




a boot, in order to insure perfect 
fitting of the latter, whatever be the 
shape and the size of the foot. 

This apparatus can be used either 
for press buttons, for ordinary but- 
tons or for buttons with hooks and 
the like. 

A construction according to this 
invention is shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. 



— E. P. Nutter has resigned his 
position of the Monadnock Shoe Co., 
Keene, N. H. On leaving he was 
presented by his associates with a 
very handsome gold watch and a 
Knight of Templars charm. 



NOTICE 

A shoe manufacturer making 
women's, misses' and children's 
shoes who has discontinued busi- 
ness has stock and supplies from 
cutting room throughout the fac- 
tory. 

New goods now for sale at a 
bargain if sold at once. Also ma- 
chinery and shafting. Electric 
motor and office fixtures. 

George E. King 

Appleton National Bank 
Lowell, Mass. 



Mr. Ernest J. Wright 

is desirous of representing 
known leather houses (or 
other lines) for the English 
ground, especially North- 
ampton and district. 

w RITE 
108 Abington Avenue, 
Northampton, England. 

Appointments: Leather Fair, London) 



Don't 
Uso 
Sizing 

Our Patent Sized 

Gold Leaf 

saves 5 to 10% in cost 
of embossing. IfStops 
waste of gold leaf. 

If Produces BETTER 
results with less labor 
than any other method. 

OUR GOLD LEAF 

WiH Not Tarnish 
or Change Color. 

We carry in similar form 

SIZED ALUMINUM 

F. W. RAUSKOLB 

103 ARCH ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 

A g ants for Great Britain 

LIVINGSTON & DOUGHTY. Ltd. 

LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
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BROCKTON NOTES. 

— The entire stock of the last 
manufacturing plant of Bachelder 
& Co., on Ames street, Brockton, 
has been sold to Masterson Bros, on 
Franklin street. They will move it 
all to their place, and the increase 
in machines and fixtures will enatMe 
them to double their business. 

— Brockton made a good showing 
in shoe shipments considering the 
number of factories that were closed 
during the Fair. From shipping 
points there were forwarded 3706 
cases from Brockton Centre 4930 
cases from the South End, and 5064 
cases from the North End, making 
a total of 13,701 cases. The total 
shipments to date are 551,217 oases, 
and far the same period in 1912 the 
shipments were 560,140 cases. 

— Charles E. Pettigrew, foreman 
at the factory of C. S. Pierce in 
Brockton, took first prize, a blue 
ribbon, in the ''Runabout" class at 
the Brockton iFair last Wednesday. 
This is the first time in the. history 
of the fair, a period of forty years, 
that a Brockton horse ever won a 
blue ribbon. 

— The Brockton Association of 
Superintendents and Foremen enter- 
tained visitors from Boston, Wor- 
cester, Providence, Beverly, New 
York, Haverhill and Montreal, and 
towns along the South Shore. 

— Walter Rapp was chairman of 
the committee that had charge of 
the escort and entertainment of 
Governor Foss, his staff, the mem- 
bers of his council, the Massachu- 
setts delegation in Congress, and 
the consuls located in Boston. 

— Fred Morrill, junior member of 
the firm of Slater & Morrill in Bo. 
Braintree, died at his home in Lynn 
last Monday, after a long illness of 
Blight's disease. Their business 
was formerly in Brockton, in the 
factory now used by the Brockton 
Rand Co. Before coming to Brock- 
ton, Mr. Morrill was in the emp«loy 
of C. A. CoflRn & Co., of Lynn. Mr. 
Coffin has retired from the shoe ibms- 
iness and is now president of the 
General Electric Co. 

— At a special meeting of the 
Brockton Association of Superintend- 
ents and Foremen, held Tuesday 
evening, final arrangements were 
made for entertaining their guests 
during the "Fair." The committee 
in charge of the affair is John J. 
Wilde, J. K. Farren, William E. 
Oliver, W. H. Appleby, Eben Baker, 
M. J. McCarthy and Charles G. 
Mansfield. 

— The offices of the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. at Brockton were 
finely decorated with flags, stream- 
ers and bunting during the four 
days of the Brockton Fair. 

— Rupert B. Rogers, publisher of 
"American Shoemaking," was an at- 
tendant at the big Brockton Fair 
last Wednesday. 



CANADIAN GLEANINGS. 



ST. THOMAS, ONT. 

The E. T. WRIGHT CO. are fin- 
ishing up the season and expect to 
move into their new factory with- 
in the next few weeks. This new 
factory is about finished and is a 
fine brick and concrete structure, 
50 by 150 feet, four stories high, 
and basement, and compares favor- 
ably with the best factory in Can- 
ada. When located in this factory, 
this enterprising firm expect to 
double their output. This firm's 
goods shave a fine reputation in Can- 
ada, and their trade is increasing 
very rapidly. Mr. E. E. Donovan of 
Rockland, Mass., is superintendent. 

— The Nursery Shoe Co., of St. 
Thomas, Can., are running on eight- 
hour time and, while business is 
coming a little slow, yet the outlook 
is good for the coming season. This 
firm makes a good line of misses', 
^children's and infants' McKays and 
turns, and have a good one-<»u>ry 
brick factory, with a capacity of 
fifty dozens per day. Mr. F. ; H. Met- 
calf is manager and buyer, and Mr. 
E. Weaver is superintendent. 
LONDON, ONTARIO. 

— The Cook-Fitzgerald Co., Lon- 
don, Ontario, are fairly ibusy And 
anticipate a good business for the 
coming trade. This firm makes a 
fine line of men's and women's 
welts, whiah retail from four to six 
dollars per pair. Mr. Fred Lovell 
is superintendent and buyer. 

— The Murray Shoe Co., London, 
Ont., are very busy turning out a 
fine line of men's high-grade welts, 
and are contemplating the manufac- 
ture of an extensive line of women's 
high-grade welts. This is one of the 
best appointed factories in Ontario, 
and under the able management of 
Mr. Blachford and /Supt. Walter 
Stevens may be expected to materi- 
ally increase the business by the ad- 
dition of ladies' welts. 

BERLIN, ONT. 

GOMLAY & FOGELBERG, Ltd., 
is a new firm recently organized and 
located at this place. Mr. Ohas. F. 
Fogelberg was recently superintend- 
ent for Getty & Scott of Gait, Ont., 
and has had a long and varied ex- 
perience for years, being superin- 
tendent for the F. Mayer Boot & 
Shoe Co. of Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. 
S. R. Gomlay joins the clerical end 
of the business, being especially 
fitted for such duty, and such a com- 
bination spells success. The firm 
js finely settled in a temporary fac- 
tory with a capacity of five hun- 
dred pairs per day, and are build- 
ing a fine factory at Five Corners, 
which is well under way, now up to 
the second story. This will ibe 
a strictly modern factory with 
every convenience, and strictly up 
to date. They hope to be turning 
out shoes in this new factory by 
(Continued on Page 83.) 
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Our Kid and Box 
Calf Dressing 

has been used by Brockton shoe manu- 
facturers for a generation. It is free 
from foam and produces a clean, clear, 
bright black finish. 



Our Russet Leather Softener 

stops over 90 per cent of the cracked tips on 
russet shoes wherever used. 



We also manufacture Rubber Cement, 
Finishes, Welting Cement, etc. 



AVERELL & THAYER, Brockton, Mass. 



THE NEW DOUBLE HEAD 

NAUMKEA6 PNEUMATIC BUFFING MACHINE 



The Naumkeag Buffing Machine 
Company whose machines are used 
by all the leading shoe manufac- 
turers in every country where 
shoes are made throughout the 
civilized world, is now placing up- 
on the market its new Double 
Head Pneumatic Machine. This 
machine, we believe, will be fully 
appreciated by the operator as 
well as the manufacturer. 

The machine hae two independ- 
ent heads, giving the operator the 
advantage of two separately regu- 
lated air cushions and abrasive 
coverings, one of which cam be 
used for buffing out the grain in 
the shank of the shoe, and the 
or cleaning and smoothing the entire 
thereby completing the two opera- 
! shanking out and cleaning the shoe 
handling. 

elleve every operator will appreciate 
provemeoit, as he will save handling 
hoe a second time, as well as chang- 
pads for shanking out and cfleaning 
•y case, which will enable him to do 
deal more work in a given time and 
etter. 

nanufacturer will certainly appreciate 
>rovement in the looks of his shoes, 
ving of one handling means a great 
deal to ai fine shoe. The saving in 
time also means a saving in ma- 
chinery, room and power. 

Write for Further Information to 

Naumkeag Buffing Machine Co. 

BEVERLY. MASS. 
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Lynn and the North Shore, 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Things look better in Lynn. 
Salesmen on the road are sending 
in very good orders for shoes for 
next spring and summer. Manufac- 
turers are making progress in their 
efforts to establish graded price tlists. 
Optimistic Lynners hope that the 
city will be back to its old-time 
prosperity by the. end of the year. 

— The new tariff law has caused 
no apparent changes in Lynn shoe- 
making. Buyers for shoe factories 
are able to find scarcely anything 
cheaper because of the reduction in 
duties. Leather, both sole and up- 
per, is going higher. Even fabrics 
are advancing. Manufacturers are 
predicting higher prices for shoes 
for 1914. 

— The manufacture of McKay welt 
shoes is rapidly increasing in Lynn. 
These shoes are made on McKay ma- 
chines. They have a welt fair- 
Btitolied on them. They look like 
weits. They are made for women, 
misses and children. They fit in 
between low price welts and high 
price McKays. 

— The Lasters' Union in Lynn has 
an article in its 'by-laws which for- 
bids the Union to consider a reduc- 
tion in wages. As a consequence, 
the union is taking no part in the 
conference to establish graded price 
lists in Lynn. 

— 'It is reported that one of 
Lynn's large manufacturers of 
staple shoes for women has been 
doing business lately at -a pront of 
one cent a parr. He considers tine 
margin too narrow for safety, and 
contemplates a change in his busi- 
ness, which will give him a wider 
margin of profit. 

— Signs announcing that there 
will be no power, Monday, Oct. 13, 
have been posted on nearly all the 
factories of Lynn. This means that 
shops will be shut down for the 
observance of Columbus Day. 



— Amos T. Stocker, for many 
years a member of the firm of Howe 
& Stocker, makers of turn shoes, 
Lynn, died at his home in Middle- 
ton, Mass., Friday, Oct. 3, of 
Bright's disease. 

— The white sole leather depart- 
ment of the George C. Vaughan tan- 
nery at Peabody is running day and 
night. 

— The Danvers Leather Co., man- 
ufacturers of leather board, Dan- 
vers, has been compelled to shut 
down, because the board of (health 
has forbidden it to discharge its 
sewerage into a town brook. 

— R. J. -Breed has retired from the 
firm of Breed & Cass, manufactur- 
ers of cut soles, Liberty Square, 
Lynn. The business will be carried 
on as usual, under the old firm name 
by W. L. Cass. 

— A Peabody maker of calf leath- 
er says that he cannot supply the 
demand for heavy calf leather 
which comes from makers of shoes 
for men, boys and youths, but light 
calf leather moves slowly. Form- 
erly, he had a very good market for 
light leather among makers of wo- 
men's Shoes, but the large use of 
fabrics for tops of women's shoes 
has cut into his sales. 

— The stiioemaking industry in 
Marblehead seems to be in a sub- 
stantial condition. Manufacturers 
have a fair volume of business, and 
shoemakers are pretty well employ- 
ed at good wages. The town makes 
a specialty of turn shoes for misses : 
children and infants. It has a con- 
siderable foreign trade, especially 
with the West Indies. 



WITH MARYLAND FIRM. 

Roger Whipple, of Beverly, Mass., 
has become a member of the firm 
of the Hagerstown Boot & Shoe Co., 
Hagerstown, Md.. and gone to that 
city to make his home there. 





depends to considerable extent 
upon the shank. The latest style 
in HIGH GRADE shoes is the 

"Egg Shape" and 



"Cottage Bottoms 



ff 



MOORE & CO., 



To meet this requirement we have 
produced a new Custom Shank 
made of selected leatherboard. 
Cheaper and better than solid 
leather, 

M " ,0 'i c i?rS5f. s,,a " ,u Maiden, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 79.) 
January 1, 1914, with a capacity of 
1700 pairs per day. The line of 
goods already being shown to the 
trade by their salesmen are, with- 
out a doubt, the best line of wo- 
men's McKays your correspondent 
has seen in Canada, and the way title 
orders are coming in is a surprise, 
notwithstanding the salesmen have 
been out with this line less than four 
weeks. We wish you well, Messrs. 
Gomlay & Fcgelberg. 
AYLMER, ONT. 

— The Aylmer Shoe Co., Aylmer, 
Ontario, are finishing up tihe run 
and are making preparations to start 
shortly on their next run. This fac- 
tory is turning out a line v of men's 
fine shoes, and the business is grow- 
ing continually under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Frank Wagner. Mr. 
Harry Dunning has charge of the 
fitting room. 

TILLOMSBURG, ONT. 

— Bnedicor & Hathaway Co., Ltd., 
recently moved to TillonsbuTg, Ont., 
from Detroit, Mich., are located in 
their new factory, which is of mod^ 
em construction, and having a ca- 
pacity of 100 dozens per day. The 
line of goods made are men's un- 
lined, McKay, Standard Screw, and 
pegged. Although but recently lo- 
cated there, the factory is very busy 
and turning out goods well up to 
their capacity. Mr. Jos. Murdock is 
general manager and buyer, and un- 
der his management mueh may be 
expected of this factory from the 
start. 
KKANTFORD, ONT. 

The Brandon Shoe Co., Brantford. 
Ont., are busy turning out a good 
line of men's welts at popular prices, 
and report business prospects very 
good for the coming season. Mr. A. 
A. Brandon is manager and superin- 
tendent. 



BOOT AND SHOE CLUB MEET. 

The Boston Boot and Shoe Club 
will hold its opening dinner at Ho- 
tel Somerset, Boston, on Wednesday, 
October 15. The guest of honor 
will be Hon. Curtis Guild, former 
Governor of Massachusetts and 
made ambassador to Russia. 

Music will be furnished by the 
Philharmonic Orchestral Club un- 
-der the direction of Mr. A. H. 
Handley. The meeting will be 
known as "Get-to-together" night. 
Special efforts will be made to 
make new members at home. 



— The machinery for the en- 
larged factory of the Tomahawk 
Shoe Co., Tomahawk, Wis., having 
been installed, work was begun in 
the factory dast week. They now 
employ T5 hands and will have a 
capacity of about 800 pairs of shoes 
a day. 



WARNING! 



Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
others are hereby notified that the 
purchase and use of any rubber de- 
vice for the protection of the edges 
or bottoms of boots and shoes, sim- 
ilar in character to the Novelty Edge 
Protector, manufactured and sold by 
us will constitute an infringement 
of our patent Number 1,041,830, 
Dated Oct. 22, 1912, and that all 
necessary steps toward the protec- 
tion of our rights will be taken. 

All orders for Novelty Edge Pro- 
tectors or modifications of the pro- 
tector, as at present made, should 
be negotiated directly with the Com- 
pany. 



— It is reported that the cutting 
department of the Forbush Shoe Co, 
North Grafton, Mass., will return to 
work this week, after a layoff of 
several weeks. 



Novelty Selling Co., 

683 ATLANTIC AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 



ONE of New York City's biggest Department Stores requires all 
Suede Leather used in their Boots and Shoes to be Backed, be- 
cause seams do not pull out and the shoes stand up and hold 
the good shape put in them by a stylish Last. Acme Backing Cloth, 
made of New, Live, Soft Gum and Soft Cotton Cloth, applied with a 
moderately hot iron, is. SHOE LIFE INSURANCE. Premium— 
about 2c. per sq. foot. 

Sample i yards free on request. 



PETERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



304-310 E*rt 22nd Stmt, New York City 

Booking Specialist* 



43-53 Lincoln Street. Boston, Mast. 
-3 Generation* 
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K.&S. DYE 

Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 



KENT & SMITH 



LYNN. 
MASS. 



•'• •♦£ 

r m TUBES ^^ 

DONNELLY M/»CH. CO 
BftOCKTQN |^ 






I 



Cut 



43 N. MONTELLO ST. 
BROCKTON 



Jobbers In Mamifaotvrers Gut Soles 



GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 

23 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co* 

Manufacturer* and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 

"CLINCH-ADJUSTO "-BOW 
"O.K. CLINCH" BOW 



PATENT ) 

SPECIALTIES f 



210 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX -TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Description 

NaHonal-Shoe-Findings-Co. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 



J. V. KNOX 



"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



JOSEPH E. 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
KNOX 6 COMPANY. 



LYNN. MASS. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save money in the packing room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 
S. & P. Lantern Slides 

The Latest, B«st and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton, IVIa 



Ion's and Women's 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
B. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Mass. 



Surpl 
Shoes 



Dispose of returned 
WO or in stock footwear 
by advertising in Whole- 
Bargains 



1107 Flatiaoa Bkfft. 



Tha Bargain Buy- 
ers' Magazine. 

NEW YORK CITY 



Standard Button Fasteners 



n 



8 Cents Per I OOO 



We also manufacture Hand 

Button fastener Machines, 

Heel Protectors, Triangles 

and other shoe findings. 

Standard Shoe Machinery Co. 

11 Shiwmut Street Providence, R. I. 
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Industrial Information. 

Motes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



SCHUYIiKIIili HAVEN, PA. 

The business of the READING 
SHOE MFG. 00. has been removed 
from Reading, Pa., to this place. 
SCHUYUCIIili HAVEN, PA. 

The new brick factory of W. Y. 
MILLER is nearly completed, and 
the maohdnary and equipment is be- 
ing installed. This firm manufac- 
tures a line of infants' turn shoes. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

The S. J. PENTLER SHOE MFG. 
CO. have added a line of men's 
cushion-heeled shoes for outdoor 
wear to their line of women's shoes. 
SALEM, MASS. 

The HORN LEATHER OO., tan- 
ners in this city, have filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy with 
liabilities about $2,000 and assets 
undetermined. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The LEAOH SHOB CO., who 
have for many years made nurses' 
comfort shoes exclusively, are now 
making women's welts and turLs 
to considerable extent. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

The firm of F. McNAMARA CO., 
40 Washington street, is to move 
Its business to the new building of 
the Merrimack Associates on Locust 
street, where they wild occupy the 
fourth floor, having about 6,000 
square feet of floor space. This firm 
manufactures a high-grade line of 
ladies' turn shoes and report a very 
busy season dn the factory. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

The FLORSHBIM SHOE CO. have 
recently increased their capital 
stock from $60,000 to $1,200,000. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The AMERICAN SLIPPER CO. 
have removed their business from 
239 So. 3rd street to 305-317 Mont- 
rose street. This firm are manufac- 
turers of plush, velvet and carpet 
slippers. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 

The officers of the newly organ- 
ized TAUNTON RUBBER COM- 
PANY are: President, A. A. Orms- 
bee; treasurer, C. S. McCall; clerk, 
F. E. Wellman; George Greene and 
H. G. Crapo, directors. Capital 
stock, $30,000. 



ORWIGSBURG, PA. 

It is reported that the BICKLEY- 
WALBURN SHOE CO. of this place 
is to fte reorganized, and the OR- 
WIGSBURG SHOE CO. will be the 
name of the newly organized firm. 

EVERETT, MASS. 

A shoe factory, 165 feet long and 
three stories high, is being ,built on 
Chelsea street of this city. It will 
too occupied, about Jan. 1, by a shoe 
manufacturing firm that now is being 
organized by James Drinkwater. 
LYNN, MASS. 

J. SHACTMAN & CO. have lo- 
cated at 471 Union street. They 
deal in leather and remnants and: 
cut trimmings. 

FREDERICTON N. B. 

A factory for the manufacture of 
larrigans has been established here. 
A tannery is connected with it. 
About 600 pairs of larrigans are 
made daily. Larrigans are moc- 
casins with legs. They are worn by 
lumbermen who go into the woods 
in winter time. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

L. H. SPAULDING CO. of this city, 
makers of women's McKay shoes, 
have taken the Lowell factory that 
was formerly occupied by Dudley, 
Mears & Stevens. The Spaulding 
Co. looked over Lynn factories last 
spring, with a view of locating here. 




•XJTysS: 



•HANKS «f mn .trl. «~| | 

MORSE W. INSALLft, l^.. *«,.. 



Adams Cutting Dies 



Caarantced to Cot straight 

FltPitterisPtrfMtly 

and Stand Up Better taaa 
•nr Oiei made. 




te A. M. HOWE 
JOhn J. Adams Worcester, Mim 



Eureka e f Eureka! Eureka! 
DISCOVERED AT LAST: 

a Box Toe Backing Waterproof Compound which will absolute- 
ly prevent all water stains coming through "tan tips." Thus 
eliminating much unnecessary labor caused by stains, wrinkles 
and bunches. Write for templet and forget your worries. 



EUREKA 
CEMENT CO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South Shore Supplioa 
Co., 8 Commercial Wf., 



Brockton, Maaa. 
New England Agency 
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Positive f 



OF .THE EFFICIENCY OF 



?ortuna%s~ 

will be given you — In your own 
factory absolutely without cost. 



Ask Us For a Ten Day Free Trial 



This FREE test will settle 
for all time the matter of 
price difference between the 
FORTONA and its imitators. 



We are Selling Agents for the United States 
for the WELL-KNOWN 



rf 



BRAND OF LINEN THREAD 



Fortuna Machine Co. 

127 DUANE STREET NEW YORK CITY 

BRANCHES 
146 Summer Street, Boston 200 N. Third Street, St. LouU 
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St. Louis Notes, 



— The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 
will build a shoe factory at Union, 
Mo. It will open »with a capacity of 
2,000 pairs per day, employing ex- 
perienced help. As soon as help can 
be trained, the capacity .will be in- 
creased to 3,000 or 4,000 pairs per 
day. Medium priced McKay shoes 
will be made. Union, Mo., is 75 
miles West of St. Louis. 

— The shoe manufacturers and 
their employes have practically 
agreed upon a settlement. Only a 
few minor details are yet to be ad- 
justed, and both the manufactur- 
ers and officers of the United Shoe 
Workers say no further trouble is 
anticipated at the •present time from 
the cutters. The cutters are the 
only employes who. are thoroughly 
organized. The finishing, edge mak- 
ing and bottoming departments have 
practically no organization and seem 
entirely satisfied. The lasting rooms 
in some factories . are organized, in 
others, partly, and some have no or- 
ganization at all. The wages "paid 
are equal to and better than is 
paid in most shoe manufacturing 
centres. The belief is general that 
the lasters will ibe satisfied with con- 
ditions as they exist and will not 
try to change established conditions. 
The United Shoe Workers 'have 
sought to establish a nine-hour day. 
This has been one of their principal 
demands, and next In importance is 
a half-day off on Saturday. . This 
gave them a 54-hour week. This, 
they have fought 'hard to establish. 
The manufacturers have practically 
agreed to a nine-hour day and a 
half-day off Saturday, excepting in 
the very busy and rush season. 

The manufacturers explained that 
shoemaking was unlike most other 
industries, that a rush season could 
not be avoided entirely. 

Styles of shoes, like clothes, 
change with the season. This year's 
styles may be unsalable next year, 
and for that reason the merchant 
buys only what his judgment tells 



him he can dispose of, he often runs 
short, and his second orders have 
to be made in a 'hurry, and that 
causes the factories Jto work to their 
fullest capacities and often over- 
time, so a- nine-hour day would be 
almost impossible to consider the 
year round, and the leaders of the 
union saw the philosophy of their 
argument, and will probably not in- 
sist on any more than the manufac- 
turers have conceded. 

— C. Brock, representative of the 
Geo. Knight & Co., shoe machinery, 
is in St. Louis en (business for his 
company. 

— The Peters Shoe Co. reports a 
gain in September over last year of 
$76,455.09, and a gain in 9 months 
and 21 days of $1,271,158.22 over 
1912. 

-^-Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Co. reports a gain of $66,512.41 for 
September, and a gain over last year 
for 9 months and 21 days of $68&,^ 
582,78 over 1912. 

-^-The Friedman-Shelby Shoe 06. 
gained in September over last yerfr, 
$70,451.11, and for 9 months and 
21 days $$ 7,069.1 5 over last year. 
— -A representative of the United 
Shoe Workers says the cutters are 
still on a strike in the plant of the 
Belleville Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
Belleville, 111., and that the plant is 
completely tied up and has been for 
more than 3 months. 

—The Non-Royalty Shoe Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo., was given a judg- 
ment for $40,000 against th* Aetna 
and other insurance companies. The 
case was tried at Bowling Green, 
Mo. The jury was out 15 minutes. 
The factory partly burned last »Feb- 
ruary and it was heavily insured. 
After the fire, the firm disbanded 
and the Burrow, Jones & Dyer Shoe 
Co. took over the company's busi- 
ness, which included an immense 
order for the United States Govern- 
ment. 

— All the stockholders in the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. received 



Avoid "Trouble With Tour Shoe Patterns 

by suggesting to your pattern maker 
that he grade them on the 

Preston Power Cutting 

Grading Machine. 

Write For Catalogue 

A. F. PRESTON, 280 Dover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Perfected 

Power 

Gutting, 

Grading 

Machine 

for 

Shoe 
Patterns 



WITH RAPID ELECTRIC CUTTER HEAD, DIRECT CONNECTED 
OR WITH BELT DRIVE, IF PREFERRED. 

A great money-saver. A great time-saver. Makes 
patterns right the first time. The first necessity in every 
pattern shop, and indispensable to the large factory. 

The most rapid, most economical, and most satisfactory 
system for making shoe patterns. 

Used all over the world wherever the best shoes are 
made. Best for daily needs. Absolutely necessary for 
emergency needs. 



PARTIAL LIST OP USERS IN THE UNITED STATES i 

W. 8. Abernethy. Penna, The Julian A Kotoeng* Co., Ohio 

7. J Al^cht. New York *he h Krlppen*>rf-Dltt»« n Co. 

Am. Shoe Pattern Works, Mo. Geo. E. Keith A Co.. Mass. 

D Armstrong A Co., New York Laird, Schoeber A Co., Penna. 

Bailey A Reando, Mass. Lee Pattern Oo- Wist 

James a! Banister Co.. N. J. A E. Little iO(L Ms 



James A. Banister Co., N. J. A E. Little A Co- Mas*. 

The Bering Shoe Co., Ohio G. W. McGregor. Penna, 

Adam Bertsch, New York W. H. MfcElwain & Co- Mass. 

Brown A Hutchison, Mass. Meldola A Coon, N. Y. 

Bourque A Sears, Mass. The Miller Shoe Mfg. Co., Ohio 

Coburn A Lawrence Co.. Mass. Otis G. Murty A Son. New York 

Columbus Pattern Co., Ohio G. J. Olden's Sons, New York 

D. E. Cross, New York Paul Pattern Co., Ohio 

Curtia A Jones, Penna. The Pi^ree Co., Mich. 

The Irving Drew Co., Ohio _ £L an 7 ? ^"l 8 *^ 1 ' Ma88 * 

Dunbar Pattern Co., Inc., Ohio, Charles E. Reed, 111. 

Mass. Mo. Bice A Hutchina, Miasm. 

Excelsior Shoe Co., Ohio The R. & G. Shoe C<x, Mass. 

Faunce & Spinney, Mass. The Sachs Shoe Mfg. Co., Ohio 

Faunce A Swanson, Mass. Elmer E. Sanborn, Mass. 

J. J. Grovels Sons. Mas* The Selby Shoe Co., Ohio 

Hanan A Son, N. Y. Sherwood Shoe Co.. New York 

Samuel H. Hayden, Mass. J. H. Sutherland A Co., Mass. 

P J. Harney Shoe Co., Mass. Wheeler & Commings, Mass. 

Helmlng-McKenzie Shoe Co., H. W. Whitcomb A Co., Mass. 

Ohio Whit more A Kitchln, Mass. 

Holden A Quick, New York Wichert A Gardiner, N. Y. 
PARTIAL LIST OF USERS IN OTHER COUNTRIES: 

Edwin Bostock & Co.. England Livingston A Doughty, England 

C F. Bally, Ltd., Switzerland O. A Miller Last Co., England 

Buehrlng A Co., Germany Nollesche Werke, Germany 

C A J. Clark, England Pellaml e Calzautre, Italy 

Conrad Tack A Cie, Germany Edward Rlieinberger, Germany 

Gray Pattern Co.. Canada J. Stlgle A Cie, Germany 

Hellerup Laestefabrlk. Denmark Theatre Freres. Belgium 

Otto Herz, Schuhfabrik, Ger. Eugen Wallerstein, Germany 
Exolowlve aa-enta for tta« Continent of Europe. 
NOLLESCHE WERKE, WEISSENFELS a. S„ GERMANY. 
Exclusive agenta for Great Britain. 
LIVINGSTON A DOUGHTY. LEICESTER. ENGLAND* 



CHARLES E. REED & COMPANY 

Manufacturers of 

PATTERN MAKING MAOHiNES AND SUPPLIES 

219 South Clinton Street - - Chicago, U.S.A. 
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a circular 'letter notifying them that 
the quarterly dividend would not be 
paid until a judgment for $445,- 
311.85, which the U. S. Court of 
Appeals rendered against them in 
favor of unfair competition and in- 
fringement on trade-mark was 
taken care of. The firm will 
appeal the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The 
firm has been paying a dividend of 
14 per cent on its $4,000,000 capi- 
tal and the quarterly dividend 
amounts to $140,000.00. 

— Mayor Jofyn F. Fitzgerald of 
Boston, Mass., was a visitor in St. 
Louis last week. In his address be- 
fore the City 01ut> he did not mfnce 
word 8 in pointing out St. Louis' 
short-comings. As a whole, the club 
took exceptions to Mr. Fitzgerald's 
criticism. 

Secretary Saunders of the Busi- 
ness Men's League called attention 
to the fact that the (Boston Shoe 
manufacturing industry was exceed- 
ingly small. 

A. C. Brown, president or the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., said, 
while he could not agree with Mr. 
Fitzgerald in all he said, he was 
compelled to admit that St. Louis 
was slow in offering inducements to 
factories. He said one shoe com- 
pany had 23 factories, three of which 
were in St. Louis, and twenty in the 
small cities, towns and villages of 
Missouri and Illinois, another firm 
had located lhalf their factories out 
of St. Louis, one firm had two fac- 
tories out of the city and only one 
within; two firms, each operating 
one factory, had left entirely, and 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. built 
one several years ago at Columbia, 
and was making preparations to 
build another at Union, Mo. 

Mayor Fitzgerald's address had 
aroused interest and 'his remarks 
have been pointed to as containing 
more truth than poetry, and the 
Business Men's League is taking 
steps toward offering some induce- 
ment to the shoe firms who contem- 
plate increasing their output. 



COSTS TO KEEP WINDOWS 
- CLEAN. 

The United Shoe Machinery Co. has 
started a crew of 25 men cleaning 
the windows of its manufacturing 
plant in Beverly, Mass. It will take 
them a month to do the work. The 
cost will (be about $2500. 



FOR SALE 

Out CluuBpiMi StitelMr 
P*b*«r »ad F«kW, Style N* 23-2989 
OMSia««r Stitcher, Style *•. 29-4. G 1 164041 
One Sister Stitcher, StHeNe. 29-4, D 792892 
MRS. F. C. MAYER 
404 6th Aveime, Aatito, Wic 



A Leather and Commission 
House, having offices and ware- 
rooms in Montreal, and a good 
connection with the best Shoe 
Manufacturers throughout Can- 
ada, wishes to represent Ameri- 
can Tanners making a line of < 

Chrome Velours and Patent Sides, 
Glazed Kid and Cabrettas, 
and a good line of Welting. 

Strictly on a commission basis. 
Address 3701-H 
care of American Shoemaking. 



FOR SALE 

One Power Lining Stamping 
Machine, S. M. S. Co. type. 

One Union Special Four-Needle 
Tip Stitching Machine, class 5100. 
Any gauge required (which will 
be billed from the original pur- 
chaser, thus insuring to the pur- 
chaser the same service as if 
bought direct from Union Special 
Machine Co.) 

GUARANTEED IN FIRST- 
CLASS CONDITION. BOTH 
THESE MACHINES HAVE BEEN 
VERY LITTLE USED. 

Apply to No. 4501, Machine, 
care of American Shoemaking. 





Factory Lunch Rooms 
arc a Big Success. 

Successful Manufacturers Realize Their Value. 

Each lunch room that we have equipped has 
been attended by a decidedly increased factory 
efficiency. Write us for more complete details. 

We oall attention to the finest line of 
SEAMLESS STEAM JACKET KETTLES ia the World. 

MORAMDI-PROGTOR CO. 

48-80 UNION STREET BOSTON. MASS. 
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HELMET BLOCK 

FOR SOLE CUTTING MACHINE. 



This "Interlocking Block" (see cut) is a great improve- 
ment over the old "Plain" and "Dowelled" types; it is now 
fitted with "Reinforcing Tubes,' ' "All-Bolt Irons" and 
"Shouldered Nuts." 

Breaking down of the wood above the bolt holes is pre- 
vented by the "REINFORCING TUBES." 

A block ironed with "ALL-BOLT IRONS" will show less 
distress under hard use or improper care than has ever been 
the case with the older styles of irons. 

Scratching of stock and nicking of dies is reduced by the 
' ' SHOULDERED NUTS. " 

The average block of the old construction is either dis- 
carded or favored when worn to 5 1-2 inches thick, so the real 
wear of a 10-inch block averages about 4 1-2 inches. 

With the Helmet, the block has been worn to 3 inches 
without favors, giving a wear of 7 inches, or an average in- 
crease — due to the new type — of over 2 1-2 inches ; an advan- 
tage of more than 50 per cent. 

This saving combined with less trouble and reduced 
carrying charges (as fewer blocks will be used), should in- 
terest every user of Sole Cutting Machine blocks sufficiently 
to order at least one Helmet for trial under his own super- 
vision. 

Look for the green edge. 

It will be a "Helmet." 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

SALES DEPARTMENT. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtaftp vary aatUfactory foreman and workman for various 
departmenta through this department. 
AdVartiamenta listed under "Help Wanted" and (< Poaition Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of % 1-2 cents per word for one week ; i 
cents per word for two weeks; 6 cents per word for three 
weeks; 7 cents per word tor four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear in this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to insure publication. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making or lasting room on high- 
grade shoes. Would consider posi- 
tion as inspector or crowner. A-l 
references, will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 1905, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or foreman of making rooms 
on welts, McKays or turns. Long 
experience in New England and Mid- 
dle West. Would like to locate in 
Middle West. Best of references. 
Address 205, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man, with experience in all 
departments. Witt go anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Europe. 
Have had 25 years' experience as 
head and general manager of two 
shoe factories. Address 1102, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



MAN with expert knowledge and 
beat experience in McKay making 
and lasting rooms desires (position. 
Especially competent to instruct 
green help. Willing to go anywhere. 
Address 1904, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



FOREMAN of making and finish- 
ing room, at present employed, but 
desires a change. Has had 12 years' 
experience as foreman with some of 
the leading Eastern concerns. Good 
references if desired. Address 1001, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — A man 34 
years old with 15 years' experience 
in sole leather cutting room, desires 
a position as foreman. Thoroughly 
competent to teach cutth.g in all 
parts from side or strip, men's or 
women's shoes. Can furnish good 
references. Will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress Box 32, Chelsea, Mass. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of packing room by a young mau ac- 
customed to handling lirge rooms 
in factories making fine shoes, Wrst- 
class references. Address 302, care 
otf American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, or charge of office, by young 
man with 17 years' experience in 
Office and the practical departments 
of the factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade. 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



JETTING ROOM foremau is open 
for position. First-class mechanic 
on all machines. Expert on Reece. 
Good references. Address 604, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room on women's McKay, 
welt or turn shoes. Forty-three years 
of age; have had 15 years' experience 
as foreman. Competent to teach 
help; can get results and furnish the 
best of references. Address 1903, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



STITCHING ROOM foreman wants 
position on men's, women's, boys' 
and misses' shoes. Toung man with 
15 years' experience, good organ, 
izer, instructor of help, and can 
keep machines in repair, including 
Reece. At present employed. Best 
of references from past and present 
employers. Address 501, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — Am looking 
for position in charge of cutting 
room, where cutting to close figures 
is demanded. I believe I can assist 
any manufacturer who is having dif- 
ficulty in getting results in the cut- 
ting department. Will give demon- 
stration of ability to any one in- 
terested. Address 803, care of 
American Shoemaking. 
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SOLE LEATHER MAN desires po- 
sition. Has had long experience as 
foreman ou men's and women's fine 
work. Expert on cutting, manipu- 
lating and stock fitting. Best ref- 
ereces. Address 1101, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED— Expert turn 
shoe man with wide experience on 
high grade work in all departments 
of the factory, desires position in 
charge of making room or as gen- 
eral superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 2*302, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room, can take full charge, 
making any kind of shoes. Am now 
employed, making change as firm 
intends moving out. of country. Ad- 
dress 204, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live up-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and se*Mng 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by young 
man as cutting room foreman on la- 
dies' fine shoes. A-l designer and 
able to do buying if necessary. Best 
references. Address 1902, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man. Sixteen years* experi- 
ence and have thorough knowledge 
In all departments, welts, turns and 
McKays. Will give gilt edge ref- 
erences from present firm I have 
been with for 13 years. Address 
602, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION JWiANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on either welts or 
McKays. Experience in leading 
New England factories. Can teach 
operators on all lasting and pulling- 
over machines. Temperate habits 
and best references. Address 202, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man with wide experience in 
ail departments. Best of references 
as to honesty, ability, etc., from firm 
1 am with, and have (been for the 
past 14 years. Will go any where 
in United States, Canada, Mexico or 
Europe. Address 603, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent. 
Have had charge of all departments 
of shoemaking.; 15 years' experience 
on welts and McKays. Address 
1987, care of American 8hoemakIng. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent, 
or quality man. Thorough knowl- 
edge in all departments on welts, 
McKays or turns; men's or women's. 
Would consider a position as fore- 
man of making or lasting room. Can 
furnish good references as to abil- 
ity and character. Address 1602, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by superin- 
tendent experienced in costing, wo- 
men's lines, especially fine welts, 
would accept position as superintend- 
ent, cost man, or in charge of pro- 
duction department. References 
from leading New England firms. 
Address 280, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or in charge of cutting room 
by young man experienced in hand- 
ling women's, misses', children's 
boys', and youths' factories, both as 
superintendent and buyer of upper 
stock. Am familiar with welts, Mc- 
Kays and turns. Address 102, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making or lasting room. Would 
prefer to locate in the West Can 
furnish A-l references. Address 
1987, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of cutting room on mei/s work. 
Fifteen years' experience in the East 
and Middle West. Can furnish good 
references and willing to go any- 
where. Address 1805, care of Amer- . 
icau Shoemaking. 



JOBS AM) MISMATES WANTMD 
RYAN SHOE CO., HANNIBAL, MO. 

SMALL FIRE AT FACTORY OF 
ELLI$ CEMENT CO. 

A small fire occurred Wednesday 
night at the factory of the Ellis Ce- 
ment Co., Maiden, Mass, but contrary 
to the newspaper reports which 
greatly exaggerated the damage 
done, the manufacturing end of the 
business is not delayed at all. 



WITH RUBB ER H EELS AT- 
TACHED. 

Among the new lines of shoes for 
men are those with rubber heels at- 
tached. They are made by «ome 
large manufacturers of men's shoes 
in Massachusetts and in Maine. By 
buying shoes with rubber heels at- 
tached, the customer is saved the 
time axd expense of taking his new 
shoes to the cobbler, to have the 
leather heels taken off and the rubu 
ber heels iput oh. 
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Lacing Problem Cac be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER T 5tS5T 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Write us About Either or Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

TOTING ROOM DEPABHMBNT 
305 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Upper Stitching 

done with Holland's Pure Dye 
Stitching Silk will pci rent seams 
ripping. 

This silk tester sent with samples 
to enable judging the strength of 
our silk* 



tir Bribe-Holt 
Silk Improm 
tti Appearand 
at all 
luttoi Sbtts 



Conplttt lint of 
Shot Shad* 
in rtgilir and rt* 
vtrit Twist, on 
rtgvlar and Rttct 
spools, at all our 
afficts. 



Holland Mfg. Co. 

685 Broadway, New York 

Mills : 

WILLIMANT1C, CONN. 

ESTABLISHED 1860 

Branches : 

Chicago 235 Fifth Avenue 

Boston 77 Summer Street 

Cleveland .... 33 Blackstone Bldg. 

Cincinnati 18 East 4th Street 

Philadelphia .. 36 South Third St. 

St. Louis 1017 Lucas Avenue 

Rochester 13 Andrews Street 



KEEP THOSE EDGES 
GLEAN 



The Novelty 
Protector 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 67 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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RED LETTER LIST 

OP SHOE FACTORY SUPPLY HOUSES 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



1913 



SHOE FACTORY 

BUYER'S GUIDE 

Now Ready • just off the press 



A most complete Buyer's Reference Book. 



Convenient Vest Pocket Size 
Bound in Durable Leather Cover Price $2.00 



Rogers & Atwood Publishing Co. 
212 Essex Street, - - Boston, Mass. 



Novelty Edge Protector 



Essential to perfect results 
in tip repairing. 

PROTECT FANCY ST1TGHBS NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
on your forepart edges 683 Atlantic Avenue, 

by using it. Boston, Mass. 



YOUR ADV. IN THIS SPACE 

1 Color $72 Per Year 

2 Colors $78 " " 
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SAFCO SOCK LINING BRUSH 




3AFC0 




This is a bristle brush of extra fine grade, with long, tapering 
handle fitted with a brad in the end, the usefulness of which is ob- 
vious; in fact, it is just the right kind of brush for fitting sock linings, 
the pointed brad making it possible for operators to pick up and 
manipulate the linings without soiling. The quality of make is up 
to the usual SAFCO standard. 

Supplied only In one size, which is No. I. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

SALES DEPARTMENT 
BOSTON, ... MASS. 



...Demand... 



BARBOUR'S 



Trade Mark 



.. .Linen Threads... 



Manufacture! by 

BARBOUR FLAX 
SPINNIHG GO. 

Paterson, N. J. 



Established 
1784 



THE LINEN THREAD CO. 

A* r 11:-** N V Chicago— Philadelphia— Boston— Cincinnati— ; -St. Lotus 
96 Franklin St., N. I. SanFranckco — Rochester, N.Y. — BaWmor. 

5n*^00OOO<KXHttHWH>^^ 
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ANOTHER 

Peerless Triumph! 



The R-M Button Sewer 



The ONLY machine which 
will successfully sew glass, 
pearl, agate and other buttons 



THE 
ii Peerless Machinery Co. 



44 Binford Street, Boston, Mass. 

ALSO 
[ Ckica* • St. L^uis 

U i 



it 

Cincinnati Rochester Phuadnlnnia x 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 



MOENCH LEATHERS 

Are Known in Europm at Well and Favorably as in America 

Hemlock Sole Leather Sides 
Hemlock Bends Hemlock Backs 
Hemlock Bellies Finished Splits 

ALL MADE 

Suitable for the Export Trade 

C. MOENCH & SONS CO. 

Cable Address "MOWEB" Boston or Chicago 

117 Beach Street 170 N. Franklin Street 160 Locuet Street 

BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 



STAY WEBS 
AND TAPES 



New York Representatives 

WOOD AND HARE 

66-72 Leonard St. 



PULL STRAPS 
FACINGS 



Western Representative 

CHAS. F. RICHARD 

9th and Locust St., St. Louis 
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KID is the finest chrome calf leather, with a 

tlack finish, smooth, natural grain of splendid 

e, soft and pliable, but very durable. Used 

s uppers of high-grade shoes for men and 

in. ROYAL KID is very similar to our Tan 

Royal Calf Leather with the exception of the color. 

Q A shoe retailer once told the writer of this advertisement that 

it was surprising how the public came back stronger year after 

year, and increased their purchases of a certain manufacturer's 

shoes. This shoe manufacturer is one of the most successful in 

the world, and buys very largely of ROYAL KID and many 

other leathers that we make. 

AMERICAN HIDE C& LEATHER CO. 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

PLEASE READ THE OTHER SIDE OP THIS SHEET 
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AMERICAN HIDE C& LEATHER CO. 

THE LARGEST PRODU- 
CERS OF CALF AND SIDE 
UPPER LEATHER IN 
THE VERY FINEST 
QUALITIES OF TAN- 
NAGE AND FINISH 



CALF AND VEAL UPPER LEATHER 

Tan Royal Royal Kid No. 102 Box Calf Cadet Kid 

Box Calf Willow Calf Empire Veals Cadet Calf 

Box Kid Ooze Calf Mat Cadet Veals Mat Cadet Kid 

Dull Box Nob Calf Prime Empire Veals Cadet Kid Veals 

Box Veals Tan Box Number 2 Sweat Proof Calf Lining Cadet Calf Veals 

SIDE UPPER LEATHER 

Bronko Patent Kreole Sides Tan Near-Calf 

Kangaroo Grain Milwaukee Patent Russia Sides 

Mat Royal Chrome Sides Black Hawk Patent Polish Pebble Grain 

Soudan Mat Sides Cadet Kid Sides Kangaroo Kid Sides 

Satin Cadet Calf Sides Colored Box Chrome Sides 

Black Near-Calf 

STORM AND HARD WEAR SIDES 
Amhide Black Trojan Toronto Wax Upper 

Amhide Russet Boris Dongola Calf Black Oil Grain 

Hercules Chrome Zulu No. 102 Black Russet Oil Grain 

Waterproof Black Bison No. 102 Russet Sheboygan Calf 

Waterproof Brown Ottawa Dongola Kangaroo No. 12 Storm Chrome 

SPLITS:— BLACK, WAXED, FLEXIBLE, Etc. 

Flesh Splits Flexible Splits for Goodyear 

Belt Knife Splits Gem, McKay Innersoles 

Oxford Calf Union Splits Flexible Bends 

Cambridge Calf Union Splits Ooze Gusset Splits 

Ooze Vamp Splits Chrome Tanned Embossed Splits 

Ottawa Black and Russet Splits Chrome Flexible Splits for Innersoles 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Kangaroo Horse, a Com- Goodyear Welting, Black Bark Tanned and 

bination Tanned Upper and Tan Chrome Heeling 

Mat Horse, a Chrome Collar Leather Pasted Stock for 

Topping Bag, Case, and Fancy Counters and 

Leather Innersoles 

Send for our booklet devoted to description and uses 
of our High Grade Upper Leather 



THREE SUPERIOR TANNAGES OF SLAUGHTER AND DRY HIDE 
HEMLOCK SOLE 



AMERICAN HIDE C& LEATHER CO. 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
CALFSKIN TANNERIES: Lowell, Mass. Danvers, Mass. Chicago, 111. (Three Plants) 

SIDE UPPER LEATHER TANNERIES 

Milwaukee, "Wis. Sheboygan, Wis. Ballston Spa, N.Y. Curwensville, Pa. 

Woburn, Mass. (Three Plants) 

SHOE STOCK PLANT: Binghamton, N.Y. 

SOLE LEATHER TANNERIES: Munising, Mich. Manistee, Mich. Merrill, Wis. 
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Thompson's Shoe Finishes 

Standard Throughout tHe World. 



Original Patent New Process W« 
Blackings for heels, shanks, bot- 
toms and edges — (1 and 2 set) 

Original Patent New Process Wax 
8 tains for heels and edges, all 
colors. 

New Process Russet Okoxight shank 
and bottom stains, all colors. 

Double Brush Shank and Bottom 
Stains, all colors. 

Hand Brush Bottom Stains, all 
colore. 

Velvet Bottom Stains, all colors. 

Imitation Viscol Bottom Stains, all 
colors. 

Spirit Sole Bleach, all colors. 

Glossre-no— a bottom blacking that 
dries bright. 

Shellac Dyes, black and colors. 

Striping Ink, all shades. 

at! ten and Welt gloss. Scouring 
liquids. First set Edge Solution*. 

Marking Inks, Yellow, Black, Red, 
eta, etc. Patent Tip Repairer. 

Cements and Polishes for Russet, 
Patent Leather and Kid. 

Box Calf, Vlcl-Kid Dressing, etc. 

X. L. Leather Cleaner — for clean- 
ing all kinds of leather. 

Box Toe Shellac, Goodyear and Mo- 
Kay waxes. 

Bottom Polishes in stick form; 

burnishing waxes, all colors. 
Fake Gloss. Filling Sticks — for 

crevices in heels, etc 

SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 

Thompson Schuhappretaren 
Unusbertroff en in dec ganxen Welt. 

Original - Patent - Wachsschwaerze, 

••New Process" fuer Absaetze, Ge- 

lenke, Boeden und Kanten (1 Oder 

2 malige Anwendung). 
Original-Patent-Wachsbelze fuer Ab- 
saetze und Gelenke, alle Farben, 

"New Process '* 
-New Process"' farblge OKORIGHT 

Gelenk — und Boeden-Beize* alle 

Farben. 
Gelenk-und Boeden-Belze fuer Doppel- 

buerste, alle Farben. 
Boeden-Beizen fuer Handbuerste, alle 

Farben. 
SAMMET-Boeden-Beize, alle Farben. 
Vlscol-Imitatlon-Boeden-Beize. alle 

Farben. 
Splritus-Sohlen-Blelche, alle Farben. 
ScheUlack- Farben, schwarz und farbig. 
GLOSSRENO-Sohlenbelze, wird nach 

dem Trocknen glaenzend schwarz. 
Streifen-Farbe. alle Schattierungen. 
Naht-und Rahmen-Appretur; Putz- 

fluessigkelten: Kanten-Mischung, eln- 

mallge Applikation. 
Zetchnen- Farben, gelb, schwarz, rot, 
* usw. Lack-Spltzen-Reparateur. 
Ceroente und Pollturen fuer Gelbe 

Leder, Lack leder und Glace. 
Box-Kalb-Leder, Vlci-Chevreau-Appre- 

tur, usw. 
X. Ix Leder-Leder-Reiniger, zum 

Reinigen aller Arten von Leder. 
Spitzen-Schellack, Goodyear und Mc- 

Kay-Wachs. 
Boeden -Poll tur in Stan gen form; Poli- 

tur-Wachse in alien Farben. 
"FAK E"-Glanzappretur. Ausfuell- 

Btangen zum Fuellen von Spalten in 

Absaetzen. 

MUSTER AUF VBRLANGE5. 



Aderezo* de Thompson para Calaado 
Los mejores del mnndo 

Aderezo a cera New Process, privilegio 

original, para tacones, enfranques 

suelas y cantos (1 y 2 aplicacion). 
Tinte a cera New Process, privilegio 

original, para tacones y cantos, do 

todos los matices. 
Tinte OKORIGHT New Process do 

color, para enfranques y suelas, do 

todos tfos matices. 
Tintes para enfranques y suelas, ae 

todos los matices, para cepillo doble. 
Tintes para suela, para cepillo a mano, 

de todos los matices. 
Tintes TERCIOPELO para suelas, do 

todos los matices. 
Tintes para suela Imltaclon VISCOL, 

de todos los colores. 
Blanqueador de alcohol para suelas, do 

todos los matices. 
GLOSSRENO, aderezo para suela bxil- 

lante despues de secado. 
Tinturas de shellac (goma>-laca), do 

color negro y otros. 
Tlnta para rayar — todos los matices. 
Lustre para costuras y vlras: Liquldoo 

de limpiar; Soluciones para cantos, 

de primera aplicacion. 
Tlntas para marcar, de color amarlllo, 

negro, rojo, etc; Reparador para 

Punteras de charol. 
Cimentos y Lustres para Piel amarllla, 

de charol y glace. 
Aderezo para Becerro Box, Caibrltllla 

Vicl, etc. 
Limplador de Pieles y Cueros X L.„ 

para limpiar toda clase de pieles y 

cueros. 
Gomta-Laca para Puntas duras; Ceras 

Goodyear y MacKay. 
Lustres para suela en forma de barra; 

ceras de brunir de todos los colores. 
Lustre FAKE; barras para rellenar, 

para hendlduras en los tacones, eta 
PIDANSE MUKSTRAS. 

Finissages de Thompson pour chaussures 
Les Meillours du Mond 

Clrage noir "New Process", brevet 

original, pour talons, cambrions* 

semelles et bords (apprets 1 et 2). 
Appret a Cire "New Process", brevet 

original, pour talons et bOTds, de 

toutes les couleurs. 
Apprets pour cambrions et semelles 

"New Process" OKORIGHT pour 

chaussures de couleur naturelle. 
Apprets de cambrions et semelles, do 

toutes couleurs, pour double brosss.- 
Apprets pour semelles, pour brosse a 

main, de toutes les couleurs. 
Apprets VELOURS pour semelles, do 

toutes les couleurs. 
Apprets pour semelles imitation VIS- 
COL, de toutes les couleurs. 
Decolorant (a blanchlr) a alcool, do 

toutes les couleurs. 
GLOSSRENO. clrage pour semelles, 

brlllant apres le sechage. 
Teinture a shellac, couleurs noires 

et autres. 
Encre a rayer, toutes les nuances. 
FInlssaiges-apprets pour coutures et 

trepolntes: liquides a nettoyer; ao« 

lutlons pour bords premier appret. 
Encre a marquer en jaune, noir, rouge, 
etc Reparateur-bouts-vernls. 
Clment et apprets pour penux, couleur 

naturelle, cuir verni et chevreaux. 
Flnissage pour Veau Box, Chevreaux- 

Vlci, etc. 
Nettoyeur de Cuir X. L-pour nettoyer 

toutes especes de cuirs et peaux. 
Shellac (laque) pour bouts durs; Cires 

Goodyear et McKay. 
Apprets-semelles en forme de batons; 

Cires a brunir, toutes les couleurs. 
Lustre "FAKE." Crayons a remplir- 

pour fentes dans les talons, etc. 

DEMANDEZ DBS ECHANTILLON8. 



FERD THOMPSON & CO. 



Rockland, Mats, U. S. A. 
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There is no substitute for 


Mullen's Patent 
Repairer 




The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why waste time and money and spoil 
your shoes by trying other methods. 




MUI 

Western Agon 
Canadian Age 
German Agen 
English Agent* 


.LEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON. MASS. 

its s Blelock Mfg. Co.. 913 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 




nts: Keiffer Brothers, 96 Prince Street, Montreal 

U: Wachholts 4c Hertz, Hamberg 




k Gimson St Company, Leicester, F-ngf»nd 




' ' \ 



"VICTOR" FLEXIBLE 

(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

"ANTISEPTIC" INNERSOUNG 

(Trade Mark Reg.) 

Has actually convinced shoe manufacturers 
that it is as durable as the best of leather. 

For all grades of McKay shoes, including 
the heaviest. 

Send for sample of our 

SPECIAL DOUBLING 

which enables you to use up all your light 
leather insoles. 

We make a specialty of single, double and 
three-ply Buckram and Canvases. 

Write for Prices and Samples 

FRANK W. WHITGHER COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON and CHICAGO, - U. S. A. 
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PERFECT" LEATHER SHOE STRAP 



I (PATENTED) 

The "Perfect" Leather Shoe Strap is the best and most up- 
to-date shoe strap ever offered the shoe trade. 

It will not catch the trousers as it does not extend ibeyond 
the top of the shoe. 

When attaching, the flat nd is sewed between the upper 
and the top facing with the wedge-shaped portion on the out- 
side of the shoe; then, by the aid of a special attachment fitted 
to a Cylinder Arm Bar Tacking Machine, it is easily and quick- 
ly tacked in place. 



<£"C 



ii 



PULL-ON" LEATHER SHOE STRAP 



(PATENTED) 

The "Pull-On" Leather Shoe Strap differs from the "Per- 
fect" type in that only one operation is necessary to attach it, 
and when in use it extends slightly above the top of the shoe. 

It is attached in the same manner as the regular Web 
Strap. 

(See next page) 
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LEATHER 
SHOE STRAPS 



A New, Practical, Neat and Attractive 
Shoe Strap that replaces the old Web 
Strap which is a hindrance to good looks 
and comfort. 



WHEN these straps are used, there is no 
long tongue hanging out from the top 
of the shoe or to be tucked into it. 
This is especially true of the *' Perfect" 
type of shoe strap, which comes flush with the top 
of the shoe. The "Pull-On" type more closely 
resembles the regular Web Strap, except that it 
extends only about 1-4 inch above the top and is 
permanently fixed in one position. There i6 no 
loop to locate on either of these straps, and when 
placed between the fingers they act as a wedge and 
allow enough of a grip to readily pull on the shoe. 
Both of these straps are manufactured of flexible 
material. 

All of our straps are finished articles ready to 
sew into the shoe without any preliminary opera- 
tions. 

These straps are generally furnished in three 
colors — Black, Light Tan and Dark Tan — and cost 
no more than a good quality Web Strap. 

Special colors will be made to order if the cus- 
tomer will furnish the stock, on which a small 
allowance will be made for every pound used. 

Packed JO dozen pairs in a carton. 



United Shoe Machinery Co, 

Sales Department 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Do You Know Why You Can 
Depend on B & R Rubber Soles 
to Give the Very Best of Satis- 
faction ? 



Because— we reclaim all of our own 
material, and our qualities are GUAR- 
ANTEED TO RUN UNIFORM. 

If the question of delivery has bother- 
ed you in the past, let us show you 
our ability to make prompt shipments. 
We have an equipment and capacity 
to meet every demand. 

If you would be interested in receiving 
samples, do not hesitate to write us, 
as we will gladly furnish them free of 
charge. 

Our Prices are Right 

and a trial order will convince you 
that we should be your source of sup- 
ply on this line. 

Write For Samples 

and prices on our TANGO PLUGS for 
dancing pumps. 



The B & R Rubber Co. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, - - - MASS. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 
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Rapid Hand Method Folding Machines 

Made In Models to Salt All Requirements 
Oar System of Folding Follows Line ol Patterns Absolutely. 



Will 

not 

stretch 

Makes / hc 

perfect softest 

Comers of 

•■J . material 

Blucher, 

Notes and 

Button 

Flies. Werk 

Easily 

Guided to 

Gauge 



MODEL B. 

Constant duplicate orders testify to the superiority of these 
machines. 

Placed on trial, and sold on their merits. 

For further information apply to 

P. R. GLASS CO. 20 !US^ LN Boston, Mass. 
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The Keitb System 



(iPATENTBD) 



— for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




The Keitb System 



(iPATENTHJD) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Haverhill, Massachusetts, U. S. A, 
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SALARY VS. RESULTS. 



"It is not what we pay, but 
what we get for what we pay," 
says Secretary of Commerce Red- 
field in summing up the meaning 
of real efficiency in the employ- 
ment of men. 

This is a view that is too often 
overlooked by employers. Manu- 
facturers frequently visit our of- 
fice and tell us in advance what 
they are willing to pay for a 
superintendent or foreman. They 
will pay no more but may pay 
less if they can find a man will- 
ing to accept the smaller sum. 

The fixing in advance of re- 
muneration to be paid men occu- 
pying such responsible positions 
as those of superintendent or 
foreman, is an almost certain in- 
dication that the manufacturer 
does not possess an adequate con- 
ception of the meaning of real 
efficiency in ^employment. 

Every one connected with shoe 
manufacturing knows of in- 
stances where foremen have made 
gains in cost of conducting their 
departments of from 10 to 25 
per cent and where the increased 
salary paid to the better man 
represented only a fraction of the 
total saving made in the room. In 
such instances there can be no 
doubt as to which is the really 
economical man to employ. 

It is probably safe to say that 
there are more underpaid men 



(judging by results) receiving 
high salaries than there are un- 
der-paid mien among those re- 
ceiving low salaries. It is rarely 
that a thoroughly efficient super- 
intendent or foreman receives so 
large a share of the profit he 
makes for his firm as does the 
inefficient man of small pay. 

The notion of the manufactur- 
er that he has reduced the cost 
of the conduct of his faetory 
merely because he has lowered 
the salary of his foremen is al- 
most invariably a mistaken one. 

Raising the salary does not al- 
ways develop better results, but 
lowering the salary invariably 
lowers interest and decreases the 
net results of employment. There 
are too many manufacturers who 
do not give this thought the con- 
sideration it deserves. 

On the other hand, there are 
men seeking employment who in- 
sist on a rigid rate of remunera- 
tion, many of whom are demand- 
ing a larger return than their 
services are worth. It is the em- 
ployer who has the keen discern- 
ment to choose the man who is 
willing to demonstrate his worth 
and to leave the fixing of the re- 
muneration for permanent em- 
ployment to adjustment on the 
basis of results, who will in the 
long run be most successful in 
conducting his business. 
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THE MONOTONY OF SHOE- 
MAKING. 

If a man keeps top long at a 
task he becomes " stale." That's 
an accepted rule in athletics. It 
is now breaking into manufactur- 
ing. In the shoe industry, it is 
known as "the monotony of shoe- 
making." It is getting particu- 
lar attention from health author- 
ities, also from industrial en- 
gineers. These authorities now 
are of the opinion that a task 
must be so arranged that it will 
not become monotonous. How to 
do so is still an unsolved prob- 
lem. 

In some German factories the 
routine of the day is broken by 
a recess in the morning and in 
the afternoon. In a western fac- 
tory, which makes supplies for 
the sho»e trade, there is a morning 
and afternoon recess for em- 
ployes. Lunch is served during 
the recess. Some of the employes 
work as waitresses. In a number 
of shoe factories there are now 
rest rooms for women. 

In some high-class American 
manufacturing establishments, the 
grounds about the factories are 
made attractive. When an em- 
ploye looks out the window, he 
sees a cheerful prospect. This 
breaks the monotony of his task. 
It is possible that the American 
shoe factory system requires too 
steadfast an application of the 
worker to his machine. The en- 
thusiasm with which shoemakers 
demand factory legislation, par- 
ticularly short working hours, is 
a sign that this is so. Perhaps 
shoemakers would be more steady 
and more efficient if they had ten 
or fifteen minutes of recess in 
the morning and in the afternoon. 
The idea may seem radical, per- 
haps preposterous; but it's pretty 
certain that something will be 
dome the next few years to break 
up the monotony of the task of 
shoemaking. 



WASTE $10,000,000,000 A YEAR 
A German scientist who claims 
to have made a study of Ameri- 
can commercial life makes the 
somewhat startling announce- 
ment that Americans waste ten 
billion dollars annually. 

Among the facts and figures 



which he gives to substantiate his 
statement, are that we needlessly 
burn up $250,000,000; $400,000,- 
000 are spent for water and fire 
departments in cities in a year. 
The per capita fire loss in Amer- 
ica is ten times as 
Germany. America 
000,000 annually in 
industrial diseases, 
eases that arise froi 
or from unsanitar; 
The losses from pr* 
dents is placed at i 
Among the losses w 
the leather industry 
damage done to cat 
by diseases and by 

Without doubt, 
friend is stating son 
are worth the cons 
every American b 
a'nd it cannot be d 
many of these item 
in advance of the 1 

On the other hand, the ques- 
tion of what constitutes waste 
may be well considered. It is 
well know that German shoe 
manufacturers do not turn over 
their capital anything like as 
many times as do the manufac- 
turers of the -United States. This 
certainly represents waste as 
judged by American standards. 
Then, too, it is shown that about 
twice as many employes are nec- 
essary to turn out the same 
amount of product. Here again 
is another waste. 

We merely cite these instances, 
not to belittle the criticism of 
the German scientist, but merely 
to call attention to the fact that 
industrial waste is not confined to 
the items enumerated by him nor 
to this country alone. 



NO SHOES AWAITING ENTRY. 

It must be pleasant news to shoe 
manufacturers to find that boots 
and shoes are not included in the 
list of merchandise in bond await- 
ing the application of the pro- 
vision of the new tariff law. 
While shoes are on the free list, 
the shoe manufacturers of the 
world are not anticipating the 
opportunity to flood this market 
with their wares. Meanwhile ex- 
ports of American footwear show 
a pleasing increase each month. 
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Factory Methods and 

Systems 



'ACCOUNTS." 



ARTICLE XII. 



By 0. H. Foree. 



In this aeries Mr. G. H. Foree, 
who la Identified with the Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe Co.. will not only 
write In detail regarding practical- 
systems for all departments of the 
factory, but will also tell of those 
policies practiced by the largest 
shoe manufacturers In the United 
Staitea, building up the mammoth 
successful enterprises which stamp 
their managers as real Captains of 
Industry. 



— The consecutive number of 
the voucher^ the date of invoice, 
date of entry, name and address 
of purchaser, the name of the ac- 
count to which the invoice is to 
be charged and the amount of it, 
the debit/ and credit columns for 
posting and the date the invoice 
is paid completes the details of 
the entry record. At the end of 
each month, the totals of the 
credit posting column are posted 
to the " Accounts Payable" in the 
general ledger, since it is not 
necessary to have individual ac- 
counts with this system. 

The same headings are, of 
course, used on the distribution 
record that are on the voucher. 
The totals of these columns are 
posted to the accounts in the gen- 
eral ledger. 

It is apparent how the use of 
this voucher system simplifies the 
bookkeeping in a large establish- 
ment. Since only one ledger is 
used, and the "Accounts Pay- 
able" account includes all the 
personal accounts, the superin- 
tendent or other members of the 
firm need only turn to "Accounts 
Payable" in the general ledger to 
find the total indebtedness of the 
firm, while the postings of the 
distribution record represent the 
assets or expenses. 



When this system is used, no 
ledger index is necessary, so a 
card index of all the firms with 
whom a house transacts business 
is used, arranged alphabetically. 
Each month the bookkeeper en- 
ters the number of the firm's 
voucher and the page on which, 
it is entered in, the distribution 
ledger on these cards. Then, if 
he wishes to examine the original 
statements and invoices at any 
time, he can do so by looking at 
the card, besides having the page 
of the account in the distribution 
ledgei. 

After an account has been 
taken care of in the regular way 
and the auditor has decided 
whether the bill shall be paid, the 
voucher is returned to the book- 
keeper. 

The invoices have been filed 
according to the dates they must 
be paid in order to get discounts. 
This enables the one whose duty 
it is to attend to payments to 
know exactly when bills are to 
be paid, and when the bill is 
due, he makes out a remittance 
slip which gives the number of 
the invoice, date and amount, and 
if there is a discount he deducts 
it. Then a check is filled out and 
attached to the remittance slip, 
together with the voucher. After 
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try is also made on the debit side 
of the invoice record or voucher 
register, which balances the per- 
sonal account with the creditor. 
The check is then mailed to the 
creditor. 

The remittance, slip is kep^ by 
the creditor for a memorandum 
of the transaction, which he files. 
When the receipted voucher is 
returned, it is attached to the in- 
voice and filed. This contains a 
complete memorandum of the 
transaction. 

Diagram No. 3, shown below, is 
a form of remittance slip. 

The payroll is considered a bill 
and goes through the feguLar, of- 
fice routine, a voucher being made 
out for it the same as if it were 
a bill for supplies or material. 

The one w r ho acts as payroll 
clerk makes out a bill for the em- 
ployes against the firm. A credit 
memoranda and voucher is then 
made out by the checking clerk, 
but instead of the voucher going 
direct to each employe with check 
the entire amount is turned over 
to the paymaster for final dis- 
posal, and the receipt he receives 
from each employe takes the 
same place! as the returned vouch- 
er does from a creditor. 
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the check is signed, entry is made 
the credit side of the cash 



on 



book, which, when posted to "Ac- 
counts Payable' ' in the general 
ledger balances the account. En- 



PREVENTS SOILING LININGS. 

A simple improvement in the 
construction of the tip and cap 
of McKay sewing machines has 
been developed, which largely 
prevents the soiling of linings 
from the wax. As every McKay 
operator knows, the wax has a 
tendency to work through the 
small groove which holds the cap 
to the tip. 

The improved device eliminates 
the groove holding the cap in 
place, this being accomplished by 
mteans of small steel pins which 
absolutely prevent the slipping 
of the cap out of place and do 
away with any channel for con- 
veying the wax toward the out- 
er surface of the cap. It is from 
this source that many linings on 
McKay shoes become soiled, and 
the improvement, while a simple 
one, is, therefore, of considerable 
importance to the manufacturer 
of McKay sewed shoes. 
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Shoe and Leather Trade 
in Belgium. 



Boot and Shoe Industry. 



In Belgium there are 120 boot 
and shoe factories working with 
machinery, which is replacing 
hand work more and more each 
yvear, wth the result that small 
manufacturers are gradually dis- 
appearing. In fact, machine- 
made products have outnumbered 
hand-made articles for five or six 
years. 

During the past three or four 
years certain Belgian manufac- 
turers, after progressing little 
during 10 years of so-called mod- 
ern manufacture, have made ef- 
fective efforts to meet foreign 
competition by installing new ma- 
chines and producing more up-to- 
date f ootwear. 

There are 32 boot and shoe fac- 
tories in Brussels, the largest 
number in any one town; 7 at 
Alost, 6 at Binche, 5 at Iseghem, 
4 *ach at Herve, Herenthals, 
Thielt, and Peruwelz, and 3 each 
at Verviers, Lierre, Antwerp, La 
Bouverie and Frammeries ; others 
are distributed one and two to a 
town or village. 

With one or two exceptions, the 
larger factory buildings are con- 
structed on the one-floor system, 
with serrate roof. Some factories 
of medium size and smaller have 
a gallery floor on which the up- 
per-stitching and stock depart- 
ments are located. 

Factory Equipment. 

The more important manufac- 
turers now have complete equip- 
ments of 8hoemaking machinery. 
Prior to 1891, when Goodyear ma- 
chines were first installed in Bel- 
gium, there were not more than 
two or three manufacturers who 
made any part of a shoe by ma- 
chinery (stitching of the uppers 
excepted)' all others manufac- 



tured entirely by hand. At this 
time the entire production of the 
country, exclusive of goods made 
at Iseghem, was confined to crude, 
heavy footwear. Iseghem has long 
been the home of fine hand-sewn 
work. About 2,000 persons are 
now employed in the town on this 
class of shoe, the output being 
principally for export trade. 

The larger proportion of the 
shoemaking machinery used in 
Belgium is furnished by the 
United Shoe Machinery Co.. There 
are used, besides the machines of 
this company, those of Moenus, A. 
G., Atlas Werke, and Kiehle 
(German) ; a few Johnson and 
Daillous machines (French), and 
a few machines made by the 
Standard Rotary Co. of England. 
The three companies last named 
have sold especially machines for 
preparation, perforating, .etc. 

Of the 120 factories manufac- 
turing by machinery, 55 may be 
called complete plants. Of these 33 
use only machines of the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., 12 use both 
American and European ma- 
chines, and 10 use only European 
machines. Of the 65 manufactur- 
ers who have an incomplete equip- 
ment, 8 use no other machines 
than those of the United Shoe 
Machinery Co., 19 use both Amer- 
ican and European machines, and 
38 use only European machines. 
The three German machinery 
houses mentioned and the Ameri- 
can company have depots at 
Brussels for machines and sup- 
plies. 

Factory Methods — Character of 
Output. 

Lasting is generally done by 
hand in those factories not sup- 
plied with a full equipment of 
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machinery. Where nailed goods 
comprise the output, nailing is 
often performed by hand. Upper 
stitching is done by both factory 
and home workers. 

In certain Belgian towns, 
Binche, for instance, where there 
are varied industries, such as 
glove seaming and lace manufac- 
turing, as well as shoe manufac- 
turing, each industry furnishes 
home employment, and it is the 
custom for women to work almost 
entirely in their homes. 

The Belgian output includes 
McKay sewn, nailed, fair-stitched, 
welted, veldtschoen, and turned 
goods, named in order of their 
importance. In certain Flemish 
localities — Ninove, Alost, Hal, 
Schellebelle, and Boom — large 
quantities of canvas slippers are 
made. A number of manufactur- 
ers turn out only slippers; four 
or five make a specialty of boots 
and shoes for children, misses, 
and youths; two or three special- 
ize in women's lines; and two 
make only men's goods. The re- 
mainder produce various articles 
for both sexes. 

During the past two years lasts 
of American shape have gained 
much in popularity, particularly 
for men's shoes. Lasts of French 
shape are used more generally for 
women's shoes, though the Amer- 
ican style is also used. There are 
four last factories in Belgium, 
and two prominent shoe manufac- 
turers make their own lasts. Most 
lasts, however, are imported from 
England and Germany. Lasts for 
men's boots and shoes come prin- 
cipally from England and are 
furnished largely by the Miller 
Last Co. (Ltd.), Northampton. 

Shoe findings are manufactured 
in Belgium to a considerable ex- 
tent and include hobnails and 
tacks, linings, laces, eyelets and 
hooks, welting, heels, (wooden, 
cardboard, and leather), counters 
(leather and cardboard), elastic 
gore, linen, cotton and hemp 
threads, blackings, polishes, stains 
and wax. Imports come largely 
from France, Germany, Italy, 
England, and the United States. 
The United States furnishes prin- 
cipally tacks, pegs, welting, tools, 



brushes, blackings, stains, and 
dressings. 

Labor, Wages and Cost of Living. 
Systematic methods of manu- 
facture are not developed so well 
in Belgium as in Germany or 
France. The situation, however, 
shows a tendency to improve 
among the more prominent manu- 
facturers. In the average shoe 
factory 60 per cent of the em- 
ployes are male, 30 per cent fe- 
male, and 10 per cent children 14 
years of age and younger. 

The working day is generally 
10 hours. Wages are paid by the 
day and are highest at Brussels 
and Verviers. In these cities 
male operatives receive from 4.50 
to 7.5IT francs ($0.87 to $1.45) 
per day, the average wage for so- 
called skilled operatives being 
$1.06 to $1.15. Women operatives 
in factories at Brussels and Ver- 
viers are paid from 2.50 to 3.50 
francs (48 to 68 cents) per day. 
In the Walloon' locality men re- 
ceive an average daily wage of 
4.50 f ranees (87 cents), and wo- 
men 2.50 francs (48 cents). In 
the Flemish part of the country 
a still lower wage obtains — ap- 
proximately 3.50 francs (68 
cents) for men and 2 francs (39 
cents) for women per day. 

The wages mentioned are, it is 
stated, good averages for ma- 
chine operatives in the different 
localities. In no instance, among 
either male or female operatives, 
is skill or efficiency equal to that 
in the United States. 

House rents paid by the aver- 
age shoe worker in Brussels vary 
from 22 to 28 francs ($4.25 to 
$5.40) per month. These amounts 
provide two rooms and a garret, 
which quarters constitute the 
usual habitation. In the provinces 
from 18 to 22 francs ($3.47 to 
$4.25) per month are average 
rentals, these amounts securing 
small houses with four rooms and 
two garrets, and usually a small 
garden. 

Factory Buildings— Retail Prices 
— Exports. 

Belgian manufacturers as a rule 
own their factories. If a factory 
is rented the manufacturer pays 
as rental from 5 to 6 per cent 
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of the value of the premises. As 
regards power, the larger facto- 
ries generally have steam engines, 
medium-sized factories use gaso- 
line, and smaller ones gas. Re- 
cently some manufacturers have 
installed electric motors. 

Two Brussels manufacturers 
(Manufacture "Elite" and Frans 
Fils) have retail stores for the 
disposal of their products. The 
better grades of men's and wo- 
men's Goodyear-welted shoe* are 
made from box calf and glazed 
kid, the men's goods on Ameri- 
can lines and women's on both 
English and French forms. Men's 
goods usually carry an English 
8-8 to 10-8 heel and women's a 
Cuban heel or a Louis XV 12-8, 
15-8 or 16-8 heel. 

Belgian-made boots and shoes 
are sold at retail prices ranging 
from 9 to 25 and 30 francs ($1.74 
to $4.83 and $5.79) per pair. The 
goods most largely sold are in 
grades ranging from 14 to 22 
francs ($2.70 to $4.25) per pair. 
The value of the annual machine- 
made footwear production is of- 
ficiallv estimated at about $2,- 
500,000. 

Exports of boots and shoes from 
Belgium during 1911 were as fol- 
lows: France, $136,419; Nether- 
lands, $39,717; Germany, $27,- 
863; Italy, $22,504; Switzerland, 
$15,694; Great Britain, $11,868; 
Egypt, $5,045; other countries, 
$18,776; total, $277,886. 

HOW SHOULD THE LAST 
ROOM BE ARRANGED? 

October 7, 1913. 
American Shoemaking, 
212 Essex Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: — 

We have noted, with interest, 
in your magazine, different "Lay 
Outs" of different departments 
in factories, but we have never 
noticed a good lay-out for a last 
room, independent of the factory 
or bottoming room, that is, a 
room that is used for nothing 
else but for storing active lasts. 

If you can furnish us with 
some information regarding this, 
or publish a lay-out for a room, 
showing style of racks, etc., wie 
would be very much obliged to 
yon, or if you can put us in touch 



with someone that can give , us 
some up-to-date information re- 
garding this,j we would thank you 
to do so. 

We manufacture men's and wo- 
men 's fine welt shoes in a fac- 
tory of moderate capacity. 

The room would be required to 
hold between 25,000 and 30,000 
pairs of lasts, 90 per cent of 
which are men's and 10 per cent 
women 's. 

Very truly yours, 



FIGURING THE COST OP PRO- 
DUCTION. 
Question and Answer. 

We print below a question that 
has been submitted to us by one 
of our readers with the answer 
as given by our Mr. Dow, think- 
ing it may prove of interest and 
value to other readers. 
American Shoemaking, 

Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : — 

As I know that you are always 
ready to help your subscribers, I 
will take the liberty to ask yon 
if you will kindly send m«e a 
standard or sheet of last pHces 
for men's welted shoes. Having 
taken charge of a new factory, I 
would like to start right and 
find out where we are at. What 
I want to know specially, is how 
to figure insurance, light, power, 
office and traveling expenses, 
royalty on Goodyear machines, in 
fact, all instructions that can 
help me. I want to be instructed 
about the overhead charge. 



ANSWER TO QUERY BY MR. 
DOW. 

Dear Sirs: — 

In regard to figuring the cost 
of production, I will state that I 
have published in the American 
Shoemaking two series of articles 
touching strongly upon this very 
point. It may be to your in- 
terest to order the bound vol- 
umes, containing these series, 
sent to your office. In regard to 
the cost items that you mention- 
ed in your letter, viz., insurance, 
light, office help, traveling, and 
royalty upon leased machines, I 
will say that traveling does not 
come under the head of manu- 
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facturing expenses, and should 
not be figured into the cost of 
producing the shoe. Also, roy- 
alty of leased machines is not fig- 
ured like the other items men- 
tioned, where the royalty ap- 
pears in the form of a certain 
price per pair, or a certain price 
per dozen; but royalties on all 
machines put in under the head 
of so much per year, would be 
figured the same as light, power, 
management, interest, insurance, 
and depreciation of plant. These 
should all be figured up and add- 
ed up to give you the total of 
the overhead expense. This over- 
head expense must be divided 
amongst the number of pairs of 
shoes you will make in the com- 
ing year. 

If you are starting new, you 
will have to estimate about how 
many pairs you expect to make, 
only* to be sure to estimate! on the 
safe side in figuring costs. If you 
have been running for several 
years, an examination of the 
firm's books will show you how 
many were made and shipped last 
year, year before that, and the 
year before that. This knowl- 
edge will give you some idea of 
how many shoes you will sell 
this coming year. Theto divide 
your overhead expense, as said 
before, by this number of pairs 
you will make and that will give 
you the overhead cost per pair. 

Hoping this information will 
aid you, and inviting you to write 
further if you need more detail, 
I am 

Sincerely yours, 

R. W. DOW. 



A TIGHT SEAM AND A HARD 
SOLE. 

Every rule carries an exception, 
and this is the case when speak- 
ing of a very tight seam, viz., 
a hard sole. During the wear of 
the shoe something must give, 
and the hard sole will usually 
break at the line of stitching, 
which is worse than a loose seam 
in the first place. Again, the 
hard sole must not carry a wide 
or turn sole, and the reason for 
this is that the curved needle 
will lift up on the substance 



when going through and tear it 
up before the stitch is made. A 
narrow substance is wanted and 
not extreme tension on the thread, 
as the -tightness of the stitch will 
exclude water, but will also cause 
the seam to break away quickly. 
A hard sole for turn shoes 
should never be used, as turning 
the shoe right side out will be a 
hard task for any man. Speak- 
ing on this subject reminds the 
writer of the fact that many turn 
shoes are being made in Brook- 
lyn, Lynn and other shoe cities 
especially for street wear. The 
hard sole must then be utilized. 
There is a good feature about 
hard soles in turn shoes, and that 
is, besides the wearing qualities, 
the possibility of having an ex- 
tension edge as on a welt. 

PERFORATING VAMPS AND 
TIPS. 

Perforating the vamps of men 's 
shoes is now in vogue in many- 
factories. The perforations are 
quite large, and a row of stitch- 
ing extends at each side of the 
perforations. The writer has 
noticed that some vamps are per- 
forated all around, while others 
are perforated only up to the ball 
of the last. The last method is 
to perforate from the ball up to 
about one inch from the back 
seam. If perforations are put in 
at the last seam the stitches will 
quickly give way under the mo- 
tion of the foot. Moreover, the 
perforations at the extreme rear 
of the shoe are not as prominent 
as those at the sides of the shoe. 

On a button shoe, high toe, the 
large perforations are more adapt- 
able than on any other kind. 
Prom over-straining at the lasting 
of the tip, the perforations are 
often stretched out of shape. To 
overcome this trouble a double 
row of stitching is necessary at 
that part of the shoe. To compel 
the lasters to pull with less force 
would only mean greater defects. 
When the box-toe is stitched in 
with the tip, th£ perforations will 
not be pulled out of shape, and 
the usual procedure is now to 
stitch the box-toe with the tip, 
as this is conducive to other good 
results. 
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Standardizing Shoe Patterns 



John E. Lawton 



How do you cover different 
heights of heels, say, 12-8, 14-8, 
and 16-8 inch, with one set upper 
patterns? 

First, we find the shoes that are 
made in largest numbers, the 
height of heel on that particu- 
lar shoe, then we make an aver- 
age when striking outline for 
standard or shell of upper pat- 
tern. As the shoe will average 
15-8 inch heel in most cases, it 
is safe to fit pattern on 14-8 
height heel. This will come be- 
tween the high and the next low- 
est heel under the center. 

The pattern can cut for shole 
on 12-8 heel, and 16-8, without 
throwing outline, far out, as the 
standard selected for trials come 
between these heights. Should a 
heel 10-8 inch be wanted, the 
same pattern will answer for the 
shoe, as the amount of these 
heights will be limited. The only 
noticeable feature will be that the 
leg will pitch back more, than 
when the pattern is used on a 
14-8 inch heel. 

This is not a bad feature, as 
many shoe dealers like the cus- 
tom look that the shoe takes 
when the leg throws back, and 
when the fit on leg is correct, the 
shoe will come up snug, and fit 



Answers to Queries 



ARTICLE VIII 



How to increase the effici- 
ency of our working force: 
Make conditions so that the 
work will come easy to 
them and kept moving in 
one direction. 

As leather is bought to 
make shoes, it should be all 
cut into shoes and not put 
into bags, to sell later to 
dealers for a few cents per 
pound. 



the feet at back perfectly; there 
will be no wrinkles at the back 
of the counter. 

This throwing back of the leg 
when drafting shoe patterns, was 
and is used by many custom shoe 
men, while the regular shoe fac- 
tory pattern designer sets his leg 
perpendicularly, the trade having 
demanded it for several yfcars. 
All who have studied the ques- 
tion, must say that the old cus- 
tom way has advantages over the 
accepted way in which patterns 
are supplied to the shoe trade, 
namely, the shoe cut as now pro- 
nounced by jobbing trade correct, 
will wrinkle at the back of heel 
seam, and if hard counter is in 
shoe/ will cut through the stock. 
The stitching at hfcel seam will 
often rip at back of shoe, due to 
the see-sawing the upper gets 
from the stock in wrong places. 
When you look at some shoes on 
the feet, you wonder where all 
the surplus stock comes from to 
make the wrinkles. This is not 
found in a shoe that has the leg 
held back, that has the appear- 
ance of throwing back. When the 
proper pitch for the leg of pat- 
tern is determined, the height of 
vamp is settled; then the line of 
tip. from this standard, all fu- 
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ture designs can be created, you 
have a foundation or basis for 
your upper pattern that will al- 
ways stand. 

Remember, the lasts may 
change, but not the feet, so your 
change will be at the toe of last 
only. Perhaps the shank should 
be wider than you have been 
making, or a change in shape of 
top lift or shape on heel, but 
the body of your last, never. 

Having proved the model size, 
next take the smallest size on 
your run of sizes, then take the 
largest, make up trials on these 
extremes, when upper is on last: 
note if any changes will improve 
the conditions. If the result 
looks good at this point, send 
the shoes along to be finished, 
but do not yet order patterns. 
Wait until the sho'es are all fin- 
ished, then look carefully for 
some defect, that may have es- 
caped your notice at first exam- 
ination. 

If shoes still look good, then 
order patterns or dies as want- 
ed. Test extremes on sizes, test 
extremes on styles of toes, test 
extremes on widths of lasts; in 
this manner all points are cover- 
ed before patterns are made, all 
mistakes will have a chance to 
become known. 

How to increase the efficiency 
of our working force : — Make con- 
ditions so that the work will 
come easy to them and kept mov- 
ing in one direction. When put- 
ting up work for the cutter, 
bunch several tags in one cut- 
ting; the special tag shows the 
cutter only the pairs and sizes to 
cut. Side patterns take out all 
cuts not wanted. The foreman or 
assistant will give instructions 
about cutting shoes. The cutter 
simply saws wood; an occasional 
visit from the foreman will show 
if things are coming as they 
should. As leather is bought to 
make shoes, it should be all cut 
into shoes and not put into bags, 
to sell later to dealers for a few 
cents per pound. 

One condition that was consid- 
ered necessary for the success of 
the business, was the careful sort- 
ing of the work, as it left the 
cutter's board, and more money 



profits have been shown at this 
point than would be thought pos- 
sible by many engaged at the 
present time in the management 
of rooms and factories. 

The aim should be to produce 
a shoe that will run uniform. 
How can it be possible to cut a 
run of sho'es from a small lot of 
stock that comes to him as the 
leather was bought from dealer, 
unless the leather is purchased in 
large quantities so a selection can 
be made and stock put up as per 
grade. The cutter cannot, and 
the foreman will not expect, a 
shoe to run any better than the 
stock given out on job. 

When cut work passes through 
the hands of a sorter, the cutters 
are careful, both as regards the 
count and the quality, as they 
know that many pieces thrown 
out by the softer, means losing 
their jobs. 

The writer maintains that all 
tags should go to the cutter to 
read exactly as they are made 
out, and cut the sizes as the tag 
reads. If the tag calls for 5 
pairs, size 4 1-2, they should cut 

4 1-2 size, and not 3 1-2 or 5 or 

5 1-2 size. The mental work re- 
quired to cut up or down is not 
the issue, but we must eliminate 
all possible chances to have mis- 
takes occur in the cutting of 
leather either cutting room or 
sole leather room. 

Give to the cutter, either on 
upper leather or sole leather, 
tags made out so they will cut 
exactly as sizfcs are marked. This 
work is scheduled at the office, 
and properly charted for the dif- 
ferent lasts; also the different 
leathers. This will assist in get- 
ting through each room work 
without mistakes. 

When a manufacturer has 
a standing order for a certain 
shoe, how easy it is for large lots 
to be put up and cut, then sort- 
ed into grades, pigeon-holed and 
as wanted, and taken down and 
sized for stitching room. At any 
time the foreman can pick out of 
the cutting ahead as many pairs 
of any grades on hand and al- 
ways be prepared to cut off at 
short notice the stocking ahead on 
this shoe. 
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Brazilian 



Custom House Regulations and the American 

Salesman. 

i 

It is always advantageous to know tine ''red tape" 
involved in doing business in a foreign country. 

It is quite true that South America is a tremend- 
ously valuable market. 

(By S. Alfred Bennett in American Industries.) 



"It is always advantageous to 
know the 'red tape' involved in 
doing business in a foreign coun- 
try. Some of our export sales- 
men become discouraged early be- 
cause they have neglected to 
study the conditions which must 
govern the most elementary trans- 
actions. Getting his samples 
through the custom house has 
spoiled the temper — if not the en- ' 
tire trip — of many an otherwise 
good salesman. In the following 
article, Mr. S. Alfred Bennett, a 
young American who has had 
some interesting experiences in 
the 'Continent of Opportunity,' 
relates some of the difficulties to 
be encountered in getting one's 
samples through a Brazilian cus- 
tom house, and points out some 
ways of expediting the matter." 

It is quite true that South 
America is a tremendously valu- 
able market and if the proper man 
is sent down there and has a fair 
knowledge of what the difficulties 
are before starting in, there is no 
reason in the world why he should 
not be successful. 

Brazil is the rock on which per- 
haps ninety per cent of the com- 
mercial ships are wrecked. While 
the large cities of this country are 
thoroughly up to date in every 
way and the people most charm- 
ing, talented and cultured — keen 
to take advantage of anything 
that is progressive — yet it is sad 
to know that the laws and regu- 
lations governing imports are in 
a very nebulous state. The key- 
note to this bad situation is the 
alfandega (or custom house) and 
without a working knowledge A of 
this institution one may be put to 



a great deal of expense, bother 
and delay. 

Many traveling salesmen have 
been held up for from two to 
three months before being able 
to release their samples. In all 
countries where tariffs are im- 
posed there is necessarily a great 
amount of red tape, but Brazil 
seems to have a superabundance 
of this article. 

A great deal of smuggling is be- 
ing carried on, although not as 
much as in past years; in fact 
the Government is making stren- 
uous efforts to wipe this sort of 
thing out altogether. Very few 
of the steamers use the docks in 
any port of Brazil except Santos; 
consequently all of the baggage 
is taken ashore' in small boats and 
placed in the custom house ware- 
house, leaving to the owners the 
pleasurable task of hunting up 
their boxes as best they may. 
Right Tiere let me state that it is 
quite foolish for anyone to un- 
dertake to do anything for him- 
self in the way of dispatching his 
goods, and trying only further 
complicates an already compli- 
cated matter. 

The first thing one should do 
on landing is to hunt up a well 
recommended despachante (or 
custom house broker) and be sure 
he is in good standing with the 
custom house. All of these de- 
spachantes are licensed by the 
Government and are required to 
deposit a bond, yet a great many 
have been so much engaged in 
the bribery and smuggling busi- 
ness that the honest inspectors are 
very strict with them, making the 
poor passenger suffer a great deal 
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for the despachantes* past be- 
havior. 

There are three legitimate ways 
in which samples may be brought 
into Brazil. 

1.- One may pay the duty, and 
afterwards sell the goods in the 
country. This, of course, necessi- 
tates the shipping of duplicate sets 
of samples to any othir country 
the salesman may care to visit. 

2. One may mutilate samples 
in such a way that they are en- 
tirely unsalable. In this case no 
duty is charged. This, however, 
is rather an expensive method, es- 
pecially if large lines are shown. 
In a great number of cases sales- 
men have found it much cheaper 
to pay the duty than to destroy 
valuable samples. Many come 
with what they call "incomplete 
samples' ' such as one of a pair 
of shoes, or one garment of a suit 
of clothes, expecting to pass their 
samples free of duty, but they 
are sadly disappointed as the 
Government officials hold that the 
complements of these -samples 
may come in on the next steamer 
(also as "incomplete samples") 
thus completing the shipment, 
hence full duty is charged. 

3. One may bring his samples 
in under what is known as the 
"deposit system"; this means 
that you make an official declara- 
tion, giving the name of the 
steamer you arrive on, and state- 
that your baggage consists only 
of samples, which you intend to 
take out of the country as soon 
as you have finished your busi- 
ness. Your goods are then in- 
spected and weighed and you are 
required to pay the duty, and the 
custom house issues you a receipt 
for the same. On leaving the 
country your goods must be re- 
packed and sent a few days ahead 
to the custom house of the port 
of entry and you must give the 
name of the steamer you intend 
to sail by, also your port of des- 
tination. You are then required 
to put up a bond for the original 
duty, which will be cancelled 
when the proper landing papers 
are sent to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. It is not necessary for this 
bond to be in cash, but the Gov- 
ernment will take any well rated 



local firm's signature. Your goods 
are then weighed, and reinspected 
in order to ascertain if they are 
the same as brought in. You are 
also required to obtain a letter 
from the steamship company to 
the purser of the steamer which 
you intend sailing on, authorizing 
him to accept so many boxes; 
this letter you give to your de- 
spachante, who in turn delivers it 
to the custom house. As soon 
as the steamer arrives in port the 
custom house has this letter O. 
K.'d by the purser and delivers 
your baggage to him (taking it 
out in a Government tug). The 
custom house also takes a receipt 
from the purser. Your deposit is 
then returned to you less a tax of 
five per cent of the original duty, 
payable in gold, and as gold is 
selling at about 1.6 over paper, 
this really means ten per cent 
where you include the port tax 
and the various stamp taxes. 

A heavy fine is imposed on the 
guarantor in addition to the 
amount of the bond if these land- 
ing papers fail to show up, hence 
local concerns hesitate to under- 
go the responsibility unless they 
have business connections with 
the house; if they have, most any 
concern will do this. When sam- 
ples arrive at the port of destina- 
tion, say Buenos Aires, for in- 
stance, it is necessary after com- 
plying with the custom house 
regulations there to take the 
papers to the Brazilian consul 
and have him sign the same, then 
send them back to the Brazilian 
custom house, % so that the bond 
can be released. This is done to 
prevent the goods from re-enter- 
ing any other port in Brazil, be- 
cause it is quite plain that after 
the deposit has been returned and 
the merchandise comes out of the 
port of "Rio" marked "OK" by 
the customs house and then enters 
the port of Santos, let us say, 
the Government would necessarily 
be the loser. 



— Tomorrow will be filled with 
its own duties and the man who 
does not do today's work today 
will find tomorrow that someone 
else had done it and reaped the 
reward. 
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Office Boy— Your foreman wait* WITHOUT. 

Supt.— Without what ? 

Office Boy—Without the proper style 

TAG HOLDERS 

WeU He SHOULD Worry 






"EXCELSIOR" "NATIONAL" "LINCdLN" 

Write Us Today for Samples 
and Quotations. 



You would be surprised...// 1 ... 

You knew how many factories use our Tag holders 

You would be pleased //... 

You were using them in your factory for they are 
so simple and convenient. 



The S. M. Supplies Co. 

121 Beach Street Boston.lM 
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CUTTING DOWN MOTIONS. 

The toe end of the shoe must 
often be wet before the turn or 
welt sewing. The operator who 
had a dish directly underneath 
the sewing machine and who 
deftly dropped down the toe of 
the shoe into the water, practi- 
cally wet his shoes without any 
extra work. Some operators do 
not place a lot of shoes near the 
machine, but take the shoes one 
by one from the rack. Nothing 
is so detrimental to speed. 

A welt sewing machine was 
seen with a large iron table gen- 
erously perforated to allow tacks 
and other objectionable matter to 
drop to the floor. This table 
had a new feature in the size of 
it. It could hold several pairs 
more than any other table form- 
ing part of a machine. The writer 
would suggest that the machine 
table be made adjustable up and 
down to suit the various desires 
of operators. Some claim that a 
greater speed is possible with the 
table high up, as the motions of 
getting the work from and re- 
turning it to the table are greatly 



cut down. It is a fact that the 
nearer the work stands to the* 
sewing mechanism, the quicker 
the operations on each shoe can 
be performed. 

STRIKING PROOF OF EFFICI- 
ENCY OF BLBCTRIOITY. 

A special article in American 
Shoemaking of recent date dealt 
with the efficiency of electric 
power in a general way. A strik- 
ing proof of some of the state- 
ments of the article were fur- 
nished the other day by the ex- 
periences of manufacturers of 
Peabody, Mass. The town elec- 
tric station, which supplies elec- 
tricity for light and power to a 
number of factories, burned about 
4 o'clock in the morning. It look- 
ed as if the factories would have 
to shut down until the power 
plant could be repaired. But the 
nearby Salem Electric Light Co. 
ran emergency wires into the town 
of Peabody and made connections 
with Peabody wires, and before 
seven o'clock in the morning it 
was sending enough electricity 
into Tannery Town to drive the 
machinery in the factories. 



THE 



Duplex Eyeleting Machine 



IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAT 



MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELBTTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfeot spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



:: 

O 

o 
o 
o 



II United Shoe Machinery Company 

EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

305 LINCOLN STREET, . . BOSTON. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them. 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 



PATENTS ISSUED, 

Following is a list of patents is- 
sued during the current week, fur- 
ther information regarding which 
may be had through the office of 
American Shoemaking. 

Squeak Preventor for Shoes — No. 
1,075,039, to Irving L. Keith. 

Insole — No. 1,075,188, to John 
Buckley. 

Welt Grooving and Beveling Ma- 
chine — No. 1,074,726, to Harry Lyon. 

Heel Blacking Machine — No. 1,- 
074,707, to John Baptiste Fontaine. 

•Liooper Mechanism for Sewing Ma- 
chines — No. 1,075,082, to Harrie A. 
Ballard. 

Box Lid Nailing Machine — No. 1,- 
074,800, to Alfred Stephen King. 

Shoe Form-r-No. 1,074,723, to 
Alfred G. Legge. 

Locking Device for Tack Race- 
ways — No. 1,074,997, to Anthony 
Witt. 

Batflilng Shoe— No. 1,074,595, to 
Albert Aumont. 



HEEL BREAST BUFFER. 
No. 1,073,940. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Herman G. Beudix on an Invention, 
among the objects of which is to 
Improve heel breast buffers so that 
the buffing operation may be per- 
formed in a better and more rapid 
manner than has heretofore 'been 
possible and also whereby the danger 
of damaging the texture or finish 
of the fine material of which the 




main portion of the shoe or slipper 
Is constructed may be obviated. 

A further object of tfhe invention 
is to provide a buffer which may be 
maintained In a satisfactory opera- 
tive condition for rapid work at a 
low cost and which is adapted to 
operate upon different portions of 
the heel. 



SHOE HEEL NAILING MACHINE. 
No. 1,074,460. 

Letters patent have been granted 
John F. Salaba on an invention 
which relates to improvements in 
shoe heel nailing machines, and the 
object is) to provide a shoe heel nail- 
ing machine with guarding means 
by which the chutes holding the 
nails in position to be driven into 



i>ne Dvv/i pi^icuvcu nuiu 'avuiuoiitally 
receiving a second charge of nails 
before each preceding charge has 
been driven into the shoe heel. „ 

Another object is to make such 
guarding means easily applicable as 
an attachment to heel nailing ma- 
chines already manufactured or In 
use. 



PROCESS OF DRYING SOLUTIONS 

APPLIED TO KID LEATHER 

OR OTHER MATERIALS. 

No. 1,074,346. 

Letters patent have been granted 
George W. Bernauer on an invention 
which relates to processes or meth- 
ods of drying solutions applied to 
leather, kid, calfskin, or other ma- 
terials, and has tor its prime object 
to afford a process whereby so-called 
"patent leather" or "enameling so- 
lutions can be applied to a finished 
shoe and very quickly dried thereon 
without damage to the sole and 
other parts of said shoe not treated 
with said solution. 

In the lasting of shoes made of 
or comprising patent or enamel 
leather great trouble has been ex- 
perienced from the liability of the 
brittle finish of such leather to 
crack and from the further fact that 
the said finish is frequently scratch- 
ed and otherwise damaged and ren- 
dered unsightly during the course of 
manufacture of the shoe. This 
necessitates repair before the shoes 
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are merchantable, which is usually 
accomplished by sandpapering off 
the enameled surface of the leather 
until the defects are eliminated, ap- 
plying a coating of collodion, and 
next applying one or more coats of 
liquid enamel, each of said coats 
being allowed to dry thoroughly be- 
fore another is applied. As one long 
experienced in the art of shoe man- 
ufacture, the inventor is aware that, 
prior to his invention, twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours were ordinarily 
required for the hardening of the 
said coats of enamel before the 
shoes were iv fit condition to pack 
for shipment which, as will be ap- 
preciated, entailed the use of a great 
amount of space, the expenditure of 



much labor, and tended to restrict 
the output of the, factory. The diffi- 
culty encountered in devising any 
satisfactory means for quickly dry- 
lug the refinished leather lay in the 
fact that, whereas it is well known 
that patent or enamel leather is 
commonly produced 'by baking the 
same in high-temperature ovens, 
such a method could not be applied 
to the problem in hand where the 
leather had been incorporated In a 
finished shoe because the heat of 
the oven — whether the temperature 
threof be high or low — would in- 
juriously affect the sole and other 
parts of the shoe which were not 
enameled. 



WELT GROOVI NG A ND BEVELING 

MACHINE. 

No. 1,074,726. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Harry Lyon on an invention which 
relates to machines for grooving one 
side of a strip of leather or other 
material suitable for welting for 
boots and shoes, and for forming a 
beveled face on one of the edges of 
said strip, or for performing either 
of these operations, the two opera- 
tions being preferably iperformed si- 
multaneously. 

The invention is embodied in a 
machine having a lower and an up- 
per strip-feeding roll, the lower roll 
being journaled in fixed bearings 
and being accompanied by a fixed 
beveling knife, adapted to act on 
one edge of the strip, while the 
upper roll is journaled in movable 
bearings, and is adapted to (be 
moved toward and from the lower 
roll and conform to the thickness 



of the strip between the rolls, the 
upper roll being accompanied by a 
grooving knife, which is also mov- 
able toward and from the lower roll 
and the beveling knife, so that the 
machine adjusts itself automatically 
to the thickness of the welt strip and 
is adapted to form a groove of uni- 




form depth, regardless of the thick- 
ness of the strip, and also to bevel 
the edge of a strip of any thickness. 
The invention is also embodied in 
a machine characterized as above 
stated, and (provided with ai adjust- 
able gage for the inner edge of the 
welt strip, said gage being adapted 
to be quickly adjusted to the width 
of the strip, and to (be automatically 
locked in its adjusted position. 



LOOPER MECHANISM FOR SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 
No. 1,075,082. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Harrie A. Ballard on an invention 
which has relations to looper me:h- 
anisms for shoe-sewing machines, 
and it is applicable to both chain- 
stitch and lock-stitch machines. 




The obect of the Invention is to 
provide a simple mechanism by 
which the looper may be given the 
desired movement so that its nosd 
may be caused to lay the thread as 
may (be desired about the needle. 



1 



FVOII WANT to tell Shoe Findings, Shoe Tools, or any Spadaltfte 
lvv WW#*I^ I the Shoe Trade, let as have them. 
II pays to deal with as, for we deal direot with every Shoe Manufacturer in Ota*. 



We ate large buyers and quick fallen. 

LIVINGSTON & DOUGHTY, Limited 

Anwrtoan Importers LIIOIITIR, (NOLANS 
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J. E. PEARSE MS CO. 



88-94 ST. MICHAELS ROAD 


NORTHAMPTON, ENG. 


BRANCH OF E. PENTON * SON 


- - LONDON, ENG. 


WE INVITE THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS TO THESE LINES 


Arabol Manufacturing Go. 


Wilder 8 Go. 


Bottom Filling 


Cut Sole*, ln«olc«, «tc 


I. B. Williams 8 Sons 


Elliot Machiie Go. 


Rolled Welting 


Bottom Fastening Machine 


Gampello Shank Go. 


aW. Millar 8 Co. 


Shanks of ell kinds 


Flexible Paper Shoe Covers 


Wallaert Freres 


F. teroy Nantes 


Closing Threeds 


French Bends 


tSBB. Shank Skiving Machine KSS 
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W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY CO., Lynn, MASS., U.S.A. 



G1MSON A CO.. LEICESTER, 
English Agents 
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NOLLESCHE-WERKE CO. 
Weittenf els, Germany 
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TIPS AND TAPS. 
Short Notes of Shoes and of Shops. 

— A large New England firm, mak- 
ing women's shoes, puts an extra 
fine finish on shoes, gets a good 
price for them, and manages to 
make money even in these days of 
high price leather. 

— An Ohio retail shoe store ad- 
vertises that it has 26,000 feet of 
floor space, has shelves to hold 
75,000 pairs of shoes, and can com- 
fortably seat 500 »persons at a time. 
It is one. of the five largest retail 
shoe stores in the country. It is 
bigger than the average shoe fac- 
tory. 

— Movey Slaton, of F. M. Hoyt 
Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H., says 
that if tanners have curtailed their 
production of leather from 60 to 
75 per cent of normal, as is current- 
ly reported, they haven't used up all 
the hides in the market. He wants 
to know who has the hides. 

— Joseph M. Herman & Co., 
Millis, Mass., has a contract to make 
30,000 pairs of shoes for sailors in 
the navy of the Argentine Republic. 
Tfcey are to be like shoes that the 
Arm is making for sailors in the 
United States navy. 

— A sole cutter says that 90 per 
cent of the sole leather made in 
this country today is extract tanned. 

— Brockton, Mass., is boasting 
that Capt. Ronald Amunsden took a 
pair of Brockton-made shoes on his 
journey to the South Pole. He 
bought them in Christiania, Norway. 

— High-grade fabric laces for fa- 
bric shoes are tested to a strain of 
240 pounds, on a special machine. 
A man could throw a lace over a 
hook, and haul himself up on it. 

— Ballet slippers, once used toy 
dancers on the stage, now are be- 
*ng used for aesthetic dancing in 
women's gymnasiums, and even in 
ball-rooms. 

— -Makers of metal buckles now 
are selling to shoe retailers, and are 
supplying them with buckles to re- 
tail at from 50 cents to $5 a pair. 

— It is said that Lynn (Mass.) 
manufacturers buy more than $10,- 
000,000 worth of leather in a year, 
or more leather than do manufac- 
turers in any other shoe city. 

— A salesman for a leather house 
says that his customers In Haverhill, 
Mass., have decreased their pur- 
chases of leather by $500,000 an- 
nually. They are using fabric in 
place of leather. 



try. He came to this country when 
he was 22 years old, to work for 
the McKay Machine Manufacturing 
Co. He was at the Lawrence (Mass.) 
shop of the McKay Co. in its early 
days. In 1884, he came to \Lynn 
and started a machinery business on 
his own account. He built up a 
good Ibusiness. He was offered $50,- 
000 for his patents, machinery and 
business. At about 'this time, this 
place was completely destroyed by 
tire. He continued in the machin- 
ery business, despite failing health, 
and the reverse of the fire. He now 
makes a specialty of machines for 
shaving and finishing heels. 



A VETERAN INVENTOR. 

Alexander McDowell, of the Mc- 
Dowell Machine Co., Lynn; Mass., 
is busily at work at the age of 71 
years, inventing and improving shoe 
machinery. He was born in County 
Armagh, Ireland. He learned the 
machinist '8 trade in his native coun- 



Cork for soles and fillers of 
shoes, as well as for stoppers of bot- 
tles, is had chiefly from Spain and 
Algeria. It is had from the bark of 
a species of oak trees. Cork is 
scarce in supply, because of the 
great demand for it. So the "agri- 
cultural department is undertaking 
to demonstrate that cork can be cul- 
tivated *n Florida. 



Mr. Ernest J. Wright 

is desirous of representing 
known leather houses (or 
other lines) for the English 
ground, especially North- 
ampton and district. 

WRITE 
108 Abinfton Avenue, 
Northampton, England. 

Appointments: ( Leather Fair, London) 



WARNING! 

Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
others are hereby notified that the 
purchase and use of any rubber de- 
vice for the protection of the edges 
or bottoms of boots and shoes, sim- 
ilar in character to the Novelty Edge 
Protector, manufactured and sold toy 
us will constitute an infringement 
of our patent Number 1,041,830, 
Dated Oct. 22, 1912, and that all 
necessary steps toward the protec- 
tion of our rights will be taken. 

All orders for Novelty Edge Pro- 
tectors or modifications of the pro- 
tector, as at present made, should 
be negotiated directly with the Com- 
pany. 

■ 

Novelty Selling Co., 

683 ATLANTIC AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEWS OF SHOE FIRMS. 

— It has been rumored that the 
shoe factory operated by the Mutual 
Shoemakers at Ellsworth, Me., was 
to be removed to Biddeford, Me., be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with the 
financial support given the company 
in Ellsworth, but at a meeting held 
Monday afternoon it was decided that 
the factory should remain there. The 
factory was opened about a year ago 
and has been steadily growing and 
turning out the best of shoes. Percy 
B. Russell has been at the head of 
the manufacturing department. 

— The dissolution of the A. W. 
Shaw Corporation of iFreeport, Me., 
W2lb ordered on Sept. 22. Arthur W. 
Shaw, formerly president of this 
company, is now serving a sentence 
for defalcation of part of the com- 
pany's funds. The .receiver of this 
company, Edward W. Wheeler of 
Brunswick, Me., has collected and 
distributed $272,905 to creditors, 
whose claims amounted to over 
$3215,000. 

— An explosion of gum cement in 
the A. R. Hyde Shoe and Slipper 
Company factory at 432 Columbia 
Btreet, SomervWle, Mass., Oct. 5, 
probably due to the ignition of a 
snap match, caused a blaze that did 
about $2,000 damage. A. R. Hyde 
and his son, Max Hyde, were slightly 
burned in endeavoring to extinguish 
the flames. 

— The employes of the W. L. 
Douglas /Shoe Co. No. 1 and No. 2 
factories, Brockton, Mass., were 
given an unexpected opportunity to 
attend the Brockton Fair last Friday, 
through trouble with a steam pipe, 
which interfered with the work and 
led to the dismissal of the force. 

— -Shoe shipments from Haverhill, 
Mass., last week amounted to 12,- 
703 cases, as compared with 11,699 
oases for the previous week and 
11,129 cases for the same week of 
iast year. 



— The employes of the Curtis 
Shoe Co., Marlboro, Mass., recently 
signed a petition asking that the 
summer schedule of Saturday half- 
holidays be continued in force dur- 
ing the entire year. Supt. Charles 
W. Curtis stated that he could not 
see his way clear to grant this re- 
quest. 

— Bresnahan & Kelleher, of New- 
buryport, Mass., have recently open- 
ed an office at 110 Summer street, 
Boston. 

— The Joseph E. Knox Co., die 
manufacturers of Lynn, Mass., re- 
port brisk business among the Phila- 
del'Pihia shoe factories. 



A SCHOOL FOR INSPECTORS. 

The Massachusetts commissioner 
of weights and measures called a 
school of inspectors at the factory 
of the Turner Tanning Machinery 
Co. in Peabody, Mass., one : day 
last week. Thirty inspectors, rep- 
resenting as many shoe and leather 
making cities and towns, attended. 
John J. Cummings, state inspector, 
demonstrated methods of testing 
leather working machines, using ma- 
chines made by the Turner com- 
pany. Mr. Cummings will have 
charge of the enforcement of the 
law relating to leather working ma- 
chines. 



SHANKS of an kinds 



CHURCHILL & ALLEN, Lynn, Maw. 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH 00. 

SHEEPSKINS AND GABRETTM 

TANNERIES : NORWOOD and PEABOOY, HAM. 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUS 

> Street 12-14 SpruceStreet IS* We* Lake Stmt Mth end LeoMt 



Seattle Canto Sent on Request 



Fancy Shoe Buttons 

OF ALL KINDS 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS 

LESSER BROS. 

2000-2010 FIRST AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

Tel. Haifam 3540 
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Ross Moyer 
Mfg. Co. 



Hand 
Rounding Clamp. 



New Method Wheels. 



Heel Scouring Wheel. 



CINCINNATI, O. 
634 Sycamore Street. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
18-20 South Market St. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
205 Lincoln Street. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1423 Olive Street. 



Leather Measurer. 
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Grain Counters 

suit the most critical manu- 
facturers. Always uniform 
in quality. 



A trial will convince YOU it 
PAYS to buy counter* of us 



YO 



& 



LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Brockton and South Shore, 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Shoe shipments from Brockton 
last week amounted to 14,293 cases, 
sent out from shipping points as 
follows: Brockton Centre, 3351 
casea; North End, 5461 cases; 
South End, 5491 cases. The total 
shipments to date amount to 5 85,- 
510 cases, which is $ 164 cases more 
than for the same number of weeks 
last year. 

— John Gray has been promoted 
to the position of assistant foreman 
of the gang room at the factory of 
the E. E. Taylor Co. in Brockton. 
He succeeds Harry Fulton, who re- 
cently resigned. 

— George Dunham has taken a 
position as general superintendent 
of the factories of the Sears-Roe- 
buck Co. He was formerly super- 
intendent of the Nashua, N. H. 
branch of the E. E. Taylor Co. 

— Jofon Burdett, Arthur B. Alden. 
Lyman J. Welber and Alfred Bur- 
dett, have been Incorporated as the 
Harvard Cement Co., doing (business 
in Brockton. The capital stock is 
$*0,000. 

— W. B. French, of the J. E. 
French Co. of Rockland, has recent- 
ly sailed for Europe, combining 
business and pleasure. 

— Moses Dorey has accepted a po- 
sition as foreman of the sole leather 
room at the factory of Condon Bros. 
Co. of Brockton. 

— Fremont Young, a (prominent 
business man of Brockton, passed 
away at his home in that city last 
iFViday afternoon. He was flfty- 
seven years of age, and leaves a 
wife and two daughters. For sev- 
eral years he was employed at the 
O. A. Miller Treeing Machine Co., 
later becoming superintendent of 
the Mawhlnney Last Co., and then 
was admitted as a member of the 
Arm. About two years ago he re- 
tired from active interest in the 
firm, and has been in pooT health 
since. . _ 

—The output of the Emerson 
Shoe Co. of Rockland will (be in- 
creased fifteen dozen pairs per day. 
The executive board of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers' Union recently grant- 
ed the request of th company to give 
them a new price list on the 1 3.50 
«rade shoe. The output will prob- 
ably be increased in the near fu- 

— While on his trip abroad, El- 
don B. Keith, treasurer of the 
George E. Keith Co. of Brockton, 
phased a large oilpaintlng of the 
life of a Russian Cojssack. It will 
-be hung in the outer office on the 
first floor of the new executive bulld> 

1n l_Lrast Thursday morning, one- 
-half hour before the time for the 
thistle to blow, the starting valve 



and throttle on the engine of the 
No. 1 factory of the George E. 
Keith Co. of Brockton, blew out, 
badly scalding the engineer, Alonzo 
E. Nelson, who lies at the Brockton 
Hospital in a serious condition. The 
prompt arrival o* the fire depart- 
ment and. the quick withdrawal of 
the fires, averted a serious disaster. 
— The North End Box Co. is a 
new firm that is to manufacture 
paper shoe cartons in the building 
on Field street, formerly occupied 
by the Montello Heel Co. Recent- 
ly, this building was purchased iby 
Daniel W. Packard, one of the di- 
rectors of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co. This led to the report that 
the Douglas .people were to make 
cartons there for their own use, 
but this has been denied by H. L. 
Tfnkham of the company. 

— Walter Rapp, of Brockton, a 
leather dealer in Boston, has been 
appointed by Governor Foss as a 
trustee of the State Insane Asylum 
at Med field, to succeed Ira G. • 
Hersey, who recently resigned. Mr. 
Rapp has served in both branches 
of the City Council, also as a mem- 
ber of the school committee. 

— ICharles S. Beal, formerly sup- 
erintendent of the tannery at the 
W. L. Douglas Co. plant in Bprock- 
lon, was a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for representa- 
tive. The result was a tie vote, with 
a candidate from the same town. 
The contest will have to be settled 
by the committees of the three 
towns comprising the district. 

— The Woodard & Wright Last 
Co. of Brockton, who recently ap- 
plied for permission to use the 
<€ Made in Brockton" stamp, issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce, has 
been given permission to use it, and 
contracts have been signed to that 
effect. 

— At the last meeting of the 
Brockton Association of Superin- 
tendents and Foremen, held last 
Friday night, four applications for 
membership were received, and one 
man was elected to membership. 



CHROME vs. RUBBER SOLES. 

One of the next important steps 
in the shoe industry will be the use 
of chrome solefe of shoes for tennis, 
golf and other out-of-door games. 
Manufacturers are showing samples 
of such shoes with chrome soles for 
next spring and summer and will 
sell them in competition with popu- 
lar rubber soled shoes. It is claim- 
ed that the chrome soles are lighter 
and more durable than are the rub- 
ber soles, and that they will not 
crack. They may be treated so that 
they will not slip on wet surfaces. 
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It Is a Safe Bet 

that wherever GOOD 
DIES are Demanded 
yen will always find 
"QUALITY" ia evidence. 

THERE IS A REASON! 

Our 58 years in Making Cutting Dies 
has taught us that Standardized Pro- 
ducts create the biggest market. 

We use only the best of steel. We 
excercis# GREAT CARE in the pro- 
cesses of manufacture and insist on 
RIGID INSPECTION of EACH 
DIE before it leaves our factory. Our 
care in tempering the knife edge has 
resulted in a Prolonged Life of the 
Die. 

Some of our Dies have been in 
service over two years before 
they have been sharpened. 

J0S.E. KNOX & CO. fv^£7il! 



More "Reasons Why" Tea Should Use 

Goodyear Welting of Quality 

You all Know what a nuisance it is to have welt- 
ing "tear out" at the stitching. That's mostly due 
to poor leather — quick tannage and slighted curry- 
ing. You don't find such leather in Williams' Welt- 
ing. That's one of our boasts — That every shoulder 
used is pure oak tanned, by the long process. We've 
already told you about our currying and finishing. 
We do everything that can be done to produce 
good leather — and we do it well. 

If this welting wasn't the "best ever" do you think that so 
many of our biggest shoemakers would use it year in and year 
out, as they do? 

Play fair — give us even half a chance to "show you." 

I. B. WILLIAMS © SONS, Dover, N. H. 




72 Murray Street 
NEW YORK 



120-122 Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 



157 Summer Street 
BOSTON 



J. E. Pearse & Co., 88 Overstone Road, Northampton, Eng. 
Sole Agents for Great Britain. 
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Lynn and the North Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— A. E. Uttle & Co. are (prepar- 
ing for an extensive development of 
their shoe manufacturing business. 
They have purchased the R. & G. 
factory at Newburyport, and -will 
use it for the manufacture of wo- 
men's turn shoes. They also are op- 
erating a branch factory at Brock- 
ton for the making of men's shoes. 
They are also having? shoes made <m 
contract. They have purchased a 
large tract of land in the heart of 
Lynn, and are having plans prepared 
far a factory and for a large ware- 
house. They are getting ready for 
a large increase in both their do- 
mestic and foreign trade. They 
ihave a chain of Sorosis stores in 
this country. They are associated 
with a Scotch syndicate, which lhas 
Saxone-Sorosis stores in nearly every 
large city in Europe. 

— «-It is a common report in 
Salem, Mass., that George C. 
Vaughan will erect in Blubber Hol- 
low a large factory, which will be 
leased by an out-of-town firm mak- 
ing men's footwear. The building 
wlH stand on the site formerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. Vaughan's sole leath- 
er tannery. The ruins of this tan- 
nery now are being cleaned up, 
and the vats are being removed, 
preparatory to the building of a 
new stoop. 

— At the Mitchell, Caunt Oo. shoe 
factory in Lynn, stylish McKay 
shoes for women now are being put 
through the workrooms in fourteen 
days. Commonly three weeks are 
allowed for the manufacture of Mc- 
Kay shoes. The firm is employing 
some new methods of manufactur- 
ing, which enables it to get out its 
shoes in fourteen days. 

— The Peabody Leather Co. has 
purchased 40,000 feet of land on 
Walnut and Grove streets, Peabody, 
Mass., and will erect on it a factory 
for the manufacture of shoe stock. 
The Peabody Oo. is a branch of 
the Western Leather Co. It has 
been making shoe stock in a fac- 
tory on Foster street, Peabody, the 
past two years, and it has outgrown 
this factory. 

— Creese & Cook, calf leather 
tanners, Danversport, Moss., have 
purchased several large tracts of 
land along the Danvers River, to 
provide for the future growth of 
their business, and to protect their 
water rights. They also are build- 
ing one of the largest and finest 
beam houses in the North Shore dis- 
trict. 

— fW. J. Budgell & Sons, Peabody, 
Mass., have completed a new fac- 
tory, which takes the place of their 
shop whidh was burned last July, 
It* will enable them to double their 



output. They make sheep leather 
for the shoe and the novelty trade. 

— Vincent T. O'Keefe and his 
father, Patrick, are forming a com- 
pany to make India leather in the 
O'Keefe factory on Foster street, 
Peabody r .Mass. Patrick O'Keefe 
has been in the leather trade for 40 
years. 

— Kenney & Beesant, Lynn heel 
makers, made and shipped more 
heels last month than in any montn 
dulring their business career. 

— ITenney, Stoughton Shoe Co., 
makers of popular lines of wo- 
men's welt shoes, West Lynn, are 
resuming business. 

— Faunce & Spinney, Lynn shoe 
manufacturers, have taken 40,00Q 
feet of land in an adjoining factory, 
and will increase their output of 
shoes in Cynn. 

— 'Discussion of the graded price 
list between a committee of Lynn 
manufacturers and executive boards 
of Lynn labor unions were intejp- 
rupted last week. Charles Cotter, 
head of the manufacturers' com- 
mittee, was called away from Lynn 
on business. 

— Tango styles are now a fad in 
women's footwear, and many tango 
shoes; are Ibeing made in Lynn shops. 
They are pretty extreme styles in 
footwear. One of them, for in- 
stance, is a Mary Jane pump, of 
patent leather with a rubber sole. 
Another is a colonial pump, with a 
wide ribbon lace that twines around 
the- ankle and fastens with a bow 
knot. 

— It takes a yard of ribbon for 
the bows of some of the Athenian 
style shoes that now are made in 
Lynn shops. 



FOR SALE 

Om Champion Stitcher 
PoHther mud Finuher. Style No. 23-2989 
On* Sinner StitcW. Style No. 29-4, G 1 184081 
One Sinter Stitcher, Style No. 29-4, D 732882 
MRS. F. C. MAYER 
404 6th Arena*, Antigo, Wit. 



ALBANY LAST CO. 

ALBANY - - NEW YORK 

MAKING GOOD 

LASTS 

SINCE 1903 : : : 
Let as Send Too a Trial Pair. 
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At Leipzig Fair 



From Left to Rights— S. H. B. Livingston of Livingston & Doughty. 
Leicester, England; Hans Dorndorf of R. Dorndorf, shoe manufacturer 
of Rreslau, Germany; Ray Richmond, Belcher Last Co., Stoughton, 
Mass.; Eugene Weraigt, German shoe buyer; Seated— (Max Brown of 
Brockton, Mass. 

This picture was taken by Herbert Dun/bar of the Dunbar Pattern Co., 
Brockton, Mass. 



— >More than a dozen making room 
employes of the George R. Jones 
Shoe Co. were discharged last week 
on account of trouble between them 
and Mr. Joseph Connor, the assist- 
ant superintendent. Plenty of help 
stood ready to fill the vacated places. 



No. 11601. Shoe Agency. — An 
American consul reports that a busi- 
ness man with some capital would 
like to represent a first-class Ameri- 
can shoe firm, selling to dealers in 
Eastern Europe. Correspondence may 
be in English. 



Eureka Pink Folding Cement 

It sold P. O. B. your city — on a money back basis, because 
we have absolute confidence in its quality. 25 years experience 
back of every gallon. 

THE BEST FOR OILY STOCK— GET A SAMPLE 
AT OUR EXPENSE. 



EUREKA 
CEMENT GO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South Shore Supplies 
Co., 8 Commercial Wf. v 
Brockton, Mast. 
New England Agency 







-FORTHE- 



Shoe Factory 



BORAX USED IN THE WATER FOR DAMPENING THE SOLE 
MAKES THE SOLE FLEXIBLE, PREVENTS CHIPPING OF 
THE EDGES, AND MAKES A SMOOTH, VELVETY FINISH. 



PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY. 



100 Wmiam Street, MEW YORK, FOR RECEIPT 
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USWC 

WIPING CLOTHS 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 



BOSTON 



SALES DEPARTMENT 

MASSACHUSETTS 



An open- woven fabric of the best quality, greatly 
superior to either cheesecloth or silk wipers. Especially £ 
suitable for treeing and packing rooms. A trial order will 
convince you. 

Packed one gross in a bundle. 



Oct. 18, 1913 
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MARLBORO NOTES. 

— Pour new Goodyear stitching 
machines have been installed in the 
Ashby-Crawford Shoe Co. factory, 
and within a short time, it is (hoped, 
the output will reach 250 dozen 
shoes per day. 

— James Crotty, lately with the 
O'Keefe Shoe Co., and with Wall 
Bros. & Streeter of North Adams, 
Mass., has accepted a position as 
foreman of the finishing department 
of the Thatcher Shoe Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

— -James Murray, assistant fore- 
man of the finishing department of 
the Rice & Hutchins Middlesex fac- 
tory, is enjoying a two-weeks' vaca- 
tion at Lake Boon. 

— Paymaster Alex. Berry and his 
son Oeorge, who is assistant super- 
intendent of the Middlesex factory, 
have returned from a month's stay 
with relatives and friends in Nova 
Scotia. 



PERSONALS. 

— W. E. Rogers, formerly employ- 
ed as foreman of the cutting depart- 
ment with the Chas. Lynch Shoe Co. 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has accepted 
a similar position with the Mia son 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

— George A. Reed has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the 
finishing room of the Rice & Hutcfb- 
ins factory at Rockland, Mass. 

— Peter Nelson, who has been 
with the Thomson-Crooker Com- 
pany, Roxbury, Mass., is now suiper- 
intendent of the factory of Levirs & 
Sargent Co., Lynn, Mass. 

— «Mr. A. C. Redden, formerly 
with Huiskamp Co. of Keokuk, la., 
is with the Elgin Athletic Shoe Co. 
of Elgin, 111. 

— Mr. A. Lewii8 of the dhioe man- 
ufacturing firm of C. & E. Lewis of 
Northampton, England, is in Boston, 
also Mr. Smith of the Saxone Shoe 
Mfg. Co. It is rumored that they 
are looking over the market with a 
view to determining the feasibility 
of sending English-made shoes here. 

— Mr. G. W. Rodigrass of Brock- 
ton, Mass., has been appointed sup- 
erintendent of the C. S. Gibbon fac- 
tory at 54 N. 4th street. He suc- 
ceeds the late George Gerry. 

— The death of Jdhn McGregor, 
vice-president and director of the 
Dayton Last Works, Dayton, Ohio, 
occurred Oct. 2 at his thome. Mr. 
McGregor was 77 years old, and for 
54 years had been in the manufac- 
turing industry. In 1396, he became 
vice-president of the Dayton Last 
Works. 

-v-Chartes Entwhistle of Brockton, 
Mass., has resigned <hls position as 
foreman of the finishing department 
at the factory of the Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Co., of Gardner, 
Me. 



KEEP THOSE EDGES 
CLEAN 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 47 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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K. & S. DYE 

Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 



KENT & SMITH 



LYNN, 
MASS. 



r # . W TUBCS^W 
OICS. PUNCHCS^^ 
OONNELLY MACH. CO 
BROCKTON |aa 



*«* 



Out 
Soles 



43 N. MONTHLLO ST. 
BROCKTON 



Jeebere in 



Out ftttfot 



GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 

23 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Manufacturer* and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 

EASSFT-™ J "CLINCH- ADJUSTO '-BOW 
SPECIALTIES } "O. K. CLINCH" BOW 

210 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX -TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Descriptlefci 

NaU#nal-9hoe-Fimlin§s-C#. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 



M. V. KNOX 



"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

JOSEPH E. KNOX & COMPANY, 



LYNN, MASS. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save money in the pecking veom. 
Make tip repairing easy. 
Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 
NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 

SMITH & PERKINS 

S. & P. Lantern Slides 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton 9 M 



Ion's and Women's 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Haas. 



Surplus 

QL by advertising in 

UllOeS Bargains— 2? ft 



Dispose of returned 

or in stock footwear 

Whole- 

Barraia Bay. 



1107 Flatipoo Bids. 



NEW YORK CITY 



Heels and Heel 
MACHINERY 

Pieced Nail-less Heels 
Our Specialty. 

Campello Nail-less Heel Ce. 




119 TRIBOU ST. 



BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Industrial Information^ 

Notes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



MANCHESTER, N. H. 

The KIMBADL BROS. SHOE CO. 
has been dissolved and a new com- 
pany formed under the name of 
KIMBALL SHOE CO. The new own- 
ers contemplate changes in the fac- 
tory arrangement and equipment, 
which will allow them to increase 
their product considerably. The out- 
put has consisted of men's and wo- 
men's McKays, but in the future will 
•consist of men's and (boys' McKays. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

The LEVIE SHOE CO., located at 
1468 W. Kinzie street, this city, 
plan to do an increased business in 
their production of men's welts, 
having leased another floor of their 
present building. 

NEW OXFORD, PA. 

A Jarge addition to the plant of 
E. C. LIVINGSTON has recently 
been completed and the machin- 
ery and equipment installed. Mr. 
Livingston will add a line of chil- 
dren's stitch-down shoes to his line 
of children's and infants' turns. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

KESSLER & CO., a recently organ- 
ized firm for the making of boots 
and stage shoes, ballet and satin 
slippers, are now nicely located at 
117 Wayne street, this city, having 
removed from 60 Washington av- 
enue. 
I/OS ANGELES, CAL. 

The PACIFIC BOOT & SHOE 
MANUFACTURING CO. is the name 
of a firm recently incorporated for 
$50,000. Directors are J. C. Hen- 
derson, J. F. Murphy and Jesse J. 
Williams. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The E. & W. TOGGLE CO. is the 
name of a firm recently incorporated 
to manufacture toggles. Capital 
stock $100,000. The incorporators 
are G. A. Douglas, president; W. F.- 
Dorothy, Treas., and M. E. Zunk. 
l«A CROSSE, WIS. 

A shoe factory was opened last 
week at 1651 Berlin street, this 
city, under the charge of W. A. 
Davies. 

MAISOXXEUVE, CAN. 

Permission to erect a $300,000 
building adjoining its present big 
factory- was granted recently to the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, tby 
the council of this town. The pres- 
ent factory employs 1200 people. 
BROOKLYN, X. Y. 

The BTG FOUR OF BROOKLYN, 
Inc., is the name of the newly or- 
ganized firm to manufacture shoes 
and slippers. Capital stock is $S,000. 
The incorporators are Harry and 
Ida Bloom and Anschel Leibow*itz. 



BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

The CARRUTHERS-IRWIN CO., 
successors to KENIMER-IRWflN CO., 
contemplate the erection of a new 
factory Ihere, which will probably 
be ready for occupancy about Janu- 
ary 1. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $200,000. 

NYACK, N. Y. 

It is reported that Richard E. 
King with a party of business men 
here, has formed a corporation, and 
plan to rebuild the factory which 
was destroyed by fire a few months 
ago. The company plans to manu- 
facture misses' and children's Mc- 
Kay shoes. 

BARBIE, CAN. 

A branch factory lis being opened 
here by Undeiflnill, Limited, of 
Aurora, Can., for the purpose of 
manufacturing women's, men's and 
boys' fine McKay shoes. 

BRONSON, MICK. 

A meeting was held recently to 
discuss the prospect of raising >a 
bonus of $10,000 toward the erec- 
tion of a shoe manufacturing plant 
in this city and several wealthy men 
have agreed to back the plan.. Mr. 
Tappan, who has fbeen operating a 
similar plant dn Coldwater, has of- 
fered to* locate here If this amount 
is raised. He will invest $60,000. 

HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Charles S. Raymond, the presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
firm of the Raymond Shoe Co., in 
the C. H. -Hayes Corp. building, has 
sold his interest in this company, 
and it is expected that a reorganiza- 
tion of the firm will occur at an 
early date. L. M. Carroll, formerly 
of Springvale, Me., took charge o|f 
the business as manager last week. 
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aiOHOE W.TliaALLS, Lyw. Mass. 



Adams Cutting Dies 

Guaranteed to Cot itraif bt 

Fit Patterns Perfictlf 

and Stand Up Better thaa 
any Diet made. 

SoccsMr ta A. M. HOWE 
(Bttab\U\*dl861) 
John J. Adams Worcester, Mass 
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EAST BOSTON, MASS. 

It is reported that the UNION 
LOCK STITCH CO. of this place 
will start a shoe factory for the 
manufacturing of tihe Merrick welt 
shoe. This factory will have a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 pairs daily and will 
be equipped with the newly invent- 
ed machinery. 
HUDSON, MASS. 

The report is that L. T. JEFTS 
CO., of this place, are closing out 
and that the factory will be op- 
erated by a firm from Lynn, Mass. 
LYNN, MASS. 

Raymond J. Breed, of the firm of 
BREED & CASS, has severed his 
connections with the firm, and the 
(business will now be carried on by 
F. Lewis Cass. 
ASHLAND, KY. 

A meeting of sottne of the business 
men of this cftty was held recently 
to consider plans for the building of 
a new factory here, to be occupied 
by the SELBY SHOE CO. A com- 
mittee was appointed to aid Mr. 
Selby in securing a suitable site for 
the building. 
NORWICH, N. Y; 

It is rumored that S. BORCH- 
ARDT & CO. of New York OLty are 
to locate here with a large factory. 
This firm are large manufacturers 
of welts, sandals, overgaiters and 
leggings. 



ABOUT MEN IN THE SHOE 
TRADE. 

— Mr. Charles F. Stetson has sev- 
ered his connection with Rice & 
Rutchins, So. Braintree, Mass., where 
he has been for ten years as fore- 
man of the finishing department. 
Mr. Stetson has the distinction of 
being the oldest finisher in the 
South Shore vicinity, having been 
for the past 52 years at the head 
ef the finishing department of lead- 
ing factories throughout the district. 

— Mr. Henry Yudovich has resign- 
ed his position as foreman of the 
fitting room of the Diamond Shoe 
Co. to engage in the leather remnant 
business. Mr. Yudovich has been 
with the Diamond Shoe Co. since 
they started business in Brockton, 
Mas§. Mr. Thomas F. Boyle, of tine 
E. E. Taylor Co., fills the vacancy. 

— E. T. White, of Whitman, Mass., 
sailed for Europe recently, where he 
has accepted a position as imstructor 
in a German factory, which proposes 
to make shoes on the American 
model. 

— Among European visitors in 
Boston this week were Mr. Lewis 
of A. E. Lewis, manufacturers of 
men's shoes, Northampton, England; 
Mr. Smtith of the Saxone Shoe Co., 
Glasgow, Scotland, and Mr. Mathews, 
buyer for a Liverpool (Eng.) retail 
shoe house. 



Out Vour Own Sandpaper 

Donnelly 

Sandpaper 

Stripper 

Saves several dol- 
lars on each roll. 

No expense for 
parts — machine 
does not run over 
75 revolutions.. 

Cuts paper into 
any width and 
reels it into rolls. 

DONNELLY 

MACHINE 

COMPANY 

Brockton, Mass. 
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St. Louis Notes. 



— All the foremen of the Ameri- 
can Lady factory of the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Co., fourteen in number, 
and several from the American Gen- 
tleman factory of the same concern, 
went on a boat outing Sunday, Oct. 
12, in Captain Reddlng's yacht, The 
Maurie R. "Com" is an old shoe- 
maker and was in the employ of 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. for 
thirty years. The time, was spent 
in gathering nuts, peJrsimmons, 
mushrooms, hunting, fishing, and 
telling stories, both true and arti- 
ficial. They were amply supplied 
with dhoice things to eat and drink 
and all say they had a jolly good 
time. 

— Fred Blelcick, of the Blelock 
Manufacturing Co., shoe manufac- 
turers* supplies, has returned from 
a trip East, where he visited the 
pHncipal markets in the interest of 
his firm. He also took in the 
World's Baseball Series. Fred said 
they done some playing. 

-—Several buyers for the large 
sugafe* plantations and mining in- 
terests in Mexico, who own and op- 
erate commissary departments, were 
in St. Louis this week. They only 
purchased about one-fourth as many 
shoes and merchandise as they did 
when conditions were normal. 

— Members of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Club, which is composed of mer- 
chants wlho do business in all the 
I>a tin- American countries, say the 
revolution in Mexico has practically 
destroyed business, with the excep- 
tion of several of the largest cities, 
and in these merchants buy . only 
what they have to have. Some of 
the shoe firms -nave refused to sell 
them the small bills they are willing 
to buy, because the credit is impair- 
ed on account of the uncertainty of 
conditions, and in most places % the 
transportation facilities are uncer- 
tain and unsafe. 

Bulletins have /been prepared sev- 
eral times, but as soon as they were 
printed, dispatches •announced that 



bandits who were not affiliated with 
eitiher Huerta's government or the 
Constitutional, held up, robbed and 
dynamited trains. With very few 
exceptions, the only safe route in 
the interior is via ship to Vera Qruz, 
and in the extreme north, whidh is 
held safely by the Constitutionalists. 

— The St. Louis Boot and Shoe 
Market is showing signs of unusual 
activity. Salesmen are sending in 
orders in every mail and for larger 
quantities, and the merchants are 
selecting more complete assortments 
than they did formerly. Colonial 
and plain pumps are being sold in 
unusual large quantities. English 
walking shoes on the English last 
are popular, especially those with 
rubber heels and soles. These shoes 
were mostly made in the spring heel 
style last season, until the latter 
part, when the trade called for a 
detached 'heel that would make them 
somewhat higfoer anir resemble a 
leather heel. This season there are 
comparatively few o.f the other kind 
made in the West. 

— Edward iF. Beach of the St. 
Louis Rubber Cement Co. has re- 
turned ftrom the East, where he was 
inspecting the firm's plant at West 
Lynn, Mass. He reports his firm do- 
ing a splendid business since it 
opened in the latter part of the 
summer. W. Had ley is the Eastern 
representative in charge of the 
branch. 

— IWm. A. Bills, formerly of the 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co.'s 
sole leather department, informed 
an associate that he has accepted a 
position with Gordon & Berman Co. 
of Boston and Brockton, Mass. Mr. 
Bills is well known here and «at 
Milwaukee, Wis., having held re- 
sponsible positions in both places. 

— The St. Louis shoe manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers are not showing 
any concern over the probable ef- 
fect of the new tariff bill now be- 
fore Congress. Several, when seen 
by a representative of the American 



The 3-tylo of 




depends to considerable extent 
upon the shank. The latest style 
in HIGH GRADE shoes is the 



44 



Egg Shape ff and 



"Gftttage Bottoms 



ff 



To meet this requirement we have 
produced a nevr Custom Shank 
made of selected leatherboard. 
Cheaper and better than solid 
leather, 



MOORE & OO., M — *fflffial sh ~ k " Maiden, Mass. 
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Shoemaking, said it would not make 
any change either in the price of 
shoes or the volume of business. As 
proof o<f their contention, they point- 
ed to the fact that St. Louis and 
the East ship shoes in large quanti- 
ties to Europe, where they often 
undersell their home product and 
still make a good profit on their 
shoes, which proves that shoes can 
be and are made as cheap in this 
country as they can be made else- 
where. 

— The annual festivities that were 
celebrated in St. Louis all this week 
brought a large crowd of merchants 
from the South and West, and many 
availed themselves of the invitations 
that the shoe manufacturers ex- 
tend to visit the factories. 

— Adolphus Busch, president of 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Asso- 
ciation, the wealthiest man in St. 
Louis, reported to be worth $60,- 
000,000, died in Germany last Fri- 
day. Mr. Busch threatened to man- 
ufacture and sell shoes at cost if 
prohibition won two years ago. He 
made the declaration because G. W. 
Brown, president of the Brown Shoe 
Co., and A. D. Brown, president of 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., were 
ardent prohibition advocates and lib- 
erally contributed and worked State 
Wide Prohibition. 

— Carl Peterson, formerly fore- 
man of the packing roonn of the In- 
ternational Shoe Co.'s plant at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., has accepted a po- 
sition witih the Lionne Co. of Lynn, 



Mass., and is assisting Wm. DeWitte, 
who is their representative in the 
West, at present. 

— Sufet. G. Watkins, of the Inter- 
national Shoe Co.'s plant at Wash- 
ington, Mo., is on a vacation bunt- 
ing trip in the Northwest. 

— Wm. Crawford, formerly fore- 
man of the finishing room in the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co.'s Ameri- 
can Gentleman factory for 10 years, 
now with the International Shoe Oca. 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo., was in St. 
Louis, to view the Veiled Prophets 
parade and attend the Veiled Pro- 
phets ball. "Billy" is a master of 
the dancing art. He can dance with 
credit to himself, anything from the 
old-fashioned "country hoe down" 
to the Tango or Boston Dip. "Billy" 
said age never would keep him from 
twisting and dipping anything that 
the young fellows could do. Billy 
is the champion, and also t'he Beau 
Brummel among the shoe factory 
fraternity. 

— The St. Louis Association of 
Superintendents and Foremen sent a 
circular letter to 250 prospective 
members, setting forth the reasons 
why they should be members of the 
association. They also appointed a 
committee to call on them. They 
expect to enroll 8 or 10 members 
each week. During the montih of 
September, the membership increas- 
ed 20, and the members say it will 
treble in October, as it is a much 
better month than September. 
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A committee was appointed some 
months ago to get the names of 
every foreman* in the city who was 
eligible to join, and the committee 
canvassed the city thoroughly. The 
officers of the association have set 
500 as the mairk they desire the 
membership to number by January 
1st. 

— F. Stephens, foreman of the 
lasting room of the International 
Shoe Co.'s plant at Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., was a visitor in St. Louis.- He 
came to attend the fall festivities. 

— A certificate extending the cor- 
porate existence of the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Co. of St. Louis for a 
period of 50 years from December 
22, 1913, was issued at Jefferson 
City, Mo., by Secretary of State, 
Cornelius Reach, last week. The 
papers were signed, by A. C. Brown, 
president of the company, and O. 
E. Plachman, secretary. The capi- 
tal stock is $4,000,000, and the fee 
paid into the state treasury for the 
extension was $2,026, the amount 
being the same that would have been 
collected on the incorporation of a 
new business company of like capi- 
tal. 



NEW SHOE FACTORY FOR 
SALEM. 

The Martin Shoe Co., a Massa- 
chusetts corporation, has recently 
commenced manufacturing shoes in 
the old Martin Machine Co. build- 
ing at 63-67 Flint street, Salem, 
Mass. The directors and officials 
are W. F. Martin, president and 
treasure*; H. W. Martin, vice-presi- 
dent, and Frank H. Haines, secre- 
tary. 

W. F. Martin has a wide acquaint- 
ance in the shoe and leather "fields 
and for twenty years has been man- 
ufacturing and selling tanners' ma- 
chinery, having recently sold out 
this business to the Merrow Ma- 
chine Co., Derby street. The build- 
ing formerly occupied has been en- 
larged and completely renovated, 
and is now equipped with a com- 
plete line of United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. and Singer Sewing Macfhlne 
Co. machinery. 

The property immediately ad- 
jacent to the factory is owned by 
Mr. Martin, who contemplates en- 
larging at a later date. The own- 
ership of this property precludes the 
possibility of any neighboring build- 
ing being erected to interfere with 
the ample amount of daylight which 
is now prevalent to this plant. The 
fouilding is three stories high, with 
a large storage space above the third 
floor. The dimensions of the build- 
ing are 85 by 40 feet. The present 
capacity is 1500 pairs per day. 

Infants', children's, misses', 
youths' and boys' McKay-sewed 
shoes are to be made in this fac- 
tory for the jobbing trade. 



Let Us Re-Cover 
Your Rolls 
and Wheels 

We make a specialty of Re- 
covering all kinds of buf- 
fing rolls and heel wheels. 

Our long list of satisfied cus- 
tomers proves the high quality 
of our work. 

SEND US YOUR ORDER 

FOR FELT OF ALL KINDS 

Heel Breast Scouring Cones 
Moulded Sandpaper to fit ail 
Wheels and Rolls, including 
Sandpaper for 
THE BUZZELL TIP SCOUREH 
BUZZELL BUFFER 
BUZZELL HEEL BREAST 
x SCOURER, ETC. 

J. G. Buzzell & Co. 

She* Machinery and Factory Supplies 

102 High St., Boston, Mass 



Don't 
Use 
Sizing 

Our Patent Sized 

Gold Leaf 

saves 5 to 10% in cost 
of embossing UStops 
waste of gold leaf. 

1f Produces BETTER 
results with less labor 
than any other method. 

OUR GOLD LEAF 

Will Not Tarnish 
or Change Color. 

Wc carry in similar form 

SIZED ALUMINUM 

F. W. RAUSKOLB 

103 ARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

Agents for Great Britain 

UV1NGSTON A DOUGHTY. Ltd. 

LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
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MR. H. B. ROBINSON LEAVES FOR 
CANADA. 

Mr. H. B. Rofoinson, who has re- 
cently returned from a successful 
trip among Southern shoe manufac- 
turers in the interests of the Bop- 
ton Leather Stain Co., of which 
company he is a member, leaves on 
October 19 for a trip to leading 
Canadian shoe factories. While ab- 
sent, Mr. Robinson will visit the 
shoe manufacturers of Montreal and 
Quebec. 



H. B. Robinson 

Among the special lines which will 
be shown to the trade are russet 
King Edge Ink (in one and two 
sets) for finishing both edges and 
heels of russet shoes, also Cyclone 
Bleach, which has become generally 
recognized as the most effective 
product in giving a clean surface to 
all discolored or glucose spotted 
leather. The line of good things 
carried by Mr. Robinson is, how- 
ever, so long as to make it impos- 
sible to enumerate them all here. 



TO INTRODUCE ENGLISH MA- 
CHINERY. 

Mr. Frank Pochin, of the Stand- 
ard Engineering Co., Ltd., of Leices- 
ter, Eng., will arrive in Boston, No- 
vember 5. Mr. Pochin comes to 
this country for the purpose of in- 
troducing his line of shoe machin- 
ery. While here, he will s^pend some 
time with Mr. Hammond Stewart of 
Stewart Bros, of Lynn, Mass., deer 
hunting in the Maine woods. 

The Standard Engineering Co. are 
European agents for the Stewart 
counter machines, and the concern 
is known as a leader in the shoe 
manufacturing trade in Great Brit- 
ain. 



If the seams of your 
patterns are graded you 
will have trouble. 

The PRESTON 
POWER 
CUTTING 
GRADING 
MACHINE 

grades patterns without 
grading the seams. 

Is your pattern 
maker using 
this machine ? 

A.F.PRESTON 

280 Dover Street, Boston, Mats. 



" A Manual of 
Shoemaking " 

By W.H.Doolmy' 



A book of industrial inform- 
ation pertaining to shoe 
manufacturing and tanning. 

Explains in simple language 
the various processes of shoe- 
making, giving technical 
names for the various parts 
of the shoe and the processes 
of production. An invaluable 
book to beginners in shoe- 
making. 

Price St. SO 
And Pomtagm 
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TRADE WANTS 


AU 



MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain vary satisfactory foreman and workman for various 
departments through this department. 
Adrertisments listed under "Help Wanted*' and "Position Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of 1 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 5 
cents per word for two weeks; 6 cents per word for three 
weekt; 7 cents per word for four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear in this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to insure publication. 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — A first-class fOTemajn 
for treeing, dressing and packing 
room on men's welts. Mlust be fa- 
miliar with Russia calf and patent 
leather repairing, and must be a 
hustler. State age, references and 
salary expected. Address 4902-T, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of fitting room on men's and boys' 
medium or fine welts or McKays. 
Competent to instruct green help. 
Will go anywfoere. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 1806, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making or lasting room on high- 
grade shoes. Would consider posi- 
tion as inspector or crowner. A-l 
references, will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 1905, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or foreman of making rooms 
on welts, McKays or turns. Long 
experience in New England and Mid- 
dle West. Would like to locate in 
Middle West. Best of references. 
Address 205, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man, with experience in all 
departments. Will go anywhere In 
the United States, Canada or Europe. 
Have had 25 years' experience as 
bead and general manager of two 
shoe factories. Address 1102, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of packing room by a young mau ac- 
customed to handling lirge rooms 
in factories making fine shoes. Kirst- 
class references. Address 302, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



FOREMAN of making and finish- 
ing room, at present employed, but 
desires a change. Has had 12 years' 
experience as foreman with some of 
the leading Eastern concerns. Good 
references if desired. Address 1001, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — A man 34 
years old with 15 years' experience 
in sole leather cutting room, desires 
a position as foreman. Thoroughly 
competent to teach cutth.g in all 
parts from side or strip, men's or 
women's shoes. Can furnish good 
references. Will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress Box 32, Chelsea, Mass. 



MAN with expert knowledge and 
best experience in McKay making 
and lasting rooms desires (position. 
Especially competent to instruct 
green help. Willing to go anywhere. 
Address 1904, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, or charge of office, by young 
man with 17 years' experience in 
office and the practical departments 
of tne factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade. 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room on women's McKay, 
welt or turn shoes. Forty-three years 
of age; have had 15 years' experience 
as foreman. Competent to teach 
help; can get results and furnish the 
best of references. Address 1903, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



SOLE LEATHER MAN desires po- 
sition. Has had long experience as 
foreman ou men's and women's fine 
work. Expert on cutting, manipu- 
lating and stock fitting. Best ref- 
ereces. Address 1101, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 
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FITTING ROOM foremau is open 
for position. First-class mechanic 
on all machines. Expert on Reece. 
Good references. Address 604, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — Am looking 
for position in charge of cutting 
room, where cutting to close figures 
is demanded. I believe I can assist 
any manufacturer who is having dif- 
ficulty in getting results in the cut- 
ting department. Will give demon- 
stration of ability to any one In- 
terested. Address 803, oare of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — Expert turn 
shoe man with wide experience on 
high grade work in all departments 
of the factory, desires position in 
charge of making room or as gen- 
eral superintendent. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 2302, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live uip-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience pn making and selling 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 



• POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or assistant superintendent, 
or quality man. Thorough knowl- 
edge in all departments on welts, 
McKays or turns; men's or women's. 
Would consider a position as fore- 
man of making or lasting room. Can 
furnish good references as to abil- 
ity and character. Address 1602, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by superin- 
tendent experienced in costing, wo- 
men's lines, especially fine welts, 
would accept position as superintend- 
ent, cost man, or in charge of pro- 
duction department. References 
from leading New England firms. 
Address' 280, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making or lasting room. Would 
prefer to locate in the West. Can 
furnish A-l references. Address 
1987, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of cutting room on mei.'s work. 
Fifteen years' experience in the East 
and Middle West. Can furnish good 
references and willing to go any- 
where. Address 1805, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



A CHANCE FOR INVENTORS. 

Athenian style pumps are coming 
into fashion for dancing this winter 
and for street wear next spring and 
summer. They are made like or- 
dinary pumps, with the addition of 
eyelets, through which a wide ril>- 
bon lace is passed. This ribbon 
is wound about the ankle, in Athen- 
ian sandal fashion. It is more or- 
namental than useful. To hold it in 
place about the leg is a problem. 
One way is to pin It with a small 
safety pin. But the pin will tear 
a fine stocking. Another way is to 
make an eyelet in the stocking, and 
run the ribbon through it. That 
method is complex. There seems to 
be a chance for some inventor to 
originate some kind of a fastening 
device that will hold the ribbon lace 
in place, and to prevent it from 
tumbling down around the ankle. 



NAIL-LESS HEELS SUCCESSFUL.. 

The Campello Nail-Less Heel Co., 
man ufactur errs oif heels, are con- 
templating enlarging their factory 
at 119 Trilbou street, B<rockton, 
Mass., in^the near future. This con- 
cern was started five years ago by 
Chas. O. Ryberg for the purpose of 
marketing a medium priced and 
cheap heel, which would be free 
from nails. Mr. Ryberg controls 
patents on machines for nuaking 
those heels and has been very suc- 
cessful in his undertaking. Thus far 
manufacturers are constantly having 
difficulty in attaching heels to shoes 
because of encountering the nails 
which hold the heel parts together. 

This new heel is guaranteed to 
remain intact and keep its moulded 
shape until it reaches the heel nail- 
er after which it is impossible for 
the heel to (become separated from 
the shoe. So fpowerful is the ad- 
hesive effect of the cement used that 
this firm has had greatest success 
with the pieced heel where greater 
sticking strength has been required. 

Mir. Ryberg was formerly with 
the Brockton Heel Co., where he 
thoroughly learned the heel busi- 
ness, and at a later date became a 
manufacturer of heel machinery. 



JOBS AND M78MATES WANTED 
RYAN SHOB CO., HANNIBAL, MO. 



NOTICE 

A shoe manufacturer making 
women's, misses' and children's 
shoes who has discontinued busi- 
ness has stock and supplies from 
cutting room throughout the fac- 
tory. 

New goods now for sale at a 
bargain if sold at once. Also ma- 
chinery and shafting. Electric 
motor and office fixtures. 

George E. King 

Appleton National Bank 
Lowell, Ma«6. 
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T HA A 2 D E#lTr 

■ HOLD EH ^ 

Don't let troubles in the stitching 
room worry you, remember 



**fc 



will hold the folds of oily upper 
stock under all weather conditions. 

Beware of Imitations. 

If you are having trouble, write for 
FREE SAMPLE. 



Made 
Only by 



Hazen-Brown Co J 



Main Office 
d Factory 
Brockton, Mass, 



Lynn Branch, Haverhill Branch, Boston Office, 

449 Union St., 31 Wingate St., 123 Beach St., 

Lynn, Mass. Haverhill, Mass. Boston, Mass. 



-AGENCIES- 



St. Louis, Mo., 911 Locust St., 

O'Connor-Cornman Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Andrews and 

Water iSts., John E. Doyle. 
Cincinnati, O., 713 Broadway, 

M. E. Egan. 
San Francisco, Calif cm! a., 
N. W. ft A. L. *VUdman. 



Milwaukee, Wis., 62 Mason St. 

C. J. Simes 
Philadelphia, Pa., 321 Arch St., 

John A. Hewson. 
New York City, 945 Aldua St., 

M. W. Callman 

Sydney, Australia., Fred Al- 

derson & Williamson, Ltd. 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Can be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER T JL2r 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Write us About Either or Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

FITTING ROOM DEPARTMENT 
205 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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RED LETTER LIST 

OF SHOE FACTORY SUPPLY HOUSES 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



Novelty Edge Protector "-StSSSr*" 

PROTECT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 

on your forepart edges 683 AUantic Avenue » 

by using it. Boston, Mass. 



NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Wc art ilslrlhahci of the feltowlsf technical heeks m the Shoe, Leather, and allied treses. Send m year eroer 

A Short History of American Shoemaklng — Fred A. Gannon— 91.00. 

Arte of Tanning, Currying and Leather Dressing, The— C. Morflt— 910.00. 

Boot and Shoo Patterns— C. B. Hatfield— 92 50. 

Boot and Shoo Costings— L. C. Head ley— f 1.00. 

Boot and Shoo Pattern Catting and Clicking — P. N. Hosluck. 

Boot and Shoo Design and Manufacture — E. J. C. Swaysland. 

Boot and Shoo Ms king — J. B, Leno— 91.00. 

Bntt Tanning— IV. If. Brans — 92*00. 

Footwear advertising— Win. Borsodl — 

How to Find Manufacturing Costs and Selling Coots-— Uncklenn 

Homo Mechanises— O. M. Horkln— 

Hideo nnd Skins 

Leather Work— C. G. Leland— 92.00. 

Leather Industries Laboratory Book — H. R. Procter — 93.00. 

Leather Worker's Manual — H. C. Standage — 93-50. 

Leather Manufacture— Steven*— -98.00. 

Leather Manufacture — A. Watt — 94*00. 

Leather Dressing— M. C. Lamb, F. C. S. 

Leather Trades Chemistry— S. R. Trotmun. M. A. — . 

Manufacture of Lubrlcunts, Shoe Polishes and Leather Dressings, The— 

Brnnner— 93.00. 
Manufacture of Leather. The-— C. T — 912.50. 
Modern American Tanning— Vol. I, S5.00| Vol. II, 9500. 
Manufacture of Leather — Bennett—- 94.C0. 
Manufacture of Boots and Shoes— -F. Y. Goldlng — 93.00. 
Manual of Shoemaklng— Dooley — 91.50. 
Bow and Complete Treatise on The Arts of Tanning, Currying nnd Lcnther 

Dressing— H. Dussauce— 925.00. 
Bow Industrial Day, The— Wm. C. Rcdfleld— 91.50. 
Practical Tunning— Flemmlag — 9O.00. 

Practical Treatise on The Leather Industry — A. M. Villon— 910.00. 
Primer of Scientific Management — F. B. Gllbreth^-fil.OO. 
Staadard Pattern Cutting— C. J. Ward— 91.25 
Sewing Machines— P. H. Hasluck. 

Soldier's Foot and The Military Shoe — Edw. L. Mnnson — 91.50. 
Shoe aad Leather Lexicon — S0.4O. 

Scientific American Reference Book— Hoplolns and Bond. 
Text-hook of Tunning; — H. K. Procter — 94.00. 

Techaology of Boot aad Shoe Manufacture, The— Crepldam, 91-50 
Tanners* and Chemists' Handbook — Louis K. Levi and Karl V. Manuel — 95.00. 

AMEBIOAN SH0EMAKING PUB. G0. f 212 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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© L. I M A X 

HEEL FINISHING BRUSHES 



CLIMAX SOLID FILLED 

We can supply Heel Finishing Brushes in "Soft," "Me- 
dium" and "Stiff" grades. Every Brush is so constructed 
that they do not "pull off" the wax but "finish down" a heel 
edge to a smooth, hard surface. Write for our book on brushes. 

United Shoe Machinery Company 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston - - Mass. 
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Patent Applied For The Colombia Ribbon Co., Patarson. N. J. 
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Writ* Today fforBamplat and Pricea. 




COLUMBIA RIBBON CO., Paterson. N. J. 
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Speedy, Sure, Satisfactory, Standardized 

We install our machines absolutely free. 
We absolutely guarantee goods and results. 
We give you the only progressive service. 

WRITE US FOR THE THREE NEW AND IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 

PLYflOUTH RUBBER CO. 

CANTON, HASS. 
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THE GREATEST LABOR SAVER IN A SHOE FACTORY 



This machine collects the thrum 
ends and stay cord, and stitches them 
to the inside of button-hole pieces, 
without showing through on the right 
side, and without folding the work, 
thereby avoiding any marking or 
creasing. 

Button holes that have been fin- 
ished by the Reece Finishing Machine 
will keep their shape and outwear any 
other button-hole, as they are much 
stronger and more durable. 

These machines are in extensive 
use throughout the world. 

Samples of work and terms sent 
on application. 



The Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 

Office and Factory 

600 to 514 HARBISON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch offices in all shoe centers. 
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There is no substitute for 


Mullen's Patent 
Repairer 


i 


The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why watte time and money and spoil 
your shoes by trying other methods. 




MUI 

Western A*ei 
Canadian Agi 
German A gen 
Ea«nsh A*ent 


-LEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

Bts i Blelock Mff. Co. 913 Locust Street, St. loins Mo. 




mtei Ketfftr Brothers, 96 Prince Street, MontrceJ 

its: T Wachholts A Herts Hemberg 




st Gimson A Compeny, Leicester, England 




18 THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 



MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING -MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



> United Shoe Machinery Company 



EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STEEET 



BOSTON. 
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If You Use B&R Rubber 
Solesthe Coming Season, 
You Will Have No Com= 
plaints as to Quality. 

Because of our large equipment and 
capacity, we know we can please you 
in the matter of delivery. 

Our qualities for the coming season 
will surprise you. They are superior 
to any corresponding grades on the 
market. 

We will send you sample FREE of 
charge. 

If it is a question of price— WRITE 
US. We can give you good values at 
any price. 

Rubber Heels 

We have every size, thickness, shape, 
color and quality for Men's and Wo- 
men's shoes, either with or without 
rubber soles. 

On orders of sufficient quantities, if 
you desire; we will incorporate your 
trade-mark. 

The B&R Rubber Co. 

NORTH BROOKPIBLD, ... MASS. 
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"PERFECT" LEATHER SHOE STRAP 



The "Perfect" Leather Shoe Strap is the best and most up- 
to-date shoe strap ever offered the shoe trade. 

It will not catch the trousers as it does not extend beyond 
the top of the shoe. 

When attaching, the flat end is sewed between the upper 
and the top facing with the wedge-shaped portion on the out- 
side of the shoe; then, by the aid of a special attachment fitted 
to a Cylinder Arm Bar Tacking Machine, it is easily and quick- 
ly tacked In place. 



U5"C 



44 



PULL-ON" LEATHER SHOE STRAP 



(PATENTED) 

The "Pull-On" Leather SH»e Strap differs from the "Per- 
fect" type in that only one operation is necessary to attach it, 
and when in use it extends slightly above the top of the shoe. 

It is attached in the same manner as the regular Web 
Strap. 

(See next page) 
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05AC 

LEATHER 
SHOE STRAPS 



A New, Practical, Neat and Attractive 
Shoe Strap that replaces the old Web 
Strap which is a hindrance to good looks 
and comfort 



WHEN these straps are used, there is no 
long tongue hanging out from the top 
of . the shoe or to be tucked into it. 
This is especially true of the "Perfect" 
type of shoe strap, which comes flush with the top 
of the shoe. The "Pull-On" type more closely 
resembles the regular Web Strap, except that it 
extends only about 1-4 inch above the top and is 
permanently fixed in one position. There i6 no 
loop to locate on either of these straps, and when 
placed between the ringers they act as a wedge and 
allow enough of a grip to readily pull on the shoe. 
Both of these straps are manufactured of flexible 
material. 

All of our straps are finished articles ready to 
sew into the shoe without any preliminary opera- 
tions. 

These straps are generally furnished in three 
colors — Black, Light Tan and Dark Tan — and cost 
no more than a good quality Web Strap. 

Special colors will be made to order if the cus- 
tomer will furnish the stock, on which a small 
allowance will be made for every pound used. 

Packed SO dozen pairs In a carton. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Sales Department 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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A NEW ARCH *UPPORTINfl SHANK 

The Orawford Combination 



IT 99 FUMOAMEMTALLT RtBHT I 
IT 99 MEOHA9UOALLY PERFECT I 



It cannot slip or slide and wear through the outersole. 
SEE i THE LOCK HOLDS IT I 




You see the shank is extra trussed it cannot break down, no matter how great the weight. 

It eliminates every trouble now caused 
by arch supporting shanks. 

You now have a device Mr, 

Manufacturer that enables yon 

to make an arch supporting 

shoe which is absolutely fault" 



Send us a pair of your innenoles chan- 
nelled and let us attach theCrawford 

Combination to them. 



THE H. F. CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 

MONTELLO STATION BROCKTON, MASS. 



AUTOMATIC 

WEDGE 

DIMKIMG 



MACHINE 



This machine Is for antomiatlcally dfleing out the lift* from strips of 
pulp or fibre board which have been wedged and stripped on a Wedge Strip- 
ping Machine. 

It can be operated by inexperienced help. 

It reduces the cost of cutting wedge lifts fully two-thirds. 

It cuts all lifts perfectly true at the edges as the die always comes up 
perfectly square with the face or surface of the Mock. This cannot be 
done when the die is handled by hamd. 

Every manufacturer who has wedge lifts to cut should be interested In 
this machine. 

W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY CO. LYNN, MASS. 

REPRESENTED BY 

Gimson A Co., Leicester, English Agents — Nollesche-Werke Co., Wettteafeb on Saale, Germarr 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 



J 
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Best Results in the 
Lasting Room, 

no matter what system of lasting 
you employ, are secured by using 

Standard Waterproof 
Box Toe Gum 



The efficiency of the "Unit System" 
of lasting is greatly increased by 
its use. Largest and most success- 
ful manufacturers are satisfied 
with the results secured from the 
use of Standard Waterproof Gum. 



Tell us the conditions in your fac- 
tory and we will tell you how to 
use this gum with any system of 
lasting. 



STANDARD STAIN & BLACKING CO. 

DANIEL F. SHARKEY, Manager. 

LYNN, MASS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO MONTREAL, CANADA 

Canadian Factory and Store 

7C3-70S-707 Lafontaine St., Eaet, Montreal 
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No " Mill Stand Drives " 
Where G-E Motors are Used 

One of the great advantages of Electric Motor drive is that 
the power can be applied directly to the work. With Motor drive 
there is no need for the noisy, cumbersome "Mill Stand Drives" 
that consume large amounts of power, obstruct the light, and throw 
oil. 

The illustration shows an installation of two G-E Motors in a 
place where a "Mill Stand Drive* ' would have been necessary with 
any other motive power. 

The advantages of G-E Motor Drive commend it to every shoe 
manufacturer. Our illustrated bulletin 4931 describing several rep- 
resentative installations of G-E Motors in shoe factories will be sent 
on request. ■ M j 7$ 

General Electric Company 

Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World. 
General Offices: Schenectady, N. Y. Address Nearest Office 



Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Bufflalo. N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Term. 
Chicago. 111. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



Cleveland. Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver. Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Office of Ajrent) 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Louisville. Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mattoon, 111. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis. Min. 
Nashville, Tenn. 



New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans. La. 
New York. N. Y. 
Niagra Falls. N.Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg. Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt LakeCity.Utah 



San Francisco, Col. 
St. Louis. Mo. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Spring-field, Haas. 
Syracuse. N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Youngs town. Ohio 



For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (formerly Hobeon 

Electric Co.) — Dallas, El Paso. Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business 

refer to Canadian General Electric ComDany, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 



^AMERICAN SHOEMAKING is an 
^ illustrated weekly magazine nf iadus- 
trial lift and things practical in the world 
of ahoemakieg, dealing with it» mechan- 
ics, methods, systems, its technical fea- 
tures and historical facts — a record of the 
doings in the field of operating shoe- 
making — a forum of opinion and discus- 
sion for shoe manufacturers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, students, and those inter- 
ested in the shoemaker's art and his field 
of operations. 

08WBSCRIPTION PRICE— $2.00 a 
•■ year, postpaid, in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. To England and 
Australia, 12s. 6d. Germany, 13m. 
France, 16f., or the equivalent of these 



sums to any country in the Postal Union. 
When subscribers have oocnsion to 
change their post office address they are 
requested to give old as well as aew ad- 
dress. Single copies, 5 cents. American 
Shoemaking has subscribers in all the 
leading shoe centers of the world. 
^REMITTANCES should be made in 
"" New York or Boston Exchange, by 
money orders, express or registered letters. 
Foreign remittances should be made by 
International Postal Orders. Address all 
letters and make all orders payable to 
name of the publication, for which they 
arc intended. Letters of a business or edi- 
torial nature should not be addressed to 
individuals, but in the name of the paper 
for which they are intended. 



AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBLISHING CO. 

683 Atlantic Ave., 212 Essex St., Boston. 
RUPERT B. ROGERS, Manager 

ASSCOIATB STAFF: 
FREDERICK E. ATWOOD, Adr. Mgr. R. W. DOW, Subscription Dept. 

Em* J. Wright 10ft Abtnglou Athhm, Nnrllinanjl England 

JOHS RANT1L, European Agt.. Obrerusel, Bei Frankfort A. M., Germany 
WM. H. ELSUM, Australian A tent, Melbourne, Australia 



APEX 
SHOE COVERS 



PREVENT 
SOILED LININGS 




Why scrape and rub after soiling— simply scat- 
tering the dirt— when prevention costs less than the 
attempted cure. 

MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND BOYS 9 SIZES 
SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 

J. K. KRIEG COMPANY 

39 WARREN STREET - NEW YORK 
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Standard 

Colored Velours Calf 

Chrome-tanned 



for 1914 

/>* KRussa Cilf 

Vegetable-tanned 



Made in the two shades of tan which 
experience has shown are most sale- 
able. We have given our attention to 
perfecting these two shades and in get- 
ting a clear, rich color in each of them 
instead of trying to turn out a large va- 
riety of shades of doubtful popularity. 

You can always sell shoes made of 
P & /^Standard Colors, as the tailor 
can always sell blue suits. Other shades 
come and go. Some go so fast the 
manufacturer is caught with a large lot 
of shoes he must sell at job lot prices. 
Look out for this ! 



Pf ister & Vogel Leather Company 



Milwaukee, Wis. 
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It is the purpose of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING to render 
to all of its advertisers impartially the best possible service 
both through the columns of the magazine and by supplying 
other special information. 

We cannot solicit order for one of our patrons without 
doing an injustice to others in the same line. Our advertising 
patronage is not based on what our solicitors can personally do 
for you, but on the merits of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING be- 
cause of its world-wide circulation. 



NO SERIOUS EFFECT ON BUSINESS. 



"Out of a large number of let- 
ters received recently from shoe 
manufacturers and tanners, prac- 
tically none apprehend any seri- 
ous effect on the shoe and leather 
industry through .the removal of 
the tariff on shoes and shoe leath- 
er.' ' — Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

But, why didn't the editor of 
the Reporter investigate the sub- 
ject some months ago when he 
was depicting in his columns with 
funereal ecstasy the closing of 
shoe factories, starvation of em- 
ployes and general ruination of 
the industry ! 

We are glad that the scales 
have at last dropped from his 
eyes and he is able to discern, 
even though at this late day, 
through the mists of doubt and 
uncertainty, some hope for the* 
shoe industry. 

It is further pleasant to know 
that the enlightenment has come 
from the manufacturers them- 
selves, the very men whom he 
has done his utmost to encourage 
in the belief that they could not 



possibly continue to manufacture 
boots and shoes without the aid 
of a ten or fifteen per cent duty. 

American Shoemaking has 
never conceived it to be the prov- 
ince of a trade magazine to dis- 
parage the ability of manufactur- 
ers or to discourage those who 
have full confidence in their own 
ability as manufacturers to meet 
changing conditions in the trade 
as they arise. 

The figures of shoe exports and 
imports for the past year should 
give added confidence to our man- 
ufacturers and encourage them to 
reach out more aggressively than 
ever for export business. 

With $20,000,000 worth of shoes 
exported and a falling off of im- 
ports to the insignificant sum of 
$136,000, every trade magazine 
should breathe the spirit of op- 
timism and every manufacturer 
should spend his time in extend- 
ing his own enterprise and cease 
to worry (if he ever has) over 
what his European competitors 
are doing. 
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INCREASE IN CATTLE. 

We publish in another part of 
this issue, a letter which is being 
sent to the trade by the W. H. 
McElwain Co., showing a de- 
creased number of cattle per cap- 
ita in the United States and also 
a consequent increase in price in 
sole leather and calfskins which 
has taken places 

While the figures contained in 
the letter are without doubt au- 
thentic, there are some indications 
that a turn in the tide is at hand 
and that instead of a depletion, 
there will be, in the coming year, 
an increase in the number of cat- 
tle raised. 

One of the indications that this 
is true, and that the figures as 
published in the letter are not 
necessarily accurate, is found in 
the statement published in a Los 
Angeles paper which refers to 
the fiscal report of the Govern- 
ment relating to the number of 
animals which are grazing on 
government reserves and shows 
a marked increase in number. 

In this report it is -stated that 
44 nine and one-half million do- 
mestic animals have been occu- 
pied during the Summer in con- 
verting one of the by-products of 
the United States into meats, 
hides and wool." In addition to 
these there were 300,000 calves 
and colts, 5,000,000 lambs and 
kids exempt from permit, and 
therefore, not enumerated. Ac- 
cording to the figures gathered, 
the amount of stock grazed under 
permit in the year is 4 per cent 
greater than for the previous 
year, while the number of those 
to whom permits were issued has 
increased from 26,501 to 27,466. 

The interesting point of this ar- 
ticle is that there is a 4 per cent 
increase in the 1 number of animals 
grazing on Government lands and 
nearly one thousand increase in 
the number of persons owning 
such stock. 



COMPENSATION FOR INJURY. 

What is believed to have been 
the first case under which a ver- 
dict has been rendered under the 
Workingmen's Compensation Act 
was recently handed down in the 
case of Joseph Peloquin of Brock- 
ton vs. Geo. E. Keith Co., both of 



Brockton, Mass., for the loss of a 
thumb on a dieing-out machine. 
A verdict of $3,000 was rendered. 

It is interesting to note that 
in this case the plaintiff would 
have received, had he accepted 
the adjustment provided for by 
the Workingmen's Compensation 
Act, about $400. He, however, 
preferred to contest the ease in 
court with the result that a ver- 
dict of $3,000 was rendered. 

Owing to the importance of the 
decision in relation to other cases 
an appeal has been made to the 
Supreme Court. The Keith Co. 
were not insured in accordance 
with the provision of the act, but 
conducted a private compensation 
department. 

The theory that those maimed 
in an industry, whether through 
negligence or otherwise, should 
be cared for by that industry is 
a correct one. It would seem, 
however, that damages, except in 
complicated cases should be fixed 
in advance and by agreement be- 
tween employers and employes. 
It might, for instance, be possible 
to fix by agreement the amount 
to be paid for the loss of a finger 
or thumb, and thus save the un- 
necessary expense of litigation, 
which, in many instances, results 
in the injured party receiving 
only a fraction of the amount of 
the verdict and at the same time 
vastly increasing the cost to the 
employer. 

A GOOD PROPOSITION. 

Elisha W. Cobb wants shoe and 
leather merchants and manufac- 
turers of New England to form a 
beneficent association. Most any 
man of any experience at all can 
sit down and name a dozen or more 
men who used to make money in 
shoes and leather, but who are 
now down and out, and some of 
them dangerously near poverty. 
Shop crews co-operate in taking 
care of their unfortunate fellow 
• workmen. The manufacturers and 
merchants seem behind the times 
in providing for their fellows in 
trade who fall into unfortunate 
and distressing circumstances. 
It's no vision of charity that Mr. 
Cobb brings up. It's just a prac- 
tical problem of the trade that 
should be solved. 
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The shoe factory office is about 
the most neglected part of the 
factory, as faV as keeping a rec- 
ord of its costs and devising 
ways and means of reducing it. 
Since a saving here is as good 
as one made elsewhere, attention 
should be directed toward sim- 
plifying and reducing its cost, as 
this -department is one to be fig- 
ured on in cost accounting. 

The modern detail system calls 
for an accounting of every little 
detail and sub-detail in every de- 
partment throughout the factory. 
Our first conclusion is that this 
necessitates a complicated book- 
keeping system, while as a matter 
of fact, the work has become 
greatly simplified by the use of 
special ruled records and forms 
that enables the office to be run 
with less help. 

A complete history of the busi- 
ness could be kept in one book. 
This' book is the ledger. The fact 
that there is not enough space 
for the details of each transaction 
is one reason other books should 
be used. These details are often 
necessary to make the transac- 
tions clear, and should be given, 
so they may be referred to. An- 
other reason for using more than 
one book is that it provides a 
way of checking accounts, with- 



out which mistakes in figures 
could easily be made and it would 
be hard to discover them if the 
account was not entered twice. 

There are two parts of a ledger 
page. These are known as the 
debit and credit sides. For every 
amount entered on the debit side 
there must be a like amount on 
the credit side of some other ac- 
count in the ledger. The result is 
that the ledger is always in bal- 
ance when the debit and credit 
sides are totalled. If an error 
has been made in any of the ac- 
counts, the sides will not balance. 

As stated above, the use of 
other books is necessary to give 
more of a description of the trans- 
action. The journal is most gen- 
erally used to make these de- 
scriptive entries in. Its form 
corresponds with the ledger, hav- 
ing both debit and credit sides, 
and always being in balance. Dif- 
ferent kinds of journals may be 
used, according to the size and 
nature of the business. When a 
four or six-column journal is 
used the totals of the columns 
may be posted instead of posting 
each transaction. 

Another book that serves as a 
record is the cash book, which is 
used by almost every firm. The 
sales and purchase ledger, stock 
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ledger, customers ' ledger and a 
notes payable and notes receiv- 
able book are other records neces- 
sary to most every business. 

None but cash transactions are 
entered in the cash book. All 
money received by the firm is en- 
tered on the debit side of this 
book, and all payments made are 
entered on the credit side. When 
the cashier or office girl needs 
money for use in the office, the 
entry is made on the credit side 
of the cash book, and when she 
needs more money, she turns in 
vauchers for the amount she 



ledger of every sale made, 
whether cash is received or not. 
The individual sales are entered 
in the total column and are also 
divided into the distribution col- 
umn which should be credited. As 
stated above, all cash received is 
entered on the debit side of the 
cash book, and when payment is 
made on a sale, it is entered in 
the cash book, while, if payment 
is not made, the customer is deb- 
ited with the amount in the cus- 
tomers' ledger. If a firm does an 
extensive business, this ledger 
will be found very useful, since 
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drew before and receives the 
same amount again. These vouch- 
ers are entered like a purchase in- 
voice and posted to the different 
expense accounts in the purchase 
ledger. A voucher is also turned 
in for the payroll, and it is also 
entered as an invoice is. 

When a deposit is made in the 
bank, an entry is made of same 
on the credit side of the cash 
book. This will make two entries 
in the ledger for the amount re- 
ceived; the deposits, the total 
receipts to accounts receivable 
and also to the customers' ledger. 

An entry is made in the sales 



it does away with so many ac- 
counts in the General ledger. 

The notes receivable book is 
kept, so that entries of notes may 
be made if a customer desires to 
settle an account in that way. 
When a note is received, the cus- 
tomer is credited with the 
amount, thus balancing his indi- 
vidual account, and the entry is 
made in the notes receivable book, 
where it remains until final set- 
tlement. 

The use of the purchase ledger 
and notes payable book is similar 
to the use of the customers' led- 
ger and notes receivable book, 
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since the firm may give their note 
for goods purchased in the same 
way. 

The stock ledger is used for 
such accounts as merchandise. 
The merchandise account is debit- 
ed with all the stock bought, and 
credited with the goods -sold. 

Every transaction must sooner 
or later find its place in the gen- 
eral ledger, since this book repre- 
sents the business itself. This 
should be borne in mind by every 
bookkeeper, and he should try 
to make his work as simple as 
possible and not allow any set 
rules to "govern him. All books 
used in connection with the led- 
ger merely serve to check the 
work, and by exercising his judg- 
ment, the bookkeeper should be 
able to adopt methods that suit 
his particular] business in order to 
obtain dispatch and accuracy in 
his work. 

There are many ways an office 
manager and bookkeeper can de- 
vise to shorten, as well as to save 
time in regular office work. Charts 
on rapid calculation, such as the 
one given below will greatly aid 
the office help and enable them to 
do a greater amount of work. If 
the office manager devotes a little 
time in this direction he will be 
surprised at the results. The 
table can be greatly extended to 
cover a higher or lower per day 
wage. 

BETTER INDUSTRIAL 
LIGHTING. 

A plea for the better lighting 
of small industrial plants is ad- 
vanced by a writer in "Electrical- 
Merchandise," who asserts that 
modern industrial lighting equip- 
ment and the use of mazda lamps 
will not only cut lighting ex- 
pense in half, but will mean 
. vastly higher efficiency on the 
part of the workmen, less spoil- 
age, fewer "seconds," and relief 
from pernicious eye-strain. The 
hardest part in the practical ap- 
plication of industrial lighting 
lies in overcoming the prejudice 
of operatives. To the ignorant, a 
bright light is a good light; a 
32-c.p. lamp is just twice as de- 
sirable as a 16-c.p. lamp. Con- 
versely, ten foot-candles of illumi- 



nation on a working surface is 
less appreciated than five foot- 
candles shining in the eyes. Ta 
explain the difference, to demon- 
strate the superiority of illumina- 
tion as against mere light, is a 
matter of toil and patience. 

The factors in good industrial 
lighting are two — absence of 
glare and proper distribution of 
light. Glare is simply a matter 
of keeping the direct light from 
the lamps out of the worker's 
eyes, and of avoiding direct re- 
flection. The first is accomplish- 
ed generally by careful selection 
of reflectors; the latter by proper 
placement of units with relation 
to the working surfaces. It must 
be kept in mind always that ac- 
cidents, spoilage, and after-dark 
laziness and time-wasting are 
caused almost always by eyes 
which are semi-paralyzed by 
glare. The delicate mechanism of 
the eye — which is practically as 
delicate in a stalwart laborer as 
in a weak child — automatically 
balks at over-strain. The brain 
can drive these rebellious nerves 
to continue their work, but no 
power can force them to do this 
work accurately or continuously 
until the cause of the irritation 
is removed. 

As to the proper distribution of 
light, this is a matter of close ob- 
servation of the working condi- 
tions in each plant. The lights 
must be so arranged that objec- 
tionable shadows, either from mar 
chinery or from the workman 
himself, are eliminated. In this 
connection, the words of a fam- 
ous industrial lighting expert tell 
the whole story. "Light is a 
tool," he says, "and like any 
other tool it should be exactly 
suited to the work in hand." 

The day is past when sensible 
factory superintendents put a tall 
man and a short man to work at 
the same height of bench. Sim- 
ilarly, we should not expect every 
man to work under the same 
lighting conditions but should 
adapt the conditions to the indi- 
vidual with the single purpose of 
developing efficiency and giving 
the employer the maximum quan- 
tity of the best quality of work. — 
Industrial Digest. 
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Questions and Answers. 



How Should the Last Room be Arranged? 
How Should the Cost of Production 
be Figured ? 



October 7, 1913. 
American Shoemaking, 
212 Essex Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: — 

We have noted, with interest, 
in your magazine, different "Lay 
Outs' ' of different departments 
in factories, but we have never 
noticed a good lay-out for a last 
room, independent of the factory 
or bottoming room, that is, a 



We manufacture men's and wo- 
men's fine welt shoes in a fac- 
tory of mod/erate capacity. 

The room would be required to 
hold between 25,000 and 30,000 
pairs of lasts, 90 per cent of 
which are men's and 10 per cent 
women 's. 

The diagram given, below shows 
the present arrangement of the 
factory : 

Very truly yours, 
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room that is used for nothing 
else but for storing active lasts. 
If you can furnish us with 
some information regarding this, 
or publish a lay-out for a room, 
showing style of racks, etc., we 
, would be very much obliged to 
you, or if you can put us in touch 
with someone that can give us 
some up-to-date information re- 
garding this, we would thank you 
to do so. 



ANSWER TO INQUIRY. 
SYSTEM FOR STORING LASTS 

In answer to your inquiry in re- 
gard to the lay-out of a store-room 
for lasts, I will say that we did 
publish in the American Shoe- 
making, some years ago, a de- 
scription of the Walkover Peo- 
ple's last room, as seen at their 
Brockton (Mass.) plant. This 
store-room was at that time and 
undoubtedly is today, one of the 
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best systematized in the country. 
A -store-room for lasts in a fac- 
tory making Goodyear shoes in 
many styles, is indeed a subject 
to which must be given a great 
deal of thought and intelligent 
planning. This store-room should 
be so arranged? as to accommodate 
the greatest possible number of 
pairs of lasts in the least possible 
space, to keep these lasts) separat- 
ed into sizes, widths and styles, 
and to make every pair easy to 
find and easy of access. With 
these main points in vieV, any 
manufacturer can plan his last 
room better than could aai out- 
sider who knows nothing of the 
shape of his space, the amount of 
his space, and the number of lasts 
to be accommodated. But as an 
aid in designing such a room, we 
will state that the room should 
be arranged into aisles with last 
bins on both sides, and these 
aisles should be wide enough to 
admit of easy access to last racks, 
so that the last men may be able 
to easily push the racks back and 
forth in the aisles to every com- 
partment which it is desired to 
reach. In case of a factory large 
enough to require two men in 
sorting, distributing, and making 
up cases of lasts, it will be found 
desirable to have these aisles wide 
enough for two shoe racks to pass 
abreast of each other, so that if 
necessary, two man can either dis- 
tribute or make up from different 
sides of the same aisle. These 
aisles with tiers of bins on each 
side should extend the whole 
length of the space allotted, 
where access can be had to open 
floor at either end, but in case of 
a small room, a wide alleyway 
must be left at one end so as to 
provide easy access to every aisle. 
In some factories different styles 
of lasts are designated by dif- 
ferent colors, and in some others 
the different styles are desig- 
nated by different last numbers, 
while in still others both colors 
and numbers are used. Each tier 
of bins should be plainly marked 
with the style of lasts contained 
therein, and the styles most used 
in the factory should be plaeed 
beside those aisles most easy of 
access. 



If these tiers of bins extend 
above a man's head, the front 
of the bins should be so arranged 
as to make it easy for the last 
man to climb on them, within 
reach of the top bin. 

With these main points in view, 
it is quite easy for a man making 
up a case of lasts to run the 
rack into the proper aisles, and 
find every style and width of last 
in its proper bin and easy of 
access, by referring to his tag to 
find out how many pairs of each 
size is needed. It will be easy 
for him to place his hand upon 
every last needed and then the 
rack with the lasts upon it may- 
be run out into the stock store- 
room, which should be as near as 
possible to the last-room. Here, 
the stock may be placed upoaa the 
rack with the lasts. The rack 
may then run to the lasters. 

As soon as the lasts are pulled 
from a case of shoes, they may 
be run into the store-room and 
immediately distributed for use 
as soon as desired. 

The successful manufacturer 
aims to employ not one foot of 
unnecessary space, not one pair 
of unnecessary lasts, not one dol- 
lar of unnecessary capital. But 
his aim is to keep every foot of 
space, every pair of lasts, and 
every dollar of capital, producing 
the most that it is possible to 
produce, every work-day of the 
year R. W. DOW. 



FIGURING THE COST OF PRO- 

, DUCTION. 
American Shoemaking, 

Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : — 

As I know that you are always 
ready to help your subscribers, I 
will take the liberty to ask you 
if you will kindly send me a 
standard or sheet of last prices 
for men's welted shoes. Having 
taken charge of a new factory, I 
would like to start right and 
find out where we are at. What 
I want to know specially, is how 
to figure insurance, light, power, 
office and traveling expenses, 
royalty on Goodyear machines, in 
fact, all instructions that can 
help me. I want to be instructed 
about the overhead charge. 
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FIGURING 008T OP PRO- 

DUCTION. 

Answer No. 2. 

Figuring cost for producing 
shoes in a large factory, has 
come to be somewhat of a science. 
Unless you know what it costs 
you to produce shoes, you cannot 
know how closely you may be 
able to sell them. Without keep- 
ing careful track of cost, it is 
possible for big waste or losses to 
creep into a business entirely un- 
detected, until they have finally 
lost much money. Without keep- 
ing such a system of costs, it is 
impossible to distinguish between 
the good foreman and the incom- 
petent one, to the end that you 
may persist in keeping the poor 
man and pay him the same wages 
that you pay to the good man, 
which is not just. Now in scien- 
tifically studying the subject of 
costs, we readily see that there 
are two widely different forms of 
production costs, one of which 
bears a fixed ratio to thle number 
of pairs of shoes produced, and 
the other which is more or less 
of a fixed sum and depending 
wholly upon the number of pairs 
of shoes made during the year, 
for determining the per pair cost. 
Under the first of these heads 
are • such cost elements as heel- 
shaving, which we will assume is 
one-fourth cent per pair. This is 
an easy element to figure, for 
whether you make one pair or a 
hundred thousand pairs per yetfr 
it will cost you one-fourth cent 
per pair to shave the heels. Un- 
der this head, of course, comes 
all machine royalties, piece work 
labor prices, and all such mate- 
rials and findings as bear a more 
or les^ fixed per pair cost. Under 
the second head will be found 
such items as interest, taxes, inr 
durance, power, light, heat, sup- 
erintendence, machine rentals, as 
distinguished from machine roy- 
alties, etc., etc. Now it costs 
practically a fixed sum each year 
for these items, whether many 
shoes are made or few. 

Let us consider just a moment 
the item of last investment, as 
typical of this whole system of 



costs. A concern invests $20,- 
000 this year in new lasts. 

At five per cent interest this 
represents a yearly interest 
charge of $1,000. Now, if during 
the year only one thousand pairs 
of shoes are made on these lasts, 
that would represent a cost from 
that one item alone of a dollar 
a pair. If, however, a thousand 
pairs a day were averaged to be 
produced on those lasts, that 
would reduce the per pair cost 
from this last investment to one- 
third of a cent per pair, so with 
this whole line of fixed charges, 
the per pair cost depends upon 
the number of pairs made. Hence, 
it follows that those manufactur- 
ers who are producing the great- 
est number of shoes with the 
least investment, and the least 
floor space, have the advantage 
over those manufacturers carry- 
ing an unnecessary interest 
charge, and an unnecessary floor 
space, everything else being equal. 
Hence, it follows that the maraa- 
facturer who keeps his factory 
running every work-day in the 
year and each foot of floor space 
producing its utmost capacity, has 
a great lead in the per pair cost 
over his competitor who is run- 
ning only part of the time and 
is paying charges on items not 
used to their fulL capacity. 

Now, in getting at these costs 
represented by the items known 
as fixed charges, you can only 
tell what these will be with cer- 
tainty, after the year is closed 
and the books figured up, and 
you find how many pairs have 
been made. At the beginning of 
the year one can only estimate 
how many orders they will take 
and how many goods they will 
make. But to the house making 
a staple line of goods, this esti- 
mate may be reckoned with al- 
most fixed certainty, by compar- 
ing the purchases of customers 
during the several years last 
past. It is unnecessary to in- 
sist that the careful figurer is a 
careful student of his books for 
several years back after each 
yearly account has been closed, 
tie cannot afford to disregard the 
figures shown from year to year 
at the closing of accounts. 
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One of the most essential points 
in connection with shoe manufac- 
turing is the correct figuring of 
the manufacturing cost, both as 
regards material and labor. It is 
necessary that everything that 
enters into the construction of 
the shoe should be correctly esti- 
mated, and the actual cost fig- 
ured on each part. Nothing should 
be left to guess work ; use * the 
pencil and get facts. 

The findings that enter into the 
construction of a shoe are often 
lumped at a sum that is supposed 
to cover the cost, but this method 
is faulty and should never be al- 
lowed ; again it is rarely that a 
complete list of the supplies, or. 
findings, is kept for consultation 
at the office, as this part of the 
equipment of a shoe factory has 
berti considered of little import- 
ance, owing to the petty nature 
it represents in the accounts. 

Before a selling price can be 
placed on a shoe, the cost must 
be known, as all the parts that 
enter into the shoe must be pur- 
chased in the taw state first, and 
later paid for. The amount of all 
materials entering the shoe should 
be correctly accounted for; this 
includes the minor details, name- 
ly, Buttons, eyelets, hooks, silk, 



cotton, thread, wax, needles, awls, 
nails, tacks, wire (brass and 
iron), cement, blackings, stains, 
dressings, sandpaper, emery 
paper, paper, string, sock-lining, 
cartons and boxes. These twenty- 
three separate parts are the regu- 
lar findings that enter into the 
manufacturing of a shoe. Then 
we have the special findings, 
namely, knives, tape, webbing, 
belting oils, backing cloth, emery 
wheels and covers. These eight 
parts, special findings, added to 
the twenty-three in the regular 
findings, will give a total of 
thirty-one items in the list of shoe 
supplies or findings, that must be 
correctly figured as to the cost 
per pair. 

As some of these findings are 
used in different departments, the 
cost should be kept in each de- 
partment, of the amount of each 
item used. This can be done by 
a simple method of keeping a 
supply distributing account, that 
charges to each department the 
amount given out daily, and the 
goods charged up as received bv 
the foreman, who has a sheet 
prepared for this special purpose. 

This method will enable a fore- 
man to tell accurately just how 
hil supplies &re running, and if 
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he is getting full measure of what 
the firm is paying for. This is a 
very important matter in the use 
of all kinds of cement and black- 
ings, as these goods are bought 
in bulk, the barrel charged up as 
so many gallons, the foreman 
should try to find if he is getting 
what is paid for. 

Again the question will come 
up about the cement used at a 
certain time, trouble with chan- 
nels not sticking; the record will 
settle all disputes correctly. The 
stitching room has this trouble 
sometimes, and memory is not as 
reliable as records kept of the 
transaction. 

A good system is to have the 
supplies received at a given place 
in the factory. All goods de- 
ceived are checked in the day- 
book, then charged to the stock 
book, under the heading of that 
particular item of purchase. The 
goods are then placed in their 
proper location to be in readiness 
when wanted; the entry contains 
notes that may prove valuable 
data at some future time if atiy 
ouestion should come up about 
the goods. 

The method that prevails at 
many factories today, is to re- 
ceive into each department the 
supplies that are ordered for that 
department, and to leave the 
matter to the foreman to check 
up the items when the invoice 
comes to him for his approval. 
This way leaves room for many 
leaks to occur, that mean loss to 
the firm. 

Keeping down the supplies nec- 
essary to run a business also 
keeps down the amount of capi- 
tal required. This free buying of 
supplies allowed by many firms 
to their different rooms, has 
been the cause of laying in a 
stock of parts many times greater 
than is safe and economical, and 
a supply that would not exist if 
the supplies were ordered by a 
purchasing supply department, 
and such purchases made only up- 
on receipt of a requisition sign- 
ed by the foreman who wanted 
the goods. 

The supply department can 
tell just how the supplies stand 
at any moment by looking over 



the books. Again this system 
guarantees the using up of old 
stock before the new supplies are 
given out. In this way things 
move as they should ; no old stock 
on hand, no surplus findings in 
sight. The surplus can better be 
kept by the manufacturer who 
sells them when you need them 
and not tie up the firm's money. 

These reasons are sufficient for 
any live business man to see the 
desirability of keeping a supplv 
room. When each foreman is 
authorized to make -purchase* ft>r 
his department, there will come 
a time when the weak side of the 
foreman will be discovered bv 
some salesman who is out to sell- 
a large bill of goods, etc. 

How many times do we hear it 
quoted that so and so mentioning 
some prominent foreman or buy- 
er for a large manufacturing firm 
will not buy a line of goods un- 
less there is something in it for 
him; and how often doea the ap- 
pearanee of things uphold this 
surmise. 

It would be folly to say that 
all buyers are so inclined, but the 
rumors are in the air at fjmes 
and we can well look into the 
matter to find a way to prevent, 
if possible, the occurrence of such 
conditions. 

Again, the close competition 
compels all manufacturers to 
look sharply to their buying and 
discounts, as many times the prof- 
its lie in these conditions. 

How can the findings be ar- 
ranged so they shall go to dif- 
ferent rooms, and accurate ac- 
counts kept, to charge amount so 
placed : we will take the item ce- 
ment to illustrate: 

The invoice calls for two bar- 
rels of channel cement, 48 gal- 
lons in one barrel and 47 gallons 
in the other. The cement is 
placed in bouse for keeping ce- 
ment, each package is marked in 
numerical order as entered on 
the day-book and the number 
checked in; then each package 
(barrel) numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. 
This takes but a moment and may 
save many minutes later trying 
to prove something. 

Now, barrel No. 1, 48 gallons, 
is sent into the bottoming room, 
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as a rule, in 5-gallou cans, there- 
fore, we will take one tag, or bet- 
ter, have some round brass tpgs 
with hole to hang on nail, that 
are stamped the numbers wanted, 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 5; these will be 
given out by the foreman when 
ne sends to the supply department 
tor cement, if a tag marked No. 
o is sent, the bw*er will receive 
a a-galUm can tilled with cement 
jLrem the barrel on tap. This de- 
iivery is charged up agaipst that 
particular barrel, both on the tag 
and on the barrel, also on the 
sheet for Endings accost This 
checking will show date, kind and 
amount of goods given put; when 
cement is taken from * barrel the 
amount taken is deducted from 
the total, showing balance in bar- 
rel. 

.This method apples to all sup- 
plies and should bf faithfully car- 
ried out by th&sp having charge 
of these details. 

When a barr# has been drain- 
ed of the con^nts, the tally on 
barrel will cqprespond with the 
amount qharged in invoice* and 
if correct the matter is closed, but 
if the barrel does not come up to 
the amount called for, then the 
system Jfcas proved itself of value 
in directing attention to a short- 
age, 0T error in billing goods, 
whieh wUl be corrected by any 
responsible firm. 

Why should items costing as 
high as cement and blacking, 
ranging from 60 cents to $1.00 
per gallon, be overlooked when 
sheep lining stock costing but a 
few cents per foot is carefully 
entered on stock book. The an- 
swer is simply habit, no other 
reason can be assigned for this 
oversight. 

The itemizing of the labor ac- 
count in each room requires 
careful thought. Each operation, 
no matter bow small, or unimport- 
ant, costs money v and must be 
charged against the shoe. Each 
operation, whether done by piece 
or day help, costs a certain 
amount, and that! amount must be 
determined and a price per pair 
decided on for each operation. 

There are expenses that enter 
into the running of a room that 
cannot always be figured to a 
certainty. These conditions can 



be met by a charge called "Room 
Tax"; this can be determined in 
each factory as the conditions ap- 
pear. 

(To be Continued.) 

BfSEAM TRIMMING. 

This operation requires careful 
manipulation of the blade. The 
idea is to cut the seam flat; so 
the outsole will lay flat at sole 
laying. A young boy will not do, 
as the trimming must be done in 
very close proximity of the seam 
without cutting any part of it. 
Trimming by hand is, therefore, 
a costly operation — so that the 
better way would be to trim by 
machine since the operation by 
hand calls for a man at not less 
than two dollars per day. ' The 
I£eighley Inseam Trimming Ma- 
chine cuts a perfectly flat seam 
and, as the blade is 18 feet long 
and sharpened automatically, 
very little trouble is experienced 
in the operation of that machine. 
When trimming by hand the 
work cannot be done so uniform. 

Some shoemakers are of the 
opinion that the welt strip should 
also come under the blade, and it 
can be done with the Keighley 
machine without danger of cut- 
ting into the seam. 

MARKING WIDTH. 

In the line of women's shoes, 
C width is 3 wide in Lynn. In 
New York and Brooklyn C means 
D, or 4 wide. Why do we have 
this divergence of meaning t Per- 
haps the New York idea in this 
marking of sizes was a good 
one, considering the fact that wo- 
men all want shoes a size smaller 
than their feet can comfortably 
afford. Let us take the case of 
a retailer who carries both lines. 
He first tries to sell a Lynn shoe, 
but the lady is positive that she 
can wear a half or even a full size 
smaller. He knows better, but in 
view of making a satisfied cus- 
tomer he reverts to the New York 
shoe. She is particular in this 
important matter and refers to 
the marks. She tries the shoes 
and triumphantly explains: — "I 
told you so!" The retailer is "not 
guilty" of misleading, the lady 
is satisfied and New York shoes 
are selling. 
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MAKING GEM INSOLES. 
Different Methods Employed in Pro- 
duction. 

The modern shoe manufacturer, in 
order to keep abreast of the times, 
must keep in mind a two-fold ob- 
ject; improve his product; reduce 
his costs. Anything bearing upon 
this dual subject is of vital interest 
to the manufacturer; few things 
more so than the use and perfection 
of the Gem insole. 

The Gem insole makes its first 
appeal because of the many ways in 
which it is preferable to the solid 
leather insole; the flexibility of the 
shoe using an insole of the same 
weight is greatly increased; the shoe 
is better able to resume its shape 
when subjected to the distortions of 
wear; the shoe is kept drier and 
dries more quickly when wet; the 
combination of strength and light- 
ness is made possible; and last but 
not least the Gem insole is much 
cheaper than the solid leatfte/ 
sole. 

Trhe possibility of using the Gem 
insole widely became apparent with 
the invention of the Gem machine, 
which cements a piece of canvas to 
a light split insole rapidly and ef- 
fectively. Many manufacturers soon 
became convinced of the merit of 
this machine and process and made 
haste to install it in their factories. 
But this process, like many other 
innovations, had attendant difficul- 
ties. At Hirst the Gem madbine used 
a cemented sole and cloth coated 
with cement. It was soon evident 
that a oloth coated with a rubber 
compound coating of some body 
would give better results. It was 
found, however, that rubber coated 
cloth had to be soaked in hot water 
to "gem" properly. 

Many difficulties arose. tFirst, the 
sticking quality of the coating would 
vary; second, the water would inter- 
fere with the sticking, and, finally, 
tihe Gem machine would fail to in- 
sure absolute contact between the 
canvas and leather. In the making 
room the welters would tear the 
canvas off the sole. 

There are four distinct way& of 
making a Gem insole. The first is 
the old cement process. Here slow- 
ness, waste and danger are at once 
evident, so much so that Ibecause of 
wasting cement, fire danger, and 
slow work, almost all manufacturers 
have abandoned the use of cement 
on Gem cloth. 

The second metlhod is the so-- 
called "Dry Method." In this a 
coated piece of cloth is run over 
dry heat which renders it sticky. 
The harshness of the cloth due to 
the perfectly dry heat renders this 
metihod very slow and impracticable. 
In order to successfully make a Gem 
the cloth must have a degree of 
flexibility, particularly lin bending 
around the sharp angles of the lip. 
So much difficulty arose here that 
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progressive manufacturers were 
compelled to abandon tihe "Dry 
Method." 

The third method is the so-called 
"Wet Method." A strip of coated 
canvas is soaked in hot water, dried 
Imperfectly, placed on the upturned 
lip of the insole, and run through 
the Gem machine. Tbfree difficul- 
ties beset this (process: tine canvas 
roay be too wet; the coating may 
fall to stick, and the Gem machine 
may not be properly adjusted. Any 
one of the above conditions results 
In a 'cripple." 

The fourth method is the "Dry 
Vapor" method. The canvas is 
coated with a standardized coating, 
is st flipped to the desired widths. 
and the coated side only subjected 
to tfce action of dry steam vapor. 
The dry canvas is then gemmed. 
Any trouble here lies in the Gem 
machine itself. No matter how care- 
fully it is operated, some parts of 
the canvas may not be in perfect 
contact with the lin of the insole. 

Appreciation of the need of ab- 
solute cont?ct •between canvas and 
leather led to the 'invention of fcbe 
"lip machine," 'so called. This ma- 
chine takes the insole after gem- 
ming and rapidly and effectively 
creates iperfect contact between can- 
vas and leather and sets the lip at 
the proper angle for receiving the 
needle when welting. Thus the pos- 
sibility of trouble is eliminated and 
the result Is the best insole obtain- 
able by any process; absolute con- 
tact, no water' spots, no crimping, 
no curling, no mildew, no rot. 

So favorably has this process been 
received by the sfooe people that the 
manufacturers of it have been forced 
to enlarge their Gem Insole depart- 
ment to meet the demands made up- 
on it. The concern now proposes 
to send their machines to the man- 
ufacturer, install them in the fac- 
tory* and send a man to operate them 
absolutely free of cfharge. Thfls seems 
to show that they can make good 
their guarantee; to save from 2-0 
per cent to 30 per cent on cement 
costs, to save 10 per cent over any 
other system and to produce the 
t>est "Gem" on the market. 

Besides this, a large economy has 
been effected by the Plymouth Rub- 
ber Co. in their methods of s*rin- 
ping tthe canvas. They have an ab- 
solutely new departure in this 
which they >are preparing to submit 
to the manufacturer. A card; to their 
new Canton plant will bring their 
representative with all the details 
covering this new and very import- 
ant improvement. 



— *Mr. H. H. L4ghtfoot, manager 
of the Perth Shoe Co. of Perth, Ont., 
is spending a few days in Boston. 
Mr. Lightfoot is manufacturing a 
Hne of women's welt shoes and or- 
ganizing his factory on the Ameri- 
can plan. 



NASHVUiIiE, TENN. 

— Prince L. Royal, of this city, 
who has had charge ctf the stitching 
room of Manier, Dunbar & Co. for 
the past tfaree years, has resigned 
to take a position with the Red Seal 
shoe factory of Atlanta, Ga., as gen- 
eral factory man. Mr. Royal's help 
presented him with a beautiful stick 
pin with the following letter; 
Mr. P. L. Royal, 

Dear Sir; — Realizing we are 
losing a friend and a kind consid- 
erate foreman, we wish to express 
our regrets by presenting you this 
little token. May it always bring 
you good luck in each <and every 
thing ' you undertake to accomplish. 
We wish you much success in your 
new career at all times. 
Signed, 
GWrls and Boys of 
Stitching Department. 

After receiving the beautiful pin, 
Mr. Royal gave the department a 
little talk and expressed his thanks 
for their kindness, assuring them 
that he was as well pleased with 
them as they were with him. 

— J. W. Manlier, superintendent 
and general manager otf Manier, 
Dunbar & Co., had the misfortune cf 
losing ibis index finger on his rigiht 
hand. Mr. Manier was cutting soles 
on <a Hawking machine and the ma- 
chine tripped the second time, 
crushing his finger at the knuckle. 
Mr. Manlier 's friends will be very 
sorry to learn of this accident; how- 
ever, his band is healing nicely. 



NOTES. 

— The Consolidated Shoe Com- 
pany, Boston street, Salem, Mass., 
makers of women's McKay shoes, 
has a very good export trade. Sales- 
men handling their shoes travel in 
the West Indies and Central America 
and in European countries. 

— The American Shoe Tip Co., 
manufacturers of toe plates and pro- 
tectors, worn on boys', youths' and 
children's shoes, have moved their 
office quarters to the Albany Build- 
ing, Boston, where the display feat- 
ures, storage facilities and the im- * 
proved office atmosphere are consid- 
erably more satisfactory. 

— The Brown Shoe Co., Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1 3-4 per cent on 
preferred stock payable August 1 to 
stock of record July 26. 

— Zenas W. Lewis, proprietor of 
the /Superior Polish Co. of Brockton, 
Mass., has been fortunate to secure 
the services of an authority on black- 
ings and shoe finishes in the person 
of Nathan L#. Dixon. Mr. Dixon is a 
well-known personage in the black- 
ing trade- and has devoted his life 
to the study of practical chemistry. 

— Beverly manufacturers of 
"warm goods," as felt footwear for 
winter is called, are busy. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 

veniently placed between a tap and 
an outer sole, before they are ce- 
mented together, without materially 
Increasing the cost of manufacture, 
or preventing the complete closing 
of the joint between the tap and 
sole, at the edges, and without be- 
ing affected by the fresh cement 
which is employed, when it is in- 
serted, so that it will thereafter 
be free to become distributed over 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

Following is a list of patents is- 
sued -during the current week, fur- 
ther information regarding which 
may be had through application to 
the office of American Shoemaking. 

Thread Controlling Mechanism 
for Sewing Machines — No. 1,075,- 
69-5, to Daniel W. Corey., 

Channel Opening Machine — No. 
1,075,876, to Frank M. Trainer. 

Protective Overboot — No. 1,075,- 
930, to Margarete W. Murray. 

Shoe — No. 1,075,806, to De Ror 
Austin. 



SQUEAK 



PREVENTOR FOR 
SHOES. 
No. 1,075,039. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Irving L. Keith on an invention 
to prevent squeaking of shoes. 

It is a well-known fact that 
squeaking of shoes is usually caused 
by the rubbing together of two (por- 
tions of the shoe bottom or sole* 
when bent, and, to prevent this, it 
has been common practice to place 
various substances, such as tarred 
felt, powdered cfhalk or talc between 
the parts which are likely to rub 
together. While a powder, such as 
powdered talc, is perfectly effective 
in preventing squeaking, when prop- 
erly applied, as a practical matter, 
it is extremely difficult, in the or- 
dinary process of shoe manufacture, 
to place it between the parts in the 
position desired, and in such a man- 
ner as to perform its intended func- 
tion. 

The object of this invention is to 
provide a means, whereby a powder, 
sudi as powdered talc, may be ef- 
fectively employed between the dif- 
ferent parts of the shoe to prevent 
squeaking thereof, and may be con- 




**r* 
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the entire surface portions which 
may rub on each other. This object 
is accomplished by providing a suit- 
able quantity of the powder, which 
is commonly used to prevent squeak- 
ing, and (placing the same in an en- 
velop of very thin, easily frangible 
material, as tissue paper, or g*uze, 
the packet thus formed being placed, 
at the time the shoe is being made, 
between the parts which would rub 
together, so that the powder will be 
protected by the envelop from the 
cement, which may be used to cause 
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these parts to adhere, and when the 
shoe is worn, or the sole is bent, 
the envelop will break or be dls-* 
rupted and the powder will work out 
or sift out into the spaces between 
the parts which would otherwise 
rub on each other. 



HEEL BLACKING MACHINE. 
No. 1,074,707. 

Letters patent have ben granted 
John Baptiste Fontaine on an in- 
vention which relates to a machine 
for blacking the iheels of shoes. 

In order more fully to describe 
this invention, reference will be had 
to the accompanying drawing, in 
which like parts are designated by 
like characters. 

»Figure 1 represents a side eleva- 
tion of a machine embodying this 
invention. Fig. 2 represents an end 
elevation of tfhe same. 

•'A" Is a circular brush, of conical 
longitudinal section, rigid with the 
shaft "C," which rotates in the 
bearings "I," being driven by the 
belt "F" and pulley "V." 




"B" is a thin disk, -rigid and con- 
centric with shaft "D," which ro- 
tates in bearing "G" by means of 
belt "E" and pulley "Y," the said ro- 
tation .being the same direction 
as that of the brush "A" but of a 
different speed. The bearing "G" 
is adjustable at the slot "H" to 
make the front edge of the disk 
"B" project a suitable amount from 
the face of the brush "A" at the 
line of application of the heel which 
is to be blackened, and to vary the 
said amount of projection at the will 
of the operator, the better to com- 
pensate for the gradual reduction 
in diameter of the brush through 
wear. 

"L" is a wheel, rigid with the 
shaft "N," which rotates in the 
bearing "J" by means of the belt 
"O" and pulley "X." The function 
of the said rotating wheel "L55 is 
to raise a continuous and even sup- 
ply of the liquid blacking from the 
tank "K," into which it dips, up to 
and upon the ibrush "A." 

A suitable and adjustable scraper, 
as '?" is provided to scrape off 
any surplus blacking, and spread 
out evenly all the blacking upon the 
brush; and a suitable and adjust- 
able wiping device as "R*' is pro- 
vided for the purpose of wilting off 
any blacking from the back of the 
disk "B." 



' INSOLE. 
No. l f 075,l«8. 

Letters patent have been granted 
John Buckley on an Invention which 
relates to insoles and is particularly 
applicable to so called stitch-aown 
boots and shoes, and is also applic- 
able to the manufacture of McKay 




and other types of shoes that require 
an inner sole, whereby the parts of 
these shoes may be assembled in a 
simple and expeditious manner, and 
in which the upper and insole are 
united without lasting. 



CUSHIONED BOOT HEEL. 
No. 1,069,001. 

Letters parent have been granted 
William H. Giuy, on an invention 
which relates to cushioned soles 
and heels for shoes, the object of 
the invention being to provide a 
construction of inner sole and heel, 
whereby air or other fluid or liquid 
may be confined therein to act as a 
cushioning medium. 
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Lynn and the North Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Co-operative Shipments of shoes 
are being made by Lynn manufac- 
turers. Every day the manufactur- 
ers unite in sending at least one 
car-load of shoes from Lynn to 
Chicago. It takes seven tons of 
shoes to fill a car. From 15 to 20 
firms contribute to the car-load lot. 
After the car \$ filled, it is sent di- 
rect by fast freight to Chicago. The 
journey takes three days. That's a 
saving of three days over the old 
shipping route. In Chicago, tfhe 
freight car is unloaded. Those shoes 
Intended for Chicago •buyers are dis- 
tributed among them, and those in- 
tended for buyers in other cities are 
trans-shiipped, and are forwarded to 
Denver, San Francisco and other 
cities. Lynn manufacturers are of 
the opinion that this new qtiick 
route to Western markets will en- 
able them to make big gains in the 
shoe trade of the West. 

— More than a score of Lynn 
firms now have shoes in stock de- 
partments. About $1,000,000 worth 
of shoes are carried in these stock 
departments, ready for shipment to 
shoe retailers the day that the or- 
ders are received. During the last 
two or three years tfliere has been a 
very large increase in the business 
of the stock departments. The in- 
troduction of the parcel post system 
has encouraged it. Lynn firms who 
have stock departments expect a 
steady increase in sales from such 
departments the next few years, and 
are preparing to handle such new 
business. 

— A. C. Grover, of Lynn, has re- 
turned to the Thomas G. Plant Co. 
He was purchasing agent tor that 
company for several years. He re- 
signed his position a year ago, to 
become a member of the Gotler- 
Grover Shoe Co., makers of women's 
shoes, Lynn. The latter firm has 
gone out of business. Mr. Grover 
was one of the receivers that closed 
it up, after it assigned. 

— Paul Krippendorf, of the Krip- 
pendorf Kalkulator Co. of Lynn, 
has been on a trip among Western 
Bhoe shops, introducing his machine 
and his system into cutting rooms. 

— B. W. Burt, of E. W. Burt & 
Co., shoe manufacturers, East Lynn, 
has named his part of Lynn "Grip- 
pertown," after his "Ground Grip- 
per" shoes, and he has painted big 
"Grippertown" signs all around his 
factory, on the vacant lots about his 
factory and on as many 'buildings in 
the neighborhood as possible. 

— It is said that A. E. Little & 
Co. now have 500 agencies for the 
sale of Sorosis shoes. 

— Thomas D. Gottshall Shoe Co., 

Lynn, successors to Hoyt, Rowe & 

. Co., makers of children's footwear, 



have doubled their business over 
the business of the old firm. Mr. 
Gottshall came to Lynn from the 
Thomas G. Plant Co. factory. He 
modernized the equipment of the 
Hoyt, Rowe factory and introduced 
a new and very efficient system. He 
also graded up the product and cut 
down the variety of shoes turned 
out. He held his production right 
down to a strong high class of welt 
shoes for children, and he made such 
good, shoes that the sales of his 
company increased 160 per cent. 

—The India Leather Co. will 
move from (Foster street, Peabody, 
to the A. G. Frothingham Co. fac- 
tory, Water street, Salem, about 
Nov. 1. It finishes India leather for 
the shoe and novelty trade. 

— Walter Hayes, who was formerly 
with the Connors Leather Co., Saler| 
has taken the factory on Webster 
street, Peabody, and will make sheep 
leather in it. 

— K3eorge C. Vaughan has moved 
his main offices from his calf leath- 
er tannery on Foster street, Pea- 
body, to his sole leather tannery on 
Broadway, Salem. 

— William F. Martin Shoe Co., 
Salem, has completed the remodel- 
ing of the Martin factory, Flint 
street, Salem, and has begun to 
make sfooes. It will make its first 
shipments this month. It makes 
McKay shoes for boys and girts. 

— W. S» Haley, of Marblehead, 
has taken space in the Mulligan fac- 
tory, Green street, Salem, and will 
make sheep leather. 



NEW LYNN STORE. 

The Boston Blacking Co. has 
taken t'he store at 593 Washington 
street, Lynn, Mass., and is fitting it 
up as its Lynn headquarters. It 
will move from its (present store on 
Union street. In its new quarters 
it will be able to take care of its 
growing business. Henry McDermott 
is manager. 
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THE NEW DOUBLE HEAD 

NAUMKEAG PNEUMATIC BUFFING MACHINE 

The Naumkeag Buffing Machine 
Company whose machines are used 
by all the leading shoe manufac- 
turers In every country where 
shoes are made throughout the 
civilized world, is now placing up- 
on the market its jiew Double 
Head Pneumatic Machine. This 
machine, we believe, will be fully 
appreciated by the operator as 
well as the manufacturer. 

The machine has two independ- 
ent heads, giving the operator the 
advantage of two separately regu- 
lated air cushions and abrasive 
coverings, one of which cam be 
used for buffing out the grain in 
the shank of the shoe, and the 
or cleaning and smoothing the entire 
, thereby completing the two opera- 
r shanking out and cleaning the shoe 
handling. 

>elieve every operator will appreciate 
provemeoit, as he will save handling 
ihoe a second time, as well as chang- 
s pads for shanking out and cQeaning 
ry case, which will enable him to do 
: deal more work in a given time and 
etter. 

nanufacturer will certainly appreciate 
provement in the looks of his shoes, 
Lving of one handling means a great 
deal to a fine shoe. The saving in 
time also means a saving in ma- 
chinery, room and power. 

Write for Farther Information to 

Naumkeag Buffing Machine Co. 

BEVERLY. MASS. 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— rlast Tuesday night at the 
parochial residence in Randolph, 
Miss Angeline M. Coleman and 
Daniel E. MicCue were united in 
marriage by Rev. William T. Deasey. 
Mr. McCue is foreman of the dress- 
ing rooms at the factory of the Geo. 
H. Snow Co. in Brockton. 

— — Last Tuesday evening, dur- 
ing the raging storm, firemen were 
called to a fire at the factory of the 
O. A. Miller Treeing Machine Co. 
In Brockton. A hole was burned 
through the roof of the boiler room, 
which was caused by dust near the 
chutes igniting. 

— George E. Keith, head of the 
George E. Keith Co. of Brockton, Is 
to lay the cornerstone of the new 
$2*25,000 Y. M. C. A. building, Sat- 
urday, Oct. 25th. Mr. Keith was 
the first president of the Y. M. Or 
A. and was a very liberal subscriber 
to the fund to put up the new build- 
ing. 

— -Alfred W. Donovan, of the E. 
T. Wright Co. of Rockland, who is 
president of the Commercial Club 
of Rockland, attended the fall meet- 
ing of the State Board of Trade, held 
at Norwood last Tuesday afternoon. 

— E. T. Wright, head of the E. T. 
Wrigfht Co. of Rockland, .presided at 
a meeting of the Union Glee Club 
of that town last Tuesday evening. 
It was Clergymen's Night, and four 
ministers representing four different 
denominations were the special 
guests of the club. The subjects re- 
sponded to by the different ministers 
were: "The Coming Age," "Civic 
Ideals," "The Church in the Com- 
munity" and "School Days." 

— Robert A. Bruce of Whitman is 
to engage in shoe manufacturing 
near New York City, having secured 
backing to finance the venture. Mr. 
Bruce formerly held a position in 
the office of the Regal Shoe Co. of 
Whitman. 



— The controversy that has been 
going on for quite a time between 
the Lasters' Union and the Shoe 
Manufacturers'! Association in Brock- 
ton, has (been finally settled by f n 
agreement to work for one year un- 
der a slight raise in price, that 
will mean a<bout $1.00 per week for 
each man. An effort was made by 
the manufacturers to have the agree- 
ment in effect for three years, but 
the union would not agree to it. 
Several shoe manufacturers not in 
the association will make separate 
agreements with the union on the 
same basis. These manufacturers 
include the Brockton Co-operative 
Boot and Shoe Co.; Stacy-Adams Co.; 
Thompson Bros.; Kelley-Buckley Co. 
and the Nesmith Shoe Co. 

.... — Shoe shipments from Brocuton 
*last week amounted to 13, 6(8 9 cases, 
sent out from shipping center* a& 
follows: Brockton Centre, 3049 
cases; North End, 5005 cases; South 
End, 563i5 cases. The total ship- 
ments to date are 57.9,199 cases, 
which is 3317 cases ahead of the 
shipments for the same number of 
weeks in 1912. 

— At the meeting of the Brockton 
Association of Superintendents and 
Foremen last Friday night, four 
men were elected to membership 
and one application wa| received. 
• — >E. E. Rudkin has. accepted a po- 
sition as assistant foreman at- the 
Rockland factory of Rice & Hutching. 
He was formerly in charge of the 
stitching room at the "B" factory of 
the F. F. Field Co. previous to their 
moving their business back to Brock- 
ton. 

— Edward H. Hicks has accepted 
a position as salesman for the A. J. 
Bates Co. of Webster, Mass. He was 
formerly with the Field-Holmes Co. 
of Chelsea, in which Daniel W. Field 
of Brockton is interested. 
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The London Fair. 

What Exhibitors Showed— Machinery a Big 

Feature. 

(By Ernest J. Wright) 



The Shoe and Leather Fair of 
1913 will go down as one of the 
most successful held. The altera- 
tion of date from November to Oc- 
tober will be greatly appreciated by 
the many stand holders, and also 
by the attending tptfblic and those 
generally interested in the trade. 
The fair has always been held from 
the first Monday in November, 
when the weather is likely to be 
anything but congenial, and at a 
time when manufacturers and others 
find it inconvenient to divert their 
attention from business. November 
has never been a popular month 
from any point of view — and the 
change is generally accepted as a 
great improvement. 



1 E. J. Wright 

There is at this fair, as always 
a great deal of repetition. This, of 
course, is unavoidable, but these 
gatherings are always certain to 
command any new innovation to 
the trade, and, furthermore, makes 
an annual rallying ground for all 
interested in shoe and leather in- 
dustries. 

The machinery section possibly 
surpasses all previous exhibits. 

The British United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. have, for the first time in 
the history of the fair, changed their 
position from the end of the South- 
ern avenue to the Gilby Hall on the 
right of the main entrance. This 
gives them a unique position to 
sfoow and demonstrate their wonder- 
ful and varied plants of machinery. 
This is really a large and interesting 



exhibition in itself, apart from all 
else — and attracted large crowds of 
people. 

They are this year showing many 
new things in improved machinery. 
The new model "M" stitcher is a 
splendid machine and capable of do- 
ing nearly double the work of the 
Rapid stitcher. The new "K" welt- 
er is a much improved machine and 
has a new automatic welt cutting de- 
vice. The new No* 8 (Heeler is the 
swiftest machine ever put on the 
market, and can be arranged for 
either inside or outside attachment, 
and the automatic cutting device 
can be used in either case. 

The B. U. S. M. Co. have alto- 
gether a bewildering display of ma- 
chines complete in plants for all 
principles of shoe (production. 

Another new B. U. machine is 
the Crest Heel Blacking machine. 
This machine insures the ink being 
put on the heel without overflowing 
on to the upper, and prevents waste 
of ink, besides being a great labor 
saver. 

Machinery houses are generally 
well represented and many new in- 
ventions are shown in the various 
stands. 

Gimson & Co., IAd., of Leicester, 
Eng., are showing a new direct 
pressure bottom leveler. This is 
heavily 'built for men's goods and 
should command good sales. They 
are also showing a new heel com- 
pressor with automatic feed and 
throw-out, with precautionary de- 
vices for safety in working. A new 
slugging machine of the Universal 
type is another feature. This is a 
high-speed machine, and is fitted 
with a ring shear cut-off device, 
which gives an improved clear cut. 
They also have the popular .Portuna 
skiver. 

The Standard Engineering Cq«, of 

Leicester, Eng., are showing a new 
high speed stitcher, which has a ca- 
pacity of 5-50 pairs per day. The 
feature of this machine is that the 
motions are operated 'by two sets of 
cams, each set taking part of the 
work. This adds very largely to the 
life of the machine. 

They have also a combined chan- 
nel closer and edge squaring ma- 
chine. This is a new patented prin- 
ciple. A new twin open-end auto- 
matic press is shown on this stand, 
on the Buffer principle, and made 
to take full size bends. 

Many other machines are showh- 
including a complete stiff en er pre- 
paring plant. 
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The Northampton ' . Machinery Go* 
are showing a small laster. This is 
simple ami so effective that they 
claim to beat all machines on the 
market for speed. It is similar to a 
large lasting jack. The last is held 
rigidly in position, and by a foot 
lever a wire loop is pulled tightly 
around the shoulder of the toe and 
feather, a thin braid is then tacked 
around feather and toe. The ma- 
chine is small to fit an ordinary 
bench, inexpensive and suitable to 
work on small teams. It turns out 
good work, quickly done. 

They also have an improved plant 
for gemming insoles, a wide tape, 
being used, doing away with cover- 
ing the whole surface of the insole. 

A. Johnson & Sons, Leicester, 
Eng., have a fine exhibition of ma- 
chines, including a new and im- 
proved welting pdant, involving a 
new idea of setting out the teams. 
This includes their new higfo speed 
stitcher, with new lathe movement, 
operated by the foot. 

Timson, Bullock & Barber, Ket- 
tering, Eng., have a good show, in- 
cluding a new heavy heel and top* 
piece compressor. The feature of 
this machine is that it is impossible 
to overload, or the belt to slip off. 

Another new machine is their 
power breaster with a device to pre- 
vent cutting the sole. Their "Per- 
fecta" laster is the same in prin- 
ciple as the Northampton Machin- 
ery Co.'s, simple and speedy. 

Livingston & Doughty, Leicester, 
Eng., have a few new inventions, .i 
e., the Shawmut loop cutter, taking 
three loops at once and cuta into 
equal lengths; a patent heating 
stove for four Irons for shoe room 
work; a patent grinding machine 
for tools, and a new and improved 
pattern of "Harford?' cutter for pat- 
terns. 

A. T. Ralph, Ltd., Leeds and Nor- 
wich, Eng., have a new patented 
plant of machinery for making in- 
sole Veltschoens. The insole is left 
full beyond the feather edge of the 
last, and this, wltJh the upper, 
brought over and lasted with the 
staple tacker, forms the welt. This 
Is quite a new innovation, and com- 
petes against the ordinary welted 
boot, as it Is flexible and much 
easier to repair. 

There is also a new power ma- 
chine for sewing on ornaments, etc. 

Ward A Gent, Northampton, Eng., 
are showing a new puJling-over ma- 
chine. This is on very much the 
same principle as the "Rex," only 
that the operator has full view of 
the front of k boot and can adjust 
the cap or tip to greater advantage. 

Their stitching machine has a 
few improvements, including an 
automatic double release. 

The W. & O. welter has a capacity 
of 450 per day, <has a new positive 
looper movement and a radical weU 
guide. 



The Beersia Compagnie, Frankfort 
•on Main, Germany, are showing a 
few novel machines for shoe repair- 
ing, including a Hamel sole sewer 
(price $58). This is a lock-stitch, 
can be fixed on a solid bench and 
is manipulated by a hand lever. 

They have a splendid little ma- 
chine, i. e., the combined leather 
cutter, skiver and channeler; price 
$16. 

Weston, Shipley & Weston, Lei- 
cester, Eng. — These people are 
showing one of the novelties of the 
fair in machinery, i. e., the McKay 
welted shoe. This is a rand or 
welt sewed on by the McKay ma- 
chine operator by a guide attach- 
ment. The shoe is light and easy 
to repair, and has the exact appear- 
ance of a Goodyear welted shoe. 

They also have a solid slanting 
horn for the Blake or McKay ma- 
chine. This prevents dirty linings 
and is- a great improvement on the 
divided horn. 

Another machine is a power chan- 
neled This machine cuts the chan- 
nel and inserts groove at bottom of 
channel for reception of the thread. 

The general exhibits on machin- 
ery this year are more than up to 
the average, and I have only men- 
tioned those which appear to be 
original and attractive. 

Rubber firms and polish manufac- 
turers are well represented, as are 
many others showing small trade 
novelties. The general exhibits, too, 
are more numerous than last year, 
and additional room has had to be 
made for them. 

The great exhibit of the British 
United Shoe Machinery Co. is better 
than ever, and is shown in the Gilby 
Hall, a large hall in itself. 

The attendance is rather better 
than last year, and altogether the 
show" is a great success. 



WILL OPERATE TWO FACTORIES. 

Jenkins-Smith Co., Peabody, 
Mass., have repaired the damage 
done to their main factory in Pea- 
body by a fire of last July, and soon 
will start it briskly on the spring 
and summer run. In this factory 
they make welt shoes for women ex- 
clusively. They now have a branch 
factory In Haverhill, in which they 
make stylish turn shoes for street 
wear. 



— The M. A. Packard Co. of Brock- 
ton expect to be running their No. 3 
factory in the new brick building at 
Brockton Centre about Nov. 1st. 



— R. H. Gilman has now accepted 
a position In charge of the making 
room with the Crad dock-Terry Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. He has had similar 
positions with L. A. Crossett Co., 
Ablngton, Mass., and with the Com- 
monwealth Shoe Co., Whitman, 
Mass. 
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K. & S. DYE 

Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 



KENT & SMITH 



LYNN, 
MASS. 
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Cut 
Soles 



43 N. MONTELLO ST. 
BROCKTON 



Jobbers In Manufaetvrers Gut Soles 



GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 

23 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Manufacturer* and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 

PATENT 
SPECIALTIES 



"CUNCH-ADJUSTO "*OW 
"O. K. CLWCH" BOW 



219 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX-TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Description 

National-Shoe-Flndlngs-Co. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 



J. V. KNOX 



"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

JOSEPH E. KNOX COMPANY, 



LYNN. MASS. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save money in the packing room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 

S. & P. Lantern Slides 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton, Ma, 



Ion's and Women's 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
B. R. R. Ave.. Brockton, Mass. 



Standard Button Fasteners 
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8 Cents Per IOOO 




Heels and Heel 
MACHINERY 

Pieced Neil-less Heels 
Our Sgecielty. 

Campelle Nail-less HqoI Co. 

119TR1BOU ST. BROCKTON. MASS. 

We also manufacture Hand 
Button fastener Machines, 
Heel Protectors, Triangles* 
r other shoe findings. 



Standard Shoe Machimry Co. 

11 Shiwmut Street Prwidtwe, R. I. 
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Industrial Information. 

Notes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



JEFFERSON CITS, MO. 

— (Articles of incorporation were 
issued in this city by Secre- 
tary of State Roach to the 
Kurz Shoe Company of St. Louis. 
Daniel Kurz, president of tine com- 
pany, owns 90 shares; Fred R. 
Schmidt, vice-president, 5 shares; 
Otto R. Bulmahn, secretary-treas- 
urer, 5 shares. They will do a gen- 
eral wholesale and retail business. 
The capital stock is $50,000, fuflly 
paid. It is understood that a local 
manufacturer will make a specialty 
line of shoes for them under their 
own brand and trademark. 
IiYNN, MASS. 

J. J. GROVER'S SONS ihave add- 
ed a line of welts for street wear to 
their line of turn comfort shoes, 
which they have been manufactur- 
ing for the past 40 years. 
TORRANCE, OAU 

Contracts have been signed by 
the Dominguez Land Company for 
the building of a new shoe factory 
here and within thirty days the 
backers of tine $100,000 project 
will be on hand to carry out the 
plans. The buildings of the Fuller 
Shoe Company will be taken over 
by the CALIFORNIA SHOE MFG. 
CO., which already have a plant at 
Venice, and additional land has been 
purchased to enlarge the plant. It 
is possible, also, that another story 
may be added to the buildings al- 
ready erected. The California Shoe 
Mfg. Co. will take with them the 
100 employes now at the Venice fac- 
tory, and it is expected that the re- 
moval will take place as soon as 
the orders now on hand are com- 
pleted. 
8AOO, ME. 

It is reported that the prospects 
of a new shoe factory (here Is look- 
ing brighter. George A. Chapman 
of Biddeford, Me., has bought the 
OILMAN shoe shop on Mechanic 
street and it is expected that he will 
convert it into a modern factory. It 
will be four stories high v with suf- 
ficient floor space to accommodate 
15 workmen. It is thougfht that 
Charles O. Normandy of Providence, 
R. I., will be secured to look after 
the business. Mr. Normandy has 
been in Ellsworth. 



CHICAGO, ILL. 

P. R. JONES has commenced the 
manufacture of infants' soft soles 
at 1449 W. Lake street, with a ca- 
pacity of fifteen dozen pairs per day. 
TILLSONBURG, CAN. 

SNEDICOR & HATHAWAY'S shoe 
factory, recently erected (here, was 
damaged by fire last week to the ex- 
tent of $1,000. Defective wiring is 
said to have •been the cause. 
ST. CATHERINES, ONT. 

The plant soon to be erected here 
by the RICE-HULBERT CO. of 
Courtland, N. Y., will give employ- 
ment to about 100 hands. The bul-d- 
ing is to be a two-story structure. 
REDCLIFFE, AI/TA. 

A new shoe factory is being built 
\yf the ALBERTA SHOE MFG. CO 
This will be quite a large factory 
for the maufacture of men's heavy 
Goodyear welt boots and shoes. It 
is understood that operations will 
commence the latter part of No- 
vember. About 200 or 300 pairs 
will be turned out at the start, but 
the output will be increased shortly. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

The KNIGHTS-ALLEN SHOE CO. 
of Haverhill, Mass., have secured the 
^ upper floor of the A. E. Ross build- 
ing, on Water street and will occupy 
It in manufacturing certain lines of 
shoes. This company does a large 
business in the new cement factory 
at Haverhill. 
BROCKTON, MASS. 

The C. A. EATON CO. recently 
purchased the exclusive right for 
one year to the use of the double- 
wear toe and heel Du-Flex shoe bot- 
toms. The Eaton Co. is making a 
specialty of this type of shoe bot- 
tom. 



Factory damaged, fobs, alternates 
and sample ahoes. 

K. A. CBEttE. FRANKFORT. IND. 

FOR SALE 

On# Champion Stitcher 
PelUher and Finisher, Style No. 23-2989 
One Singer Stitcher. Stylo No. 29-4. G 1 184081 
One Sinter Stitcher, Style No. 29-4, D 732882 
MRS. F. C. MAYER 
404 6th Avenue, Antigo. WW. 



Eureka ! Eurek 



a! 



Eureka ! 



DISCOVERED AT LAST: 

a Box Toe Backing Waterproof Compound which will absolute- 
ly prerent all water ttains coming through "tan tips." Thus 
eliminating much unnecessary labor caused by stains, wrinkles 
and bunches. Write for samples and forget your worries. 



EUREKA 
CEMENT GO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South Shore Supplies 
Co.. 8 Commercial Wf., 
Brockton, Mass. 
New England Agency 
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The Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



—for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




T'be Keitb System 



(.PATENTED) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Haverhill, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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St. Louis Notes. 

Trade Notes and Personals by Our Special 
Correspondent. 



— N. Solomon, formerly of the • 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., where he 
was foreman of the treeing and 
packing room in their Security fac- 
tory, has accepted a position with 
the Sutherland, Pedigo & Farwell 
Shoe Co. 

— Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Co. was successful in getting a part 
of the Government's order for army 
shoes. This firm has been an active 
bidder for a number of years and 
has been successful in getting the 
largest orders given by the Govern- 
ment. Last year the Non-Royalty 
Shoe Co. was one of the successful 
bidders, but before the contract was 
filled, their factory burned, and 
Burrow, Jones & Dyer Shoe Co. fin- 
ished filling the order. 

— The Government order has been 
eagerly sought by the large houses 
of St. Louis, because it run their 
sales up in dollars and cents. When 
several were in the race to establish 
and maintain their house as the lar- 
gest in the world, the competition 
was keen, and bids were almost, it 
not below the cost of manufacture. 
The firms at that time had gone to 
' a considerable expense equipping 
their factories with patterns and 
lasts, and were placed in a position 
that if they were not successful in 
bidding, their investment laid idle 
for a year at least, and then ran a 
chance of 'having their ill luck re- 
peated. The Government often di- 
vided the contract, giving certain 
styles to each, and the case was not 
infrequent that two bid the same, 
and some lower on one than another. 
This gave the Government an oppor- 
tunity to divide the orders on a just 
and fair basis. In the late years, 
however, the Government has fur- 
nished their own lasts, and the Rob- 
erts, Johnson & Rand Co. succeeded 
in getting the entire order, it often 
being large enough to run up into 
the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

— The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co.'s 
factories are making 30,000 pairs of 
shoes daily and they expect to in- 
crease the output in every factory 
to its utmost capacity, as their new 
factory cannot be ready before 
spring. The firm does a large busi- 
ness in the Philippine Islands and 
in the Repuiblic of Panama. 

— A representative of Kennett & 
Smith Stain Co. has been visiting 
the shoe factories of this city, and 
has received a large number of or- 
ders for his firm. 

— Alvln B. Goodbar, formerly 
president of the Goodbar Shoe Mfg. 
Comjpany, until three years v ago, 
when they discontinued business and 
since then with the Brown Shoe Co., 



has taken the agency for a line of 
women's, misses' and children's 
shoes, manufactured by the Nahm 
Bros. Shoe Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. 
His territory will be St. Louis and 
vicinity, West and Southwest. Mr. 
Goodbar has a wide acquaintance. 
He has been identified with the man- 
ufacturing and wholesaling of shoes 
for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

—It is reported that Joseph 
Schopp, formerly for a number of 
years with the Burrow, Jones & 
Dyer Shoe Co., where he had charge 
of the bottoming department then, 
was afterwards transferred to the 
edgemaking and finishing room and, 
last, in the treeing and packing 
ropm, has accepted a position with 
a shoe manufacturing firm in Minne- 
apolis, and will make his 1 home there 
in the future. Mr. Schopp left St. 
Louis about two weeks ago and it 
was not learned until recently where 
he had gone. Mr. Schopp has a wide 
acquaintance as a finishing room 
foreman, and has the reputation of 
being one of the best finishers in 
the West. His friends wish him suc- 
cess in his new position. 

— P. J. Riley, superintendent of 
the Peters Shoe Co.'s factory at St. 
Louis and Jefferson avenues, is re- 
covering from an illness from which 
he has been suffering for several 
weeks. The Peters Ibranch, over 
which Mr. Riley has supervision, is 
a part of the International Shoe Co., 
and it is where their highest grade 
of women's shoes are manufactured. 

— Win. Holhauff has accepted the 
position offered him as foreman of 
the bottom and edge making depart- 
ments of the Burrow, Jones & Dyer 
Shoe Co. 



A LYNN INVENTOR. 

Bernard Gallagher keeps busily at 
work at his factory on Sagamore 
street, Lynn, Mass. He is 72 years 
old, rich in experience, and enthusi- 
astic for the new inventions whidh 
he now has in mind. He has been in 
the Lynn machinery trade for the 
past forty years. He has pat- 
ented more than 50 inventions. 
Many of them relate to machines 
for the boot and shoe indmstry, such 
as shears for cutting shoe patterns, 
a machine for trimming edges, and 
machines for finishing shoes. In 
1886, Mr. Gallagher entered suit 
against the Union Heel Trimming 
Co., declaring that it infringed on 
his patents on a heel trimming ma- 
chine. He won the suit, but It cost 
him $6,000. Mr. Gallagher has se- 
cured a number of valuable patents 
on other machines besides those 
used in shoemaking. 
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This polish is thoroughly high grade in every 
respect Results derived from its use on shanks 
and bottoms give the utmost satisfaction. We 
suggest that you order a sample at once and 
judge for yourself. 

Packed one dozen in a carton, twelve cartons 
— one gross — in a container. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

Sales Department 
Boston - - Mass. 
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SHORTAGES OF HIDES AND 
LEATHER. 

A Letter Sent to Their Customers by 

The W. H. McElwain Go. of 

Boston. 

While fluctuations in ' the price 
of hides and hide products will oc- 
cur from time to time, the under- 
lying tendency in the price move- 
ment has been upward for the last 
20 years and promises to continue 
in that direction. 

The larger part of our domestic 
bide supply originates from cattle 
other than milch cows, in other 
words from our beef and range 
cattle. The following figures show 
the decline in the numlber of range 
cattle compared as a whole and 
also show the decline in the herds of 
Texas, the greatest of our cattle 
states: 



Beef and Range Cattle 


Populat'n 


Texas U. S. 


U. S. 


1900:— 




8,5.70,000 50,600,000 


75,994,000 


1910:— 




'5,920,000 41,200,000 


91,970,000 


1911:— 




5/507,000 39,700,000 


93,200,000 


1912:— 




5,177,000 37,300,000 


94,700,000 


1913:— 




5,02^2,000 36,000,000 


96,000,000 


Per cent change 




13 years: . 




41 p. c. 29 p. c. 


26 p. c. 



In considering the above figures, 
it may lead to a clearer understand- 
ing of their import to draw the fol- 
lowing comparison from them: 

In 1900 there were, for every 100 
people, 62 beef cattle. 

In 1910 there were, for every 100 
people, 45 beef cattle. 

In 1913, there are, for every 100 
people, 37 beef cattle. 

If the cattle continue to decrease 
at the (present rate and the popula- 
tion to increase, it is not too much 
to say that five years from now there 
will not (be more than 30 beef cattle 
for every 100 people. Judging, tihen, 
from the present, we conclude that 
the per capita supply of cattli In 



1918 will be less than one-half 
what it was at the beginning of the 
century. 

Argentina, whose herds are sec- 
ond only to those of the United 
States in the Western Hemisphere, 
is experiencing a situation similar 
to ooir own. The following quota- 
tion is from a notable article pub- 
lished in "La Nacion," in December, 
1912. Referring to stock raising it 
says in conclusion, "All the data re- 
ferring to this subject seem to in- 
dicate that the quantity of cattle 
killed each year exceed the capacity 
of production of our ranges." 

When the shoe business in the 
United States is flourishing, hides 
and leather must be imported in 
enormous quantities as is seen by 
looking back at the years 1909 and 
1912. As the years go by we are 
forced to purchase more and more 
hides from foreign sources. 

It is correct to say that the per 
capita supply of cattle, the world 
over, is decreasing. It is also cor- 
rect to say that the per capita de- 
mand for leather is increasing. Au- 
tomobile upholstery and moderniza- 
tion of Oriental races play an im- 
portant part in this increased de- 
mand. There is no other conclusion, 
then, but that hides, leather and 
shoes will cost more in the future 
than they do at present. 

-The following figures show the 
actual rise in hides during the last 
two years. Good damaged middle- 
weight is taken as an index of sole 
leather hide prices and Ohio buffs 
and Chicago city calfskins as an in- 
dex of upper leather hides and 
skins. 

Good Ohio Chicago 



Damaged 




City 


Middle- 


Buffs 


Calf- 


weights 




skins 


January, 1911 ....19.5 


10 


16 


July, 1911 2<2 


13 


18 


January, 1912 ....22 


13 


18 


July, 1912 24 


14 


20 


January, 1913 ....26 


14.5 


18 


August, 1913 ....27.5 


15.5 


20 


Increase .in 






percentage ....40 


50 


25 < 



If you are not getting patterns to suit you, 
you will probably find that your pat- 
tern maker is not using the 

Preston Power Cutting Grading 

Mnrhind* Write us for the names of pattern 
irlCICfllflc. makers using this machine. 

A. F. PRESTON, 280 DOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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JL.^ Rubber Shoe Cements 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 



If you are interested in a 

SPECIAL CEMENT 
FOR LAYING 
RUBBER SOLES 

We will be pleased to submit samples. 
We believe we can please you. 



OOOIKK>lKKKHXKKHXKKKKHKKKKHK^ 

We make A SPECIAL 

EDGE INK 

FOR HIGH GRADE SHOE& 

In It wo use tho best of materials with 
ne thought of cost and It makes an 
edge finish that can never be produced 
with medium and low priced Inks. 

We make edge Inks at all prices, but wo 
do not know how to mako a hotter Ink 
than this at any prloe. 

Our line Includes Dressings, Cemonts, 
Russet Leather Softener, etc. 

AVER ELL & THAYER 

KTON, MASS. 



eOMOooMoaoooixwoiKKH^^ 
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TRADE WANTS 



ysn 



MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain vary satisfactory foreman and workmen for various 
departments through this department. 
AdTertisments listed under "Help Wanted 9 ' and "Position Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of J 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 5 
cents per word for two weeks; 6 cents per word for three 
weeks; 7 cents per word tor four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear in this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to insure publication. 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — A first-class foreman 
for treeing, dressing and packing 
room on men's welts. Must be fa- 
miliar with Russia calf and patent 
leather repairing, and must be a 
hustler. State age, references and 
salary expected. Address 4902-T, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED as sole 
leather room foreman by competent 
man on women's high-grade welts, 
turns and McKays; best of ref- 
erences; western factory preferred. 
Address 401-P, care of American 
-Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — A first- 
class outting and stitching room 
foreman is open for a position, at 
present employed, but desires 
change. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address 303, care of 
American Shoemaking. * 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of fitting room on men's and boys' 
medium or fine welts or McKays. 
Competent to instruct green help. 
Will go anywttiere. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 1806, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making or lasting room on high- 
grade shoes. Would consider posi- 
tion as inspector or crowner. A-l 
references, will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 1905, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or foreman of making rooms 
on welts, McKays or turns. Long 
experience in New England and Mid- 
dle West. Would like to locate in 
Middle West. Best of references. 
Address 205, care of American Shoe- 
making. ) »i.£M 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
Quality man, with experience in all 
departments. Will go anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Europe. 
Have had 25 years' experience as 
head and general manager of two 
shoe factories. Address 1102, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of packing room by a young mau ac- 
customed to handling lirge rooms 
in factories making fine shoes, fclrst- 
class references. Address 302, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



FOREMAN of making and finish- 
ing room, at present employed, but 
desires a change. Has had 12 years' 
experience as foreman with some of 
the leading Eastern concerns. Good 
references if desired. Address 1001, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WAITED — A man 34 
years old with 15 years' experience 
in sole leather cutting room, desires 
a position as foreman. Thoroughly 
competent to teach cuttii.g in all 
parts from side or strip, men's or 
women's shoes. Can furnish good 
references. Will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress Box 32, Chelsea, Mass. 



MAN with expert knowledge and 
best experience in McKay making 
and lasting rooms desires (position. 
Especially competent to instruct 
green help. Willing to go anywhere. 
Address 1904, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, or charge of office, by young 
man with 17 years' experience in 
office and the practical departments 
of the factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade. 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 
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SOLE LEATHER MAN desires po- 
sition. Has had long experience as 
foreman qu men's and women's fine 
work. Expert on cutting, manipu- 
lating and stock fitting. Best ref- 
er eces. Address 1101, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



FITTING ROOM foxemau is open 
for position. First-class mechanic 
on all machines. Expert on Reece 
Good references. Address 604, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live up-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and selling 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by superin- 
tendent experienced in costing, wo- 
men's lines, especially fine welts, 
would accept position as superintend- 
ent, cost man, or in charge of pro- 
duction department. References 
from leading New England firms. 
Address 280, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making or lasting room. Would 
prefer to locate in the West. Can 
furnish A-l references. Address 
1987, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of cutting room on mei/s work. 
Fifteen years' experience in the East 
and Middle West. Can furnish good 
references and willing to go any- 
where. Address 1805, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



JOBS AND MI8MATR8 WANTED 
RYAN 8HOB CO., HANNIBAL, MO. 

■^^— — — - 

BROCKTON NOTES. 

— (Manager Bosworth of the 
Brockton Heel Co., (has returned 
East after a business trip in the 
Middlewest. 

Mr. Bosworth has been out West 
in the interests of his heel machin- 
ery products. For a number of years 
he has been using a Brockton fac- 
tory heel machinery, patents on 
which he controls. Recently, tie has 
decided to manufacture heel ma- 
chinery, and it was on this business 
mission that he has been engaged 
the past two weeks. Two of the lar- 
gest Western shoe manufacturers 
have just installed his complete heel 
machinery equipment. 

— T. D. Barry Co., are another 
firm of Brockton shoe manufactur- 
ers who are demonstrating that la- 
dies' shoes can be successfully made 
in this city. This firm is making a 
large number of heavy mannish 
type bluchers, button and polish 
shoes, which are making a hit with 
their trade. 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Cac be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER T £,25r 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Write us About Either op Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

PITTING BOOM DEPABTMXnra 
205 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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VAMPING 

AND 

FOXING 
SILK 



should be strong but yards-should 
not be sacrificed for strength. 
We furnish stronger silk and 
more yards than any other make 
of stitching silk offered. 

We solicit an opportunity to 
send on memorandum samples 
of our stitching silk with a meas- 
uring machine to enable buyers 
to intelligently compare the 
strength and yards of our silk 
with others. You will then know 
why we have the largest shoe 
trade. 



Holland Mfg. Co. 

685 Broadway, New York 

Mills: 

WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 

ESTABLISHED 1860 

Branches: 

Chicago 235 Fifth Avenue 

Boston 77 Summer Street 

Cleveland .... 33 Blackstone Bldg. 

Cincinnati 18 East 4th Street 

Philadelphia .. 36 Sou:h Third St. 

St. Louis 1017 Lucas Avenue 

Rochester 13 Andrews Street 



KEEP THOSE EDGES 
CLEAN 



Protector 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 67 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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RED LETTER LIST 

OF SHOE FACTORY SUPPLY HOUSES 



We Can Supply Anything horn a Tack 

To ft Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



Novelty Edge Protector *-?£££?* 

PROTECT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
on your forepart edge. 683 Atlantic Avenue, 

by using it. Boston, Mass. 



NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Wc arc distributors of the follow! ig technical books oi the Shoe, Leather, tad allied tradea. Sead aa year order 

A Short History of -American Shot- mo king— -Fred A- Gannon— -91.00. 

Art» of Tanulug, Curry las aud Leather Dressing,* The — C. Morfit— 910.00. 

Boot and Shoe Patterns— C. D. Hatfleld — 92 50. 

Boot and Shoe Costing:*— L. C. Headley — 91.00. 

Bool! and Shoe Pattern Catting; and Clicking— P. N. Hn slack. 

Boot and Shoe Design and Manufacture— E. J. C. Swaysland. 

Boot and Shoe Ma kins; — J. B. Leuo— 41.00. 

Batt Tannins;— W. N. Evans— 9200. 

Footwear Advertising;— \Vm. Borsodl— 

How to Find Manufacturing Costs and Selling; Costs-±-Uackless 

Home Mechanics — G. M. Ho r kin— 

Hides and Skins 

Leather Work— C. G. Lelsnd — 92.00. 

Leather Industries Laboratory Book— H. R, Procter— 93.00. 

Leather Workefi Manual— H. G. Sta adag e 9 3-50. 

Leather Manufacture— Steven* — 95.00. 

Leather Manufacture — A. Watt— 94-00. 

Leather Dressing— M. C. Lamb, F. G. S. 

Leather Trades Chemistry— S. R. Trotman, M. A.— 

Maaafacture of Lubricants, Shoe Polishes aad Leather Dressings, The — 

Brunner— 93.00. 
Mean far ture of Leather. The — C. T. — 912.50. 
Modem American Tunning — Vol. I, 95.00) Vol. II, 95-00. 
Manufacture of Leather — Bennett — 94.&0. 
Msaufneture of Boots and Shoes— F. Y. Goldlng — 93.00. 
Msaaal of Shoemaklng— Dooley— 91.50. 
low aad Complete Treatise on The Arts of Tanning, Currying and Leather 

Dressing— H. Dussauce— 925.00. 
Hew Industrial Day, The — Wm. C. Redlleld— 91.50. 
Practical Tunning— Fletumlng — 941.00. 

Practical Treatise on The Lent her Industry— A. M. Villon — 910.00. 
Primer of Scientific Management— F. B. Gllbreth— 91*00. 
Standard Pattern Cutting; — G. J. Ward— 91.25 
Sewlsg Machines — P. N. Hasluck. 

Soldier's Foot aad The Military Shoe — Edw. L. Munsoa — 91.50. 
Shoe aad Leather Lexicon — 90.40. 

Scientific American Reference Book—- Hopkins and Bond. 
Text-book of Tanning — H. It. Procter — 94.00. 

Technology of Boot and Shoe Maaafacture, The— Crepldam, 91*50 
Tanners* aad Chemists' Handbook — Louis E. Levi and Earl V. Manuel — 95.00. 

MsERIOAN 6H0EMAKING PUB. CO., 212 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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Climax Bottom Finishing Brush! 

These brushes 
made with the fol 
tag kinds of 
Bristle, Black or 1 
Mane Hair, Extra 1 
White French Bristl 
and White Goats'] 
•fine stock in each 
stance is of fine quail*/ 
ty, carefully selected 
and so prepared as to 
present a soft, even 
wearing surface. An 
Illustrated Catalogue 
will be gladly sent up- 
on request. 

CLIMAX SOLID FILLED 

United Shoe Machinery Company 

Sales Department 

BOSTON - - MASS. 



g 



...Demand... 



BARBOUR'S 



Trade Mark 



.•Linen Threads 



>••• 



g 



Manufactured by 

BARBOUR FLAX 
SPINNING GO. 

Paterson, N. J. 



SELLING AGENTS 

THE LINEN THREAD CO. 

%P«.« n lrl; n *f N Y Chicago— Philadelphia— Bo«to»— CtnrlimnH— Su Lowto 
rranKlin 31., n. I. San Fraacitc© — Rochester, N.Y. — Baltimore 
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L*_ Rubber Shoe Cements 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 



If you are interested in a 

SPECIAL CEMENT 
FOR LAYING 
RUBBER SOLES 

Wc will be pleased to submit samples. 
We believe we can please you. 



HENRY C. HATCH, Brockton, Ma~. 



■ ^■■■■■■*>ii»ii l W 



"QUALITY LINGERS AFTER PRICE IS FORGOTTEN' 



BRANDS OF BRANDS OF 

C8rT0NS LINEN 

Lincoln Prwninr 

Beacon Wirii 

Ailston Wist End 

Locksilk Paritu 

Kan-ka Boot 

Ibex Carpet 



1. E. LOOK EI & CO. 

Boston St. Louis Cincinnati Milwaukee Cleveland 
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On© of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Can be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER Tk *° ,k " 



M«tho4 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Write us About Either or Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

VETTING ROOM DEPARTMENT 
206 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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There is no substitute for 






Mullen's Patent 
Leather Repairer 




The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why waste time and money and spoil 
your shoes by trying other methods. 




MUI 

Western Age 
Canadian Ag< 
German Agei 
English Agent 


^LEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

aU : Blelock Mfg. Co.. 913 Locust Street, St. Look, Mo. 

rats: Ketffer Brothers, 96 Prince Street, Montreal 

its: WachheJts A Herts, Hsnbsrg 




«: Gimson & Company, Leicester, England 











THB 



Duplex Eyeletting Machine 



IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 



MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON. 
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If You Use B & R Rubber 
Solesthe Coming Season, 
You Will Have No Com- 
plaints as to Quality. 

Because of our large equipment and 
capacity, we know we can please you 
in the matter of delivery. 

Our qualities for the coming season 
will surprise you. They are superior 
to any corresponding grades on the 
market. 

We will send you sample FREE of 
charge. 

If it is a question of price— WRITB 
US. We can give you good values at 
any price. 

Rubber Heels 

We have every size, thickness, shape, 
color and quality for Men's and Wo- 
men's shoes, either with or without 
rubber soles. 

On orders of sufficient quantities, if 
you desire; we will incorporate your 
trade-mark. 

The B & R Rubber Co. 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, ... MASS. 
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PERFECT" LEATHER SHOE STRAP 



The "Perfect" Leather Shee Strap is the best and most up- 
to-date shoe strap ever offered the shoe trade. 

It will not catch the trousers as it does not extend beyond 
the top of the shoe. 

When attaching, the flat end is sewed between the upper 
and the top facing with the wedge-shaped portion on the out- 
side of the shoe; then, by the aid of a special attachment fitted 
to a Cylinder Arm Bar Tacking Machine, it is easily and quick- 
ly tacked in place. 



U5*C 



a 



PULL-ON" LEATHER SHOE STRAP 



(PATENTED) 

The "Pull-On" Leather Shoe Strap differs from the "Per- 
fect" type in that only one operation is necessary to attach it, 
and when in use it extends slightly above the top of the shoe. 

It is attached in the same manner as the regular Web 
Strap. 

(See next pmge) 
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LEATHER 
SHOE STRAPS 



A New, Practiced, Neat and Attractive 
Shoe Strap that replaces the old Web 
Strap which is a hindrance to good looks 
and comforts 



WHEN these straps are used, there is no 
long tongue hanging out from the top 
of the shoe or to be tucked into it. 
This is especially true of the "Perfect" 
type of shoe strap, which comes flush with the top 
of the shoe. The "Pull-On" type more closely 
resembles the regular Web Strap, except that it 
extends only about 1-4 inch above the top and is 
permanently fixed in one position. There is no 
loop to locate on either of these straps, aod when 
placed between the fingers they act as a wedge and 
allow enough of a grip to readily pull on the shoe. 
Both of these straps are manufactured of flexible 
material. 

All of our straps are finished articles ready to 
sew into the shoe without any preliminary opera- 
tions. 

These straps are generally furnished in three 
colors — Black, Light Tan and Dark Tan — and cost 
no more than a good quality Web Strap. 

Special colors will be made to order if the cus- 
tomer will furnish the stock, on which a small 
allowance will be made for every pound used. 

Packed go dozen pairs in a carton, " 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Sales Department 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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YOUNG & 

Grain Counters 



suit the most critical manu- 
facturers. Always uniform 
in quality. 



A trial will convince YOU it 
PAYS to buy counters of ut 



YOUNG & 



LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Ross Embosser 

Ross Heel Scourer 

Ross Heel Breaster 

Ross Heel Scouring 

Wheel 



Embosser. 
Hie 

RossMoyerMfgXo, 

CINCINNATI, O. 
634 8ycamore Street. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
206 Lincoln Street. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

18-20 Souta Market St. 
ST. LOUIS. MO., 1428 OUre St. 



Heel Breaster. 

WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTION 
AND PRICES 



Scouring Wheel. 



I.- 
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Office Boy -Your foreman wait* WITHOUT. 

Supt.— Without* what ? 

Office Boy— Without the proper style 

TAG HOLDERS 



Well He SHOULD Worry 





I 




'EXCELSIOR" "NATIONAL" "LINCOLN" 

Write Us Today for Samples 
and Quotations. 



You would be surprised,../^ 

You knew how many factories use our Tag holders 

You would be pleased If... 

You were using them in your factory for they are 
so simple and convenient. 



The S. M. Supplies Co. 

121 Beach Street Boston, Mass. 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

^AMERICAN SHOEMAKING is an sums to any country in the Postal Union. 

' illustrated weekly magazine of indus- When subscribers have occasion to 

trial life and things practical in the world change their post office address they are 

of shoemaking, dealing with its mechan- requested to give old as well as aewad- 

ics, methods, systems, its technical fea- dress. Single copies, 5 cents. American 

tures and historical facts — a record of the Shoemaking has subscribers in all the 

doings in the field of operating shoe- leading shoe centers of the world, 

making— a forum of opinion and discus- (J REMITTANCES should be made in 

sion for shoe manufacturers, superintend- * New York or Boston Exchange, by 

ents, foremen, students, and those intei* money orders, express or registered letters. 

ested in the shoemaker's art and his field Foreign remittances should be made by 

of operations. International Postal Orders. Address all 

({SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— $2.00 a letters and make all orders payable to 

* year, postpaid, in the United States, name of the publication, for which they 

Canada, Mexico, Cuba Hawaiian and are intended. Letters of a business or edi- 

Philippine Islands. To England and torial nature should not be addressed to 

Australia, 12s. 6d. Germany, 13m. individuals, but in the name of the paper 

France, 16f., or the equivalent of these for which they are intended. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBLISHING CO. 

683 Atlantic Ave., 212 Essex St., Boston. 
RUPERT B. ROGERS, Manager 

ASSCOIATE STAPP: 

FREDERICK E. ATWOOD, AdV. Mgr. R. W. DOW, Subscription Dept. 

Ernest J. Wright 10* Abingfcm Arena*, Nortnampton. England 

JOHS RANTIL. European Agt.. Obrerusel, Bei Frankfort A. M., Germany 

WM. H. ELSUM, Australian Agent, Melbourne, Australia 



We Don't Copy — We Originate 

OUR FOLDING MACHINES are designed on new. original and scientific principles. N< 
exploited and abandoned ideas used in their construction. Machines are placed ox 
trial and sold on their merits. Folds all parts of a shoe upper true to patterns, withou 
the use of dies; foldB heavy or light material, including ooze, canvas, felts, satins and cloth, auto- 
matically without any adjustments. Machines flipped with snipping device to be used at wil 
of operator. 

,y change in your folding 
' merits of our machines. 



DEL C 



for vsmps-which are folded 
uid stayed and are complete- 
-ation. 

This saves six operation e 
on every pair; capacity, IOC 
pairs per hour. 



MODEL B 

A Universal folder for Tall 

kinds of Men's'and 

Women's Work. 



MODEL C VAMP FOLDER 



PERLEY R. GLASS CO. 

205 LINCOLN STREET - - - BOSTON, MASS 
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Keith System 



(PATENTED) 



— f or sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




The Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

HaverkiM, MacMckvuttt, U. S. A 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHOE FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL- LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

Publithed Every Saturday in tk« Ewex Building, 683 Atlantic Atc, and 212 Emoc 
SU Boston, U. S. A. $2.00 per Year, Foreign, $3.00 ; Sample Copy $ cento 
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VOLUME XLIX. 



NOVEMBER 1, 1913 



NUMBER 5 



It is the purpose of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING to render 
to all of its advertisers impartially the best possible service 
both through the columns of the magazine and by supplying 
other special information. 

We cannot solicit order for one of our patrons without 
doing an injustice to others in the same line. Our advertising 
patronage is not based on what our solicitors can personally do 
for you, but on the merits of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING be- 
cause of its world-wide circulation. 



TRANSPORTATION LOSSES. 



Shipping at the average shoe 
factory is done in a haphazard 
sort of way. It is doubtful if 
any department of the factory 
receives so little intelligent atten- 
tion as does the economical rout- 
ing of shipments. 

Classification of merchandise so 
as to get the lowest rate is im- 
portant, so important that leading 
railroad companies employ an ex- 
pert to re-classify shipments in 
the interest of the railroad com- 
pany. 

While shoes, we believe, admit 
of but one classification, the mer- 
chandise received in the making 
of shoes, such as leather, black- 
ing, cement, findings, etc., may 
be so wrongly classified that the 
freight charge may be in some in- 
stances more than doubled. The 
receiving clerk, who, in many 
small factories is the shipper, 
should be instructed to study 
freight classifications so that he 
may know whether goods are be- 
ing sent to the firm under the 
classification which costs the con- 
signee least. 



But there is a phase of shipping 
which is above the authority of 
the shipping clerk to determine, 
— a phase that requires the deter- 
mination of the policy that must 
be fixed by the manufacturer 
himself, and that is, whether or 
not goods shall be shipped in 
small lots direct to the small 
cities and towns, or whether they 
shall be grouped together in one 
large shipment and sent to dis- 
tributing centres, such as Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Omaha, etc., and 
there be distributed to the con- 
signees in the small towns con- 
tiguous to the central shipping 
point. 

If the shipper himself does not 
have a sufficient quantity to war- 
rant the employment of this meth- 
od, it is an easy matter to co-op- 
erate with others and get to- 
gether a sufficient volume of mer- 
chandise to warrant the minimum 
rate to a given point. 

To obtain the lowest rate, the 
amount of shipment must equal a 
certain number of pounds. Some 
railroads place this amount as low 
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as six thousand pounds, others 
considerably higher. 

Lynn manufacturers are, we 
understand, just beginning to 
adopt this method of forwarding. 

Haverhill manufacturers, we 
are informed, are still shipping as 
individuals, many of them in 
small lots, paying express or 
freight charges to Boston, or com- 
pelling their customers to pay 
them, together with the small lot 
rate to destination. 

The total of these shipments 
sent out by different manufac- 
turers would usually represent at 
least a carload lot going, for in- 
stance, to Chicago, and frequent- 
ly way billed by five or six dif- 
ferent routes by the different 
shippers. If these shippers would 
get together and charter a car 
via any one of these routes, plac- 
ing their shipments for Chicago 
and contiguous territory therein, 
these goods would be carried to 
Chicago at carload rates, and 
since the rates from all New Eng- 
land points West are the same, 
the charges from Haverhill to 
Boston would be saved. This 
would be equally true of Man- 
chester, N. H. ; Lowell, Mass., or 
other manufacturing centres. 

On arrival at Chicago, the dif- 
ferent lots would be sent to their 
various destinations. As a rule, 
such forwarding not only means 
economy, but also insures much 
more prompt deliveries and re- 
duces to a minimum the possibil- 
ity of loss in transit as the 
cars are sealed before leaving and 
are not opened until the re-dis- 
tributing point is reached. 

Every manufacturers ' associa- 
tion, it seems to us, should em- 
ploy a transportation agent who 
will study classification and rates. 
Such a man could, we believe, 
not only earn a handsome salary, 
but make a handsome profit for 
every member of the association. 



A GENEROUS GIFT. 

The recent gift of Geo. E. Keith 
of the Geo. E. Keith Co., on the 
fortieth anniversary of his shoe 
business, of a $b"0,000 park and 
clubhouse to his employes is, of 
course, evidence of the increased 
attention which employers ar^ 



giving to the welfare of their em- 
ployes, and, while Mr. Keith is 
certainly entitled to great praise 
for the geinerosity which he has 
shown, it cannot be doubted that 
the spirit which prompted the 
gift and the interest shown in the 
welfare of his employes will prove 
to be an asset in the business of 
the Geo. E. Keith Co. 

So far as welfare work in the 
past has gone, it has' always dem- 
onstrated that it leads to in- 
creased interest and increased ef- 
ficiency of employes and there is 
every reason to believe that the 
kindlier feeling and probably; bet- 
ter physical condition of the em- 
ployes as a result of the park and 
clubhouse, will be repaid many 
fold to the com'pany by the add- 
ed interest in aind ability to do 
the task in hand. Because of a 
better spirit and better physical 
condition there must inevitably 
be increased output and greater 
unity of action, in all departments 
of the bag plant. 

American Shoemaking has had 
a great deal to say in the past 
regarding what has been termed 
welfare work and is pleased to 
record this latest addition to the 
list of successful business men 
who recognize wot only the ob- 
ligation, but the real business ad- 
van tag*e of such work. 



STIMULATING BUSINESS. 

Haverhill merchants recently 
supplied free transportation with- 
in a radius of fifteen miles of 
their city, for the purpose of 
bringing buyers to their stores. 
According to report®, the enter- 
prise was rewarded by a tremen- 
dous influx of suburban popula- 
tion, which, without doubt, re- 
paid the merchants many times 
for their generosity. 

This raleithod of stimulating 
business is not new, but has not 
been utilized by Eastern cities 
as often as by those in the West- 
ern states. 



— Discipline is more beneficial 
to a man than he is ever willing 
to acknowledge it is. When you 
make a mistake, take your med- 
icine. 
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Figuring the Cost of a Shoe 



John E. Lawton 



Cost Sheet Form That Will Be 
Found Convenient. 

BY 

J. E. Lawton 



ARTICLE II 

It is important that the 
method recommended for 
keeping tally on barrel 
goods be plainly stated, to 
leave no room for mis- 
takes to come later. 

Another point that should 
be carefully looked into 
when barrel goods are to 
be handled, is that a boy 
cannot be put at this 
work without running a 
great risk of loss. 



The cost sheet with this series 
shows each department in detail,' 
and in successive order. The ma- 
terials and supplies that go into 
a shoe after the full list is com- 
pleted for stock and supplies then 
follows the labor expense, cover- 
ing the manufacturing • of the 
shoe. Then follows what is known 
as manufacturing expense,; this 
covers the whole ground as far 
as manufacturing goes; the office 
is included in this group. 

A general review of the whole 
subject under the caption " Gen- 
eral Summary," will carry the 
reader through the full detail of 
cost, etc. 

It is important that the method 
recommended for keeping tally on 
barrel goods be plainly stated, to 
leave no room for mistakes to 
come later, if the suggestion is 
adopted by our readers. 

No. 1 barrel calls for 48 gal- 
lons of cement ; a slip or tag with 
the full amount on it is prepared 
for each package, or barrel, as 
the case may be. The number of 
entry in day-book heads the list 
for quick reference; then the 



number of the barrel, and next 
the number, 5, written eight times, 
to equal forty gallons, followed 
by >{o. 1 three times, to bring up 
a total of 48 gallons. 

Cement, as a rule, is put up in 
cans of 5 gallons each, or cane of 
1 gallon, for factory use. The 
method of checking at the barrel 
can be varied, as conditions will 
show best for the shop in ques- 
tion. The only rule to adhere to 
strictly, is that an accurate ac- 
count of each delivery from the 
barrel is made to the proper par- 
ties and the record of transaction 
entered, as every can of cement 
means $5 to the firm in factory 
expense. 

Another point that should be 
carefully looked into when barrel 
goods) are to be handled, is that a 
boy cannot be put at this work 
without running a great risk of 
loss, through carelessness and in- 
difference on the boy's part, 

A safe plan is to have all cans 
filled by a man, who will see that 
when filled the can is removed 
from under the bung and the 
valve shut off at tap and waste 
prevented from overflow. A sup- 
ply of filled cans kept ready for 
use will prove advantageous. 
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If any degree of success is to 
be attained in a shoe factory, it 
is absolutely necessary to estab- 
lish a system for! ascertaining and 
keeping records of the cost of 
production, whether the factory 
is large or a very small owe.. 

A complete cost accounting 
system contributes more toward 
success t'haiii any other" element, 
except the management.' There 
are, and have been, cost account- 
ing systems galore. Nearly as 
many have been tried as facto- 
ries established and about as 
many failed, some because they 
were incomplete, some because 
they did not divide and separate 
the different departments and 
manufacturing expenses, and 
some because they were installed 
without any idea of the work- 
ings of the factory and little or 
no knowledge of practical shoe- 
making, and, therefore, knew 
nothing of the principles that eui- 
able them to tabulate and com- 
pile a complete record of a shoe 
from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product. 

In establishing a cost account- 
ing system, one thing that should 
be borne in mind at all times, is 
that the cost accounting system 
must be separate and apart from 



the bookkjeeping. There should 
be regular help employed to take 
care of this department. The cost 
accounting system should be di- 
vided into general factory ex- 
pensle, labor expense, general of- 
fice expense, material expense and 
depreciation. While the factory 
and equipment is not am expense, 
but an investment, its up-keep 
should be charged to general fac- 
tory expense, and deterioration 
to depreciation, because those 
two factors go into the finished 
product and are a part of the 
cost of production. 

In the Americam Shoemaking's 
issue of September 6th, on page 
40, is a diagram showing the 
productive and non-productive 
factors of a shoe factory organ- 
ization. The non-productive fac- 
tors are not creative, although 
they are necessary. The product- 
ive factors vary in all factories 
and are, to a great extant, a 
question of management, and 
with careful study and close at- 
tention can bie greatly reduced. 
The percentage of reduction in 
productive labor is not so large 
as in non-productive, except in 
isolated cases. 

The division of costs is an ab- 
solute necessity where the fac- 
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tory has no jobbing house, and 
wholesales the shoes direct. It 
has often happened that shoes 
have been made at a profit, but 
thie marketing was so expensive 
fchat firms have gone bankrupt. 

The cost of production is affect- 
ed in no small degree by the 
proper organization. It centers 
upon organization more than any 
other factor. Without a thorough 
understanding of this, a systema- 
tizer or superintendent is not 
qualified to install a cost! account- 
ing system. A thorough, complete 
and well organized factory en- 
ables the superiintendent or man- 
agement to place their finger tips 
on the exact place a factory is 
losing or gaining money. 

In preparing a cost accounting 
system, the factory must be dis- 
sected. Every detail 'and sub-de- 
tail should be given its pro rata 
amount of attention so that its 
share of costs may properly be 
accounted for. 

A physician has to study every 
part of the body befone he can 
properly locate the cause of an 
illness and find its cure; so must 
a superintendent acquaint him- 
self with every little part of the 
particular factory under consid- 
eration. The general principles 
of a cost accounting system are 
the same in all factories, but the 
details differ in almost every 
case, caused by the size of the 
factory, the quantity manufac- 
tured, kinds and grades of shoes-, 
etc. 

Where shall the factory cost ac- 
counting commence? is a question 
that has been a problem among 
shoe factory owners and superin- 
tendents for years. 

In organizing a shoe' factory 
iuto departments, we have pre- 
pared a foundation and taken the 
first steps in a cost accounting 
system; in fact, there is no other 
way in which a factory can be 
thoroughly organized. 

A cost accounting system must 
cover every single item and part 
that is involved in any way as 
an expense used in the making of 
a shoe. The system must be as 
complete as the finished product. 
We have divided the cost ac- 
counting into five parts : the 



general factory expense, labor ex- 
pense, general office expense, ma- 
terial expense and depreciation. 
We again sub-divide them, and as 
the otfice is the first expense, we 
commence here and proceed as 
follows : 

1. Office expense, all its branches. 

2. Material rexpense and findings. 

3. Labor expense, productive and 
non-productive. 

4. Leased machinery'. 

5. General, factory expense, over- 
head and maintenance. 

6. Parts of a shoe, complete. 

7. Cta the operation of eaeh shoe. 

8. Depreciation. 

9. Taxes, insurance, etc. 

We can best do this by divid- 
ing the factory into departments 
and figuring each department 
separately and then figure the 
general expense as a whole. 

In preparing a cost accounting 
systlem, all the machinery and 
tools in the factory should be 
numbered and a record made and 
kept of them. As soon as a new 
machine is brought in the fac- 
tory, it should be numbered, and' 
if a machine is taken out, it 
should be so indicated on the 
record. This is done so the man- 
agement can tell if the factory 
is paying up to a, certain machine 
number, as well as it is necessary 
in stock-taking timie. A separate 
book sihould be kept for the ma- 
chines that are owned by the 
company, atnd another of the roy- 
alty leased machines. These two 
books should show the name of 
machines, the makers, serial num- 
ber, size, from whom purchased 
or leased, time of purchase or- 
lease, original cost, freight and 
installation cost, total cost, esti- 
mated life, present value in all or 
in part, as thei case may be, a list 
of all supplies that are needed 
and their cost. This book is not 
only absolutely necessary in fig- 
uring the cost of production, but 
it is invaluable as a perpetual in- 
ventory. For the sake of con- 
venience, it is well to classify the 
articles. The machines that are 
used in the manufacture of a 
shoe should be in one class, pat- 
terns and things of like nature in 
another. Boilers, engines, mo- 
tors, carpenter shop machinery, 
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machine shop and repair machin- 
ery should be in a class by them- 
selves. If the factory is very 
large, it may be well to have a 
special book for the patterns. In 
this book, the namits and stock 
number of the patterns should be 
given and a description of the 
shoe that it is used on, the date 
made, cost to make, or the price 
if purchased, the present estimat- 
ed value and the number of the 
pattern. If this book is complete, 
it will show a record of every- 
thing in the house, except the 
raw material, shoes and the stock 
in the supply department. 

This book can also be made to 
show the life of the machines, 
tools, etc., and, if care is taken, 
as far as this book goes, it is a 
perfect perpetual inventory, and, 
at the end of a year, or when in- 
ventories are taken, it is only a 
matter of a few minutes to charge 
off the propKir depreciation. 
(To be Continued.) 

HEEL BREASTING. 

Importance of Proper Grinding 

of Breasting Knives. 

The most important feature of 
the heel is its lines, and, of course, 
a heel poorly breasted will spoil 
the looks of the heel, no matter 
how well the other operations are 
performed. 

It is essential that the breast- 
ing knife be well ground. The 
bevel should be of the right 
length and true across the blade, 
and not more beveled in one part 
than another. 

When a knife it\ ground un- 
evenly, it will cut under more 
where the bevel is longest, and 
go the opposite way where the 
bevel is shortest. Many times 
one will see heels where the pitch 
or rake is about right on one 
side, and will be cut too far un- 
der or not far enough on the 
other side. If the operator on 
the machine holds his shoe 
straight, this can only happen 
with knives unevenly ground. 
The greater the curve on the 
breasting knife used, the more 
important it is to get it ground 
correctly. 

It is also important that the 
knife cut clean the first time, 



and that the amount breasted off 
the heel be what is desired. It 
is a good plan to let the operator 
have several knives of each kind 
that he uses, and have him use 
them together, so that when he 
has to put in a freshly ground 
knife there will be little or no 
changes to make and the danger 
of cutting through the sole will 
be lessened. 

The heel breaster must have a 
good idea of proportion in re- 
gards to the heel, and must be 
sure and quick. An operator who 
cannot do between 1500 and 
1800 pairs per day of women's 
shoes on the last, is not a desir- 
able employe. One operator on 
this machine who can do 2,000 
pairs per day and do them prop- 
erly, is much cheaper at the same 
price per case than two operators 
that can only do 1,000 pairs each. 

NOVEL METHOD OF SELLING 
SOFT SOLE SHOES. 

The Ideal Baby Shoe Co., Dan- 
vers, Mass., has made up special 
Christmas packages of soft sole 
shoes for a leading retailer of 
New York City. Each package 
consists of a pretty white carton, 
divided into compartments. In 
each compartment is a pair of 
shoes and a pair of stockings to 
match. The shoes are pink, blue 
and white in color, and are daint- 
ily decorated. There is a dozen 
pairs of shoes in each carton. It's 
the intention of the New York re- 
tailer to sell each carton intact, 
that is, with the dozen pairs of 
shoes and the stockings to match. 
The carton will be offered as a 
novelty for the Christmas trade. 

No. 11880. Shoes.— A report 
from an American consular of- 
ficer in Mexico states that a well- 
known commission man located at 
one of the principal distributing 
points in Mexico desires to get 
into communication with reliable 
shoe concerns in the United 
States for the purpose of making 
arrangements to secure an agency 
for a complete line of shoes for 
men and women. He desires to 
open up correspondence at once, 
so as to complete arrangements 
as soon as possible. 
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Goodyear Insoles 



Henry Hill 



In your issue of May 17th, 
'page 270, I find under Questions 
and Answers the following: 

"As to how Goodyear Insoles 
should be channeled to secure the 
best results, a*nd why." 

Not having seen any answer in 
any of the succeeding numbers, 
I submit the following: 

44 It has come to be a settled 
fact that the Flexible Insole for 
Goodyear Welts — if properly 
worked — is the best, but it must 
be borne in mind that this plan 
only applies where the insoles 
can be cut in reasonably large 
quantities, so that full selections 
can be made. ^ 

Taking for a basis, 500 pieces 
H. H. Flexible close trimmed 
butts, (not sides) averaging prob- 
ably 8 feet, we find we have 4,000 
feet. Presuming the dies will cut 
in 1 foot area 2 pairs of insoles, 
we have a product of 8,000 pairs. 
This would be a good lot from 
' which to sort in selections for 
quality and irons. 

The first thing to be done is 
to sort the butts into three kinds : 
Firm (F), Medium Soft (M S) 
and Soft (S). This is most es- 
sential, as it saves time of the 
cutter and given a certain uni- 
formity to each selection cut. 



How Treated to Obtain Best 
Results. 



Copyrighted Oct. 7, 1913 by 

Henry Hill, Expert on Sole 

Leather Cutting. 



It has come to be a 
settled fact that the Flex- 
ible Insole for Goodyear 
Welts — if properly work- 
ed — is the best. 

It must be borne in 
mind that this plan only 
applies where the insoles 
can be cut in reasonably 
large quantities, so that 
full selections can be 
made. 



In cutting se that there is a 
full run of sizes cut from each 
selection — entirely separate from 
each other— thus, if there are 150 
butts in F selection, and your 
dies run from 6 to 11, cut as 
follows: 18-6, 30-7, 44-8, 32-9, 
20-10, 6-11. This would give a 
fair proportion of small and me- 
dium sizes, as is best adapted to 
Goodyear work, and I venture to 
submit that it is always economy 
in the end to work into cases 
what you cut and use them up 
even if you have to cut a few 
large sizes down. After cutting 
each selection by itself, sort for 
•irons, which should in the aggre- 
gate yield as follows: 
No. 1 Goodyear Insoles, 6 iron, for 

heavy work, 1040 pairs, 13 per 

cent. 
No. 2 Goodyear Insoles, 5 iron, 

for med. 1-2 DS work, 234Q 

pairs, 29 1-4 per cent. 
No. 2X Goodyear Insoles, 4 iron, 

for light SS work, 2080 pairs,. 

26 per cent. 
Gem Goodyear Insoles, 3 1-2 iron, 

for medium work, 1560 pairs,. 

19 1-2 per cent. 
McKay Goodyear Insoles, 3-4 

iron, for McKay work, 98ft 

pairs, 12 1-4 per cent. 
Totals 8,000 pairs; 100 per cent. 
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The insoles now being cut are 
next put through evening and 
grading machine, making sure 
that the evening knife is in good 
order, so that it will flesh the in- 
soles properly. This should be 
done for two reasons: First, it 
stamps the iron on the insole; 
second, it makes a record of the 
pairs (if properly kept) cut 
from each selection, and estimated 
cost of grading from tests made 
will not exceed 008-10 per cent 
per dozen and can be reduced to 
00.6-10 per cent per dozen ac- 
cording to price paid. 

Having passed the grading 
machine, the next thing is the 
sorting of each selection for 
irons, and should there be, as 
most likely, a few firm insoles in 
medium soft selections or vice 
versa, they should be put where 
they properly belong. 

Care should then be taken 
that each iron and selection is 
put up in cases and markect for 
the channeler, so that he will 
know just what knives to use and 
what adjustments will be needed 
for " between substances,' ' for in- 
stance, 

The Firm selection will be mark- 
ed 6P, 5F, 4F, 3 1-2 F. 
The Medium Soft selection will be 

marked 6MS, 5MS, 4MS, 

3 1-2 MS. 
The Soft selection will be marked 

6S, 5S, 4S, 3 1-2 S. 
Men's 6 iron Firm selection will 

be 6F and others accordingly. 

In channeling the "between 
substances" should vary as fol- 
lows: 
F should be 3-16 inch between 

substances. 
MS should be 4-16 inch between 

substances. 
S should be 5-16 inch between 

substances. 

If the foregoing is properly 
carried out, and it can be, for it 
is in the interest of efficiency and 
economy, then it is up to the 
inseamer to regulate his tension 
according to the number of let- 
ters stamped on the insole. " 

I trust this will be of sufficient 
interest to start something, and 
the writer will be pleased to an- 
swer any questions that may be 
asked with reference to this plan 



of working Goodyear insoles, 
which eliminates lots of cripples 
generally seen as a result of lack 
of care in starting the insole 
right. 



A SYMPOSIUM OF LIGHTING. 

A symposium on industrial 
lighting, that contains some val- 
uable suggestions is printed in 
* ' Electrical-Merchandise ' ' (Brat- 
tleboro), the expert opinions cov- 
ering all phases of the subject. 
The efficiency of an industrial 
system and the efficiency of the 
" help that work under it are recog- 
nized to be practically identical. 
Furthermore, the system of light- 
ing that raises the efficiency of 
the mill hand also enables him to 
see his work better than under 
the old conditions, with less strain 
on his eyes, brain and nervous 
system; with a consequent bet- 
ter control of accidents and of 
faults in the fabric as it moves 
progressively from the raw ma- 
terial to the finished piece. The 
output is better, both in quantity 
and quality while, at the same 
time, the cost of production is 
kept low. - Finally, the employes 
are made better contented by a 
system of artificial light that 
means so much to their working 
efficiency, to their earning capac- 
ity, and their physical well be- 
ing. 

One hundred and sixty-four 
manufacturers were asked what 
benefit they had derived from im- 
proved lighting in their mills or 
factories. "Operatives are bet- 
ter satisfied," said 37 per cent; 
"lighting costs were reduced," 
said 28 per cent; "output in- 
creased/ ' said 19 per cent. Sixty- 
four per cent stated that even 
disregarding figures, they were 
satisfied that the change* was 
worth its cost. Less than five 
per cent said that they traced no 
direct benefit. 

Many industrial experts claim 
that as high as 25 per cent of all 
industrial accidents are traceable 
to poor illumination. Accidents 
from this cause occur principally 
in small plants, the larger plants 
being provided with better light- 
ing, as a general rule. Accidents 
are more numerous during the 
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winter months, when the period 
of artificial lighting is longer than 
in summer. 

Eye-strain and the headache 
that follows are dead weights on 
vitality, and a brake on etticiency 
and output. Poor light is re- 
sponsible for a great deal of 
wasted time; as no employe can 
work at his normal speed by a 
light that makes him uncertain 
as to what he is doing. The an- 
nual spoilage in American facto- 
ries causes a loss of approximate- 
ly $200,000,000. Of this amount 
75 per cent is said to have oc- 
curred under artificial light, and 
the experts seem to agree that 25 
per cent of this could be avoided 
by good illumination. 

Improvement in the quality of 
the output may be expected from 
good lighting. Summer-made cot- 
ton goods used to demand higher 
prices than winter goods, their 
quality being superior because of 
the better lighting conditions un- 
der which they were made. With 
adequate illumination the output 
should be maintained at the stand- 
ard quality throughout the year. 
Moreover, under the conditions 
that ordinarily prevail, the 
amount of work turned out by 
the average textile mill, under ar- 
tificial light is between 12 and 20 
per cent less than is produced un- 
der daylight. Proper illumina- 
tion overcomes this handicap. 

The first form of waste com- 
mon to practically all industrial 
lighting installations is in the 
lamps themselves. In too many 
shops and mills, lamps are bought 
with reference only to their life. 
The mill owner must realize that 
the illuminating efficiency of the 
light is essential in deciding lamp 
value. — Industrial Digest. 



NEW ENGLISH DEVICES. 

The illustration shows a new 
patent welt attachment manufac- 
tured by an English concern for 
U3e on McKay or Blake type of 
welt sewing machines. The con- 
struction of the device is such 
that the feeding of the welt and 
the boot or shoe is simultaneously 
effected by the new form of feed 
point socket, the points of which 
engage the welt and boot or shoe 



at the same time. The roller 
guide insures the maintenance of 
the line of sewing in correct re- 
lationship to the shape of the in- 
sole. 



The second illustration shows a 
new " Torpedo' ' channeling ma- 
chine, which is also an English 
invention. The specially improv- 
ed feature of the machine is a 
bevel feed wheel, which gives 
the operator a fuller control of 
the sole and makes it easier to 



go around the toe than in the old- 
style channeling machines. The 
head can be instantly adjusted 
for wide or narrow channel, by 
means of an interlocking lever. 
The machine is also constructed 
for channeling and grooving 
singly or together, as may be de- 
sired. 
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Shoe Manufacturing in 
Belgium. 

The market for American-made footwear is found 
principally among the well-to-do classes and also 
among the upper middle classes in the large towns. * 

The conservative American shapes with the medi- 
um weight soles are preferred to the exaggerated 
shapes. 

By 
Arthur B. Batman. 

Commercial Agent of the Department of Commerce. 



Imports of boots and shoes in- 
to Belgium aggregate about $1,- 
000,000 annually. More footwear 
is imported from Great Britain 
than from any other country. 
France ranks second and Ger- 
many third. It is probable, how- 
ever, that as in the case of fin- 
ished leathers certain quantities 
of American-made goods are 
brought through English or Ger- 
man agencies and credited to 
those countries in Belgian official 
statistics. The imports of boots 
and shoes into Belgium during 
1911 amounted to $974,878, the 
United States furnishing $46,366 
of this amount. 

American statistics state the 
value of the exports of boots and 
shoes from the United States to 
Belgium during the fiscal years 
1910, 1911, and 1912 as $53,216, 
$71,940, and $87,134, respectively. 
Class of Goods in Demand. 
The market for American-made 
footwear, is found principally 
among the well-to-do classes and 
also among the upper middle 
classes in the large towns. The 
working classes generally buy ar- 
ticles of German and domestic 
manufacture. The requirements 
of the Belgian trade, particularly 
in Brussels, are much the same as 
in Paris. Styles change rapidly 
and only up-to-date goods will 
meet the demands. • 

In straight leather goods for 
men and women more blacks than 
colors are used. The demand for 
fancies in all leather, leather and 
cloth, and all cloth is good. Chil- 
dren's lines run more largely to 
black in winter and colored in 
.summer. 



I find that a good market ex- 
ists in Belgium for children's 
American-made boots and shoes, 
a circumstance which seldom ob- 
tains in Europe. One prominent 
retail house informs me that its 
sales of children's American-made 
footwear doubled during the past 
12 months. It was further stated 
that the demand for men's and 
women's shoes is constantly in- 
creasing, and that American shoes 
have won their way in Belgium 
amid keen competition, owing 
primarily to their good fit and 
excellent workmanship. 

The conservative American 
shapes with medium-weight soles 
are preferred to the exaggerated 
shapes for both men's and wo- 
men's shoes. Cuban heels are in 
the majority though there is a 
tendency toward the English flat 
heel for men's; calls for Louis XV 
heels for women's wear are infre- 
quent. Children's footwear with 
spring heels is desired on the 
usual American lines. 

German, English, and French- 
made products and the higher 
class products of the domestic in- 
dustries all enter into sharp com- 
petition with American footwear. 
German and English goods are 
made largely on the same lines, as 
the American, but in heavier 
weights. French shoes are made 
on both American and French 
lasts, though French manufactur- 
ers are perhaps following more 
the so-called English shape than 
the full-swing American style last. 
Comparative Prices. 
The larger sales of men's and 
women's footwear are in medium 
sizes, in C and D widths. The 
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usual retail prices in Belgium of 
genuine American-made boots and 
shoes for both sexes are from 
22.50 to 30 and 32 francs ($4.34 
to $5.79 and $6.18) per pair. Chil- 
dren's genuine American-made 
shoes are sold at 12 and 14 francs 
($2.32 and $2.70). 

The retail prices of English- 
made boots and shoes are from 16 
to 30 francs ($3.09 to $5.79) per 
pair. There are English-made 
goods on the market selling as 
low as 14.50 francs ($2.80). Ger.- 
man-made lines sell at 14 to 30 
francs ($2.70 to $5.79), while 
French-made articles retail at 
$2.70 for ordinary to $6.76 for 
special and finest lines. 

No boots and shoes selling as 
low as 14 francs ($2.70) may 
justly be classed as entering in- 
to competition with American- 
made productions. French, Ger- 
man, and Belgian articles of me- 
dium and higher class correspond- 
ing to like grades of American 
goods are sold in Belgium at prac- 
tically the same prices as the 
American shoes. 

The customs duty on foreign- 
made boots and shoes entering 
Belgium is 10 per cent ad valorem. 



THE BOTTOMS OF SHOES. 

Some shoes are today made on 
the theory that the bottom must 
be of permanent shape. This is 
wrong, especially when consider- 
ing the inside bottom part. Speak- 
ing with a large manufacturer of 
welt shoes lately, the writer was 
informed that the filling had to 
be sufficiently plastic to readily 
adopt the lines of the individual 
foot, as otherwise the wearer 
would experience much pain after 
a short time! When first put on 
the feet the new shoes are per- 
fectly level and do not hurt the 
feet, but after a day or two, a 
dull pain will be felt, not only un- 
derneath the feet, but in the calf 
of the leg — this is caused by the 
unyielding inside bottom .of the 
shoe. 

But how much will it yield? 
The least possible, say, an eighth 
of an inch, just enough to permit 
the foot to imprint its lines on 



the insole. These individual lines 
are so important that wearing 
shoes that have been worn by 
another will bring about the same 
painful feeling as is experienced 
with brand new shoes. Then the 
heavy insole is not the propier 
kind to use? Unless unreasonably 
heavy, any insole will cave in 
enough, provided there is a space 
between it and the outsole and 
that this space is filled with a 
suitable material. The old-time 
shoemaker did not apply any fill- 
er, but we must remember that 
there was a little space between 
the two soles, as no welt shoe can 
be made without some space be? 
tween the insole and outsole. 



WHITE SHOES AND BUTTONS 

The size of the buttons must 
correspond to some extent with 
the kind of shoes. A girl's shoe 
should not have the same size 
buttons as a woman's. There 
would seem to be false economy 
in this selection of buttons. . The 
small sizes cost less than the 
large sizes. The prevalent cus- 
tom is to apply the small size 
buttons to shoes that would look 
much better with larger buttons. 
Those cheaper kinds, made of 
papier mache, do not fill the bill, 
even on a child's shoe, as they 
will break away in short order, 
and do not enhance the general 
appearance of the shoes. 

It is surprising to note the ad- 
vantages of good quality buttons 
on all kinds of shoes. In the first 
place, the shank of a button 
should withstand a strain of at 
least forty pounds, if lasting is 
to be properly performed. On 
women's shoes especially, should 
the buttons be large. For ap- 
pearance, if for no other purpose, 
the large button is preferable. 
There are shoe factories where 
cheap buttons are first applied 
and then taken off and new sets 
finally fastened on the shoes. This 
is a wrong practice, as buttons 
that are strong enough to stand 
the strain of lasting can be 
bought cheaper than the cost of 
the above system. The buttons 
with both ends of the shank 
riveted on top are the strongest. 
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TIPS AND TAPS. 
Short Notes of Shoes and Shops. 

— Exports of shoes run along at 
a rate of more than $1,000,000 a 
month. No shoes are coming in. 
It looks as if the foreign invasion 
were a bogey. 

— Shiny leather is coming back, in- 
to fashion. PeaJbody tanners have 
doubled their production of it. 

— A South Shore firm made 80,- 
000 pairs of rubber soled shoes for 
men last summer, and expects to 
make more than 100,000 pairs next 
year. 

— A popular type country shoe 
factory is two stories high, above a 
finished basement. The top floor 
is used for cutting and stitching, 
and the basement for stock fitting 
and bottoming. The finishing and 
packing is done on the main floor. 
Offices also are on the main floor. 

— A Maine concern is making fibre 
counters at the rate of 100,000 pairs 
a day. 

< — Shoe workers were paid 25 
cents for their labor in making a 
dollar's worth of footwear in 1900, 
and 19 cents in 1910. The saving was 
made through the use' of improved 
machinery and manufacturing sys- 
tems. 

— S.M. Bixby Co., New York, man- 
ufacturers of shoe dressings for the 
retail trade, have let a contract for 
the printing of 750,000 leaflets, to 
be printed in French, German and 
Spanish languages. The leaflets will 
be used for promoting the sales of 
American shoe polishes abroad. 

— A Yankee shoe manufacturer 
found that his leather costs had ad- 
vanced ten cents a pair. He cut 
the increase down to five cents a 
ipair, and improved his finisihing 
process at an expense of two cents 
a pair. He made a lot of money 
last year. 

— In a certain small and highly 
organized shoe shop, every man has 
a chart. The chart is (blocked off 
something like a baseball score. 
Lines are run through the squares 
on it to show the daily product and 
the daily wage of each worker. An 
employe may look over the card at 
any time to note the rate of in- 
crease of his output and wages. 

— Haverhill, Mass., claims to have 
made 22,000,000 pairs of shoes in 
1912, worth more than $40,000,000. 
The turn shoe business has been, and 
still is, remarkably good. 

— Alanson Brown of the Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, has 
sent to the Business Men's League 
of that city a letter calling attention 
to the removal of shoe manufactur- 
ing enterprises from St. Louis to 
country towns. He cites that one St. 
Louis firm, operating 23 factories, 
ras 20 shops in country towns and 
only theo in St. Louis. 



— Dollar leather is reported. A 
Arm that uses an extra quality of 
leather for foot arch supports fig- 
ures that its leather now costs, net, 
$1 a pound. 

— Fighting shoes, used by pu- 
gilists, have soles of chrome leather 
that is tough and strong. 

— A car-load of shoes weigh about 
seven tons. 

— -Now the reading season of the 
year is here and young men who are 
ambitious to get ahead are reading 
technical books. For a list of books 
relating to the shoe and leather 
trade, send to American Shoemak- 
ing. 

— Eagleton Bros, have moved in- 
to their new (building on Boston 
street, Lynn, Mass., and have com- 
menced operations. 



SHANKS of all kinds 



CHURCHILL * ALLEN, Lynm, Mass. 



"A Manual of 
Shoemaking " 

0y W. H. Doolmy 



A book of industrial inform- 
ation pertaining to shoe 
manufacturing and tanning. 

Explains in simple language 
the various processes of shoe- 
making, giving technical 
names for the various parts 
of the shoe and the processes 
of production. An invaluable 
book to beginners in shoe- 
making. 

Price $1.50 
andPomtagm 
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CELEBRATED TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY. 

W. & E. W. LaCroix, manufactur- 
ers of cut stock, Harrison court, 
Lynn, Mass., celebrated their 25th 
anniversary In business, Oct. H8. E. 
W. LaCrolx, manager of the busi- 
ness, called to his office 24 employes 
who had been with the firm five 
years or more. .He told them that 
the firm wanted to share the pleas- 
ures of the occasion with those em- 
ployes who had served it long and 
well. Then he gave to each man $1 
for each year of his service. Several 
received from $5 to $10 each. Three 
received $24 each, they having been 
with the firm 24 years. The total 
sum distributed was $360. The re- 
cipients of the Rifts expressed sin- 
cere gratitude. The -employes of E. 
& E. W. LaCroix count it a good 
firm for which to work. Conditions 
in the factory are good, and the 
wages average $14 a week. 



BOOT AND SHOE CLUB DINNERS.* 

Following is tftie schedule for 
Boot and Shoe Club dinners so far 
as provision has yet been made for: 

Wednesday, November 19 (speak- 
er and subject to ibe announced). 

"vVednesday, December 17, Re- 
tail Shoe Trade Night. 

Wednesday, January 21, Shoe and 
Leather Trade -Salesmen's Night. 

Wednesday, February 18, Annual 
Ladies' Night. 

The membership of the club is 
within ten of the limit of 200. The 
attendance of October 15, when tfoere 
were 170 present, is an indication 
of the interest taken in these gath- 
erings. 

THE FINDER. 

Under the name of "The Finder, " 
Farnsworth, Hoyt & Co. are issuing 
a clever little house organ. The 
booklet, which will be issued month- 
ly, is nicely printed and contains 
concise information regarding many 
of the FarnswortlnHoyt specialties. 

Waterproof lining is made es 1 
pecially prominent by the cover de- 
sign, which consists of a duplication 
of the waterproof trademark print- 
ed over almost Its entire surface. 

A brief history of the firm is given 
and many Interesting paragraphs 
pertaining to business make interest- 
ing reading. 



LYNN'S CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE. 

The organization of the Lynn 
Chamber of Commerce has been 
completed. It has about 1000 mem- 
bers and $60,000 capital. Charles 
O. Blood, a Lynn merchant, is presi- 
dent. The executive committee is 
made up of Charles O. Cotter, treas- 
urer of the Cotter Shoe Co., James 
J. DonaJhue, of the Donahue Leath- 
er Co., and Charles S. Woodtoridge, 
a real estate dealer. The chamber 
will endeavor to systematically de- 
velop the manufacturing industries 
of Lynn. It will establish an em- 
ployment bureau, a traffic bureau, 
and other branches that may prove 
helpful to merchants and. manufac- 
turers. 



REORGANIZATION. 

The Farrington Co. of Mattapan, 
Mass., who have been engaged in 
chemical manufacturing for the shoe 
factory and blacking trade, have 
been reorganized under the name of 
the Craftsman Chemical Co., a 
Massachusetts corporation. New ma- 
chinery and mill facilities are being 
installed at the factories in Mat- 
tapan, which will greatly enlarge 
the capacity. This company makes 
Box Toe Lac, a very popular toe gum 
which is used like any shellac or 
box toe gum. 



FACTORY SCALES. 

A set of Howe scales, big enough 
to weigh wagon load lots, have been 
set up at the factories of P. Creedon 
& Co., Boston St., Salem. Mass., for 
the accommodation of tenants in the 
factory. The scales are used chiefly 
for weighing Incoming and outgoing 
lots of leather. 



LAYING RUBBER SOLES. 

Considerable difficulty is experi- 
enced by manufacturers of rubber 
soled footwear in laying the rubber 
sole, as it has been found that or- 
dinary cement does not work sat- 
isfactorily on the vulcanized surface 
of the rubfber sole. 

A Brockton (Mass.) cement man- 
ufacturer, Henry C. Hatch, has 
brought out a cement which it is 
claimed works satisfactorily in lay- 
ing rubber soles, and it Is already 
in use by a number of firms making 
this class of goods. 
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Positive 



OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 



fOTtWlCl Machine, 

will be given you — In your own 
factory absolutely without cost. 



Ask Us For a Ten Day Free Trial 



This FREE test will settle 
for all time the matter of 
price difference between the 
FORTDNA and its imitators. 



We are Selling Agents for the United States 
for the WELL-KNOWN 



FF 



BRAND OF LINEN THREAD 



Fortuna Machine Co. 

127 DUANE STREET NEW YORK CITY 

BRANCHES 
146 Summer Street, Boston 200 N. Third Street, St. Louis 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them. 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

Following is a list of the patents 
issued during the current week, fur- 
ther information regarding which 
may be had through application to 
the office of American Shoemaking. 

Shoe Sttffener Blank — No. 1,076,- 
541, to William B. Arnold. 

Welt Guide Mechanism for Welt 
Shoe Sewing Machines — No. 1,076,- 
201, to Andrew Eppler. 

Buffing Machine — No. 1,076,468, 
to Frederick A. Thurston. 

Method of Trimming Insoles — No. 
1,076,432, to Eugene L. Keyes. 

Method of Assembling Parts of 
Boots and Shoes — No. U076,6;20, to 
Orrel Ashton. 

Leveling Machine Jack — No. 1,- 
076,618, to Erastus Woodward. 

Trimming Machine — No. 1,076,- 
431, to Eugene L. Keyes. 

Machine for Inserting Fastenings 
— No. 1,076,279, to George Goddu. 



WELT GUIDE MECHANISM FOR 

WELT SHOE SEWING MA- 

OHINE. 

No. 1,076,201. 

"Letters patent have been granted 
Andrew Eppler on an invention 
which relates to mechanism for 
welt shoe sewing machines. 

The operator of a welt shoe sew- 
ing machine at the beginning of the 
welting operation holds the end of 
the welt against the shoe so that 
the. welt iwill be fed with the shoe 
during the formation of the first few 
stitches. As a result of this prac- 
tice, a considerable length of welt- 
ing is wasted since the seam must 
be started at some distance from 
the end of the welt. To enable the 
seam to be started close to the end 
Of the welt devices <have been em- 
bodied in welt sewing machines 



adapted to engage the welt close 
to the point at which the needle 
passes through the welt in making 
the first stitch, these devices being 
thrown out of engagement with the 
welt after a number of stitches have 
been taken. These devices, however, 
add to the complexity of the ma- 
chine, take up an objectionable 
amount of room and require more 
or less attention on the part of the 
operator. 

The principal object of the pres- 
ent invention is to provide means 



I 



4S 






whereby the seam can be started 
close to the end of the welt without 
the use of a welt holding device in 
addition to the welt guide. 

With this object in view, a feat- 
ure of the present invention contem- 
plates the provision in a welt sew- 
ing machine of a welt guide which 
is moved toward and from the shoe 
during the sewing operation, with 
means wihereby the welt gmide is 
held in advanced {position at the be- 
ginning of the sewing operation and 
during at least one cycle of opera- 
tions of the machine. The principal 
reason for the displacement of the 
welt with relation to the shoe at the 



THE BACKBONE 

of a SHOE is Che SHANK. If 
you want to make shoes with good 
backbones— the kind that stand 
up-use OUR NEW 

CUSTOM SHANK 

Made of Selected Leatherboard— 
Half the price of solid leather, 
and better— Lines always the same 
Produces perfect' 'Egg Shape* 'and 4 'Cottage Bottoms" now in vogue in high grade lines 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

MOORI ft CO., "^ratf. 3 *"* Maiden, Mass. 
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beginning of the sewing operation, 
unless the end of the welt is held 
by the operator, is the retracting 
movement of the welt guide which 
takes place just before and during 
the feeding movement of the shoe. 
By holding the guide in its advanced 
position, during at least one cycle 
of operations of the machine at the 
beginning of the sewing operation, 
the welt is not displaced with rela- 
tion to the shoe during the feeding 
movement and the end of the welt 
can be secured to the shoe in proper 
position without the use of a sepa- 
rate welt holding device and with- 
out any manipulation of the welt 
by the operator. 



METHOD OF TRIMMING INSOLES. 
No. 1,076,432. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Eugene L. Keyes on an invention, 
of which the object is to provide a 
method of trimming an insole at- 
tached to a last, whereby to con- 
form the insole to the edge con- 




tour of the tread face of the last, 
and preferably also to t<he dimen- 
sions, that is, the length and 
breadth, of the tread face of the 
last so that the edges of the insole 
may lie flush with the edges of the 
tread face, and to assure uniform- 
ity and accuracy in the trimming 
operation. 



TEST OF LEATHER. 

One shoe man, who is particular 
about the kind of leather he puts 
into his shoes, has shoes made up of 
samples of leather. He puts them 
away for six months or more. He 
examines them from time to time, to 
see how they stand the test of 
time. He has observed that some 
finishes of leather deteriorate faster 
than do others. 



When your pattern 

maker refuses to 

grade your, patterns 

on the 

Preston Power 
Catting Grading 
Machine 

Do not argue with 

him. Simply write 

as for a list of firms 

who do use this 

machine. 

A. F. PRESTON 

280 Dover Street 
Boston, Mass. 



Don't 
Use 
Sizing 

Our Patent Sized 

Gold Leaf 

saves 5 to 10% in cost 
of embossing. IfStops 
waste of gold leaf. 

If Produces BETTER 
results with less labor 
than any other method. 

OUR GOLD LEAF 

Will Not Tarnish 
or Change Color. 

We carry in similar form 

SIZED ALUMINUM 

F. W. RAUSKOLB 

103 ARCH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

Agents for Groat Britain 

LIVINGSTON & DOUGHTY. Ltd. 

LEICESTER. ENGLAND 
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Lynn and the North Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Lynn manufacturers continue 
to receive a very good volume of 
supplementary orders. Some shops 
will be kept running until after 
Thanksgiving on late orders for fall 
and winter boots. The cutting of 
spring and summer shoes will be 
delayed, in order to get out shoes 
for the immediate season. This is 
a better state of affairs than man- 
ufacturers expected. 

— Baby doll boots are in large 
demand, especially in the West, and 
some Lynn firms are making all of 
them that they can put through 
their workrooms. One large firm 
is making more than 60 per cent of 
its product in the baby doll style. 
These baby doll fooots, it is well 
known, are made over a broad toe, 
flat heel last, that is as straight as 
a modern last can be. It is said to 
be one of the simplest and best fit- 
ting lasts that has been sent to the 
retail trade. For a decade and 
more, doctors have been warn- 
ing women that pointed toe, high 
heel shoes are injurious to the 
health, and have been advising the 
wearing of broad toe, low heel 
shoes, without any affect on shoe 
styles at all. Now, along comes 
Dame Fashion to say that broad toe, 
flat heel shoes are stylish, and mil- 
lions of women want them. 

— Henry F. Tapley, Lynn banker 
and shoe merchant, gave a dinner 
at his home in Lynn, Oct. 23, to 
about 100 friends and associates in 
trade. He gave it simply for the 
purpose of promoting social inter- 
course and friendship among friends 
and acquaintances. On the back of 
the Invitation cards was a record of 
the house of Amos P. Tapley & 
Co., Boston. It is in the wholesale 
shoe .business. It was started in 
1812 by Ebenezer Vose, and it is 
carried on today under the direction 
of Henry F. Tapley, the host of the 
evening. 

— Henry F. Holder, of Lynn, who 
is chief of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Turner Tanning Ma- 
chinery Co., Peabody, is on a West- 
ern trip. He will address the Na- 
tional Association of Tanners on 
some modern aspects of the leather 
working machinery industry and the 
leathe/ trade. 

— Ernest L. Woelfel, of the Woel- 
fel Embossing & Decorating Co., 
Peabody, is home from a trip 
through Europe. He says that in 
the commercial smooth plating and 
embossing of leather, this country is 
ahead of Europe. But, in genuine 
natural grain fancy leather, and in 
hand embossed, or hand tooled 



leather, Europe 'has some very im- 
portant advantages over this coun- 
try. Some of the best genuine seal 
and pigskin leathers in the world 
are made in England and in Scot- 
land. Some of the best hand em- 
bossed, or hand tooled leather is to 
be seen in Germany. It is made 
chiefly in OfTenbach, Germany, and 
in Vienna, Austria. 

— Marston & Brooks, Salem, are 
making a large number of copper 
toed shoes for boys and youths. The 
demand for them from all parts of 
t^a country ia very good. 

— Frederick Allen, general man- 
ager of Allen, Foster, Willett Co.. 
Lynn shoe manufacturers, is on a 
pleasure trip to Bermuda. 

— E. T. Ricker & Co. are now 
very busy making satin, silk and 
velvet turn slippers at their factory 
in Box' Place, Lynn. 

— Strout & Stritter have added a 
line of women's shoes to their out- 
put, and now are getting out 1200 
pairs a day of shoes for women, 
misses and children, at their factory 
on Willow street, Lynn. 

— It's a common report in Lynn 
that one manufacturer has ibeen 
making shoes for some time at a 
net profit of one cent a pair. 

— The Danvers Leather Co., man- 
ufacturers of leatherboard, Dan- 
vers, Mass., have -had to shut down 
their factory, because the town 
board of health has positively and 
permanently forbidden them to 
dump their sewerage into a town 
brook. 



— James Flannery of Bridgewater 
has resigned his position as foreman 
of the dressing room at the Rice & 
Hutohins factory in Rockland. 




•HANKS e*< 



rKrUand kind. We make 



•HMIIMtttTWTll. 

• speeial turn stank, generaly asWtsd by tura 
shoe Manufacturers. 

•ESROC W. INSALLS, Ly*a. Mass. 

Adams Cutting Dies 

Guaranteed to Catttraifht 

FltPattirisPirftctly 

sad Stand Up Better thss 
•sy Diet aide. 



Secesssr ts A. M. HOWE 
CB$tabli$h*d 1867 ) 
John J. Adams Worcester, Mass 
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MARLBORO MENTION. 

—James Kane, assistant foreman 
of the bottoming department in the 
Curtis factory of Rice & Hutchins, 
has returned from a two-weeks va- 
cation spent in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

—Eugene McCarthy, who has- 
been with the S. H. Howe Shoe Co. 
succeeds Peter Haskill as foreman 
of the finishing department of tne 
C. J. O'Keefe Shoe Co. fTnUoH 

—Clarence Cushman of the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. r f urne * l ° 
work Monday, after a two weeks 

vacation. *» 

The various factories of Rice & 

Hutchins are now busy, the Curtis 
factory turning out about 5500 
S Per day, the Middlesex factory 
about 4,000 pairs, and the Main 
street factory 3,000 pairs. 

The c J. O'Keefe Shoe Co. are 

making about 200 dozen per day. 

NATIONAL SHOE FINISHING OO. 

The National Shoe Finishing Oa 
of Lynn Mass., have been engaged 
in the blacking industry, supplying 
the shoe factories for twenty-seven 
years and have always had a repu- 
tation as turning out good products. 

Among the new products which 
are being exploited by this com- 
pany is a patent leather repairer 
wh4 is said to dry very quickly 
and give a bright, firm lustre, fre- 
quently only the filler alone being 
required. The members of this 
firm are C. L. Whittemore, manager 
and treasurer, and C. L. Parker, 
general agent. 

Messrs. Grosscup and Vallier have 
sold out their interests and are de- 
voting their entire energies to their 
pigskin tannery. 

TURNS NEED THICKER BOTTOMS. 

Two manufacturers of women's 
Shoes report that they haven't had 
as good results from popular priced 
lines of turn shoes for street wear 
as they expected. Retailers said 
their customers complained that 
pebbles hurt their feet when they 
wore turn shoes on the street. They 
are of the opinion that turn shoes 
will not take the place of welt 
sfaoes until a turn shoe can be made 
with two soles like the welt shoe. 



MR. BROWN IMPROVING. 

The condition of George W. 
Brown, vice-president of the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., is improving, 
and he will soon be able to discard 
the crutches he has been obliged to 
use since falling on the ship when 
returning from Japan. 



— It is reported that J. S. Beeten, 
for the past ten years general man- 
ager of the Glen Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., has foeen elected 
mamager of the Eureka Shoe Co. 



KEEP THOSE EDGES 
CLEAN 



The Novelty 
Protector 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 67 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass* 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— W. P. Frances, superintendent 
of the Emerson Shoe Co. factory at 
Rockland, has just returned from 
a trip through the Western states 
in the interest of the firm. 

— At the last meeting*of the Brock- 
ton Association of Superintendents 
and iForemen, held Friday evening, 
ono was initiated. 

— ^William Wills has taken a posi- 
tion as foreman of the finishing 
room at the factory of J. *M. O'Don- 
nell & Co. in Brockton. ' 

— Frank M. Packard of North 
Stoughton passed away at his .home 
last Sunday. He was formerly a 
member of the firm of Haynes & 
Packard, wholesale shoe dealers in 
Boston, and was a brother of L. 
Morton Packard of the firm of Pack- 
ard & Mars ton, retail shoe dealers 
in Brockton. He leaves a widow 
and one daughter. He was a past 
master of the lodge of Masons in 
Stoughton, and Bay State Com- 
mandery of Knig»hts Templar Masons 
of Brockton. 

— Two new corporations have * 
been formed in the shoe industry in 
the South Shore shoe district: the 
Protzman Shoe Co. of Weymouth, 
capital $50,000. The board of di- 
rectors are J. B. Holt, president; 
William J. Sperl, treasurer, and 
Grosvenor Calkins. The Pilgrim 
Leather Manufacturing Company. 
Inc., Brockton, is the other cor- 
poration, with a capital of $5,000? 
The directors are Joseph Green, 
Frank Leibovitz and Benjamin 
Leibovitz. 

— Daniel A. Howard, president of 
the Emerson Shoe Co. of Rockland, 
and also president of the Brockton 
Young Men's Christian Association, 
took a prominent part in the laying 
of the corner stone of the new $200,- 
000 building to be erected on the 
Main street, and in the center of 
the city. It is expected that the 
building will foe completed about 
Oct. 1st, 1914. 

— Frank L. Erskine, general man- 
ager of the advertising department 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. of 
Brockton, presided at a meeting of 
the Old Colony Advertising Men's 



Club, held in Boston last Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

— Andrew T. Clancy, at one time 
foreman of the lasting room at the 
No. 3 factory of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co., has taken a position as 
foreman of the lasting room at the 
factory of the Diamond Shoe Co. in 
Brockton. 

— The new run at the Howard & 
Foster Co. factory in Brockton 
starts out with a product of two 
hundred dozen pairs of shoes, the 
largest output in the history of the 
business. Their large new plant 
will be taxed as it never was before. 

— Arthur Stevens succeeds O. E. 
Cote as foreman of the stitching 
room at the Sears-Roebuck factory 
in Holbrook. 

—Edward Brown, formerly with 
the M. A. Packard Co., and at one 
time with the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Co., has accepted a position as fore- 
man of the dressing room at the 
factory of Leonard & Barrows in 
Middleboro. 

— George Triable has taken a po- 
sition as foreman of the dressing 
room at the Rockland factory of 
Rico & Hutohins. 

— During the heavy squall which 
visited New England a fortnight 
ago, the big sea wall adjoining the 
property of Zenas W. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Superior Polish Co.* 
at N. Falmouth, was completely de- 
stroyed. Luckily Mr. Lewis' boat 
had been hauled up two days be- 
fore. Boats which weathered the 
gale were quite badly damaged. 

— Mr. Harry Brownstein . leaves 
November 1 for South America, 
where he will represent a few non- 
competitive lines in this territory. 
He is to carry a complete equipment 
of the famous International "Wood- 
right" lasts. 

Mr. Brownstein is a fluent speak- 
er in five languages and has been 
thrown in .contact with the people 
of different nationalities on a busi- 
ness basis. Messrs. W T oodard and 
Wright have received so many in- 
quiries from the South American 
Republics that they have deemed it 
advisable to have a special repre- 
sentative right on the spot. 



WINSLOW BROS. * SMITH CO. 
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LOUIS HEEL-BREAST 
SCOURING WHEEL 



The Louis Heel is again becoming popular and will prob- 
ably be seen in larger numbers the coming season. 

Its curved breast necessitates a special scouring wheel 
to get the best results. 

Our Louis Heel-Breast Scouring Wheel is particularly, de- 
signed for this work and is used upon Heel Scouring Machines 
having large hoods. 

All parts of the breast are easily scoured and the wheel 
is dished enough for extreme short shainks. The felt is fin- 
ished to take Moulded Cloth— "E" Mould— 1 3-8 inches 
wide. ' 

Every factory making these heels should be equipped 
vv'th a pair of them — one for roughing — the other for finishing. 

Whi ci\ ordering new equipment be sure to specify "com- 
plete with hub and nut." 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 

Mr. G. H. Newbegin, manager of 
the Markem Machine Oo. of Canada, 
was in Boston this week. While 
iiere he arranged for the Canadian 



G. fl. Newbegin 

agency for Louis G. Freeman Co., 
Cincinnati, and J. fi. Delaney Co., 
Woburn, Mass., manufacturers of 
welting. Mr. Newbigen sells the 
entire Markem Machine Co. line in 
Canada. 

— C. C. Morgan has resigned his 
position as stitching room foreman 
with Sears-Roebuck Co. 



Harry Woodbury has accepted a 
position in charge of the treeing 
and packing room for the E. E. 
Taylor Co. at Nashua, N. H. 

— John Clifford has taken a posi- 
tion as foreman of the bottoming 
department of the Arrah Wanna 
Moccasin Co. of Brockton, Mass. 

— iMr. J. S. Kearney, su|>erllntend- 
ent of the Sunlight factory of the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., has been 
on the sick list during the past 
week. 

Elmer E. Bailey has accepted a 
position at Rio Janeiro, Brazil, with 
a prominent shoe manufacturer in 
that city. He sailed for Rio Janeiro 
on Saturday, Oct. 4. 

— C. E. Legg, president of the 
Pontiac Shoe Mfg. Co., Pontiac, 111., 
has sailed on a European trip. 

— Mr. John Farley, formerly em- 
ployed at the Relindo Shoe Co., To- 
ronto, Canada, has accepted a posi- 
tion as superintendent in one of the 
leading shoe factories of Bogota 
Town, U. S. Columbia, making a 
line of men's welts and women's 
welts and turns. 

—Mr. C. Wilbur Rhodes and wife, 
who have been taking an extended 
motor trip through tiie White Moun- 
tains, have returned to Boston. Mr. 
Rhodes has resumed his duties with 
the Woodard & Wright Last Co. of 
Campello, feeling greatly benefited 
by his recent trip. 

— Mr. John H. Clohecy, who has- 
been with some of the best firms in 
the East as finisher, is now open 
for a position. 

— Mr. H. Johnston has resigned 
his position as foreman of the fin- 
ishing and making room with Winn 
Co., .Perth, Ont. 

Paul Krippendorf, of the Krip T 
pendorf Kalculator Co., is on a trip 
in the West. While absent, he will 
call on the shoe manufacturers in 
Cincinnati, Chicago, -St. Louis and 
other leading centers. He is ex- 
pected back about November 20. 
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(BORAX USED IN THE WATER FOR DAMPENING THE SOLE 
MAKES THE SOLE FLEXIBLE, PREVENTS CHIPPING OP 
THE EDGES, AND MAKES A SMOOTH, VELVETY FINISH. 

WRITE PACIFIC OOA8T BORAX COMPANY, 



100 William Street, MEW YORK, for receipt 
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K. & S. DYE 

Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 



KENT & SMITH 



LYNN. 
MASS. 









r*. TUBES ~ ?^' 

DONNELLY M*CH. CO 
BftOCKTOff iam 



*E 



Cut 



Jobber* la ■anufaeterer* Out Selee 



43 N. MONTELLO ST. 
BROCKTON 



GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 

23 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Manufacturer* and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 



PATENT 
SPECIALTIES j 



"CLINCH- ADJUSTO "-BOW 
"O. K. CUNCrT BOW 



219 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT-BOX-TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies off 
Every Description 

Nattoturf-Shee^Jiidlites-G*. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 



J. V. KNOX 



"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
JOSEPH E. KNOX a COMPANY. 



LYNN. MASS. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save mosey in the packm* room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 

S. & P. Lantern Slide 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Broekton 9 M 



len's sj.i~.cJ \A/omen's 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Mass. 



Heels and Heel 
MACHINERY 

Pieced Nail-less Heela 
Our Specialty. 

Campello Nail-less Heel Co. 

1 19 TRIBOU ST. BROCKTON. MASS 




"Returned" or "In Stock" Footwear 

Can be disposed ol by advertising In 

WHOLESALE BARGAINS 

THE MAGAZINE 

1107 Flatlron Bldg., 



THE BARGAIN BUYERS USE 



New York City 
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Industrial Information. 

Notes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



MANCHESTER, N. H. 

The KIMBALL SHOE CO. have 
filed articles of Incorporation with 
the Secretary of State at Concord. 
The capital stock is placed at $50,- 
000. 

BROOKI/YN, N. Y. 

The damage done to the shoe fac- 
tory of JOHN CRAMER & SONS, 
19 9 Steuben street, (by fire last 
week, is estimated at $6,000 The 
cause of the fire is unknown. 
• NORWICH, M. Y. 

At a special meeting of the Board 
of Trade it was formally announced 
that $22,600 had been raised by 
the subscription committee toward 
the erection of the proposed new 
shoe factory. This practically as- 
sures the location of the plant here. 
The managers of the company are to 
be Messrs. Louis Sohaplro and E J 
Rosenfield of New York. 

NEWPIELD, N. M. 

The ROCKINGHAM SHOE CO 
are equipping their plant, which 
was formerly known as the Swamp- 
scott Machine building, to manufac- 
ture satin and velvet slippers, la- 
dies' McKay and turned shoes. It 
is expected their output will be 
about 150 dozen pairs per day. E. 
S. Neal and James R. Sames are 
members of the new firm. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The SULTANA SHOE MFG. CO. 
has recently been reorganized and 
the capital stock increased. J. N. 
Schwander continues as president, 
F. W. Galbraith is vice-president 
and S. Galbraith, secretary and 
treasurer. This firm are manufac- 
turers of boudoir and tourist slip- 
pers. 

UNION, MO. 

Preparations for the building of 
the new factory for the HAMILTON- 
BROWN SHOE CO. are going rapid- 
ly forward. Ground was broken last 
week and the erection of the build- 
ing will be pushed as fast as pos- 
sible. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Application has recently been 
made toy the HOPKINS SHOE & 



o£S? A ^ °° for Permission to 
ErS? e JSJL name of fche corporation 

SANDAL CO. The firm are large 
manufacturers of infants' soft soles 
and moccasins, and are preparing to 
manufacture barefoot sandals. 
MNN, MASS. 

* A** 1 adjustment of the affairs 
of the GILBERT P. QUINN CO 
being made by the receivers, Judge 
Edward P. O'Brien, Lynn, Mass! 
and Bernard Brenson of Bos^n. 
This firm were manufacturers of 
McKay shoes for boys and girls. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

A. MUNSTER SONS CO. have re- 
cently been incorporated to manu- 

$10,000. Incorporators are R c 
Munster, A J. Munster and Herman 
Munster, all of Dallas. 

ELLSWORTH, ME. 

The Ellsworth shoe factory was 
reopened recently under the man- 
agement of P. B. Russell. The re- 
organization of the company has 
not yet been completed. 
UPTON, MASS. 

It is reported that Charles H. 
f£l%* of Raynham has been con- 
sidering the proposition of openine 
up a shoe factory here. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 

TOnE rf! 1 8t<M * of the TWIG 
bHOE °0. has recently been in- 
creased from $25,000 to $-50,000. 
This company is planning a four- 
story brick addition to their plant. 
EVERETT, MASS. 

RP h nn EV f RETT SHOE & LEATH- 
ER CO. have recently been incor- 

$20,000. Those interested in the 
new company are James Donovan 
Eleanor T. Donovan and James b' 
Donovan. 



Factory damaged, fobs.nUsmates 
and sample •hoes. 

K. A. GHERE, FRANKFORT. END. 



Eureka Pink Folding Cement 

It told P. O. B. your city-on a money back basis, because 
we have absolute confidence in its quality. 25 years experience 
back of every gallon. 

THE BEST FOR OILY STOCK-GET A SAMPLE 
AT OUR EXPENSE. 



BUREKA 
CEMENT CO. 

NEWARK. N. J. 
5 ou ?U Sbor# SuppH M 
Brockton, Mom. 
N«w Earloadl Atone? 
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CINCINNATI. O. » I • LUUia. m\J. 



ittC Machine 

Primping Vamps of erery descriptioa 
by the Latest ImproTed Method. 

In general use by the Leading 
Shoe Manufacturers throughout 
the world. 

It mean9 less trouble in the 
lasting room. 

Specially adapted for Crimping 
High Toed Blucher Vamps 
(Legge System). 

Forms heated by Gas or Elec- 
tricity. 

lockett crimper For further information address 



Lockett Crimping Machine Co., 



Bostoa or Brockto* 
Massachusetts 
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St. Louis Notes, 

(By Our Special Correspondent.) 



— John C. Roberts, multi-mil- 
lionaire vice-president of the Rob- 
erts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co , 
and vice-president and director of 
the International Shoe Company, of 
which the Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Co. is a part, was sued iby 
Frederick B. Warren, editorial di- 
rector of the new St. Louis Star. 
The suit was filed to restrain Mr. 
Roberts, who is the* owner of the 
paper, from interfering with his 
policies. Warren alleges that none 
of the stock is in Mr. Roberts' 
name, but it is voted and managed 
by B. S. Lewis, who is president an J 
director of the company. He fur- 
ther alleges that Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Roberts interfere with his exercise 
of free control of the physical and 
editorial departments of the paper. 
They have broken a contract with 
him and jeopardized his interest in 
the publication. Warren claims to 
have a contract with its former own- 
ers, which he claims is still good for 
five years. The trouble started when 
Mr. Brown espoused the cause of 
woman suffrage and labor unionism 
and exposed corruption in private 
and public affairs. Mr. Roberts 
said: "I liked the way Mr. Warren 
wrote and wanted him as editor as 
long as he obeyed suggestions." It 
seems as though • Mr. Roberts has 
quite pronounced views on woman 
suffrage and labor unions, and Mr. 
Warren has Joist as pronounce 1 
views in the opposite direction. Mr. 
Warren seeks to make the paper a 
sensational * one by exposing public 
and private corruption. While Mr. 
Roberts does not disapprove of this 
policy, he thinks it should be done 
in a milder way. The outcome of 
the trial will be watched with in- 
terest, owing to the prominence of 
Mr. Roberts. 

— Mr. Chas. B. Ross, superintend- 
ent of the American Gentleman fac- 
tory of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co., has gone Bast on business. (He 
will visit Cincinnati, Rochester, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Lynn and 
Brockton. The Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Co. sends their superintend- 
ents twice a year to the principal 
shoe manufacturing centres of the 
country. In this way they keep thor- 
oughly posted and up to date on all 
the new styles, and the best im- 
proved methods of manufacturing, 
etc. 

— All the representatives of the 
wholesale leather houses and tan- 
neries report unusually Targe sales 
for this season of the year; also 



that the orders for future delivery 
are nearly '50 per cent greater than 
a year ago. This, perhaps is (be- 
cause the shoe manufacturers of 
the West were holding back their 
orders until they saw whether or 
not the effects of the tariff would 
injure the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry. The heavy sales in leather 
to the shoe manufacturers is the 
very best possible evidence that they 
are confident that the industry will 
not be affected by the reduction in 
tariff. One Aran has received sev- 
eral large orders from Panama and 
the South American countries; an- 
other firm has an Immense order 
from the Philippine Islands, while 
a third is making shoes for several 
European countries, of which Tur- 
key is one. The St. Louis manufac- 
turers think that the uneasiness 
which seems to prevail in the East 
regarding the tariff was more imag- 
inary than real, and will die away 
in the course of the next thirty 
days. As proof of their contention, 
they refer to the large foreign 
orders, which they claim is proof 
that shoes can be made as cheap 
in the" United States as any place in 
the world where quality and style 
is adhered to. 

— W. L. McClendon has accepted 
a position with the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Co. He will be one of the as- 
sistants to the superintendent. Caleb 
Kimber, of the American Lady fac- 
tory. 

Mr. McClendon was formerly fore- 
man of the packing room in the 
American Lady factory. He resign- 
ed his position there en August 1st 
and was succeeded by Ernest C. 
Allen at that time. Mr. Allen came 
from Pontiac, 111., where he had 
charge of the finishing and packing 
departments in the Pontiac Shoe Co. 
for several years. Mr. McClendon 
was with the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co. for nine years in their American 
Lady factory, and during that time 
he never lost a day or never was 
late for work a single time. Mr. 
F. E. Michener, foreman of the 
finishing room in the same factory, 
has been with the firm fifteen years 
and has never been late once and 
was absent only one-half day dur- 
ing that time. He had Mr. Mc- 
Clendon hold the records for at- 
tendance and punctuality in St. 
Louis. 

— OByron Preston, formerly super- 
intendent of La Prelle, Williams 
Shoe Co. ointil they failed here 
about 12 years ago, when he went 
to the Brown Shoe Co. and later to 
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the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., then 
engaged in the sboe manufacturing 
business for himself, hut closed out 
his interest and went with the Dunn 
& McCarthy Shoe Co., at Auburn, N. 
Y., where foe has been lor several 
years past, resigned his position 
there last week and came here to 
accept a position as superintendent 
of the fitting room in the Sunlight 
factory of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co. 

Mr. Preston formerly came from 
Haverhill, Mass., and has the repu- 
tation of being one of the most able 
fitting room superintendents in the 
country, and the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Co. is exceedingly fortunate in 
adding him to their list of execu- 
tives. Supt. J. F. Kearney has 
been perfecting the organization of 
the Sunlight factory since June, and 
says he has an "Organization that 
could not be beaten by tie Phila- 
delphia Athletic baseball team." The 
cutting room is in charge of Thomas 
Stephens, the fitting room is in 
charge of Byron Preston, the lasting 
room in charge of iChas. Jennings, 
the fastening room in charge of W. 
Betts, finishing room, Joe Mandel- 
ville; packing room, Edward De 
Large, and the sole fitting room, B. 
Prabm. 

The Sunlight factory is the lar- 
gest factory West of New York. Its 
capacity is between 10,000 and 12,- 
000 pairs per day, and with its com- 
plete organization, Mr. Kearney ex- 



pects to be running full capacity in 
the course of two or three weeks. 

— Ernest Lenard, superintendent . 
of the sole leather departments of 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., has 
returned from a business trip in the 
East, where he visited the principal 
leather markets. 

— M. Nacy, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Sunlight factory of the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., 'has re- 
signed his position. 

— Most of the St. Louis shoe 
houses have discontinued their Mex- 
ican salesmen, owing to the revolui- 
tion having thrown all business in- 
to such a condition, credit is unsafe, 
and the "spot casfh" with order bus- 
iness the Mexican will not risk, for 
the fact that the trains are liable 
to be held up and their contents ap- 
propriated to the fortunes of war. 
Most of the shoes were sold In Vera 
Cruz, Mexico City, Montrey, Guad- 
alajara, Juarez, and in the cities of 
the Northern states, where the mines 
and plantations were mostly operated 
by Americans. In tfte other large 
cities, the shoes were worn mostly 
by foreigners. Only the better ele- 
ment can afford shoes. The sales- 
men report that some live and die 
and never own a pair. 



—Mr. W. A. Brown has accepted 
a position with the Sears-Roefouck 
Co. at Littleton, N. H. 
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JEFFERSON CITY NOTES. 

— W. P. Clark, foreman of the 
lasting room of the A. Priesmeyer 
Shoe Co., has resigned to accept a 
position as assistant superintend- 
ent of the factory of the Burrow, 
Jones & Dyer Shoe Co., at Louisi- 
ana, Mo. 

— William Jordan, foreman of the 
lasting room of the Main su'eet 
factory of the International Shoe 
Co., of St. Louis, has resigned to 
take Mr. Clarke's place with the 
A. Priesmeyer Shoe Co. 

— 'Henry Gruhleman, secretary and 
treasurer of the Parker Boot & 
Shoe Company, has returned home 
after a three days 1 business trip to 
Kansas City. 

— Charles Pearce, the shoe trim- 
mings man of the Economy istay 
Co., is in the East, where he is 
calling on the trade. He will drop 
in on the superintendents and fore- 
men in the St. Louis factories on 
his way home. 

— John P. Evans, packing room 
foreman of the A. Priesmeyer Shoe 
Co., has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Bolivar street fac- 
tory of the International Shoe Com- 
pany. 

— Griffin Watkins, superintendent 
of the Washington (Mo.) factory of 
the International Shoe Company, 
has just returned from a month's 
vacation from the State of Washing- 
ton, where he spent his time hunting 
in the mountains. 

— Hartwell Tucker has resigned 
his position as machinist for the 
A. Priesmeyer Shoe Company and 
is now with the Bolivar street fac-, 
tory of the International Shoe Co. 

— Fred H. Zeitz, Sr., of the sales 
force of the A. Priesmeyer Shoe Co., . 
was in town the other day and re- 
ports that business is brisk in his 
territory. whidh cdmprises the 
southern part of Missouri and the 
northern part of Arkansas. 

— Arthur Markham, formerly with 
the Parker Boot & Shoe Co., has 
accepted a position as foreman in 
the counter, pocket and back stay 
division of the Economy Stay Com- 
pany. 



BELLEVILLE NOTES. 

— The former employes of the 
Belleville Shoe Co., Belleville, 111., 
who went on a strike more than 
four months ago, and its present 
employes had a pitched battle re- 
cently, shortly after working hours. 
Several on both sides were arrested. 
For three months the factory was 
comjp-letely tied up. Several con- 
ferences were held with the strikers 
and ho attempt was made to operate 
the factory until about a month ago, 
when the owners saw it was useless 
to continue negotiations with the 
United Shoe W r orkers, and started 
to fill the (places of their former 
employes, and the factory has been 
running about half capacity the last 
week. The owners say the demands 
were unreasonable and more than 
they could afford to pay and meet 
competition. The superintendent 
said, with the employes who come 
back and the one3 they are getting 
from St. Louis and breaking in, that 
their factory will, in the course of 
a few weeks, be running full capac- 
ity. The union men 'deny that any 
have returned to work, except a few 
men who operate machines, and that 
the help imported is green. 

Belleville is 16 miles from S\.. 
Louis, on the East side of the 
Mississippi River, and is one of the 
strongest union cities in the West. 
It has a population of 16,000 peo- 
ple, 95 per cent either German or 
of German ancestry. The Belle- 
ville Shoe Co. is a prosperous firm 
and does a good business. In nor- 
mal conditions they manufacture 
1200 pairs per day. W. E. Weid- 
man * is president and Otto Adam is 
superintendent. The International 
Shoe Co. also has a factory making 
1500 pairs of shoes per day. 



No. 106 2& Boots and shoes and 
leather. — A foreign business man 
informs one of the commercial agents 
of the Department of Commerce that 
he desires to be put in touch with 
American exporters of box calf and 
glazed kid, also exporters of boots 
and shoes. Bank references will be 
furnished, and correspondence may 
be in English. 



SHAWMUT STAY St 

TAPE CUTTING 

MACHINE 



Used for Bows and Labels 

Cuts any Length from 1-16 to 
12 in. and up to 2 in. wide 
and cuts 200 pieces per minute. 

Maker* of Special Shoe 
Machinery. 

AH inquiries gladly answered 



Manufaoturad by 



SHAWMUT MACHINERY COMPANY 

«S LINCOLN ST, -.. -...- BOSTON, MASS* 
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— One shoe man, who is particu- 
lar about the kind of leather he puts 
into his shoes, has shoes made up of 
samples of leather. He puts them 
away lor six months or more. He 
examines them from time to time, 
to see how they stand the test of 
time. He has observed that some 
finishes of leather deteriorate faster 
than do others. 



SHOEMAKERS WERE SMUGGLED. 

Bbenezer Breed, a foremost shoe 
merchant of early days of this coun- 
try, went to Europe, soon after the 
Revolution, to learn how shoes were 
made there. He imported from Eng- 
land and Prance materials for mak- 
ing shoes. He contracted with two 
skilled English* shoe workers to 
come to this country, and to intro- 
duce English methods of making 
fine shoes here. It was then against 
the laws of England for skilled me- 
chanics to leave the country for 
America. So the shoemakers were 
smuggled out of England and into 
this country. One settled in Lynn 
and the other in Philadelphia. 



— The perforating machine put 
out by the Peerless Machinery Co. 
of Boston, Mass., possesses several 
valuable features. This machine 
feeds the work with the die in the 
work and in perforating around 
curves the die turns with the work 
so that the spacing is absolutely 
uniform from start to finish on any 
given ^>iece of work. The writer 
has seen vamps automatically fed 
through this perforating machine. 
The die will not work loose and 
the stroke is on paper insuring a 
clean cut and protection to the die. 
The setting arrangement is simple 
and easy to reach, and the machine 
Is compact and of simple con- 
struction. 



The tottal value of boots, shoes 
and findings imported into Salvador 
during 1912 from all countries was 
$213,724, of which the United States 
supplied $213,724. 
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MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain vary satisfactory foreman and workmen for various 
departments through this department. 
*XHvectisments listed under "Help Wanted 9 ' and "Position Want- 
ed" are printed-atthe rate of 2 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 6 
cents per word for two ussii, 6 cents per word for three 
weeks; 7 cents per word for four weeks. 



Ad v er tis ements to appear in this department most be in this office by 
Thursday morning to insure publication. 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — Lasting room foreman 
on a fine grade of welts, turns and 
McKays in women's, misses' and 
children's. Also assistant finishing 
room foreman. Kindly give ref- 
erence and experience. Address 
3202, care of American Shoemaking. 



WANTED — A first-class account- 
ant, one competent to figure the cost 
of a shoe and do general office work. 
Must be able to talk both French 
and English and handle correspond- 
ence; must be strictly temperate and 
of. good character. Apply stating 
where employed at present, and en- 
close references. Address O. B. 
Shoe Co., Ltd., Drummondville, P. 
Q., Canada. 



WANTED for a newly started 
shoe factory making soft soled in- 
fants' shoes and sandals in a live 
Wisconsin town, a 'young man to 
take charge of office and selling end 
of business. Must be a hustler and 
able to invest. Address 4001-K, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



WANTED — Pattern maker wanted 
at once, apply to A. F. Preston, 280 
Dover St., Boston, Mass. 



WANTED — Information regarding 
good shoe store or other business for 
sale. Send description. Northwest- 
ern Business Agency, Minneapolis. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED by a young 
man as stitching room and cutting 
room foreman and pattern designer, 
excellent ability and a high grade 
man. Would like to have an inter- 
view with the firm who would like 
a man who can meet with best of 
results. Can furnish references as 
to honesty and ability. Address 
$(►4, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of finishing room or finishing or 
packing room or quality man; under- 
stands all methods of finishing. Am 
willing to give demonstration of 
ability and go on trial for four or 
six weeks. Can furnish best ' of 
references. Address 304, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED--Stitching 
room foreman desires position. 
Twelve years' experience; good in- 
structor. References if desired. Ad- 
dress 1302, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



PITTING ROOM FOREWOMAN 

Fitting room forewoman desires 
position. Has had unusual experi- 
ence in fitting women's fine shoes. 
Thoroughly understands every + op- 
eration and can instruct help, or- 
ganize and manage a room in every 
detail. Experience in best New Eng- 
land factories, from whom ref- 
erences may be had. Address 1301, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as sole 
leather room foreman by competent 
man on women's high-grade welts, 
turns and McKays; best of ref- 
erences; western factory preferred. 
Address 401-P, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — A first- 
class outtlng and stitching room 
foreman is open for a position, at 
present employed, but desires 
change. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address 303, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of fitting room on men's and boys' 
medium or fine welts or McKays. 
Competent to instruct green help. 
Will go anywttiere. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 1806, care of 
American Shoemaking. 
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POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man, with experience in all 
departments. Will go anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Europe. 
Have had 25 years' experience as 
head and general manager of two 
shoe factories. Address 1102, care 
of American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making or lasting room on high- 
grade shoes. Would consider posi- 
tion as inspector or crowner. A-l 
references, will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress 1905, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent or foreman of making rooms 
on welts, McKays or turns. Long 
experience in New England and Mid- 
dle West. Would like to locate in 
Middle West. Best of references. 
Address 205, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



FOREMAN of making and flnisfo- 
lng room, at present employed, but 
desires a change. Has had 12 years' 
experience as foreman with some of 
the leading Eastern concerns. Good 
references if desiTed. Address 1001, 
care of American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED — A man 34 
years old with 15 years' experience 
in sole leather cutting room, desires 
a position as foreman. Thoroughly 
competent to teach cutth.g in all 
parts from side or strip, men's or 
women's shoes. Can furnish good 
references. Will go anywhere. Ad- 
dress Box 32, Chelsea, Mass. 



POSITION WANTED by superin- 
tendent experienced in costing, wo- 
men's lines, especially fine welts, 
would accept position as superintend- 
ent, cost man, or in charge of pro- 
duction .department. References 
from leading New England firms. 
Address 280, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live up-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and selling 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, or charge of office, by yuang 
man with 17 years' experience in 
office and the practical departments 
of the factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade. 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making or lasting room. Would 
prefer to locate in the West. Can 
furnish A-l references. Address 
19&7, care of American Shoemaking. 



MAN with expert knowledge and 
best experience in McKay making 
and lasting rooms .desires (position. 
Especially competent to instruct 
green help. Willing to go anywhere. 
Address 1904, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



JOBS AND MISMATKS WANTEllu. 
RYAN 8HOB CO., HANNEBAIi, MO. 



A VEENNESSE STUNT. 

A broker of Vienna made a bet 
that he could have a pair of shoes, 
made completely in 48 hours. He 
had an ox slaughtered at a public 
abattoir and had the hide made in- 
to leather in a nearby tannery. Then 
he had the leather made into shoes, 
and he wore the shoes to dinner at 
a cafe the night after the ox was 
slaughtered. 

It's easy enough to make shoes in 
quick time. The other day a pair of 
shoes was made in* 29 minutes in the 
temporary factory which a St. Louis 
department Arm ran for advertising 
purposes. The remarkable thing 
about this Viennesse stunt was the 
quick time in which the leather was 
made. 



They are particularly 
adapted to the manu- 
facture of Blackings, 
Glues, Pastes, etc., and 
are made in 

Half Jacket, Full Jack, 
et and Horse Shoe 
Patterns. 



Factory Lunch Rooms 
are a Big Success. 

Successful Manufacturers Realize Their Valve. 

Each lunch room that we have equipped has 
been attended by a decidedly increased factory 
efficiency. Write us for more complete details. 

We call attention to the finest line of 
SEAMLESS STEAM JACKET KETTLES ia the World. 

MORAMDI-PROCTOR CO. 



48-50 UNION STREET 



BOSTON. MASS. 
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YOUR 




GUARANTEE 
FOR QUALIH 

United Shoe Machinery Co. 

BocUa, Mm* 
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"VICTOR" FLEXIBLE 

(Trait Mark tog. If. S. Pat. Off.) 

"ANTISEPTIC" INNERSOUNG 

(Traae Mark Reg.) 

Has actually convinced shoe manufacturers 
that it is as durable as the best of leather. 

For all grades of McKay shoes, including 
the heaviest. 

Send for sample of our 

SPECIAL DOUBLING 

which enables you to use up all your light 
leather insoles. 

We make a specialty of single, double and 
three-ply Buckram and Canvases. 

Write for Prices and Samples] 

FRANK W. WHITCHER COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON and CHICAGO, - U. S. A. 



Counter 

AND 

Box Toe 

S ki ver 



It for automatically skiving counters and box toes. 
It does the work in one operation. 



W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 

L.VNN, l*lAg»»., U- »- A- 

Maaufectnrera of the Most Complete Line of Counter end Heel Making Machinery 



Represented by J 

NOLLE6CHE-WERKE CO., frEISSBRFBLS ON SAALE, GERMANY. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 
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RED LETTER LIST 

OP SHOE FACTORY SUPPLY HOUSES 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 



Novelty Edge Protector ^-S^SEr** 

PROTECT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
on your forepart edges 683 Atlantic Avenue, 

by using it. Boston, Mass. 



NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Wc art elttrMara of tat Ulkrwlat tecaakal books oa tot Shot, Leather, astf allied tratfea. See* m ytmr crotr 

A Short Hlotory of Am erica a Shoemaklas;— Fred A. Gannon— $1.00. 

Arta of Tannine, Cnrrylna; and Leatker Dreaslns, Tke— C. Morftt — 910.00. 

Boot aad Skoe Pa tt erne— C. B. Hatfield — $250. 

Boot anil Skoe Coot In am — L. C. Headley— 91.09. 

Boot anal Skoe Pattern Cut tint; aad Gllcaclaa;— -P. N. Haaluck, «0.76. 

Boot and Skoe Deolarn aad Maaafaetare— -B. J. C. Swayslaad. 

Boot aad Skoe Making— J. R. Leno— fl.OO. 

Bntt Taanlnn;— W. ]f. Evans— 92-00. 

Footwear AdTertlaJus;— Win. Borsodl— 

How to Find Mannfacturlna; Coots nnd Selling Costs— Unekleaa. 90.60t 

Homo Mechan.ee— O. M. Horkln— 

Hideo aad Sklno 

Leatker Work — C. G. Lelaad— 92.09. 

lieatker Indaotrieo Laboratory Book— H. R, Procter— 93.09. 

Leather Worker's Manual— H. C. Staadage 08-50. 

Leather Manufacture— St even •— 96.00. 

Leatker Maaafaetare — A. Watt — 94-00. 

Leatker Dreeslao-M. C. Lamb, F. C. S. 

Leather Trade* Chemistry— S. R, Trotmaa, M. A.— 

Haanfaetore of Lubricants, Skoe Polishes and Leatker Dreseluce, The— 

Branner 9^ .00. 
Manufacture of Leatker. Tke— C. T.— 912.50. 
Modem Amerleaa Taaala*— Vol. I, 95.00* Vol. II, 9540. 
Maaafaetare of Leather— Bennett— 54XO. 
Manufacture of Boots and Shoes— P. Y. Goldtnn; #3.00. 
Manual of Shoemaklns;— Dooley— 91.50. 
New aad Complete Treatise oa Tke Arts of Taaalas;, Carrylaa; and Leatker 

Dresslnip— H. Dnaaa ace— 925.00. 
New Industrial Day, The— Win. C. RedJIeld— 91.50. 
Practical Tannlaa;— Flemmlua;— dtO.00. 

Practical Treatise oa Tke Leatker Industry— A. M. Villon— 910.00. 
Primer of Scleattnc Management— F. B. Gllbreth— -91-00. 
Standard Pattern Cnttlaa>-C. J. Ward— 91.25 
Sewing Macklnes— P. N. Hasluck. 

Soldier's Foot aad The Military Skoe — Edw. L. Munson — 91.50. 
Skoe aad Leatker Lexicon— 90.40. 

Scientific Amerleaa Reference Book— HopkUas aad Bond. 
Text-hook of Taaalng — H. R. Procter— 94.0O. 

Technology of Boot aad Shoo Maaafaetare, The — Creaidam, 91-50 
Teasers' aad Chemists 9 Haadhook — Loots E. Levi aad Earl V. Maaael 96.00. 

AMERIOAJI t>H0CMAKING PUB. 00., 212 Essex SL, Boston, Mass. 
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The Brush with this distinctive mark is a 
Brush ef quality. 

We have a catalogue all ready for the mail. Send (or it and 
see Safco Brushes for all shoe factory purposes. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 



MALE* DEPART—BIT 



BOSTON 



MASS. 
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OBSERVE THE BOW DESIGN WOVEN INTO RIBBON 
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Patent Applied For The Columbia Ribbon Co., Paterson, N. J. 
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No curling of the cross piece— no lodging 
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Write Today for Samples and Price*. 




COLUMBIA RIBBON CO., Patenon. N. J. 
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Speedy, Sure, Satisfactory, Standardized 



We install our machines absolutely free. 
We absolutely guarantee goods and results. 
We give you the only progressive service. 

WRITE US FOR THE THREE NEW AND IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 

PLYHOUTH RUBBER CO. 

CANTON, HASS. 



1 i T 
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The Reece Button-Hole 
Finishing Machine 

THE GREATEST LABOR SAVER IN A SHOE FACTORY 



This machine collects the thrum 
ends and stay cord, and stitches them 
to the inside of button-hole pieces, 
without showing through on the right 
side, and without folding the work, 
thereby avoiding any marking or 
creasing/ ^: , > ... 

Button holes that have been fin- 
ished by the Reece Finishing Machine 
will keep their shape and outwear any 
other button-hole, as they are much 
stronger and more durable. 

These machines are in extensive 
use throughout the world. 

Samples of work and terms sent 
on .application. 



The Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 

Office and Factor? 

600 to 614 HARRISON AVE., - - BOSTON, MAS*. 
Branch office* in all shoe centers. 
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There Is no substitute for 

Mullen's Patent 
Leather Repairer 

The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why waste time and money and spoil 
your shoes by trying other methods. 



MULLEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

Wwtem Aerate : BMock Mf«. Co-. 913 Locart e te*a*. St. Lonte. Mo. 

Caaadira Asrates Kaiffar Brothan. 96 Print. Steaat. Montreal 

Carman Aa.ate: Waebkalte & Harts. Haabora 

Eactith Acaate: Gfanara & Conpur, Laicaatar, Eaciand 



TUB 



Duplex Eyeletting Machine 



IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 



MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

BOSTON. 



EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STREET 
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TRIMMING KNIFE 



This tool combines in one a Shank- 
ing-out Knife and a Welt Trimming 
Knife, and eliminates the time wasted 
in picking up and laying down separ- 
ate tools when these operations are 
done by the same operator. 

Furnished with either Long or Short 
Shanking-out Knife and Star or Deacon 
Welt Trimmer, 

Packed in individual Boxes. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

Sales Department 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Edge Trimming Machine Brace 




This Brace is especially designed for' bracing the Edge 
Trimming Machine, particularly when the floors are springy or 
wnere the vibration is excessive. Wherever these Braces have 
been used, operators of Edge Trimming Machines have been sur- 
prised at the steadiness secured and the improved quality of 
the work. Packed 12 in a box. 

Prices and any further information can be promptly secured 
at any of our branch offices. 

United Shoe Machinery Company 



SALES DEPARTMENT 



BOSTON 



MASS. 



HELMET BLOCK PLANE 




Thii Block Plane Is the best and most easily handled device that has yet been perfected for 
keeping fee working surface of Ideal Clicking Machine blocks in proper condition with the least 
expenditure of time and labor, and wherever they have been used most satisfactory results have 
been obtained. 

The Helmet Block Plane is a handy, fast-cutting tool with no adjustments and easy to replace- 
not so large as to require a " strong arm " to operate, and yet not so small as to be considered a 
toy. Every operator of the Ideal Cliclftng Machine should have one. 

PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF TWELVE. 

Carried in Stock at all our branch offices, the Ross-Moyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati and 
Chicago, and the J. K. Krieg Co., New York City. 

United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON MASS. 
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£15 $ 



Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Use BAR Rubber Solos 
and Safeoard Your Customers' Interest 




Write Us 



for our latest catalog- 
ue. It contains some 
of ^the styles we are 
manufacturing, and 
the information con- 
tained therein, maybe 
of value to you. 



QUALITY 

Our rubber soles are 
guaranteed to run uni- 
form, and to give the 
very best of service. 

PRICE 

Why pay big prices for 
rubber soles when we 
can furnish you" excep- 
tional values and save 
you money. 

DELIVERY 

We are in) a position to 
make prompt deliveries 
and have an equipment 
to meet every demand. 

NEW STYLES 

We are constantly add- 
ing new styles to our 
equipment, and request 
that you get our sam- 
ples and prices before 
placing your order. We 
know they will interest 
you. 



The B & R Rubber Company 



NORTH BROOKFIELD, 



MASS. 
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A NEW ARCH tUPPORTlNQ SHANK 

The Orawford Combination 



#T 4* FUMBAMOtTALLY R9BHT i 
tT 4* MEOHASHOALLY M3RFEOT i 



It cannot slip or slide and wear through the outersole. 
SEE i THE LOOK HOLDS IT 1 




You tee the think is extri Irutted it cannot break down, no nutter how great the weight. 

It eliminates erery trouble now can sed 
by arch supporting thankt. 

Yon now have a device Mr. 
Manaf acturer that enable* you 
to make an arch supporting 
•hoe which U absolutely fault- 
i er. :::: : ; 

Send us a pair of your innertoles chan- 
nelled and let us attach the Crawford 

Combination to them. 



THE H. F. CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 

MONTELLO STATION BROCKTON, MASS. 



PERFECTION 
COUNTER 

AND 
BOX TOE 
BUFFING 
MACHINE 



This machine is for buffing counters and box toes. The 
Perfection Buffer will »buff the edges down thin with reduc- 
ing the thickness of tlhe centers. The work done on the Per- 
fection Buffer is superior to hand buffing. 



W.J. YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 

LYXN - MASS. 
REPRESENTED BY 

Gimson & Co., Leicester, English Agents — Nollesehe-Werke Co., Weis- 
enfels on Saale, Germany. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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Best Results in the 
Lasting Room, 

no matter what system of lasting 
you employ, are secured by using 

Standard Waterproof 
Box Toe Gum 



The efficiency of the "Unit System" 
of lasting is gready increased by 
its use. Largest and most success- 
ful manufacturers are satisfied 
with the results secured from the 
use of Standard Waterproof Gum. 



Tell us the conditions in your fac- 
tory and we will tell you how to 
use this gum with any system of 
lasting. % 



STANDARD STAIN & BLACKINC CO. 

DANIEL F. SHARKEY, Manager. 

LYNN, MASS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO MONTREAL, CANADA 

Canadian Factory and Stare 

703-706-707 Lafontaime St., Eaet, Montreal 
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This is an entirely new and handy device for. use by the opera- 
tor of Pulling-Over Machines, doing away with the unnecessary mo- 
tions of picking up and laying down hand pincers. 

The assembled shoe comes from the Assembling Machine in the 
usual manner. The "puller" picks it up, straightens the throat 
seam, then places it in the Bench Pincers, and by one downward mo- 
tion pulls the upper to its relative position over the toe and in the 
direct line of last. A slight pressure of the fingers holds the upper 
in position, and it is then immediately presented to the Pulling 
Machine for the final operation. 

Every manufacturer who is particular about "straight throat 
seams" should add one of these devices to each of his Pulling-Over 
Machines. 

The pincer jaws are so designed as to care for men's, women's or 
children's work with any change — adjustable for men of ' different 
heights. 

Packed in individual boxes. 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 



SALES OEPARTHEMT 

BOSTON Mi 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN flXUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

QAMERICAN SHOEMAKING U an Mima to anjr country io the Postal Union. 

^ illuttrated weekly magazine of iodus- When subscribers nave occasion to 

trial lilt and things practical in the world change their post office address they are 

of shoemaking, dealing with its mechan- requested to give old as well as aewad- 

ics, methods, systems, its technical lea- dress. Single copies, 5 cents. American 

tares and historical facts — a record of the Shoemaking has subscribers in all the 

doings in the field of operating shoe- leading shoe centers of the world, 

making— a forum of opinion and discus- ^REMITTANCES ihou,d ■* mtde Jn 

tion for shoe manufacturers, superintend- ^ New York or Boston. Exchange, by 

ents, foremen, students, and those inter- money orders, express or registered letters, 

ested in the shoemaker's art and his field Foreign remittances should be made by 

of operations. International Postal Orders. Address all 

^SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— $2.00 a letters and make all orders payable to 

' year, postpaid, in the United States, name of the publication, for which they 

Canada, Mexico, Cuba Hawaiian and are intended. Letters of a business or edi- 

Philippine Islands. To England and torial nature should not be addressed to 

Australia, 12s. 6d. Germany, 13m. individuals, but in the name of the paper 

France, 16f., or the equivalent of these for which they are intended. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBLISHING CO. 

€8S Atlantic Ave- 212 Essex St- Restea. 
RUPERT B. ROGERS, Manager 

ASSCOIATB STAFF: 
FREDERICK E. ATWOOD. Adr. Mgr. R. W. DOW, Subscription D.pt. 

JOHS RANTIL, Eorop#Mi A«t.. Ofcr»nM*l, Bel Frankfort A. M., Germany 
WM. H. ELSUM, AustnJfen A teat, Melbonrne, AostraHe 
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Wa mako A SPECIAL 

EDGE INK 



FOR HIGH GRADE SHOES 



r 



In It we iws the best of materials with 
us thsugbt sf osst and It makes an 
edge finish that oan never be preduoed 
with medium and lew prioed Inks. 

We make edge Inks at all prises, but we 
de net knew hew te make a better Ink 
than this at any prloe. 

Oar line Includes Dressings. Cements. 
Russet Leather Softener, eto. 

AVERELL « THAYER 



^9 
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(iPATENTBD) 



— for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




Tbe Keith System 



(PATBNTJOD) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

HarcrkiU, MttMckiuttto, U. S. A 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHOE FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

Published Every Saturday in Ike Essex ftyildiag, 683 Atlantic Awe., and 212 Essex 

St., Boston, U. S. A. $2.00 per Year, Foreign* $3.00 ; Sample Copy 5 cents 

Conducted by RUPERT B. ROGERS. 

Entered at the Boston Postofice as 2nd Class Mall Matter. 



VOLUME XL1X. 



NOVEMBER 8, 1913 



NUMBER 6 



It is the purpose of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING to render 
to all of its advertisers impartially the best possible service 
both through the columns of the magazine and by supplying 
other special information. 

We cannot solicit order for one of our patrons without 
doing an injustice to others in the same line. Our advertising 
patronage is not based on what our solicitors can personally do 
for you, but on the merits of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING be- 
cause of its world-wide circulation. 



REGISTRATION OF DESIGNS. 



A movement is on foot father- 
ed by the National Registration 
League to secure the enactment 
of a law providing for the regis- 
tration of merchandise designs, 
so that a manufacturer bringing 
out a new style in laces, textiles, 
boots and shoes, and other lines, 
may be protected by the Govern- 
ment in the manufacture of 
such designs. The law is expect- 
ed to take something the form 
of the present copyright law, 
except tiiat it will be applied to 
commercial designs. 

While there are many good ar- 
guments presented for the enact- 
ment of such a law, it is difficult 
to see just where to draw the 
line in determining as to whether 
a design is eligible for registry. 
Among the thousands of manu- 
facturers making various lines of 
merchandise, new designs are be- 
ing developed daily. Some of 
these are salable only one season, 
and it would seem to be hardly . 
fair for the Government to issue 
registry certificates on applica- 
tion, which would be the only 



feasible way in whi«h such regis- 
try could be made without en- 
tailing a lot of time and expense 
in proving originality. 
# Such a law, it seems to us, 
would be a rather dangerous one, 
and o»n<e which would lead to a 
great many complications and 
further tend to restrict the ex- 
tension of business in all lines, 
which is based to a large exteat 
upon the individual initiative of 
manufacturers iui bringing out 
special designs. Many designs, 
while not entirely original, are 
enough different and yet enough 
sfmilar to other designs to result 
in large business for the manu- 
facturer. 

Take, for instance, the kidney 
heel design on women's shoes. 
If the" originality of this style 
was to be protected by Govern- 
ment registry, it would greatly 
restrict the output of this par- 
ticular style of shoe and might 
even tend to destroy its popular- 
ity because of the limited num- 
ber which could be produced by 
any one concern. 
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Changing styles are dependent 
upon new designs not only in 
laces and dry goods, but also in 
footwear, and it is the opportun- 
ity of all manufacturers con- 
forming their product to a 
general inew design or style that 
makes that style popular and 
creates, business for the producer. 
With our present copyright and 
patent laws, it seems that the op- 
portunity for monopoly in inven- 
tion and design is sufficietntly pro- 
vided for without additional en- 
actments along the line advocated 
by the National Registration 
League. 



GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL 
AGENTS. 

The plan of Secretary of Com- 
merce Red field to assist in the 
exportation of American manu- 
factures will, we believe, appeal 
to all business men and encourage 
them to extend their trade 
abroad. 

The plan, as outlined, will con- 
sist in the establishing of com- 
mercial attaches to American 
embassies in at least fourteen of 
the important cities in foreign 
countries. These men will be un- 
der the supervision of the De- 
partment of Commerce and will 
report direct to it. The salary of 
$4,000 to $5,000 per annum will, 
it is believed, attract men of in- 
telligence to the positions. 

The Commercial attache will 
devote his entire time to commer- 
cial affairs, leaving diplomatic 
matters to the embassador or con- 
sul. Another feature of the plan 
provides for the establishment of 
branch offices of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce in large Ameri- 
can cities, such as New York, Chi- 
cago. San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, etc., so that inquiries in 
the several districts could be ad- 
dressed direct to the nearest of- 
fice, which office will be supplied 
with the information gathered 
by the commercial agents abroad. 
It is further the plan to have 
the commercial agents upon their 
return deliver lectures before 
business organizations in which 
the vital points of information 
gathered will be given to business 
men. 



If such a plan could be suc- 
cessfully introduced, it ought to 
prove of immense advantage to 
manufacturers who desire ac- 
curate data regarding trade con- 
ditions in foreign lands. Such a 
development if properly carried 
out means a step forward in 
the assistance of business men 
through Government depart- 
ments. 



BETTER OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SHOE EXPORTERS. 

An American consul from 
Sicily reports that, "As was pre- 
dicted in the report for 1911, 
there was a marked increase in 
the demand for American foot- 
wear; the sales during 1912 al- 
most doubled. 

44 The largest wholesale import- 
er of American footwear states 
that while in 1911 he imported 
$30,000 worth, he disposed of 
$50,000 worth in 1912 and that 
his purchases during the first six 
months of 1913 amounted to $70,- 
000 in value. He, however, com- 
plains of the difficulty experi- 
enced in promptly replenishing 
his customers with sizes and 
styles of shoes in which he has 
run short, and claims this i6 due 
to the lorag delay on the part of 
the American manufacturer in 
shipping goods ordered. Prompt 
attention to orders * received and 
more liberal terms of credit 
would undoubtedly serve to con- 
siderably increase the sale of 
American shoes in Sicily. 

"About the beginning of 1913 
a new shoe factory was establish- 
ed in this consular district. It is 
equipped with 30 machines, of 
various types of American manu- 
facture and turns out about 350 
pairs of shoes per day, which it 
is expected to increase to 500 
pairs when the workmen have 
learned how to rum the machines. 



EDITORIAL PROFITS. 

An editor who started about 
twenty-five years ago with only 
fifty-five cents is now worth 
$100,000. His accumulation of 
wealth is ow T ing to his frugality, 
good habits, strict attention to 
business, anld the fact that an 
uncle died and left him $99,999. 
— Editor and Publisher. 
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be madte, the cost of labor and 
material, general expenses, etc., 
counted before we predeterminate 
results. In other words, we have 
to resort to what we might call 
research work, and while here, I 
want to say that all the informa- 
tion it is possible to obtain on! the 
subject is lvofne too much to solve 
the difficult problem of ascertain- 
ing the; cost of production. Gudss 
work means sure failure, and be- 
fore a cost accounting system is 
installed, every book or document 
it is possible to obtain, should be 
consulted and thoroughly studied. 



and in larg»e factories run up in- 
to the thousands of dollars. 

The writer cannot refrain from 
giving an example that has 
caused him to devote a good deal 
of study on the cost of produc- 
tion. One day, about eight years 
ago, he was in one of the largiest 
shoe factories of this country. 
They were manufacturing an imi- 
tation welt McKay shoe, which 
they were specializing on and 
manufacturing in large quanti- 
ties. A medium sole was being 
utilized, oln which a piece of 
welting was fair-stitched around 
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the forepart. The superintendent 
was anxious to improve the prod- 
uct and made several pains, run- 
ning the welting down on each 
side of the shank to the heel, 
like a Goodyear welt. So pleased 
was he, that he submitted it to 
the general manager in the 
writer's presence, feeling confi- 
dent that it would meet his 
hearty approval. Wlell, does the 
writer remember the general man- 
ager's words. Every word was 
true to the point and sound busi- 
ness, for he was one of the most 
successful manufacturers from a 
financial standpoint in this coun- 
try. He said to the superintend- 
ent: "I agree with you Mr. , 

it does make the shoe somewhat 
better. How much per shoe will 
it cost J ' ' The superintendent said : 
"Three-fourths of a cent, that is, 
11-2 cents per pair, 54 cents per 
case. We are making on! an aver- 
age 100 cases per day, and it 
will cost us $54.00 per day more, 
$324,00 per week." He kept oln 
figuring "$1,404.00 per month, 
and $16,848.00 per year." "How 
many pairs of shoes will we have 
to sell to make that much profit J" 
the manager asked. The supiarin- 
tendent was willing to give up, 
but he proceeded to figure it out, 
and when the figures were ex- 
hausted, he said, "I'll agree they 
are better, they look better to us, 
but the difference is small, even 
to us, and the merchant and cus- 
tomer will never notice the dif- 
ference ." When he was through, 
I thought the superintendent's 
proposition sieemed about the 
most unbusiness-like thing I ever 
heard, although before the gen- 
eral manager presented the facts 
and figures, I heartily agnefed 
with the superintendent ajnd 
thought he had made a great dis- 
covery. I was a young man then, 
and the general manager's argu- 
ment made an imprlefcsion on me 
and taught me two things I have 
never forgotten : first, to mind the 
little things, second, to have a 
complete and thorough knowl- 
edge of your business, ev|en down 
to the most minute detail and 
sub-detail. What little success I 
have attained in the manufacture 



of ghoes, I owe, in a great mjeas- 
ure, to that lesson of leas than 
five minutes' duration. 

Through business associates, I 
learned that the profit that year 
in this factory was a few hundred 
dollars short of the $16,484.00, 
the amount it would have cost to 
add the three-fourths of a cent per 
pair. In this case, we see where 
not only the fraction of a cent 
saved the factory from a consid- 
erable loss, but made for it a 
fairly remunerative dividend. 



THE RUBBER SOLE. 

The writer has seen some men's 
and women's fine shoes with rub- 
ber at the center of the forepart 
of the sole. This rubber cushion 
was elevated enough to support 
the foot independently of the 
leather surrounding it, and as it 
did not show, once the shoe was 
on the foot, there could be no 
objection to its use on a fine 
shoe. The greatest objection to 
rubber heels and soles has been 
due to the quick wearing out of 
the edge, which gave the whole 
shoe a bad appearance. This rub- 
ber is applied with first quality 
cement and then stitched on the 
sole before the sole laying op- 
eration. Some shoe men claim 
that cementing on is sufficient and 
that the stitching is only an ad- 
ditional operation not absolutely 
necessary. This is perhaps true 
when the rubber is of the very 
best quality and the cement like- 
wise of the best quality. The best 
cement in the world will not hold 
alone a rubber composition, but 
will hold a pure rubber sole. Take 
a turn shoe for example and ap- 
ply a pure rubber sole to the well 
leveled bottom, and in that case 
good cement will be all that is 
needed to hold permanently the 
rubber sole to the shoe. It has 
been done, and under the most 
severe tests has proven entirely 
practical. 



— When you start an advertis- 
ing plan or campaign, stick to it 
until it makes good. Experiments 
in advertising result in only waste 
of money. 
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System for Storing Lasts. 

Question With Answer as Given by One 
of Our Correspondents. 

The Lasts and the sizes most used, should always 
be placed in a position the most easily gotten at. 

Economy of motion, time, floor space, should foe 
kept in view continually while t»be building is being 
planned. 



October 7, 1913, 
American Shoemaking, 
212 Essex Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: — 

We have noted, with interest, 
in your magazine, different "Lay 
Outs" of different departments 
in factories, but we have never 
noticed a good lay-out for a last 
room, independent of the factory 
or bottoming room, that is, a 



We manufacture men's and wo- 
men's fine welt shoes in a fac- 
tory of moderate capacity. 

The room would be required to 
hold between 25,000 and 30,000 
pairs of lasts, 90 per cent of 
which are men's and 10 per cent 
women 's. 

The diagram given below shows 
the present arrangement of the 
factory : 

Very truly yours, 
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room that is used for nothing 
else but for storing active lasts. 

If you can furnish us with 
some information regarding this, 
or publish a lay-out for a room, 
showing style of racks, etc., we 
would be very much obliged to 
you, or if you can put) us in touch 
with someone that can give us 
some up-to-date information re- 
garding this, we would thank you 
to do so. 



ANOTHER ARRANGEMENT 
FOR THE LAST ROOM. 

Editor of American Shoemaking, 
Dear Sir: — 

I have given some considerable 
study to the factory diagram 
which you sent me when you ask- 
ed my opinion about the location 
and layout of a last room for a 
factory manufacturing Goodyear 
shoes. In looking at this diagram, 
you will notice that, as presently 
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laid out, lasts would be placed 
upon racks in the last room and 
would then be hauled through the 
alley-way to the bottoming room, 
and thence pushed across the end 
of the bottoming room, before 
reaching the lasters. This long 
haul should be avoided, if rear- 
rangement can bring about such 
avoidance. It would undoubted- 
ly be impossible to place this last 
room near the lasters on the front 
of the building next the street, 
because there would undoubtedly 
be no room between the factory 
and the street. 

It might be possible to so re- 
arrange the room, as to place the 



the well to the house, but when 
the young lad came home from 
school one day and sitting down 
with pencil and paper, showed 
the old man that he had walked, 
during the last thirty years, 
about three thousand miles to and 
from the pump, he put in a water 
system right away. 

Little leaks that are continuous, 
run into immense totals almost 
unnoticed. 

The present position of. the last 
room could perhaps, not be bet- 
tered, unless there is room on the 
land to build a last room 
outside of one of the ells. In 
this case it might be desirable 



Last Room, Q 



Jb 



3: 



k 



f; S 2 



lasters over on the side of the 
bottoming room, next to where 
the last room now is, and let the 
work progress around the room 
in a direction opposite to what 
it now does. While this rear- 
rangement would take some time 
and cost some money, it would 
be, after all, a considerable sav- 
ings when one considers that lasts 
must be hauled clear across this 
room many times every day, three 
hundred working days in every 
year. 

These trifling but continuous 
wastes are a good deal like that 
of the farmer, who was satisfied 
to lug his water in a pail from 






to begin the lasting operation 
right next to the last room at the 
end of one of the ells, say, where 
the treeing room is now, for in- 
stance. This w^ould be a far 
better place for the lasting to be- 
gin, because the sole leather room 
would be directly underneath. 

If the last room is to maintain 
its present position, I would sug- 
gest that the alley-way F, (See 
Fig. 2) be built flush with the end 
of the last room so that racks 
pushed through the alley-way 
would enter the last room next 
to one end, so as to' allow the util- 
ization of the largest possible 
amount of space' for last bins run- 
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ning lengthwise of the room. The 
alley-way should be wide enough 
to allow for the passing of racks 
both going and coming, and the 
space between the tiers of last 
bins should be wide enough to 
allow the entrance of two racks 
at once, so that if desirable cases 
may be made up from last bins on 
both sides of a space at the same 
time. Where tiers of last bins 
are placed against the side of the 
building, windows for lighting 
purposes can be placed only 
in the ends of the build- 
ing, and electric light lamps, 
easy to be carried from bin to 





LasC B/ns 
Fi$3 

bin, and raised and lowered, 
should be placed at convenient 
distances along each of the 
spaces. The double last bins, 
such as are shown in tiers M and 
N, may be made on some modifi- 
cation of figure number 3. Figure 
3 is an end view of these last bins 
such as might be obtained if one 
stood where the figure F is, in the 
last room, and looked towards 
the tier which is lettered N. These 
last bins should not be made large 
enough to allow of any waste 
space, for it is better to give two 
adjacent bins to one size of lasts, 
than it is to have a large part of 
the bins in the tier half empty. 

If one wishes to be very eco- 
nomical of floor space, bins may 
be tiered up nearly to the ceil- 
ing. In some last rooms, however, 
where floor space is not too .ex- 



pensive, the tiers of bins are not 
too high for the upper stock, if 
cased on wire hangers, and hung 
overhead, so that the last room 
men may not only make up the 
cases of lasts in this room, but 
may also put up the upper stock. 
As the writer said in a former 
article, the manufacturer him- 
self, or the superintendent, or 
foreman, who is on the ground 
and is familiar with the condi- 
tions, can far better lay out a 
last room of this kind, than can 
one who is .entirely unfamiliar 
with the. conditions. The prin- 
cipal idea, however, in construct- 
ing such a room, is to have a 
separate place for each size, 
width, and style of last and to 
keep those lasts in their separate 
places. The lasts and the sizes 
most used, should always be 
placed in a position the most 
easily gotten at, and economy of 
motion, time, and floor space, 
should be kept in view continu- 
ally while the building is being 
planned. 



HOW TO ORDER WOOD 
HEELS. 

With the tremendous demand 
for wood heels which is apparent 
at this time, it is important that 
the manufacturer give some con- 
sideration to proper ordering. So 
many styles and heights of heels 
are made, and the condition of 
the heel-seat is so essential to 
the proper adjustment of the heel 
•that it is necessary to inform the 
wood heel manufacturers fully 
regarding these conditions when 
placing orders. 

AVe are publishing below direc- 
tions which have been furnished 
by a' wood heel manufacturer and 
Which may be of service to shoe 
manufacturers when ordering 
these goods. 

" State height, size of heel seat, 
style of heel, style number, 
whether the) heel is to be breasted 
front or lap front, finish of top 
pieces, plain nailed, slugged 
only, slugged and one screw or 
slugged and three screws. State 
if black top or buff top is want- 
ed, also if black breast or buff 
breast is wanted. 
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" Cuban heele are made lap 
front and breasted and both 
straight aoid curve fronts. Half 
Louis are made both lap front 
and breasted, French Militaries 
are made breasted only and 
Louis, French Louis and Cuban 
Louis have no breasting leather, 
the sole having to be split covers 
this." 

All heels are measured for 
height, at the breast on the side. 
Louis and Half Louis are meas- 
ured at the innermost point of 
the curve at the breast on the 
side. State if the height ordered 
includes top-lift or not. 

Get from your manufacturer a 
line of sizes or patterns covering 
the heel-seat, sizes from 2's to 
10's, and you can then base all 
heel-«eat sizes, no matter what 
style, by these sizes. 

If you want your heels to tread 
properly on the shoe, send to the 
heel manufacturer a shoe proper- 
ly cut down, so that they can fit 
the heel. If you cannot send a 
shoe, send a last: but the only 
way a proper fit can be guaran- 
teed is to have the shoe itself. 

State if Cuban Curve, Cuban 
Louis. Louis, Half Louis. Cuban 
Straight, and so on, and give 
style number of manufacturer if 
possible. 

LEATHER "LOUIS" HEELS. 

Kidney heels of leatherboard, 
fittingly called "leather Louis" 
heels, now are put on to many 
boots made in Lynn. Some manu- 
facturers are making a specially 
of them. They claim some pretty 
Strang advantages from them. 
The heels may be added to a 
welt shoe at an increased cost 
of not more than ten cents a pair. 
They are a substitute fur wood 
heels, which cost 50 '-♦".lis or 
more a pair for the heel and tLe 
expense of attaching it. Besides, 
the "leather Louis" heels may 
be nailed as firmly to a welt shoe 
as an ordinary heel. There is no 
danger of their breaking whefci 
heel nails are driven into them, 
as is the case with wood heels, 
nor will they come off after they 
are nailed. When used on welt 
shoes, the outersole may be split, 
and the grain split may be work- 



ed into the breast of the heel and 
cemented. It may be made very 
neat and smooth. If the heel is 
finished nicely, it will look^ about 
as good as a genuine Louis heel 
of wood. Its cost is from 30 to 
40 cents a pair less than is the 
cost of wood heels. Of course, the 
item of expense isn't of so great 
importance in the real high-class 
trade, for it will cheerfully pay 
50 cents more a pair for wood 
heel shoes for street wear. 



THE MULTI SHOE COVER. 

Now that the white and color- 
ed shoe season is at hand, the de- 
mand for some method of keeping 
the shoes clean is once more mak- 
ing itself manifest. 

One of the popular methods of 
protecting the upper is the Multi 
Shoe Cover, which consists of a 
canvas cover made to the shape 
of the shoe to which is attached 
by chain stitch a narrow strip of 




rubber cloth which holds the 
cover in position, being sewed in- 
to the inner seam when attaching 
the welt. 

A feature of this cover is that 
the rubber strip can be instantly 
separated from the main part of 
the cover by pulling the end of 
the thread of the chain stitch 
seam. As a result only the rub- 
ber strip is wasted, the main part 
of the cover remaining intact for 
re-use. 



RUBBER SOLED SATIN SHOE. 

A growing evidence of the 
popularity of the rubber sole is 
seen in the production of satin 
dancing pumps made with such 
soles. The shoe trade has been 
accustomed to regard the rubber 
sole as strictly intended for out- 
ing wear, but the development of 
a delicate shoe made of satin ma- 
terial and equipped with rubber 
soles is evidence that the field for 
the use of such soles is rapidly 
broadening out. 
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Sole Leather Costs. 

An English View With Comments on Cost 

Sheets Previously Published in 

American Shoemaking. 



To the beginner some metjhod or principle 
must be laid down by which he may obtain his 
original or first costs. 



As a constant reader of "Amer- 
ican Shoemaking," and keenly in- 
terested in all matters relating to 
costs, either materials, depart- 
ments, or prime costs, I always 
follow with interest your articles 
on these subjects, and so have 
read all the details of your bot- 
tom stock costings in recent issues 
up to June 21. 

When one considers that up to 
60 per cent of a finished boot 
may be represented by material, 
the importance of this, from a 
cost point of view, is at once ap- 
parent, either for upper stock 
or bottoms. 

But, as I take it, that the pur- 
pose on your paper is largely edu- 
cational, I agree, when you s ay 
that in dealing with costs some 
actual and reliable figures are es- 
sential, but although these have 
been given in great detail and 
with great care in the recent 
bottom stock costing, I am of the 
opinion that they fall short in 
their educational value, because 
they have not explained the un- 
derlying principles of "Cost 
Building," which is of the first 
importance to a student or a be- 
ginner. 

However accurate and reliable 
proven figures may be (and I do 
not queston this, taken on the 
whole), it appears to be that a 
system should be given by which 
a student of the subject may be 
able to build up his own costs on 
hig own particular class of ma- 
terial or shape of die, which may 
be quite different to the one under 
consideration. Acting, therefore, 
on your hint, "That you will be 
glad to receive inquiries or sug- 
gestions regarding other meth- 
ods," I beg to submit a method 
of the principle and practice of 



cost building which I think is 
sound and which might be of in- 
terest to your readers. 

Tours Faithfully, 

"HEDSON." 

COST BUILDING. 

By "Hedson," Northamp- 
ton, England. 
Illustrated on the 100 Slaughter 
Sides in Issues of June 7, 14, 
and 21 of American Shoe- 
making. 
Although the area contained in 
a given weight is of importance 
even when material is bought by 
the pound, the basis of the result- 
ing costs must be that of weight : 

(a) The initial cost per lb. 

(b) The "cut value" per lb. 
of the material produced. 

The method employed is this : — 

1. Material first cut up and 
sorted into shapes and qualities. 

2. The exact weights to be en- 
tered on costing sheet with de- 
scription, commencing with the 
prime grade product down to the 
lowest grade. 

Here a principle must be 
stated: "The value of inferior 
material must be costed at a price 
at which it could bel produced out 
of leather bought for that par- 
ticular purpose." 

Thus, all inside stuff as insoles, 
slips, mid8oles, etc., must be first 
priced at their value; this would 
be obtained from costings of ma- 
terial cut up for the purpose, or 
at the value at which they could 
be purchased ready cut. 

3. Commencing with the low- 
est value carry out each item at 
its alloted cut value per lb. un- 
til you get up to the prime prod- 
uct, which, in this case, is out- 
soles and top pieces. 
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4. Subtract the total product 
of inferior grades from the orig- 
inal cost and the remainder will 
equal the cost of prime product. 
This, divided by the total num- 
ber of pounds (prime) will give 
the average cut value ; in this case 
it equals 1-6 per lb. (See Page — ) 



We have now the whole ma- 
terial, with its priced "cut value" 
per pound. 

Note : — The percentage of prod- 
duct should be worked out as 
shown and kept for reference and 
comparison against future cost- 
ings, both for percentage of 
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5. The sorted value is then ob- 
tained by costing the middle 
grade at the average 1-6. The 
lower quality at the price it 
might be cut at out of cheaper 
material (or its value), and the 
remainder is alloted to the prime 
product. (In this case for con- 
venience, it is graded into 1-7, 
1-6. 1-5, and 1-4 per lb.) 



prime product as well as percent- 
age of waste scrap made. 

Next we come to costs per pair 
on Page ? 

6. Sort all the soles of each 
quality -into substances of iron 
and set them out as shown with 
number of pairs and weight. 

7. Carry out each line by 
weight at its cut value per pound 
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and divide the amount by the 
number of pairs: the result will 
give the cost per pair in each 
case. This is illustrated fully on 
page ????, and they are costed 
to the nearest fraction per pair. 
Note: — The price obtained in 
column P will determine whether 
stock has been sorted correctly to 
iron substance. It will be noted 
there is a difference as substance 
decreases, although not uniform. 
If an exact difference was wanted 
some slight readjustment could 



method could be applied to every 
costing, but it appears to the 
writer that to the beginner some 
method or principles must be 
laid down by which he may ob- 
tain his original or first costs, and 
also enable him to know how to 
compare results of --different stock 
by the standards set up, and fur- 
ther to ascertain, by his figures, 
which lines are best to purchase, 
and if new lines are bought, how 
to cost them on a proper basis so 
as to be quite sure of his results. 



♦Ten pounds Boys' soles omitted in your summary. (See Red Book) 



be made or greater care used in 
exact sorting. 
Resulting Factors: — 

1. Material cut up and cut 
values determined. 

2. Percentages shown for fu- 
ture reference and comparison. 

3. Regularity of sorting shown 
by resulting prices per pair. 

4. The relative cost of differ- 
ent shapes when of same cut 
value; also difference between 
youths,' boys,' etc. 

It is not advocated that this 



— If you have not appreciated 
the importance of the little leaks 
in the business it is because you 
have looked at them singly. Make 
a list of them and find the total 
and you will sit up and take 
notice. 



—Don't forget that you set out 
last January to establish a new 
record this year. Even if you are 
still behind last year there is time 
enough to make good yet. 
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rted in your making room ? Every time a 
5 several inches of WASTE. And again 
d machine, much welting is grooved with 
ise further waste. 

\Y IS HERE: 

NAL EXPENSE 



J" GROOVE 
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/" GROOVE 
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)F GROOVE AND BEVEL 

IC ADAPTED TO ANY WEIGHT 
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Note a Few 
of the 
Possibilities 



of our own invention in a manner which 
ii joint from end to end, and with a groove 
width throughout. 

Bkton Rand Co. Welting 

. of which EVERY INCH is available. 
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INY, Brockton, U. S. A. 
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THE TELiB8CX>PB LAST. 
A Divided Last — Heel Portion Tele- 
scopes Forepart — A Product of 
tho Stnrgis-Jone* Ljtst Co. 

The Telescope is an improved di- 
vided last which gets its name from 
the fact that, unldke the ordinary 
hinged last, the heel part telescopes 
the forepart. This shortens the last 
more than is possible with ordinary 
hinge lasts and makes it extremely 
easy to insert or remove from t/he 
shoe. Another feature is the spring 



thimble are protected by the Fitz 
patents, wfoich are owned by the 
Sturgis-Jones Last Co. of Brockton, 
Mass. 

The Sturgis-Jones Last Co. have 
a thoroughly modern plant, equipped 
with the very best of machinery, 
which enables them to produce the 
Telescope, as well as block lasts of 
all kinds of a superior quality, at 
close prices, and to guarantee their 
customers the best possible service, 
including prompt delivery of orders. 
In fact, their slogan, "Better Lasts 
for Less Money," is made certain by 
a splendid factory equipped with 
every known device for convenience 
in operation and economy in pro- 
duction, under the management of 
men wiho have spent a life-time in 
the last making industry. 

The factory is a two-story build- 
ing of fireproof construction and in- 
cludes facilities for storing blocks 
in addition to an unusually com* 
ptete equipment of automatic ma- 
chinery. Special attention has been 
given to proper lighting and to 
economical use of power, individual 
electric motors being employed in 
operating most of the machines. A 
spur track 'has been so installed 
that blocks can be 'unloaded, direct- 
ly into Che storage bins and ship- 



Carl Li. Sturgis 



construction which snaps the heel 
portion back into place when the 
last is removed or inserted. 

The form of construction is such 
that very little wood is removed 
from the last in making and it is, 
therefore, stronger than other makes 
of divided lasts. In its manufacture 
improved machines and economical 
methods have been employed, so 
that it is sold at only a trifle higher 
price than the ordinary block last. 

The advantage of divided lasts 
has long been recognized by every 
shoe manufacturer, but owing to the 
'higher prices at which such lasts 
have been sold, their use has here- 
tofore .been neglected by many man- 
ufacturers who otherwise would use 
them. With the general introduc- 
tion of the Telescope, the expense 
will be so largely reduced that every 
manufacturer can afford to install 
them. The Telescope will be made 
in all sizes, from infants' to men's. 

It is equipped with a special mal- 
leable iron thimble, which prevents 
breakage at the heeling operation 
and which is also controlled by the 
above company. Both the last and 



Paul S. Jones 

ments of finished lasts can be trans- 
ferred directly from the shipping 
room to the car. An auto delivery 
service is a feature of the /business 
and a large garage for storage of 
auto trucks and automobtfles for the 
management is provided. 

In addition to the factory at 
Brockton, Mass., illustration of 
which ds shown herewith/, the com- 
pany <has a Boston office at 195 
Essex street. 
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IF IT BEARS 
1HIS NARK 



You Can Rely 
Upon The Quality 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Boston, Mass. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them, 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

Following is a list of the patents 
issued during the current week, fur- 
ther information regarding which 
may be had through application to 
the office of American Shoemaking. 

Sewing Machine — No. 1,076,87.8, 
to Andrew Eppler. 

Buttonhole Piece — No. 1,076,764, 
to Frank L. Harmon. 

Knife for Leather Skiving Ma- 
chines — No. 1,076,934, to Alexander 
M. Alexander. 

Lock Stitch Sewing Machine — »No. 
1,076,9*51, to Augustus G. Chase. 

Machine for Making Heel Logs. — 
No. 1,076,742, to Wendell P. Boa- 
worth. 

Riding Boot and Legging — No. 1,- 
076,845, to Nathan C. Shiverick. 

Machine for Use in the Manufac-. 
ture of Boots and Shoes — No. 1,076,- 
940, to Orrell Ash ton. 



BUFFING MACHINE. 
No. 1,076,468. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Frederick A. Thurston on an in- 
vention which relates to a machine 
for buffing articles of sheet material 
and is especially adapted to buff 
shoe counters. Said shoe counters 
are made of different materials, 
such as leatherboard, and they are 
liard and difficult to bring to an 



i f 'm*i\*Li. 




even and beveled edge. They are, 
therefore, first submitted to a 
■skiving machine which skives off 
the edge of the article at an angle 
and then are subsequently run 
through a buffing machine to still 
further reduce the edge of the ar- 



ticle in thickness and to smooth off 
the roughnesses left by the skiving 
machine. 

The invention relates particularly 
to the construction of the roll or 
movalble feed member whereby the 
counter is held in contact with a 
sandpaper covered buffing roll also 
constituting a feed roll. 



SHOE 



STIFFENER BLANK* 
No. 1,076,541. 

Letters patent 'have been granted 
William B. Arnold on an invention 
which relates to shoe stiffener 
blanks. 

In order that the principle of the 
invention may be clearly understood, 




>'i*« 



a single embodiment thereof has 
been disclosed in the accompanying 
drawing. 

In the particular embodiment of 
this invention selected for illustra- 
tion herein, referring first to Fig. 
1, a sheet is shown, preferably 
though not necessarily of leather, 
and which ordinarily may be a side 
of sole leather roughly trimmed, 
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but here shown as truly rectangular 
for convenience and clearness of il- 
lustration. 

In accordance with this invention, 
this sheet is slit along longitudinal 
and preferably parallel lines, the 
slits being in each case beveled. For 
the most economical manufacture 
these bevels should be alternately 
in opposite directions, so that the 
strips formed thereby will have their 
opposite edges oppositely beveled, 
the strips themselves presenting a 
greater width at one than, at the op- 
posite face. To be sure, the strips 
so formed present the grain face al- 
ternately at the narrow and at the 
wide faces, but this is not of ma- 
terial concern where the greatest 
economy of stock is desired. The 
strips formed by the longitudinal 
slitting are then transversely sev- 
ered, or substantially so, by cutting 
or slitting along preferably parallel 
lines, which are also beveled or in- 
clined and, as shown, preferably 
similarly beveled so that the blanks 
formed thereby are nested, so to 
speak, one overlapping the other. 

It will be observed that practical- 
ly no stock whatsoever is wasted in 
the production of stiffeners in the 
manner herein provided for. The 
only waste that exists is that due 
to the change in outline of the stiff- 
ener from the blank shown in ^"ig. 
3, but it will be noticed that *»<en 
the blank article, its lower edge 
being straight and presenting right- 
angled corners clipped at 8 — 8 so 
that the waste here is reduced to a 
minimum and, Ibecause the waste at 
these points is of the thinned or 
beveled stock, is still further re- 
duced. 

This invention permits ordinarily 
more than ninety per cent of the 
original stock or blank to be actual- 
ly utilized in the completed articles 
therefrom and the result is that a 
quality of stock may be used to the 
improvement of the article in which 
it is incorporated at the same or less 
cost as compared with stiffeners 
made in accordance with the pre- 
vailing methods. 



MACHINE FOR USB IN THE MAN- 
UFACTURE OF ROOTS AND 
SHOES. 
No. 1,076,940. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Orrell Ashton on an invention which 
relates to machines for use in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes and 
particularity to shoe shaping ma- 
chines. 

The invention is herein shown as 
embodied in a machine of the type 
disclosed in United States Letters 
Patent No. 1,030,837, granted June 
25, 1912. This type of machine 
comprises a rotairy beater which in- 
cludes a very rapidly rotated car- 
rier or hub having annular end 
disks, between which disks extend 
stems or rods arranged around the 
periphery of the cairrier and sup- 



porting an annular series of beating 
elements which strike a very rapid 
succession of light blows. The beat- 
ing elements are arranged to be held 
out radially from the carrier by cen- 
trifugal force in normal operative 
position while the beater is rotat- 
ing, and to yield inwardly when 
they strike the work. Machines of 
this type are employed^ with great 
success in pounding up the overlast- 
ed marginal portions of shoe upper 
at the sides of the heel seat and, in 
some classes of work, along the 
sides of the shank portion and fore- 
part of the shoe bottom. 

An object of the present invention 
is to provide for a machine of the 
type above outlined new and im- 
proved beating elements, the advan- 
tages of which include especial 
adaptability for leveling the surface 
being beaten. 



Tho St^le of 




depends to considerable extent 
upon the shank. The latest style 
in HIGH GRADE shoes is the 

"Egg Shape" and 



"Cottage Bottoms 



ff 



To meet this requirement we have 
produced a new Custom Shank 
made of selected leatherboard . 
Cheaper and better than solid 
leather, 



MOORE & CO., 



Manufacturers of Shanks 
of all lands. 



Maiden, Mass. 
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Lynn and the North Shore, 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— An increase in the number of 
small shoe manufacturing firms in 
Lynn has been noticed this Call. 
Most of these new small flrme are 
doing business in factories on the 
outskirts of the manufacturing dis- 
trict, or in t!he suburbs, where the 
rent is cheap. They are making 
chiefly McKay shoes for women, 
misses and children, a line of shoes 
that was, it was feared, driven from 
Ijyn/n. Of course, it remains to be 
seen if these manufacturers are 
successful in their effort. Some of 
them are pretty confident jlhat they 
c£n make good in their [business. 
They count a lot on gaining from 
low rents, and from personally man- 
aging their business. 

These new firms are much smaller 
than* are the average Lynn manu- 
facturing -firm. They are made up 
usually of two or more men, who 
have had a practical experience in 
factories, and who are able to turn 
their han<d to moet anything in shoe- 
making. They count on making at 
least a day's pay as a workman in 
the factory, and as much more as 
the business will atand. They sell 
their product chiefly to the whole- 
sale trade. Thereby they are re- 
lieved of most of the expense totf 
selling shoes. 

These small firms have a pretty 
small capital. They employ from 
ten to forty or fifty hands. They 
buy leather and supplies very close- 
iy, at times keeping only a day's 
supply ahead. As they are person- 
ally conducted enterprises, whose 
managers both think and wlork for 
the business, they are able to prac- 
tice some economies of which the 
big firms do not dream. This helps 
them to get a firm footing in busi- 
ness. 

The advent of these new small 
ftrms is hailed with joy by Lynn peo- 
ple generally. Some )o<f them have a 
very good chance to grow <up and 
become good sized firms. 

— A special price list on a Good- 
year-McKay shoe has been granted 
to a Lynn firm by the Goodyear In- 
dependent Operators of Lynn. The 
Goodyear-'McKay shoe is made (by 
sewing the forepart on the Good- 
year welt machine, and the shank 
on the McKay machine. The new 
price list provides for a price of 
1 1-2 cents per pair for sewing the 
Goody ear-McKay shoe, against 13-4 
cents for sewing the regular welt 
shoe. The price for fudge stitching 
on the new shoe is 1 1-2 cents per 
pair. The price for rough rounding 
is eight cents a dozen, against a 
price of nine cents a dozen for the 
regular welt shoe. 



— Sheehan & Eagen, dealers in 
shoe machinery, State street, 'Lynn, 
solid this first week in November, 
the equipment Of the factory at 
Norway, Me., which was operated 
for many years by B. F. Spinney & 
Co. The machinery was sold in lots 
to suit purchasers. Previous to the 
sale, the United Shoe Machinery Co. 
removed its machinery, 'and Faunce 
& Spinney of Lynn, who have taken 
over the business of B. F. Spinney 
& Co., had a portion of the machin- 
ery moved to Lynn. Representa- 
tives of several shoe manufacturing 
firms exaanined the factory, but 
none of them would agree to start 
it up this fall. It is quite possible, 
however, that a firm will take the 
factory next spring. 

— The Bay State Shoe Co. has 
moved from the Newhall factory on 
Eastern avenue to the King factory 
at 95 State street, Lynn, where it 
has fitted up two floors for the man- 
ufacture of McKay shoes for misses 
and children. The company is in- 
corporated, and its officers are as 
follows: David Halbstein, president; 
Israeli Margoiis, treasurer, and Max 
Goldberg, clerk. Samuel Bernstein 
is manager. 

— fThe Rickard Shoe Co., Lynn, is 
now getting out a fine line of wK>- 
men's welt shoes, to retail at $5 a 
pair/ EdJward Rickard is manager of 
this company. He was formerly 
with the R. & G. Shoe Co., Lynn, 
and before that was superintendent 
of the factory of the Watson Shoe 
Co., Lynn. 

— -Harry Chapman, manager of 
the Mexican department of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., with 
headquarters in v Mexico City, is at 
his home in Salem. He came home 
on account of the unsettled condi- 
tion of affairs In Mexico. 

— Jones, Suillivan & Ryan, a new 
Lynn shoe firm, has located at 97 
State street, Lynn. It is fitting up 
to make McKay shoes for growing 
girls, misses, children and infants. 

— W. iF\ Martin Shoe Co., a new 
Salem concern, has its factory in 
complete operation, and is shipping 
shoes. It is fitted up to make 2500 
pairs of shoes a day, nlot 500 pairs, 
as has "been reported. 

— The Consolidated Shoe Co., 
which moved recently from the fac- 
tory of P. Creedon & Co., Boston 
street, Salem, Mass., to the Russ fac- 
tory at Sailem, N. H., began manu- 
facturing in its new quarters the 
1st of November. The Russ factory 
was remodeled to accommodate It. 
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Rapid Hand Method Folding Machines 

Made t« Models to Suit All Requirements 
Ovr System ol Folding Follows Use ol Patterns Absolutely. 



Makes 

perfect 

Corners 

•n 

Blucher, 

Noses and 

Button 

Flies. 



Will 

not 

stretch 

the 

softest 

of 

material 



Work 

Easily 

Guided to 

Gauge 



MODEL B. 
Constant duplicate orders testify to the superiority of these 
machines. 

Placed on trial, and sold on their merits. 
For further information apply to 

P. R. GLASS CO. ""skSSg" Boston, Mass. 



THE NEW DOUBLE HEAD 

NAUMKEAG PNEUMATIC BUFFING MACHINE 



The Naumkeag Buffing Machine. 
Company whose machines are used 
by all the leading shoe manufac- 
turers in every country where 
shoes are made throughout the 
civilized world, is now placing up- 
on the market its .new Double 
Head Pneumatic Machine. Thi9 
machine, we believe, will be fully 
appreciated by the operator as 
well as the manufacturer. 

The machine haa two independ- 
ent heads, giving the operator the 
advantage of two separately regu- 
lated air cushions and abrasive 
coverings, one of which cam be 
used for buffing out the grain in 
the shank of the shoe, and the 

or cleaning and smoothing the entire 
thereby completing the two opera- 

f shanking out and cleaning the shoe 

handling. 

>elieve every operator will appreciate 

provement, as he will save handling 

hoe a second time, as well as chang- 
pads for shanking out and cfleaning 

ry case, which will enable him to do 
deal more work in a given time and 

etter. 

nanufacturer will certainly appreciate 

Droveme-nt in the looks of his shoes. 

iving of one handling means a great 
deal to a fine shoe. The saving In 
time also means a saving in ma- 
chinery, room and power. 

Write for Further Information to 

Naumkeag Buffing Machine Co, 

BEVERLY, MASS. 
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Brockton and South Shore, 

Trade Notes, Personas, Etc. 



The marriage announcement 
of Miss Marie L. Snyder and Everett 
A. Jones has been sent out. Ma*. 
Jones is head of the B. A. Jones 
Co. of Brockton, manufacturers of 
blackings, dressings and shoe sup- 
plies, and Mi£3 Snyder is a daughter 
of T. B. Snyder, Esq., of Fort 
Madison, Iowa, and a well-known 
lawyer in that part of his state. 

— William Rapp, head of the Hub 
Gore Oo. of Brockton, celebrated his 
80th birthday last week. Presents 
were received from his children and 
grandchildren, and a cable from his 
old home in England, tending con- 
gratulations. 

— James Pike, formerly assistant 
foreman at the Regal Shoe Co. dress- 
ing room in Whitman, succeeds 
Waldo I. Ouild as foreman of the 
dressing room at the Stacy-Adams 
Co. factory in Brockton. 

— Herbiert Forbush succeeds 
David Wolfe as foreman of the last- 
ing room at the No. 3 factory of 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. In 
Brockton. 

— Waldo I. Guild has resigned as 
foreman of the dressing room 
at the factory of the Stacy- 
Adams Co. in Brockton, to ac- 
cept a similar position at the R. P. 
Haz&ard Co. factory in Auburn, Me. 
Mr. Guild was, for eight years, fore- 
man of the dressing room at the 
No 3 factory of the George E. Keith 
Co. in Brockton. 

— Edward Jones thas resigned as 
foreman of the No. 3 dressing room 
at the Churchill & Alden Co. plant 
ia Brockton. 

— lEdward Merrill has resigned as - 
foreman of the No. 2 and No. 3 
dressing room of the L. A. Crosse* t 
Co. In No. Abington, to accept a 
similar position in the No. 3 fac- 
tory of the Churchill & Alden Co., 
succeeding Edward Jones. 

— David Wolfe has resigned as 
foreman of the lasting room at the 
No. 3 factory of the W. L. Douglas' 
Shoe Co. in Brockton, after > seven 
years' service in that position. The 
reason he gave was that he thought 
it was an imposition to be obliged 
to register on a time clock in the 
office. 



— Shoe shipments from Brockton 
last week amounted to 10,467 cases, 
forwarded from shipping points as 
follows: Brockton Centre, 3262 
cases; North) End, 6237 cases; Stoiuth 
End, 5150 cases. The total ship- 
ments up to last week are 608,986 
oases, whioh is 12,024 cases more 
than for the same number of weeks 
in 1912. 

— Superintendents and Foremen 
to the number of forty from the 
George E. Keith Co. of Brockton, 
were entertained at the home of 
Hervey Dunham in West Bridge- 
water. This Is the annual affair 
and is greatly enjoyed by all who 
attend. Oscar C. Davis of the Keith 
Co. was toastmaeter, and each one 
present was expected to respond to 
a toast. Refreshments were served 
by Mrs. Dunham and an orchestra 
from Mlddleboro furndshed the mu- 
sic. Mr. Dunham is superintendent 
of the last department at the Keith 
plant. 

— George Bellows, at one time 
foreman of the innersole depart- 
ment at the plant of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Oo. in Brockton, 
passed away at his home in North 
Weymouth, last Sunday. He was 
well known among the foremen in 
the South Shore shoe district. 



A NEW HOTEL IN NEW YORK. 

New York, while well supplied 
with good hotels, now adds another 
modern hotel to her long list. Broad- 
way at 41st street is the very heart 
of the city, and there/ the Hotel Con- 
tinental is located. 

To add tta its attractiveness is 
the fact that it is within good walk- 
ing distance of forty theaters, the 
elegant Pennsylvania station, the 
grand new station of the New York 
Central and the subway and Hud- 
son tunnels. 

The owners of the Continental are 
progressive people and have expend- 
ed $400,000 in improvements, the 
hotel having three hundred attract- 
ive rooms, each with private bath. 
The furnishings are rich in mahog- 
any, with brass bedsteads. 

The hotel will be thrown open to 
the public November 17th, 1913. 



LESSEN THE COST OF ATTACHING 

PAT'D MESH PLATE, FACTORY SHAPE 

"VBH-VBlTr " Rubber Heels _ ^ 

sptoxLrwcEs F- W. WHITCHER CO. 

DEPT. A. BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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PRESENT AM) PROSPECTIVE 

CONDITIONS IN THE SHOE 

MANUFACTURING TRADE. 

{Extract from interview with Hon. 

A. S. Kreider in "Shoe and 

Leather Facts") 

Would a shoe manufacturers' 
trust, if it should eventuate* be 
likely to be detrimental to the future 
welfare of the industry? 

*'A shoe manufacturers' trust 
would certainly bring about condi- 
tions greatly to be deplored. It 
could only be brought aJbout and 
maintained by controlling shoe ma- 
chinery, and would perhaps also 
have to include the control of tan- 
neries and retail shae stores as 
well." 

Has the superior shoe machinery 
and service in connection therewith 
manufacturers have had been con- 
ducive to the great progress made 
in the art in this country? 

"Yes, undoubtedly." 

In what respect? 

"The many bright, inventive 
minds that have been employed in 
devising and in the manufacture of 
shoe machinery have resulted in 
producing wonderful labor-saving 
machinery and devices, and these, in 
turn, have led to specialization and 
system izati on by Shoe manufactur- 
ers, all of which has been of great 
advantage toward the economical 
cost of manufacture, as well as 
the improvement of the styles and 
finish of footwear in this country. 
The resultant effect of all this has 
naturally been a corresponding de- 
creased cost. It is largely because 
of these fortuitous conditions that 
we, as American shoe manufactur- 
ers, have been enabled to attain to 
our present pre-eminence among the 
nations of the earth in the import- 
ant matter of the production of 
footwear." 

How is it possible for the Ameri- 
can shoe manufacturer to retain 
this position? 

"By the maintenance of free and 
open competition. By the same 
methods and continued co-operation 
in the perfecting of labor-saving de- 
vices, methods and systems of man- 
ufacture which have distinguished 
our industry in the past, and which 
naturally includes the placing and 
care of the machinery in the most 
advantageous manner." 

Have conditions in regard to the 
equipping of shoe factories with ma- 
chinery and the care and main- 
tenance of the same been advan- 
tageous or otherwise? 

"On the whole, yes; especially so 
to small manufacturers, because it 
has enabled them to secure the 
latest, up-to-date machinery obtain- 
able at the same price, and on the 
same terms as can the larger con- 
cerns." 

Mr. Kreider is a member of Con- 
gress, and president of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers' Association. 



KEEP THOSE EDGES 
GLEAN 



The Novelty 
Protector 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 67 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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FIRE PREVENTION DAY. 

The New England Shoe and Leath- 
er Association, in the October issue 
of its monthly magazine, "New Eng- 
land Shoe and Leather Industry." 
published the following editorial, 
urging its members to join in the 
observance! of "Fire Prevention Day" 
in Massachusetts. 

*' November 10th is to be observed 
as * s Fire Prevention Day" in Massa- 
chusetts tihis year, and we sincerely 
ho^e that every concern affiliated 
*hh our association* having under 
Its control a shoe factory, tannery, 
maahlne shop, warehouse, office 
building or any other structure af- 
fording the starting point for a coto- 
flag ration, will see to it that there 
is a general clean in g-up of all refuse, 
waste and improperly packed ma- 
terial; that all possible mechanical 
aids to the extinction of fire are 
installed and in their proper place; 
that placards are; conspicuously post- 
ed enjoining upon employes the ex- 
ercise of the utmost care in this 
connection, and that a propaganda 
of education in the local public 
schools is started on this day. 

"Our annual fire waste in the 
United States is enormous, largely 
needless and positively disgraceful. 

"This important matter is being 
carefully studied by the Massachu- 
setts Fire Prevention Association, of 
which our association is a member. 
There should not only be an annual 
national 'Fire Prevention Day,' but 
in all mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments there should be a 
Tegular monthly cleaning-up." 

There appears to be a general 
awakening of interest in this im- 
portant subject, and the people of 
the United States are gradually bej> 
Sinning to realize that much of the 
$250,000,000 annual waste from 
fire is avoidable. 

The National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, with which the Massachu- 
setts Association is affiliated, has 
issued a special pamphlet report, 
making suggestions for the improve- 
ment of shoe factories as fire risks. 

In this statement, the leading 
cause of fires in shoe factories is 
given as highly inflammable com- 
pounds, like- rubber cement. 

It is also stated that the lack of 
proper care of factory waste, includ- 
ing cutting-board scrappings, causes 
nearly thirty per cent of all tires 
in shoe factories; and that fires 
from smoking are nearly double that 
of the average of many other manu- 
factories. 

These other points also are made: 

The susceptibility of the stock 
to water damage is the princi* 
cause of most of the large lolsses in 
shoe factories. 

Lack of good fire alarm service 
has been a cause of over thirty per 
cent of the large losses on shoe 
shops. 



Lack otf proper fire protection 
caused 30 per cent of the unneces- 
sarily Large losses in shoe factories. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America has appointed a 
special committee of the Chamber of 
iFire W|aste, and asked that it re- 
port a constructive program. 
(From Thos, F Anderson, secretary 
of New England Shoe and 
Leather Association) . , 
November 1, 1913. 



FRANKLIN P. SHUMWAY CO. 
STRENGTHENS AND EN- 
LARGES FORCES. 

The Franklin P. Shumway Co., 
one of the oldest advertising agen- 
cies in Boston, is enlarging .its force 
of men. Chas. P. Randall, D. J. 
MacNichol, E. D. Clinton Jordan, 
Willis P. Shumway, Arthur H. Mer- 
ritt, Carl E. Shumway and Carl L. 
Fife are now all associated with Mr. 
Shumway, Senior, as stockholders 
in this company. 

Mr. Shumway, who, for over 30 
years, has been one of Boston's 
most successful advertising agents, 
in thus perfecting his organization 
has completed plans he has fteen 
developing for many years, it hav- 
ing always been his ambition to 
permanently establish in Boston an 
advertising agency which should in 
personality, equipment and experi- 
ence be prepared to give New Eng- 
land advertisers the most complete 
service in every respect. 



— M. <W. Fitzgerald of Brockton 
has resigned his position at the 
A. E. Little Co. to succeed John 
Miack as foreman at the Spring vale 
'Me.) factory of the Sears-Roebuck 
Co. Mr. Mack is to go into shoe 
manufacturing in Haverhill. 



— Albert Chandler, who was form- 
erly in the office Of the R. & G. 
Shoe Co., Lynn, is now in the que- 
bracho forests of Argentine for the 
New York Tanning Extract Co. 
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Adams Cutting Dies 
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K. & S. DYE 

Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 



KENT & SMITH 



LYNN. 
MASS. 
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Cut 
Soles 

43 N. MOWTEUjO ST. 
BROCKTON 



■•MfaatHrar* Ant Solas 



GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 

23 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Maaufacturm and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 



PATENT 1 

SPECIALTIES } 



"GUNCH-ADJUSTO "JOW 
'UKCUNCITBOW 



210 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX -TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Description 

NaHonal-Shoe-F1ndii»f|s-Co. 

LYNN. MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



J. V. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 

"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

JOSEPH E. KNOX 6 COMPANY, 



LYNN. MASS. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save money in the packing room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 
S. & P. Lantern Slides 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton, M 



le»rVs» sai-scl Women's 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Maes. 



Heels and Heel 
MACHINERY 

Pieced Neil-leas Heels 
Our Specialty. 

Campeilo Nail-less Hoel Co. 

119 TRIBOU ST. BROCKTON. MASS. 




"Returned" or "In Stock" Footwear 

Can be disposed of by advertising In - 

WHOLESALE BAROAI 

THE MAGAZINE 

1107 Flatlron Bldg., 



THE BABGAIN BUYERS USE 



New York 



City J 
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Industrial Information. 

Notes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
, and Changes in the Trade. 



WORCESTER, MASS. 

The WORCESTER LEATHER 
SUPPLIES CO., of 15 Hermon 
street, manufacturers of soles for 
misses' and children's shoes, have 
taken a five-year lease of the sec- 
ond story of the new factory build- 
ing at 68 Prescott street, and will 
soon take possession. The quarters 
will give' the company 8200 square 
feet of fltoor space, enabling it to 
increase its capacity one-third. 
SH-. CATHARINE, ONI. 

The RICE-HULBERT SHOE CO., 
who have been manufacturing shoes 
in Courtland, N. Y., are to move 
their factory across the line and 
manufacture shoes here. They make 
shoes for lumbermen and tennis 
players. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

The AMERICAN HAND SEWED 
SHOE CO. recently filed articles of 
incorporation. The Capital stock of 
the company is given at $150,000, 
and the incorporators are A. A. Mc- 
Clure, T. W. Austin and E. G. Mc- 
Gilton. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

A consolidation of the shoe fac- 
tories of IRA J. WEBSTER and the 
WEBSTER-WEBBER SHOE CO. 
fcas been effected and articles of in- 
corporation have been secured un- 
der the new firm name of IRA J. 
WEBSTER CO., Inc. The capital 
stock is $100,000. Mr. Webster has 
been elected president, Howard L. 
Webber, vice-president, and Charles 
L. Briggs, of the firm of Lennox, & 
Briggs, treasurer. For many years 
Mr. Webster has been engaged in 
the manufacture of women's McKay 
shoes, while the Webster-Wetyber 
Shoe Co., in which he is also in- 
terested, (has made women's Good- 
year welts* . | ^ 
READING, PA. 

H. M. AUbright and M. Stanley 
have formed a partnership for the 
purpose of manufacturing and sell- 
ing shoes under the name of the AL- 
BRIGHT-STANLEY SHOE MFG. CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The firm name of the HOPKINS 
SHOE & SANDAL CO. has been 
changed to the GEORGE H. HALDY 
SHOE & SANDAL COMPANY. 



XENIA, OHIO. 

At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the XENIA SHOE MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY, the capi- 
tal stock was increased from $100,- 
000 to $150,000. All Cincinnati 
men were elected as new officers tor 
the coming year. The factory wiil 
be run full force fifty weeks in the 
year. 

HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Mr. Charles L. Stevens has leased 
the entire second floor of the new 
fiactory building at 23 Locust street. 
New and up-to-date machinery has 
been installed, and he will handle 
a full line of women's, misses' and 
children's soles and leather pieces. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 

The LIBERTY SHOE MFG. CO. 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $»50,000, and the following of- 
ficers: Max Rothbard, president; 
Frank Zorfas, treasurer, and Sam«uel 
Becherman, clerk. Members of this 
firm were formerly with the R. & 
G. Shoe Co. at Lynn. The firm will 
make welt and McKay shoes. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

The AUSTIN SHOE CO. of tjhis 
city filed incorporation papers at 
Springfield, 111., October 31st. The 
company is incorporated for $5,- 
000.00, fully paid. The incorpora- 
tors are Solomon P. Roderick, presi- 
dent; Lewis C. Alter; vice-president, 
and Geo. Lindon, secretary. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

The RELIABLE SHOE CO., a 
recently organized! company, filed 
incorporation papers with Secretary 
of State Woods. The officers are H. 
J. Campbell, president; J. Berklanld, 
vice-president and general manager, 
and Chas. V. Clark, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Campbell is the owner 
of 80 per cent of the stock. Ten 
per cent is owned by Mr. Berkland 
and 10 per cent by Mr. Clark, all 
fully paid. 
PEABODY, MASS. 

The PHOENIX LEATHER CO. 
have recently opened up a tannery 
in the factory formerly occupied by 
the Van Carr Leather Co. 1 at Walnut 
and Wallis streets, where they are 
manufacturing sheep skins in black 
and colors. 



Eureka! Eureka! Eureka! 
DISCOVERED AT LAST: 

a Box Toe Backing Waterproof Compound which will absolute- 
\y prevent all water ttaint coming through "tan tips." Thus 
eliminating much unnecessary labor caused by stains, wrinkles 
and bunches. Write for samples and forgot your worries. 



EUREKA 
CEMENT GO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South ' Shore SupoHo* 
Cx.SCoounorcUlWf. ( 
Brocktoa, Moss. 
Now 
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NOTES FROM THE GRANITE 
STATE. 

— Aj new factory has been built by 
the citizens of WhitefleWt, N. H., 
tor Bean Bros., who have, for a 
short time, been manufacturing 
welts dn Haverhill, Mass. One mem- 
ber of this firm is the well-known 
Lafayette Bean, who was formerly 
superintendent for many years for 
the Sears-Roebuck Co. of Littleton, 
N. H. 

— The N. B. Thayer 0U>. are build- 
ing a big addition to their factory 
at past Rochester, N, H., which will 
double their floor space and capacity. 
Evidently the Thayer Shoe is a win- 
ner. 

— Mr. Ch&s. T. Porter, formerly 
witJh Weber Bros, of No. Adams, 
Mass., is now assistant superintend- 
ent for N. B. Tftiayer, at East Ro- 
chester. 

— The Iiinsdott Tyler, Wilson Co. 
are erecting a 90-foot addition to 
their factory in Rochester, N. H., to 
accomrtwxJate enlarged business. The 
addition is full width of main fac- 
tory and four stories high. LAn- 
scott and Manning are a combination 
which make such enlargements nec- 
essary. 

— The Wakefield Slipper Co., lo- 
cated at SanJbornville, N. H., are 
just completing the addition of an- 
other story to their factory, which 
will give them one-third more space 
and will add more than that to their 
capacity. . 



A BIG AND BUSY FIRM. 

A. G. Walton & -Co. now have 
their new branch factory in Chel- 
sea, Mass., going to full capacity. 
T)hey are getting out 5,000 pairs a 
day in it. Mr. Flagg is superintend- 
ent. In their main factory at Chel- 
sea, they are getting out 12,000 
pairs a day. Mr. Ounn is superin- 
tendent. They also are operating 
a factory for finishing upper leath- 
er, and a pigskin leather tannery In 
New Hampshire. They do a -big cut 
stock business in their Chelsea fac- 
tory, cutting 'Up thousands of sides 
of leather, and selling the leather 
that they do not want for their own 
shoes. They make McKay shoes 
for boys and girls. Their annual 
production runs up to about 7,500,- 
000 pairs. 



DEATH OF AMOS F. BREED. 

Amos F. Breed died at his home 
in Lynn, Mass., Nov. 3, aged 55 
years. He was the son of a former 
Lynn sjhoe manufacturer, and was 
graduated from Harvard in the same 
class with Col. Roosevelt. He en- 
gaged in shoe manufacturing in 
Lynn as a partner in the firm of 
Shepard, Murphy & Co. He was 
later senior partner in the firm of 
Breed & Badger, cut sole manufac- 
turers, Boston. He was a bachelor. 
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We 

Manifactare 



Rubber Shoe Cements I 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 



If you are interested in a 



SPECIAL CEMENT 
FOR LAYING 
RUBBER SOLES 



We will be pleased to submit samples. 
We believe wc can please you. 



HENRY C. HATCH, Brockton, M*». 
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St. Louis Notes. 

(By Our Special Correspondent.) 



— Geo. W. Julow, superintendent 
of t|he Security factory of the Ham- 
ilton-Brown Shoe Co., is in Ohio, 
spending a few days with his aged 
parents. He will visit the principal 
shoe manufacturing centres beifore 
he returns. Mr. Julow (has been 
with the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 
for 25 years, where he started at 
the bottom and worked his way up 
to superintendent. He is also a 
stockholder in the company. 

— E. Robin, of the United Shoe 
Machinery Co., has returned from 
Mexico anid Moberly, Mo., and says 
the factories there are working to 
their full capacity. The Brown Shoe 
Co. operates the one in Motherly and 
the International Shoe Co. operates 
the one in Mexico. ' 

— Joseph Sohopp (has accepted the 
foremanship of the Security factory 
packing room of the Hamitton- 
Brown Sihoe Co. He came from Min- 
neapolis, where he accepted a posi- 
tion recently. Before going there 
he was with Burrow, Jones & Dyer 
Shoe Co. for a number of years. 

Chas. E. Ross, superintendent of 
the American Gentleman factory of 
the Hamilton-Brown Sihoe Co., has 
returned from a ten-days' business 
trip in the East. He says the East- 
ern manufacturers anticipated no 
change in business because of the 
reduction in tJhe tariff, 

— John C. Roberts, the mnriti- 
millionaire vice-president of the In- 
ternational Shoe Co., a $25,000,000 
corporation, .and sole owner of -thje- 
new St. Louis Star, a large evening' 
daily newspaper of this city, had 
Frederick B. Warren, the editor of 
his publication, ousted bodily from 
thie editorial office and searched if or 
concealed weapons, but none were 
found. As noted In these columns 
in last 'Issue, Mr. Warren sued Mr. 
Roberts, claiming breach of contract* 
and this helped' to widen tftie breach 
between them. Both have employed 
able counsel and it will be a hard 
fought case. Circuit Court Judge 
Hugo Grim has appointed) Thomas 
E. Mtolvihill as special commissioner 
to take depositions in the suit No- 
vember 11th. 

— Several architects have sub- 
mitted plans for the Hamilton- 



Brown Shoe Co.'s new factory at 
Union, Mb., and the selection will 
be made this week, and next week, 
in all probability, the site will be 
selected. 

— Caleb Kimber, superintendent 
of the American Lady factory of 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., de- 
parted recently on business for his 
company. He will be gone two 
weeks and will visit all the prin- 
cipal shoe manufacturing centres, 
with the view of keeping in touchi 
with modern methods and the latest 
styles. The Hamilto^Brown Shoe 
Co. sends their superintendents on 
a tour of inspection twice: a year. 

— The Friedman-Shelby branch 
of the International Shoe Co.'s sales 
amounted to $408,0'53.70 in Oc- 
tober, a net gain over a year ago 
of $52,375.66. In *10 months and 

21 days they gained $139,434.81. 
TJhe Peters branch of the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co. shows a gain of 
$1,381,761.72 in ten months and 

22 days. Shipments for Oct., 1913, 
$903,247.89; shipments <for Oct., 

1912, $i793,i272.96; gain for October, 
11913, $109,974.93. Shipments from 
Dec. 10, 1912, to Oct. 31, 1913, 

(inc.), $8,346,782.42; shipments 
from Dec. 10, 1911, to Oct. 31, 
1912 (inc.) $6,965,020.70; gain for 
10 months and 22 days, $1,381,- 
761.72. Shipments all made from 
Sit. Louis to regular customers. 

The Roberts, Johnson '& Rand 
branch of the International Shoe 
Co. shipments to customers are as 
follows: Shipments for October, 
±913, $1,340,846.)29; shipments (for 
October, 1912, $1,350,431.16; loss 
for October, $9,584.87. Shipments 
from Decemlber 10, 1912, to Oct. 31, 

1913, (inc.), $13,434,92*5.13; ship- 
ments from December 10, 1911, to 
Oct. 31, ,1912 (inc.), $12,755,- 
927.22; gain for 10 months and 22 
days, $678,997.91. 

These firms publish their ship- 
ments every month, as did the Ham- 
ilton-Brown Shoe Co. until the last 
several months, when they discon- 
tinued tjhe practice they had adhered 
to for 20 year*. They will give to 
the public the amount of their ship- 
ments at the end of the year. 
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Shoemaker of the •Id school, experi- 
enced in all departments. Before 
going to the Security factory he 
ield a commission as shoe inspector 
And quality man for the United^ 
States Government attd is said to be 
4>ne of the best judges ot a well- 
made shoe in the West. He was 
with the Brown Shoe Co. for 
14 years. 

— R. M. Henchman, purchasing 
.agent for the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co. *s 21st street factories, is back 
at his desk after a ten-days' vaca- 
tion. 

— Walter Clark, who was fore- 
man of the lasting room of the Ham- 
ilton-Brown Shoe Co.'s Sunldght fac- 
tory for 10 years, late of A. Pries- 
meyer Shoe Co. of Jefferson City, 
Mo., and now assistant superintend- 
ent of the new factory of Burrow, 
Jones & Dyer Shoe Co. at; Louisiana, 
Mo., was a visitor in St. Louis re- 
cently, renewing old acquaintances, 
and on business for his firm. 

— The meeting of the Association 
*of Superintendents and Foremen was 
well attended last Tuesday evening, 
and all the members are working 
hard to .increase the membership to 
600 by January. It is one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic asso- 
ciations of its kind in the country. 

— The United Shoe Machinery Co. 
are getting in readiness a complete 
•equipment for tjhe Morris Bros. Shoe 
Co. at Quincy, 111. W. J. Morris is 
at present superintendent of the In- 
ternational Shoe Co. at Mexico, Mo., 
and »B*rank Morris is superintendent 
of tiheir factory at Kirksville, Mo. 
They were in St. Louis recently on 
business concerning their new un- 
dertaking. Before going with the 
International Shoe Co., fchey owned 
and operated a factory at MexlJco, 
Mo., under the name of Morris Shoe 
•Co., and were quite successful. Both 
are technical and practical shoe 
manufacturers and are energetic, 
progressive business men. 

WAM»OLE BUTTONS. 

The Walpole Shoe Supply Co. is 
showing a ihiandsome line of fancy 
buttons in fourteen and sixteen 
ligne sizes. These buttons are made 
fast color in all the stanidSard shades. 
A special feature of the buttons is 
-the method of attaching the shank, 
-which insures great strength and 
makes it practically certain that 
the buttons will not be puUed off 
in the lasting process. 

OUTPUT OP THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL SHOE CO. 

We wish to call attention to a 
mis-statement made in a recent 
Issue of- American Shoemaking, 
wherein it was stated that the In- 
ternational Shoe Co. make 1500 
pairs of shoes per day. They re- 
port that they are, at present, turn- 
ing out sixty 36-pair cases, or 2160 
pairs daily. 



GERMAN MACHINERY EXPORTS. 

Germany exported $1,870,000 
worth of shoe and leather machin- 
ery in 1912. Exports of shoe ma- 
chinery from the United States 
amounted to a little more than $1,* 
000,000 in the same yean Germany 
has made great strides in machin- 
ery building the last few years. 
It now provides most of its own 
machinery, and it exports $250,000,- 
000 worth of machinery to foreign 
nations. It is the greatest exporter 
of machinery in the world, it has 
quadrupled its exports of shoe and 
leather machinery the last five years. 
At the same time, it has kept its 
imports of shoe and leather work- 
ing machinery down to a level of 
about $250,000 annually. Doubt- 
less, a part of the development of 
the machinery industry in Ger- 
many is due to the German system 
of industrial education. 

The above statements are from 
a consular report forwarded by H. 
W. Harris, United States consul 
general at Frankfort. 



— Harry Hefler has been promoted 
to a position as foreman of the 
edge making department at the fac- 
tory of E. E. Taylor Co., Nashua, 
N. H., succeeding John Grey. 



If the seams of your 
patterns are graded you 
will have trouble. 

The PRESTON 
POWER 
CUTTING 
GRADING 
MACHINE 

grades patterns without 
grading the seams. 

Is your pattern 
maker using 
this machine ? 

A.F.PRESTON 

280 Dorer Street. Boston, Mas*. 
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DKATH OF ASHMEAD GRAY 
RODGERS. 

Ash mead Grey Rodgers, for 12 
years superintendent of the Carbo- 
rundum Company's plant at Niagara 
Falls, died October 23rd, 1913, as 
the result of injuries sustained 
through an accident October 5th. 
Mr. Rodgers had a host of friends 
and acquaintances throughout tibe 
mechanical and chemical world, and 
uhey will sincerely feel the loss of a 
man who was so pleasing in per- 
sonality, democratic in his attitude 
to others, and so capable in his 
chosen line of work. Mr. Rodgers 
was a native of AUbany, N. Y. f hav- 
ing been born there in 1872. Previ- 
ous to his coming to the Carborun- 
dum Company as superintendent, he 
was superintendent of the Eddy 
Electrical Company at Hartford, 
Conn. His funeral services were 
held Saturday, October 25th, from 
St. Peter's Church at Niagara Falls, 
and was attended by several hun- 
dred of the employes of the Car- 
borundum Company, members* of the 
Niagara Club and other friends. Mr. 
Rodgers was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, Engi- 
neers' Society of New York, Chem- 
ists' Club, Niagara Club, University 
Club and Country Club of Niagara 
Falls, and several other scientific, 
and social organizations. 



PERSONAL ITEMS. 

— Harry L. Adlddtjon, cashier of tine 
Merchants' National Bank, has been 
appointed assistant treasurer of the 
Manchester Shoe Mfg. Co. He will 
assist Treasurer WUiWam O. Mc- 
Allister, who has been ill for some 
time. The Manchester Shoe Hfg|L 
Co. are the owners of the factory in 
East Manchester, N. H., w(hdch is oc- 
cupied by the Kimball Shoe Go. 

— Arthur Plouffe, formerly em- 
ployed at L. A. Crossett's, North Ab- 
ington, Mass., and recently at L. Q. 
White's, Bridgewater, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as (inspector in the 
Bhipplng room of the Sears-Roebuck 
factory at HoEbrook, Mass. 

— WilWam H. Wing, who has been 
with the E. S. Woodbury & Co. of 
Salem, Mass., for the past five years, 
is now in dh&rge of the packing 
room for Strout & Stritter of Lynri 

— Mr. George W. Coffin, recently 
became foreman of the making room 
of the Strout & Stritter factory at 
Lynn, Mass. Mr. Coffin has been 
with Getty & Scott of Gait, Ont., 
for the past two years. 

— ^Mr. Julius Lesser of the firm of 
Lesser Brothers, New York, was in 
Boston last week, where he met 
with great success in a business way 
with -the shoe manufacturers. He 
reports that tihe outlook on ivory 
shoe buttons for the white season 
looks very big and that pearl but- 
tons are coming in again with great 
demand for gray and black. 



— Mr. Murray Alley, formerly emr 
ployed by the A. E. Little Co.* Of 
Lynn, Mass., is now connected with 
the Auburn (Me.) office of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. as road 
man. 

— Mr. P. S. Haakins has accepted 
a position with C. W. Dean & Co., 
Natlck, Mass., having resigned 
a foremanship at the C. J. O'Keesfe- 
Shoe Co., Marlboro, Mass. 

— Charles Hutchins, Jr., has re- 
signed his position as assistant sup- 
erintendent of the Rice & Hutohins 
factory at Rockland, Mass., and is 
going to Brazil, where he will sup- 
erintend a shoe factory. 



MEETING OF ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association was 
held at the headquarters of the as- 
sociation, 166 Essex street, Boston, 
Wednesday, Nov. 5. A report of 
the shoe and leather trade condi- 
tions in South America was given 
by Secretary Thos. F. Anderson, and 
brief addresses on this subject were 
also made by Mr. F. Abbott Good- 
hue, Mr. Frederick F. Cutler an!d 
Mr. Owen S. Chandler. 



— "I see Bill has fitted his car 
with a new siren." 

"Yes — a good-looking one, too." 



Ashland Leather Co. 

ASHLAND, KY. 



Scoured Oak 
Sole Leather 

Rough Belting Butts, 

Bends, and Shoulders, 
Backs, Bellies 
and Heads. 

Tanned From Packer 
Hides, In Vats With 
Oak Bark. 



GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

180 No. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 



BRANCHES 
Boston — St. Look— Rochostsi 



-Los Anglos 
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CARLOAD LOT SHIPMENTS FROM 
LYNN. 

Lynn manufacturers are so well 
pleased with their new method of 
shipping shoes in carload lots to 
Chicago that they are now planning 
to ship sihoes in carload lots to St. 
Louis. The Chicago hound shoes 
are taken from Lynn to Chicago in 
three days, which is just one-half 
the time required by former meth- 
ods of shipping shoes to the West- 
ern metropolis. Besides, there's a 
big saving on the freight rate. On 
Saturday, Nov. 1, 12,000 pounds of 
Lynn-made shoes were put into one 
car and were sent to Chicago. This 
was probably the largest single lot 
of shoes that has -been sent out of 
Lynn. 

iFor the further development of 
modern methods of shipping shoes, 
the new Lynn Chamber of Commerce 
lias established a traffic bureau. It 
is in charge of William H. Day, Jr., 
of Lynn, who was for tjhree years 
chief clerk in the Lynn freight of- 
fice. He will give his entire time 
to studying the quickest and cheap- 
est means of shipping from Lynn,, 
shoes, leather and other merchan- 
dise. 



BIG ORDER FOR ARMY SHOES. 

The W„ H. McElwain Co. has been 
awarded a contract to furnish 167,- 
O00 pairs lof shoes for the army. The 
Federal authorities pay $3.00 per 
pair for the shoes. A government 
inspector will write his name on 



every sole used ankJ, after the shoes 
are completed, t*hey will again fbe 
submitted to government inspection. 
The fact that the National Guard is 
now using the army shoe, as well as 
the men in the regular service, has 
brought out this demand. Mr. Trull, 
general superintendent of the plant, 
in discussing the big order, said that 
tihey could fill the order in four 
days if tihieir entire attention was 
devoted to the work. 



LARGER SALES OF WOODEN 
SHOES. 

It is. reported that sales of wood- 
en sole and wooden shoes have 
doubled during the past two years. 
The gains have been made chiefly in 
the dairy sections of the Middle 
West, especially where Dutch and 
German people live. Retailers are 
pushing the sale of wooden shoes, 
and are finding that in these days of 
high priced leather many thrifty 
persons are willing to get along with 
the economical and durable wooden 
sole shoes. They are favored by 
men who work in dairies, (breweries, 
canning factories and other places 
whose floors are damp, because they 
keep the feet dry. 



— Oran McCormick, editor and 
publisher of Modern Shoemaking, 
sailed for Europe on the Lusitania 
November 5. He has gone abroad 
for the purpose of interesting Euro- 
pean manufacturers in an interna- 
tional shoe trade publication. 
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TRADE WANTS 


um 



MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain vary satisfactory foreman and workmen for various 
departments through this department. 
AdTertisments listed under "Help Wanted" and "Position Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of 1 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 6 
cents per word for two weeks; 6 cents per word for three 
weeks; 7 cents per word tor four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear in this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to insure publication. 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — A first-class stitching 
room foreman in large factory mak- 
ing women's welts and McKays; 
must be good organizer and com- 
petent to take full charge. When 
writing state full particulars anid 
enclose copy of references. Address 
5201-W, care of American Sihoe- 
maklng. 

WANTED — A cutting room fore- 
man in small factory making wo- 
men's turn shoes. Address 4201-M, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



WANTED — A stitching room ma- 
chinist in large New Engl anid fac- 
tory making men's McKays and 
welts, vyrite stating experience. Ad- 
dress 3702-H, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



WANTED — An opportunity is 
open for a fitting room foreman* 
with small concern making women's 
turn shoes. Address 4 202-M, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



WANTED — Lasting room foreman 
on a fine grade of welts, turns and 
McKays in women's, misses' and 
children's. Also assistant finishing 
room foreman. Kindly give ref- 
erence and experience. Address 
8202, care of American Shoemaking. 



WANTED — A first-class account- 
ant, one competent to figure the cost 
of a shoe and do general office work. 
Must be able to talk both French 
and English and handle correspond- 
ence; must be strictly temperate and 
of good character. Apply stating 
where employed at present, and en- 
close references. Address O. B. 
Shoe Co., Ltd., Drummondville, P. 
Q. f Canada. 

WANTED— Information regarding 
good shoe store or other business for 
sale. Send description. Northwest- 
Business Agency, Minneapolis. 



WANTED — Pattern maker wanted 
at once, apply to A. F. Preston, 280 
Dover St., Boston, Mass. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED as purchas- 
ing agent or assistant,, by young 
man with office, factory and selling 
experience. Knows values of ma- 
chinery, machine parts and supplies. 
Willing to start at a moderate sal- 
ary, and I will save you money. Ad- 
dress 1002, care of Ajnerican Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on welt work, all 
grades; thoroughly Qualified anid 
familiar with all machines and in 
teaching help, or would consider a 
position as inspector. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 2 06-, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



SITUATION WANTED by sales 
manager and advertising director. 
A young man experienced in super- 
vising travelers, who <has specialized 
on territorial development and sales 
promotion work, and who knows 
how to dig up the prospect and 1 en- 
gage his attention, desires position 
as sales manager, advertising direc- 
tor, or both, where there is need for 
constructive ability and an oppor- 
tunity to locate permanently in or 
near Boston. Actively employed by 
prominent manufacturer of staples 
line, but available upon reasonable 
notice. Address 1807, care of Ameri- 
can Snoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making and lasting room, McKay 
or welts. Sixteen years' experience; 
can furnish A-l references. Address 
305, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room on men's McKays 
or welts; can run and repair all ma- 
chines. Best of references. Address 
701, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSHTION WANTED — Stitching 
room foreman desires position. 
Twelve years' experience; good in- 
structor. References if desired. Ad- 
dress 1302, care of American Shoe- 
making. 
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POSITION WANTED-^Stdtching 
room foreman wants position. First- 
class man, having toad long experi- 
ence o?a men's, women's and boys' 
shoes. Can teach help and repair 
machines. At present employed, de- 
sires a change. Best references. Ad- 
dress 502- care of American Shoe- 
making. 



SOLE LEATHER MAN DESIRES 
POSITION. 

SOLE LEATHER MAN desires po- 
sition. Has had long experience as 
foreman on men's and women's fine 
work. Expert on cutting, manipu- 
lating and stock fitting. Best of 
references. Address 1103, care of 
American Sftoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of bottom finishing department, 
from heeling to packing. Address 
207, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by a young 
man as stitching room and cutting 
room foreman and pattern designer, 
excellent ability and a high grade 
man. Would like to have an inter- 
view with the firm who would like 
a man who can meet with best of 
results. Can furnish references as 
to honesty and ability. Address 
80-4, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of finishing room or finishing or 
packing room or quality man; under- 
stands all methods of finishing. Am 
willing to give demonstration of 
ability and go on trial for four or 
six weeks.. Can furnish best of 
reference*. Address 304, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



. POSITION WANTED as sole 
leather room foreman by competent 
man on women's high-grade welts, 
turns and McKays; best of ref- 
erences; western factory preferred. 
Address 401-P, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — A first- 
class cutting and stitching room 
foreman is open for a position, at 
present employed, but desires 
change. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Address 303, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



FITTING ROOM FOREWOMAN 

Fitting room forewoman desires 
position. Has had unusual experi- 
ence in fitting women's fine shoes. 
Thoroughly understands every op- 
eration and can instruct help, or- 
ganize and manage a room in every 
detail. Experience in best New Eng- 
land factories, from whom ref- 
erences may be had. Address 1301, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of fitting room on men's and boys' 
medium or fine welts or McKays. 
Competent to instruct green help. 
Will go anywhere. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 1806, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man, with experience in all 
departments. Will go anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Europe. 
Have had 25 years' experience as 
head and general manager of irwo 
shoe factories. Address 1102, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live up-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and selling 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, or charge of office, by young 
man with 17 years' experience in 
Office and the practical departments 
of the factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade. 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



JOBS AND MI8MATKS WANTVD 
RYAN SHOE CO., HANNIBAL, Ma 



FIRE Insurance Companies object to Rubber Cement, Naphtha and 
Gasoline around a factory. Common Paste, Glue and Mucilage 
harden, decay, smell badly, — blister and get soggy when wet. On 
the basis of his wages, the workman with brush and pot, consider- 
ing the surface, square feet, he covers in a day, turns out the 
highest cost, oldest fashioned labor in the factory. Peters' Acme 
Backing Cloth was invented to meet the urgent need in every fac- 
tory for a Dry Process Adhesive for strengthening, — re-inforcing, 
"Doubling/' Leather and Cloth, that would not be objected to by 
Fire Insurance Companies, that would unite easily and quickly and 
be insoluble in water. Sample l-2yds. free on request. 

PETERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 



304-310 East 22nd Street, New York City 43-53 

Backing Specialists — 3 Generations 



Lincoln Street, Boston, Ma 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Can be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER TWO,w 



M«tho4 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Write us About Either er Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

UTTING BOOM DEPARTMENT 
205 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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SHOE; STITCHING DEPARTMENT 

,\ SEAMS SEWED WJJH. 
HOLLAND MFG. CO.'S 

STITCHING SILK 




^i^iKHKHKHKHWKWKKHKHWHKW 




D&mplOS SODi vu imv7iiivi~uuuuiiji ni uur vx.|fvxi0v« /xaoO IHxvI^AXj 

TESTER loaned to enable comparative test. Write us. 



HOLLAND MFG. CO-, 685 Broadway, New York 

Mills: WttJJMANHC, CONN. 

Established 1860 

BRANCHES: Chicago. 237 So. Fifth Are. Boston, 77 Summer St. Cleveland, 33 

Blackstone Building Cincinnati, 18 Fast 4th St. Philadelphia, 36 Sooth Third St. 

St. Louis. 1017 Lucas Are. Rochester, 13 Andrews St. 



The 



CC 
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"American Shoemaking Directory" 

A list of shoe manufacturers in the United States and Canada, giving location, kind xrf 
■hoes made, capacity, and names of superintendent and buyer. 2 3-4x6 1-2. 200 pages, 

"Shoe Factory Buyers 9 Guide 99 

A list of firms selling shoe factory Supplies, classified according to the product. 
8 1-4x6 1-4. 230 pages. Should be in the hands of every buyer in the Shoe Factory. 

"Shoe Jobbers. Wholesale Finders, and 
Department Store List" 

A Directory of these trades, classified according to location. 2 3-4x6 1-2. 

"Buyers' Guide for Shoe Dealers" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory supplies, classified findings dealers, classified according 
to the product. 200 pages, 3 1-4 6 1-4. 

Buyers 9 Guide for Leather Manufacturers" 

For Tanners, Curriers, Japanners. Chemists, Superintendents, Foremen, classified accord- 
in* to the product. 200 pages. 3 1-4x6 1-4. 

"Buyers' Guide for Manufacturers of Fancy 
Leather Goods" 

A list of firms selling this trade, also list of manufacturers of Fancy Leather Goods. 

*raiCB er otm BiftscroanB, •**• wacb by vail ppbtfaib. 



ROGERS & ATWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
683 Atlantic Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
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RED LETTER LIST 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



Novelty Edge Protector E ^£!S!SSr kB 

PROTECT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 

on your forepart edges 683 Atlantic Avenue, 

by using it. Boston, Mass. _ 



NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Wc are tetrfhnorf of the ttllowlsf tecfcslcsl books os too Stoe, Ltstscr, and alllcol trades. 5<s4 ss yosr orfcr 

A Short History of American Shoema king— Fred A- Gannon— -fl.OO. 

Art* of Tannins, Currying and Leather Dressing, The— C. Morfit— $10.00. 

Boot and Shoo Patterns — C. B. Hatfield — $2.50. 

Boot and Shoo Costing*— L. C. Headier— $1.00. 

Boot and Shoe Pattera Cutting and Clicking— P. N. Hneluck, 40.7& 

Boot and Shoo Design and . Manufacture*— E. J. C. Sways land. ' 

Boot and Shoo Making— J. B. Leno— $ 1.00. 

Butt Tanning— W. N. Evans — $2.00. 

Footwear Advertising— Wm. Borsodl— 

How to Find Manufacturing Costs and Selling Costs— U nek less, $0.60). 

Hone Meehanlcs— G. M. Horkln— 

Hides and Skins 

Leather Work— C. G. Iceland — $2.00. 

Leather Industries Laboratory Book— H. R. Procter— $8.00. 

Leather Worker's Manual — H. C. Standage— $3*50. 

Leather Manufacture— Steven*.— $5.00. 

Leather Manufacture — A. Watt — $4-00. 

Leather Dressing— M. C. Lamb, F. C. S. 

Leather Trades Chemistry— S. R. Trot man, M. A.— 

Manufacture of Lubricants, Shoe Polishes and Leather Dressings, The— 

Branner $ 11 .00. 
Manufacture of Leather. The — C. T. — $12.60. 
Modem American Tanning— Vol. I, $r».00; Vol. II, $5*00. 
Manufacture of Leather— Bennett— $4X*0. 
Manufacture of Boots and Shoes— P. Y. Goldlng— $3.00: 
Manual of Shoemaklng— Dooley— -$1.50. 
How and Complete Treatise on The Arts of Tanning, Currying and Leather 

Dressing— H. Dussauce— $25.00. 
New Industrial Day, The— Wm. C. RedJleld— $1.50. 
Practical Tanning— Flemmlng— $6.00. 

Practical Treatise on The Leather Industry— A. M. Villon — $10.00. 
Primer of Scientiflc Management— F. B. Gllbreth — $1*00. 
Standard Pattern Cutting — C. J. Ward — $1.25 
Sewing Machines — P. M. linstock. 

Soldier's Foot and The Military Shoe— Edw. L. Munson — $1.50. 
Shoe and Leather Lexicon — $0.40. 

Seientlae American Reference Book— Hopkins and Bond. 
Text-book otf Tannins; — H. K. Proetcr — $4.00, 

Technology of Boot and Shoe Manufacture, The— Crepldam, $1*50 
Taaaers* and Chemists' Handbook — Louis E. Levi and Earl V. Manuel— $6.0*. 

AMERIOAN SHOEMAKING PUB. CO., 212 Esssx SL, Boston, Mass. 
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"SAFCO" BLACKING BRUSH1 



Thttc brashes, which are the best for applying inks and blackings, are 
made from a selected and very fine, soft hair. They are so evenly ch.seled 
that they exactly balance and thin down to a straight, knife-like edge, to 
that they will not streak. The quality and make — all through — come up 
to the usual SAFCO standard. 

Supplied in the following sizes only : 

Nos. 1, 1 1-2, 2, 2 1-2. 

We should be glad to send a complete catalog of our Safco line. 

United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 
BOSTON, : : MASS. 



• ..Demand^ • 



BARBOUR'S 



Trad© Mark 



•e 



•Linen Threads... 



Manufactured by 

BARBOUR FLAX 
SPINNING CO. 

| Patenon, N. J. 



SELLING AGENTS 

THE LINEN THREAD CO. 

Ja— -Bastoa— Cincinnati 
Rockaatar.N.Y. — 



96 Franklin St, N. Y. g^a^-n^^ 
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ANOTHER 

Peerless Triumph! j 



The R-M Button Sewer 



The ONLY machine which 
will successfully sew glass, 
pearl, agate and other buttons 




THE 



44 Binford Street, Boston, Mas** 

ALSO 
Cklca* o St Louis Cincinnati R+cliMta 
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ESTABLISHED IMS 



MOENCH LEATHERS 

Arm Known in Earomo am WmU and Favorably as in America. 

Hemlock Sole Leather Sides 
Hemlock Bends Hemlock Backs 
Hemlock Bellies Finished Splits 

ALL MADE 

Suitable for the Export Trade 

C. MOENCH & SONS CO. 

CabU Addr— "MOWEB" Boston or Chicago 



117 Beach Street 170 N. Fraaklia Street 

BOSTON CHICAGO 



160 Locmt Street 
ST. LOUIS 



STAY WEBS 
AND TAPES 



PULL STRAPS 
FACINGS 



New York Representatives 

WOOD AND HARE 

66-72 Leonard St 



Western Representative 

CHAS. F. RICHARD 

9th and Locust St., St. Louis 



- -HI. -JJ- ^ H^i^W^T^W 
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FOR HARD WEAR. This classification 
Leather is growing more important and has 
ily perfected. Those who follow outdoor 
10 live in the country or labor in difficult 
footwear find in our list of leathers for Hard 
Wear just what they need in durability, waterproofness, comfort, 
and good appearance. 

Twenty-one Storm and Hard-wear Tannages are classified on the 
other side of this sheet. This list includes chrome combination 
and bark tannages, and the leather goes into boots and shoes 
which retail from $2.50 to $12.00 per pair. 

Your special attention is called to No. 102 Box, No. 12 Storm 
Chrome, Waterproof Chrome Sides, Ottawa Sides, Zulu Sides. 
All have Sterling quality. 

AMERICAN HIDE C& LEATHER CO. 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

PLEASE READ THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS SHEET 
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AMERICAN HIDE C& LEATHER CO. 

THE LARGEST PRODU- 
CERS OF CALF AND SIDE 
UPPER LEATHER IN 
THE VERY FINEST 
QUALITIES OF TAN- 
NAGE AND FINISH 



CALF AND VEAL UPPER 



Tan Royal 
Box Calf 
Box Kid 
Dull Box 
Box Veals 



Royal Kid 

Willow Calf 

Ooze Calf 

Nob Calf 

Tan Box Number 2 



No. 102 Box 
Empire Veals 
Mat Cadet Veals 
Prime Empire Veals 
Sweat Proof Calf Lining 



Cadet Kid 
Cadet Calf 
Mat Cadet Kid 
Cadet Kid Veals 
Cadet Calf Veals 



SIDE UPPER LEATHER 



Satin 

Bronko Patent 
Milwaukee Patent 
Black Hawk Patent 



Cadet Kid Sides 
Cadet Calf Sides 
Kangaroo Grain 
Kangaroo Kid Sides 



Russia Sides 

Tan Near-Calf 

Black Near-Calf 

Mat Royal Chrome Sides 



Trojan 

Am hide Black 
Am hide Russet 
Hercules Chrome 
Waterproof Black 



STORM AND HARD-WEAR SIDES 
Toronto 



Sheboygan Calf 
Boris, Black and Colored 
Zulu, Black and Colored 
Bison, Black and Colored 



Waterproof Brown Ottawa, Black and Colored 

Dongola Kangaroo 



Wax Upper 
No. 102 Black 
No. 102 Russet 
Oil Grain Black 
Oil Grain Russet 
Peary Storm Chrome 
No. 12 Storm Chrome 



Black Waxed SPLITS- 

Plesh Splits 

Ooze Vamp Splits 

Belt Knife Waxed Splits 

Oxford Calf Union Splits 

Cambridge Calf Union Splits 

Ottawa Black and Russet Splits 



-Flexible, Chrome, Etc. 

Flexible Bends 

Ooze Gusset Splits 

Flexible Splits for Goodyear, Gem, 

McKay Innersoles 
Chrome Tanned Embossed Splits 
Chrome Flexible Splits for Innersoles 



Kangaroo Horse, a Com- 
bination Tanned Upper 

Mat Horse, a Chrome 
Topping 



OTHER LINES 

Bag, Case, and Fancy 

Leather 
Collar Leather 
Goodyear Welting, Black 

and Tan 



Innersoles cut from Flexible Splits 



Bark Tanned and 
Chrome Heeling 

Pasted Stock for 
Counters and 
Innersoles 



SOLE LEATHER 

Three superior tannages of Slaughter and Dry Hide Hemlock Sole in Sides, 

Bends, Shoulders, and Bellies 



AMERICAN HIDE C& LEATHER CO. 



NEW YORK 



BOSTON 



CHICAGO 



ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 



CALFSKIN TANNERIES: Lowell, Mass. Danvers, Mass. Chicago, 111. (Three Plants) 

SIDE UPPER LEATHER TANNERIES 

Milwaukee, Wis. Sheboygan. Wis. Ballston Spa, N.Y. Curwensville, Pa. 

Woburn, Mass. (Three Plants) 

SHOE STOCK PLANT: Binghamton, N.Y. 
SOLE LEATHER TANNERIES: Munising, Mich. Manistee. Mich. Merrill, Wis. 
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rhompson's Shoe Finishes 

Standard Thrbughout the World. 



Original Patent New Process Was 
Blackings for heels, shanks, bot- 
toms and edges — (1 ana 2 set.) 

Original Patent New Process Wax 
Stains for heels and edges, all 
color*. 

New Process Rueeet Okoright shank 
and bottom stains, all colors. 

Double Brush Shank and Bottom 
Stains, all colors. 

Hand Brush Bottom Stains, all 

colore. 
Velvet Bottom Stains, all colors. 

Imitation Viscol Bottom Stains, all 
colors. 

Spirit Sole Bleach, all colors. 

Glossreno— a bottom blacking that 

dries bright. 
Shellac Dyes, black and colore. 
Striping Ink, sill shades. 
Stitch and Welt glosa Scouring 

liquids. First set Edge Solution*. 
Marking Inks. . Yellow, Black. Red. 

etc, etc Patent Tip Repairer. 
Cements and Polishes for Russet 

Patent Leather and Kid. 
Box Calf, Vlcl-Kld Dressing, eta 
X. I* Leather Cleaner — for clean- 
ing all kinds of leather. 
Box Toe Shellac, Goodyear and Me- 

Kay waxea 
Bottom Polishes in stick form; 

burnishing waxes, all colore. 
Fake Glosa Filling 8tlcks— for 

crevices In heels, etc 

SI»IES SEIT 01 REQUEST 

Thempson Schuhappreturen 
Unoebartro ff e n in dec ganzen Welt. 

Original - Patent - Wachssohwaerse, 

"New Process" fuer Absaetse, Ge- 

lenkc Boeden und Kan ten (1 oder 

2 malige Anwendung). 
Origlnal-Patent-Wachsbelse fuer Ab- 

aaetxe und Gelenke, alle Farben, 

"New Process." 
"New Process" farblge OKORIGHT 

Gelenk — und Boeden-Belze, alle 

Farben. 
Gelenk-und Boeden-Belze fuer Doppel- 

buerste, alle Farben. 
Boeden-Beizen fuer Handbuerste, alle 

Farben. 
SAMMET-Boeden-Belzc alle Farben. 
Vlscol -Imitation -Boeden-Belze. alle 

Farben. 
Spliitus-Sohlen-Blelche, alle Farben. 
Schellack-Farben. schwarz und farblg. 
QlX3l68RENO-8ohlenbelse, wird nach 

dem Trocknen glaenzend schwarz. 
8trelfen-Farbe. alle Schattlerungen. 
Naht-und Rahmen-Appretur; Putz- 

fluessigkeiten; Kanten-Mlschung, ein- 

mallge Appllkation. 
Zeichneai -Farben, gelb, schwarz, rot, 

uaw. Lack-Spltsen-Reparateur. 
Cemente und Pollturen fuer Gel be 

Leder, Lack leder und Glace. 
Box-Kalb-Leder, Vid-Chevreau-Appre- 

tur, usw. 
X. L. Leder-Leder-Reiniger, sum 

Relnigen aller Arten von Leder. 
Spttsen-Schellack, Goodyear und Mc- 

Kay-Wachs. 
Boeden -Poll tur in Stangenform; Poli- 

tur-Wachse in alien Farben. 
"F A K E"-Glanzappretur. Ausfuell- 

Stangen zum Fuellen von Spalten In 

Absaetzen. 

MUSTER ATJF VBRLAN6EN. 



Aderesos de Thompson para Calaado 
Los mejores del mundo ttj ti 

Aderezo a cera New. Process, privflegio 

original, para tacones, enfranques 

suelas y cantos (1 y 2 aplicaolon). 
Tinte a cera New Process, prlvlleglo 

original, para tacones y cantos, de 

todoe los matices. 
Tinte OKORIGHT New Prooess de 

color, para enfranques y suelas, de 

todos <Los matices. 
Tlntes para enfranques y suelas, de 

todos los matices, para ceplllo dobla 
Tlntes para suela, para ceplllo a nasa 

de todoe los matices. 
Tlntes TERCIOPELO para suelas, de 

todos los matices. 
Tlntes para suela Imitaclon VISCOL. 

de todos los colore*. 
Blanqueador de alcohol para suelas, de 

todos los matices. 
GLOSSRENO, aderezo para suela brll- 

lante deep ties de secado. 
Tlnturaa de shellac (goma»-laca), de 

color negro y otros. ' 

Tinta para rayar — todos los matices. 
Lustre para costuras y vlras: Llquidoe 

de Umplar; Soluclones para cantos. 

de primera aplicaclon. 
Tintas para marcar, de color amarllla. 

negro, rojo, etc; Reparaelor para 

Punteras de charoL 
Cimentos y Lustres para Plel amarllla, 

de charol y glace 
Aderezo para Becerro Box, CafcrltlUa 

Vlci. etc 
Limplador de Pleles y Cueros X. I*„ 

para limpiar toda class de pleles T 

cueros. 
Goma-Laca para Puntas Auras; Cera* 

Gtoodyear y MacKay. 
Lustres para suela en forma de barra; 

ceras de brunlr de todos los colorea> 
Lustre FAKE; barras para rellenar, 

para hendiduras en los tacones, eta. 
PIDANSB MUBSTRAS. 

Finissages de Thompson pour chausturee 
LetMeilleurtduMond 

Clrage nolr "New Process", brevet 
original, pour talons, camforlona 
semelles et bords (apprets 1 et 2). 

Appret a Clre "New Process", brevet 
original, pour talons et bords, de 
toutes les couleurs. 

Apprets pour cambrlons et semelles 
"New Process" OKORIGHT pour 
chaussures die couleur naturelle. 

Apprets de cambrlons et semelles, de 
toutes couleurs, pour double broese. 

Apprets pour semelles, pour broese a 
main, de toutes les couleurs. 

Apprets VELOURS pour semelles, de 
toutes les couleurs. „^ 

Apprets pour semelles Imitation VIS- 
COL, de toutes les couleurs. 

Decolorant (a blanch lr) a alcool, de 
toutes les couleurs. 

GLOSSRENO, clrage pour semelles, 
brlllant apres le seen age. 

Teinture a shellac, couleurs nolras 

Aft fi.tf £l*£A 

Encre a rayer, toutes les nuances. 

FInisssuges-apprets pour coutures st 
trepolntes; llquides a nettoyer; so- 
lutions pour bords premier appret. 

Encre a marque r en Jaune, nolr, rouge, 

etc Reparateur-bout8-vernis. 

CIment ot apprets pour peaux, oouleur 
naturelle, culr verni et chevreaux. 

Finlssage pour Vea/u Box, Chevreaux- 
Vlci, etc. 

Nettoyeur de Culr X. L.-pour nettoyer 
toutes especes de cuirs et peaux. 

Shellac (laque) pour bouts dura; Cires 
Goodyear et McKay. 

Apprets-semelles en forme de batons; 
Cires a brunir, toutes les couleurs. 

Lustre "FAKE." Crayons a rempltr- 
pour rentes dans les talons, etc 
DEMANDEZ DBS ECHAIfTILLOlf «. 



FERD THOMPSON & CO., 



Rockland, Mass, U. S. A. 
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There is no substitute for 


Mullen's Patent 
Leather Repairer 




The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why waste time and money and spoil 
your shoes by trying other methods. 




MUl 

Waatern Age 
Canadian Aft 
German Agai 
English Agan 


LLEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

nts t Blelock Mfg. Co.. 913 Locoat Sir* at. St. Ionia, Mo. 

anta: Knitter Brothers, 96 Princa Streat, Montreal 

its: Wachholtx & Harts. Hamharg 


, 


• 



"VICTOR" FLEXIBLE 



(Tra* Mart tof . 0. •. M. W.) 



"ANTISEPTIC" INNERSOLING 

(Trent Mark tog.) 

Has actually convinced shoe manufacturers 
that it is as durable as the best of leather. 

For all grades of McKay shoes, including 
the heaviest. 

Send for sample of our 

SPECIAL DOUBLING 

which enables you to use up all your light 
leather insoles. 

We make a specialty ef single, double and 
three-ply Buckram and Canvases. 

Write for Prices and Samples 

FRANK W. WHITCHED COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON and CHICAGO, - U. S. A. 
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HPHE enormous growth of our business 
A in the following specialties is sub- 
stantial proof of the merits of our pro- 
ducts and should suggest an immediate 
investigation of our line on your part. 

It will pay you to purchase of us 
whether you order in large or small 
quantities. We carry constantly a large 
and complete stock enabling us to fill 
your orders promptly. 

We gladly furnish samples and prices 
for the asking. 



EXCELSIOR NEEDLES 
FLAT and SOUND BELTING 
CANVAS BELTING 
SPONGES (SILK TOILETS, 

SOLID OR STRING) 
KNIVES 

CUTTERS ' HANDLES 
TREERS' GAS IRONS 
GAS STOVES (For Heating 

Irons) 
TOOTH BRUSHES 



SHELLAC and 
CHEMICALS 
WAXES 

LIQUID WAXES 
LIQUID GLUE 
OIL BLACK . 
CHEESE-CLOTH 
SILKOLINE 
BELT HOOKS 
BELT LACING 
SELWT CLOTHS 



S. M. Supplies Co. 



121 Beach Street 



Boston, Mass. 
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YOUR 



GUARANTEE 
FOR QUALITY 

United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Botfon, Mam. 
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The Only Divided Last That Tele- 
scopes or Shortens without 
First Lengthening. 



Shortens more than any 
divided last made ana, 
therefore, can be removed 
or inserted in the shoe with- 
out straining the upper at 
any point. 

Cannot drive counter out 



of place. 

It is strongest because 
least wood is cut away in 
making. 

Costs least, being sold at 
only a trifle more than block 
lasts. 



Sturgis- Jones Service 



With the best constructed 
and best equipped last. fac- 
tory in the world employing 
efficient model makers, we 
can furnish telescope or 
block lasts in any quantity, 



and of best quality in styles 
that are original and salable. 
Punctuality in delivery of 
orders is assured by our 
equipment and business sys- 
tem. 



Sturgis-Jones Last Company 

Carl L. Sturgis Paul S. Jones 

Factory: Brockton, Mass. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 195 ESSEX STREET 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

AAMERlCAN SHOEMAKING it an sums to any country in the Postal Union. 

^ illustrated weekly magazine of indus- When subscribers have occasion to 

a rial Ufa and things practical in the world change their post office address they are 

of shoemaking, dealing with its median- requested to give old as well as aew ad- 

ics, methods, systems, its technical fea- dress. Single copies, 5 cents. American 

cures and historical facts — a record of the Shoemaking has subscribers in all the 

doings in the field of operating shoe- leading shoe centers of the world, 

roaking-a forum of opinion and discus- ^REMITTANCES should be made in 

aton for shoe manufacturers, superintend- ^ tf ew York or Boston Exchange, by 

ents, foremen, students, and those inter- money orders, express or registered letters. 

cated in the shoemaker's art and his field Foreign remittances should be made by 

of operations. Internationa] Postal Orders. Address all 

^SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— $2.00 a letters and make all orders payable to 

^" year, postpaid, in* the United States, name of the publication, for which they 

Canada, Mexico, Cuba Hawaiian and are intended. Letters of a business or edi- 

Philippine Islands. To England and tonal nature should not be addressed to 

Australia, 12s. 6d. Germany, 13m. individuals, but in the name of the paper 

France, 16f., or the equivalent of these for which they are intended. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBLISHING GO. 

683 Atlantic Ave., 212 Essex St* Boston. 
RUPERT E. ROGERS, Manager 

ASSCOIATB STAFF: 

FREDERICK E. ATWOOD. AdV. Mgr. R. W. DOW, Subscription Dent. 

Ernest J. Wright IPS Abtngtoo Afeart, Northampton, Engiand 1 
JOHS RANTIL. European Agt., Obw run l, Bel Frankfort A. M. t Germany 
WM. H. ELSUM f Australian Agent, Melbourne, Australia 






Focus the Public 
Eye on Your Shoes 
by means of the 
Moving Pictures. 

An Inexpensive Method of 
reaching Large Numbers of 
People at ,One Time. 
Attractively Designed, Hand Colored Lantern Slides thrown on 
the Theatre Screen Catches the Audience. Fitting Captions re- 
ferring to the Illustrations Command the Attention of your 
Readers. 

The fallowing American Manufacturers: — 
Geo. E. Keith Co. (Walkover Shoes), Emerson Shoe Co.. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc. (All America Shoes). Ralston Health Shoemakers. 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.. Commonwealth Shoe A Leather Co. 
have adopted this method of Shoe Publicity and are supplying their Re- 
tail Stores with their Pretty Colored S. A P. Lantern Slides. 

WRITE FOR MORE DETAILS 

Smith & Perkins, Denton St., Brockton, Mass. 
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The Keitb Systt 



(iPATBNTBD) 



— for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dn 
Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 
Paraffined or Viscolized. 




The Keitb System^ 



(iPATBNTBD) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Haverhill, Mamchwsctte, U. S. A. 
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GUARANTEE 

We positively guarantee 
LILY WHITE FOLDING 
CEMENT 
to be stainless. 

We will send a trial barrel 
to any responsible manufac- 
turer with privilege of return 
if it does not do the work per- 
fectly, economically and with- 
out staining the canvas, satin 
or other cloth upper, or any 
delicate shade of leather. 

BOSTON BLACKING CO. 
East Cambridge, Mass. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 



It is pleasing to read about 
the tremendous opportunity for 
export business for our shoe man- 
ufacturers as enthusiastically 
outlined by Thomas P. Anderson, 
secretary of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, at 
a recent meeting. Before his trip 
abroad, Mr. Anderson had spoken 
very pessimistically of foreign 
opportunities, and had appeared 
to take the stand that American 
markets would be flooded with 
foreign footwear if a loophole 
was left open. 

His remarks, therefore, as 
quoted below, have more thai* or- 
dinary weight, as they are quite 
contrary to the opinions express- 
ed by him before his trip abroad. 
The fact that we are successfully 
meeting the competition of Euro- 
pean countries in South America 
ia plainly set forth by Mr. Ander- 
son, and the conditions that he 
finds in the countries visited, 
must add greatly to his own 
cheerfulness and optimism, as 
well as that of those members of 
the association who have been 
fearful of the ability of our man- 
ufacturers to meet competition 
and continue our exports to for- 
eign nations. 

We quote in part from Mr. An- 
derson 's address: 

"Opportunities for our New 
England manufacturers of boots 
and shoes and leather exist in 



every one of the South American 
countries visited by the recent 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
delegation, and in every country 
of Latin-America, for that mat- 
ter. 

"Even in the smallest, poorest 
and least-developed of these - 
countries there are some who will 
be satisfied with nothing in the 
shape of footwear except that 
produced in the United States, 
which today leads the whole 
world, and unquestionably will 
continue to lead it, in respect of 
quality, style and workmanship, 
indefinitely. 

"It is not so much the business 
opportunities of today or of yes- 
terday in South America that we* 
who have so lately visited that 
interesting collection of republics 
are thinking of, as the opportun- 
ities of tomorrow. Five, 10, 25 
years from now there will be a 
new South America for our man- 
ufacturers to invade — a South 
America with larger population, 
higher cultural development, 
more wants, more money to spend 
in filling them, and, what is most 
important of all, a better under- 
standing of and more sympathy 
with, its neighbors in the United 
States. 

"The American shoe (and that 
really means the New England 
shoe, for three-fourths of the 30 
to 40 lines of Yankee footwear 
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that are now being sold in 
South America are New England 
brands J already is blazing a 
broad and luminous trail through- 
out the South American conti- 
nent. Like the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce tour, it is a commer- 
cial pioneer of great value to our 
North American . people in. their 
laudable but somewhat belated 
determination to capture their 
rightful share of this Latin- 
American market. 

4 'It is a happily-balanced prop- 
osition, too, for our New England 
tanners want the hides and tan- 
ning barks and extracts of South 
America as much as the people 
of South America want our foot- 
wear. All we've got to do in or- 
der to get a goodly slice of this 
business is to go after it, but 
there is a rifeht way and a wrong 
way to go about it. Don't let 
us forget that." 

SELLING SHOES IN FIFTY- 
FIVE COUNTRIES. 

Reports from the more agress- 
ive shoe manufacturers, and es- 
pecially from those who are look- 
ing abroad for a share of their 
business, show activity and, in 
many instances, a considerable 
increase in output from the rec- 
ord of previous years. 

Among those recently reporting 
on the subject is the T. G. Plant 
Co. This concern states that or- 
ders on hand are 8 per cent 
ahead of last year, that sales for 
the past year are $700,000 ahead 
of 1912, or a gain of 9 per cent, 
that duplicate orders for fall 
and winter are fully up to previ- 
ous years. But what is, perhaps, 
the most striking feature, is the 
statement credited to this con- 
cern that " Plant shoes are being 
sent to fifty-five foreign coun- 
tries.' ' 

The average shoe manufacturer 
will find it exceedingly difficult to 
name from memory fifty-five 
countries and, as for doing busi- 
ness with this number, very few 
of our manufacturers ' would 
think of attempting it. 

The fact that it is possible, 
however, for one concern to sell 
its shoes to fifty-five different na- 
tions must mean that the oppor- 



tunity exists for others to do as 
welL 

The selling energy of the Plant 
Co. must have been singularly 
well directed to have brought 
about this unusual accomplish- 
ment. It is, we believe, a feat 
that has not been equalled fegC^ny 
other shoe manuf acturin|f . Con- 
cern in the United States, -mtAeas 
it is by the Geo. E. Keith <3fc 

But the lesson which thi»;£ec- 
ord of accomplishment te»hes 
. is that the possibility of jjj^fit 
for our shoe manufactured is 
not confined to this country,vlHid 
if all producers will mata^an 
effort to extend their teade 
abroad, our exports will al$*& a % 
tremendous increase in 1914^ -and 
there will be less complaint . of 
"between season" dullness from 
shoe manufacturers. We hope to 
be able to record the fact that 
some shoe manufacturer, dttring 
1914, has exceeded the record of 
selling its product to fifty-five 
nations. Certain, it is, that a 
much larger number of our shoe 
manufacturers can secure ex- 
port business if they will go after 
it in earnest. 



WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

Karl Helfferich, director of the 
Deutsche Bank, has made a re- 
port to the Kaiser of the wealth 
of the 1 German nation, showing an 
aggregate of 75,000,000,000 to 
$78,000,000,000. The wealth of 
Prance is placed at $60,000,000,- 
000, of England at $57,000,000,- 
000 to $65,000,000,000, and of the 
United States at $124,000,000-000. 
The German per capita wealth is 
placed at $1100 to $1200; French, 
$1425; British, $1250 to $1385, 
and American, $1360. The annual 
income of the German people is 
reckoned at between $9,000,000,- 
000 and $10,000,000,000, of which 
about one-sixth is used for public 
purposes. — Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal. 



— The employe who is not loyal 
to his employer is often among 
the first to complain of that em- 
ployer's lack of loyalty to his 
help. 
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Factory Methods and 

Systems 



4 'Cost of Production. " 



Article XVI. 



By 0. H. Foree. 

Those who have em- 
ployed day workers only, 
hardly know what one on 
piece work can do; in fact, 
an employe hardly knows 
himself at the beginning. 

The science of costs 
will never be complete un- 
til the factory has a 
modern, up-to-date organ- 
ization, well systematized. 



In figuring the cost of produc- 
tion, labor is one of the greatest 
factors, and accountants and sys/ 
;e>matizers have been employed, at 
Ugh salaries to devise ways and 
means that will establish the la- 
bor cost at a permanent figure 
and, at the same time, increase 
instead of lessen the efforts of 
the employes. To this end, the 
piece work system has been es- 
tablished in 50 per cent of the 
factories of this country. 

The most ilmportant feature of 
the piece work system is that it 
fixes an established price on the 
labor cost of work. It is no easy 
matter for a superintendent or 
foreman to tell just how much 
every employe can do if they 
never had them on piece work. 
If the mistake is made in estab- 
lishing* the pieee work system at 
too high a rate and a cut should 
be necessary, trouble is sure to 
follow that may prove serious. It 
often spreads to other depart- 
ments, and the writer has known 
of one case where a reduction in 
one department not only spread 
over the factory, but went from 
one small lasting room to the 
firing six plants, and practically 
curtailed the output of tihese 
factories for several months. 



Those who have employed day 
workers only, hardly know what 
one on piece work can do; in 
fact, am employe hardly knows 
himself at the beginning. Piece 
work makes an employe do his 
very best every day, and doing 
the best every day increases his 
own capacity to do more, just as 
the blacksmith's muscles are de- 
veloped by his daily work. The 
department that has always had 
day work will object to piece 
work. The universal objection 
they will offer is that they can't 
make anything. When they are 
told that the piece work is to be 
established in the department, 
they think it is for the reduction 
of expenses in the way of a de- 
creased wage for the employes, 
and it is hard to make them be- 
lieve differently. The writer at 
one time had charge of a de- 
partment where 187 were em- 
ployed. 

The department had always 
been operated under the week 
work plan. It was crowded and 
the floor space seemed inade- 
quate. The output of the fac- 
tory was increasing and things 
kept getting from bad to worse. 
After due consideration, the 
piece work system was decided 
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upon. A good deal of time was 
spent in the going * into every 
little detail. After several weeks 
had elapsed, a schedule of prices 
was decided upon for almost 
every operation. 

When the help was informed 
about the change, they said they 
could not make a living at such 
wages, abused everything and 
everybody that had any connec- 
tion with; t/he firm in an executive 
capacity. 

To save trouble, the depart- 
ment was left as it was for a 
few days. Without saying a 
word to anybody, the writer 
singled out one of the packers, 
who happened to be the best one, 
one that was honest and conscien- 
tious, but not very well liked 
by the rest of the packers. She 
was told confidentially about the 
other packers reporting to the 
writer about her not doing as 
much work as they did. She was 
given a book that day and told 
to make a record of her work. 
That night, when the writer fig- 
ured out her work at the price 
he had decided upon paying, he 
found she had made $2.17 against 
$1.35 on day work. She was 
82 cents better off. The next day 
she was told thereafter she 
would be a piece worker. That 
day she made something over 
$1.00 more than she had been 
making on day work. 

Nothing was said to anyone 
else in the room about piece, 
work, but on the third day she 
made nearly as much as the other 
two packers made who were week 
workers. When they found this 
out, they came to the writer and 
begged to be put on piece work, 
and so did every employe in the 
department, and their wishes 
were gladly complied with. 

At the end of the week, the 
floor was all cleaned up, and the 
second week they were going 
home early and felt more friend- 
ly and independent. The sleepy- 
heads and lazy-bones were drop- 
ped from the payroll and the rest 
of the help, on an average, drew 
one-third more salary, and the 
department was operating at less 
expense with greater dispatch, 
because the organization was 



better. In that factory today, 
the piece work system is in' every 
department, from the cutting 
room down, with very few excep- 
tions. 

It is necessary to know the ex- 
act cost of production in order to 
establish a selling price. The dif- 
ference between the co§t of pro- 
duction and the selling price plus 
cost of selling is profit. 

All pound business is establish- 
ed with the aim of legitimate 
profit in view. Profit should be 
accumulated in sufficient propor- 
tions to amply take care of the 
interest on the money invested, 
insurance and ample remunera- 
tion for management J 

The science of costs will never 
be complete until the factory has 
a modern up-to-date organiza- 
tion, well systematized, under the 
management ..of a technical., and 
practical superintendent, who 
thoroughly understands material, 
labor, depreciation and manage- 
ment. With a thorough knowt 
edge 1 of these, the science of costs 
is only a matter of form; with- 
out them, it is more or less guess 
work, and success depends en- 
tirely upon What Providence al- 
lots those who have taken, the 
chance. Not only does the sci- 
ence of costs aid us in establish- 
ing the amount of profit we 
should add to the eost of the 
finished product that is to be 
manufactured, but it is a check 
against loss of material and find- 
ings throughout the factory, 
which is an important factor in 
management. 

There are many who believe 
the first points in a factory coet 
system are its records. Aside 
from using them to refer to as a 
basis on which to estimate, they 
are no more related than is a 
horse to its driver. A great mis- 
take is made where the cost of 
production is figured from past 
records. The reasons are obvi- 
ous. 

1. Because they may be inac- 
curate. 

2. Because they may be in- 
complete. 

3. Because the factory may 
have been operated at a loss. 
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4. Because they are only a 
partial history or record of what 
the factory may have done. 

5. Because it may not be mod- 
ern and up to date. 

6. Because it would not be 
scientific or founded from re- 
search or study. 

The cost of production is a 
factor equally as important as is 
the shoe itself, the finished prod- 
uct. Therefore, the cost account- 
ing system should be established 
with care, be simple and com- 
plete. 

Some manufacturers estimate 
the cost of production from past 
records. They are not sound 
business men, much less progress- 
ive, and make up the failures 
Those who do not fail entire- 
ly, are a failure, partially, in- 
asmuch as their business does not 
increase to any great extent. 
Many keep plodding along and 
merely eke out an existence; more 
from luck and sympathy of their 
personal friends than anything 
else. 

The writer was in New Orleans 
some years ago; while visiting 
one of the shoe factories there, 
one of the largest wholesale mer- 
chants called at the factory and 
asked the president how much he 
would charge him on 2,000 pairs 
of a certain stock shoe. I was 
astonished when he answered he 
did not know, that he would have 
to have a few days' time before 
giving a definite answer. The 
merchant wanted the shoes for a 
railroad camp in Mexico and 
could not wait that long for an 
answer. He said he already had 
prices from the other factories 
making a shoe almost identical, 
and, therefore, would have to 
give them the order. 

It is often the case that a 
superintendent is called upon to 
make a special order on short 
notice, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary to have the cost data at 
hand. It is often the case that 
the special orders being a little 
out of the ordinary pay best, and 
being prepared to take care of 
just such emergencies, is one of 
the great secrets of successful 
business men. 

(To Be Continued.) 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Editor, American Shoemaking, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to ask through your 
valuable journal, the best meth- 
od to keep naphtha wash and 
polish from the white upper sides 
of edges of fine Goodyear shoes. 
We make many shoes with white 
welt and white Goodyear stitches, 
and in dressing and cleaning, it 
is a constant struggle not to 
stain the top of the welt. 
Answer No. 1. 

In reply we will state that for 
some time past the Novelty Edge 
Protector people have been work- 
ing on this problem to produce an 
edge protector which will con- 
form itself to the various styles 
of forepart edges and still fit 
each shoe in the shank. So far 
this concern has not developed a 
successful device. It is only a 
matter of time, however, when 
some such a device will be pro- 
duced — must be produced to 
meet the demand. 

In the meantime, however, no 
better way has come to our at- 
tention than that generally used 




on fine work, of sliding a piece of 
tin, properly shaped and smooth- 
ed, along on the top of the edge 
with one hand so as to keep the 
sponge or brush from coming in- 
to contact with the stitching as 
the wash is being applied with 
the other hand. 

Bn some places a piece of tin, 
zinc or copper, shaped something 
like the above figure, with edges 
smoothed and corners rounded, is 
used. This shape conforms some- 
what to toe, shank and sides of 
edge. 

This is placed between the edge 
and sponge, being held in the 
left hand and properly slid along, 
keeps the wash from the white 
stitches. 
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Correspondence With 
Spanish- American Firms 

The language of Central America is Spanish, and 
very few of the business houses there can correspond 
in any other. 

The Spanish form of correspondence is consider- 
ably different from the terse, almost curt, form of 
the United States. 

(Commercial Agent Garrard Harris.) 



Editorial Note. — The following 
article, the first of a series by 
Commercial Agent Garrard Har- 
ris, deals with subjects which 
have been treated at various 
times in the Daily Consular and 
Trade Jteports, but which deserve 
constant attention from American 
exporters. Successful cultivation 
of the markets in Spanish Amer- 
ica depends largely upon confor- 
mance to customs and methods 
prevailing there, and in this re- 
port Mr. Harris discusses, chiefly 
from the Spanish-American mer- 
chant's point of view, the subject 
of business correspondence. 

The language of Central Aimer- 
ica is Spanish, and very few of 
the business houses there can cor- 
respond in any other. It is to 
the interest, therefore, of business 
men of the United States having 
dealings with these Spanish- 
speaking countries or seeking bus- 
iness therein to learn some of the 
idiosyncrasies of the people, ig- 
norance of which in many in- 
stances militates against the cul- 
tivation of closer relations and 
the furtherance of commerce. 

To the average busines man of 
the United States some of the 
matters stated here will appear 
trivial, and hardly believed to 
have any influence one way or 
the other. We of this country 
look so much to results and the 
absolute essentials as the only 
things worthy of note that mat- 
ters not intimately connected 
with these are dismissed as of no 
appreciable value. But when it 
is shown that these apparently 
trivial matters actually do have 
a bearing upon direct results, it 
is worth while to pay attention 
to them. 



Conformance to Spanish-Ameri- 
can Standards. 

It must be borne in mind that 
we are dealing with a different 
people, with different ideas and 
ideals, the antithesis in tempera- 
ment and training of the Ameri- 
can business man. Accordingly, 
if success is to follow our rela- 
tions with them in correspond- 
ence, we must adapt ourselves to 
their views and conform to their 
standards, as they are the ones 
being sought. Their peculiarities 
must be accepted as a fact that 
we cannot change, and conform- 
ance to their point of view will 
result beneficially. Just what 
these peculiarities are is a mat- 
ter most business men seeking 
trade connections in Latin-Amer- 
ican countries do not learn until 
they have persisted for a long 
time, or else have employed com- 
petent natives or Spanish schol- 
ars to conduct their correspond- 
ence and have allowed some lati- 
tude in the composition of let- 
ters. Even in the latter case it 
is well to understand just how 
the ^business men of the South- 
ern countries view correspond- 
ence, and what the accepted and 
best business customs happen to 
be. 

In Central America a letter is 
more or less of an event. To a 
considerable extent correspond- 
ence is still conducted by means 
of the pen, transportation is less 
highly developed than in the 
United States, and steamships do 
not arrive every day; therefore, 
letters are not so common as in 
the United States. Being more 
of a rarity and usually of actual 
business value, they have a high- 
er regard for a letter as a docu- 
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ment of importance than we have. 
Naturally, being an important 
document, it is more closely 
scrutinized and criticised, and is 
expected to conform to the es- 
tablished standards. 

A first-class business house in 
the United States is mindful of 
the value of good impressions. 
The stationery is of the very best 
quality; the letters are carefully 
typewritten, carefully composed, 
and altogether, according to ac- 
cepted standards, artistic and per- 
fect examples of the art. Why, 
then, should business houses be 
so careless in their correspond- 
ence with foreign concerns who 
set even greater store by exter- 
nals and small points than we do f 

Failure to Pay Full Postage. 

First of all is the matter of 
postage. The average American 
firm often leaves the correspond- 
ence to be stamped by the office 
boy, the porter, or perhaps in late 
afternoon by a stenographer hur- 
rying to get off duty. Thus, let- 
ters come to foreign business 
houses bearing insufficient post- 
age. A notice is sent to the ad- 
dressee, he goes to the post of- 
fice, pays the amount and a fee 
for the arrested letter, only to 
find, perhaps, a quotation on 
goods or a circular calling his at- 
tention to some article. 

On the other hand, if it is a 
business letter of importance the 
recipient cannot possibly have a 
high estimation of a firm so care- 
less or ignorant of an essential 
matter like postage. This sort of 
thing is constantly happening. In 
fact in San Jose, Costa Rica, it 
is not uncommon to hear a busi- 
ness man respond in answer to a 
salutation and inquiry as to 
where he is bound. "To the post 
office to buy my American mail. 9 9 

Not only is a constant recur- 
rence of such a thing an unwar- 
ranted drain of petty cash in the 
case of a house with large cor- 
respondence, but it takes the 
time of a clerk or the head of the 
house to make the trip to the post 
office, very often for trivial com- 
munications. This is the chief 
source of complaint against the 
business men of the United States, 



and one easily remedied by an 
understanding of its significance 
and by attention to this detail. 
Terse Style Not Liked. 
Next in order of objection is 
the literal Spanish version of 
some business letter. The epistle 
is drafted in English and the 
Spanish clerk given instructions 
to put it, word for word, into 
Spanish. The result is a creation 
fearful and wonderful to behold 
in the estimation of the recipient. 
The Spanish form of correspond- 
ence is considerably different 
from the terse, almost curt, form 
of the United States. There is 
more of salutation, of thoughtful- 
ness, and less of blunt expression; 
more of the personal note, so to 
speak, and finally a conclusion 
that would seem florid to the 
American business man. The ab- 
sence of these evidences of good 
business breeding (according to 
the standard of the man to whom 
it is addressed) is a puzzle to the 
average Spanish-Speaking busi- 
ness man. He does not know 
whether to become offended at 
the implied lack of respect and 
kindly interest in him, or to be 
merely amused at the exhibition 
of ignorance on the part of the 
American. In either event it is 
not the frame of mind the writer 
would have his effort produce, 
nor is such a state of mind con- 
ducive to the best results. 

It can be obviated by the em- 
ployment of first-class Spanish 
scholars familiar with the forms 
of correspondence. The English 
letter can be dictated, but the 
translator should be given lati- 
tude and required to follow lit- 
erally only quotations or other 
essentials. 

Signature and Address. 

So small a matter as the signa- 
ture may be the cause for um- 
brage. If Smith & Brown send out 
a letter signed "per Jones," or 
"per M," or anybody else than 
the principals, the recipient con- 
cludes that Smith & Brown do 
not estimate him or his business 
very highly, or else they would 
not allow a mere clerk to carry 
on the correspondence and sign 
the letters addressed to him. He 
thinks that a person of at least 
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equal dignity with him as head of 
the firm should sign the letter. 

The address is also a matter 
that sometimes is unfortunate in 
its effect. An American firm 
would not care if its letters were 
simply addressed " Smith & 
Brown, Washington, D. C," or 
"John M. Smith, Washington, D. 
C." Yet the failure to put the 
titles of "Senor" or "Senors" or 
"Don" where it is proper and 
where the person addressed is en- 
titled to it, is likely to a certain 
extent to prejudice the recipient 
against the missive and its 
source. 

These are small matters, it is 
true, but they are matters that 
custom and education and long 
use have made proper in the 
Latin- American countries." Con- 
formance to them is easy, and is 
very likely to produce- good re- 
sults. 

These are the principal objec- 
tions to correspondence with 
American houses, together with 
the allegation that the Americans 
are not so prompt about answer- 
ing their correspondence as they 
should be. To eliminate these ap- 
parently trivial objections means 
a higher regard for the firms do- 
ing so and the facilitation, of bus- 
iness. 



TWO VALUABLE ASSETS IN 
SHOE MANUFACTURING. 

There seems to be an idea 
among some sole leather foremen 
that they can break in a man for 
a sole leather sorter and in a 
short time he will become an 
expert. Now I disagree "with any 
such idea, and I believe that the 
man who has worked four or five 
years at the trade is the right man 
to sort soles. The sole sorter, if 
an experienced man, can help a 
great deal in the stock fitting de- 
partment. A man who has had 
experience in cutting soles can 
judge the different grades which 
are to be found in every side, and 
he knows just where they ought 
to go. Good stock fitting is the 
result of careful sole sorting. The 
man who knows how to sort soles 
is a valuable man for the shoe 
manufacturer, and he should 
think twi>e before refusing to 



pay a good price for sole sorters. 

When the man with the trained 
eye sorts he will have at the end 
of the day a good many classes 
of soles on his bench, and if it is 
figured out what he has saved 
against the man who has not had 
the experience, the question of 
wages could not be questioned. 
The high priced shoe should have 
a better sole than the cheap grade 
but it is often seen that on the 
high priced shoe the sole will 
wear out quickly, while the man 
who buys a cheap shoe may get 
a good sole. This can be' attri- 
buted to the sole sorting depart- 
ment where the sorter was not 
the right man for the job. 

Another point is the grading, 
and if we should watch the man 
who is skiving the soles, we will 
see that he has set his machine 
for possibly a ten or twelve-iron 
and is running through the whole 
pile. Just look at the pile of 
skivings that is left. How can 
the manufacturer figure the cost 
when he is employing a man to 
grade soles who has not had the 
right experience. A stalled sole 
sorter and sole grader are two 
of the valuable assets of the shoe 
business. 



CLEANING AND DRESSING 

CHEAP AND MEDIUM 

RUSSIA CALF SHOES 

A cheap and efficient method 
of cleaning Russia calf shoes is 
to have the shoes cleaned, dress- 
ed and polished before lasts or 
followers are taken out, instead 
of doing it on the trees. The sys- 
tem is this: 

Take the case of shoes after 
bottom finishing and have them 
cleaned with the lasts in them. 
After shoe is dry, take and ap- 
ply dressing, allow to dry and 
use a yarn brush to polish. The 
brush should run about 400 revo- 
lutions per minute. After polish- 
ing, the lasts may be taken out. 
Shoes may be handled this way 
much quicker and cheaper than 
putting them on the trees. This 
method will not cost over one 
cent per pair, amd, if the proper 
dressing is used, the shoes will 
bft imiform as to color atad finish. 
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Age, With Experience and Knowl- 
edge vs. Youthful 
Energy With 
Inexperience 



The idea is common 
that the young man with 
his youthful energy and 
strength, can accomplish 
more work in a day's time 
than the man further ad- 
vanced in years. 

The fact is made plain 
to all who visit our shoe 
factories that there is little 
room for the old man at 
the machines, and it would 
look as though the rule 
was applied in the running 
of our shoe industry to a 
marked degree. 



John E. Lawton 



Today there are many persons 
in control of the working forces 
in the industrial world, who be- 
lieve that a man, or woman, has 
passed the best point of efficiency 
when at the age of 40 years. 

The idea is common that the 
young man, with his youthful en- 
ergy and strength, can accom- 
plish more work in a day's time 
than the man further .advanced 
in years. 

This may be true in certain 
, kinds of employment that do niot 
require any special judgment or 
skill to perform, but the fact has 
been, time and again, demon- 
strated that man has not passed 
his best days of labor at the speci- 
fied time alloted by the wise Dr. 
Ossler, but the events ofl the pres- 
ent day of improvements have 
repeatedly shown the world that 
most of our really great inven- 
tions and improvements have been 
made by the man who has passed 
the 40-year age limit, and it is 
well known that many of these 
improvements have been con- 
ceived after the age of 50 years 
has been attained. 

The fact is made plain to all 
who visit our shoe factories that 
there is little room for the old 
man at the machines, and it 
would look as though the rule 



were applied in the running of 
our shoe industry to a marked de- 
gree. 

The old shoemakers today have 
scant recognition in the making 
of boots and shoes, as far as 
standing up to the machines used 
in the manufacturing thereof is 
concerned; but there is a good 
and valid reason for this condi- 
tion to exist. The high speed 
at which all shoe machinery is 
driven is too much for the old 
shoemaker, and, as each machine 
must produce so many pairs of 
shoes every day, the work natu- 
rally goes to the man who will 
follow the machine. 

The young man is placed at 
the head of the procession in the 
operating of shoe machinery; in 
this particular he is the right 
man for the position. If it were 
possible to instill some practical 
knowledge of the work he is 
daily engaged upon; if he could 
learn something about the detail 
of construction of footwear, how 
much more valuable to his firm 
and to himself would his ser- 
vices be! 

At the present time many op- 
erators on shoe machinery are as 
automatic as the pulley on the 
main shaft. They do certain op- 
erations on each shoe; why, they 
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cannot tell; they simply do as 
they are taught. Many little 
things that would help the shoe 
in process of making, the old 
shoemaker would do to the shoe 
when he passed the work through 
his hands. This, the young man 
knowing nothing about shoemak- 
ing, cannot do; this is onie place 
that would be benefited by ex- 
perience. 

The writer, visiting a machine 
shop where they made a special 
line of shoe machines requiring 
expert workmanship, asked the 
proprietor the question whether 
young men were more desirable 
than older men for making his 
machinery, the answer was, look 
around the room ; tell me if there 
are any men employed here that 
have a young looking appearance; 
they all have gray hair on their 
heads. 

We want the man with experi- 
ence, the man who can do his 
work right the first time; if he 
is slow, provided his work is 
good, that is all we look for. We 
cannot afford to pay for the edu- 
cation of young impulsive me- 
chanics; if they spoil work, after 
spending our time on it, we are 
the sole losers. 

As illustrating how this rule 
is applied by the large shoe ma- 
chinery company, that now prac- 
tically controls the shoe industry, 
this same man, when in their em- 
ploy, had occasion to gather a 
large number of men for some 
rush work. The manager, in send- 
ing him out into the by-ways and 
highways to pick up help, in- 
structed Jiim as follows : Be sure 
and hire all old machinists you 
can; give the preference to the 
oldest man every time. We want 
experience and we are willing to 
pay for it. 

Many of the large railroad 
corporations have adopted this 
Osslerizing way for reducing ex- 
penses on their payroll. But look 
at the other expense account 
caused by wrecks and blunders 
made by men who lack that ma- 
ture judgment, backed up with 
experience, that allows the older 
man to know just what to do 

Our system of manufacturing 
footwear is entirely wrong. We 



have no apprentice system that 
enables the youaig man to learn 
all parts of shoemaking; there is 
no inducement for the introduc- 
tion of these old and correct 
methods for educating our young 
men in the art of shoemaking. 

When a young man, through 
some influence, is placed in 
charge of a departt&ent, or has 
the wihole charge of the shoe fac- 
tory, he is at a great disadvantage 
from lack of technical and 
practical knowledge about why 
certain conditions produce cer- 
tain results. This kind of super- 
intendent is now where he must 
depend entirely upon the advice 
of his assistants. 

If he is fortunate in having 
good practical, efficient, «md, 
above all, honest assistants, then 
he can extricate himself grace- 
fully from many a bad situation, 
but, if on the other hand, he has 
selected for assistants, other 
bright young men who have only 
a theoretical knowledge gained 
from school books, there will cer- 
tainly be a special fund required 
to be used for the education of 
this bunch of students. 

This very condition bids fair to 
take place in some of the large 
shoe manufacturing concerns 
growing up today. While the abil- 
ity of the younger men is recog- 
nized and, as a driver of help, 
somfe of them can wear medals, 
yet the real speed is from being- 
able to have the work correctly 
done, and get a regular uniform 
condition at all times from the 
help employed. 



NEW STITCHING MACHINE. 

A machine that is attracting 
much attention in the stitching 
room is a back seam closing ma- 
chine. The feature of the ma- 
chine is that by moving a lever 
the tensiomj is so loosened that 
the edges of the leather abut 
at heel portion. This machine is 
intended to take the place of 
the closer, which changes from 
regular to zigzag stitch. It is 
claimed that the loose tension 
method of the new machine is a 
much more satisfactory way of 
doing this work. 
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A Novel Last Storing 
System. 

This system consists of circular, movable last bins, 
turning on ball bearings, as illustrated by the accom- 
panying cuts. 

Even the large size of these circular, movaible bins 
may be turned quite easily when loaded with lasts. 

The cost of construction is said to be less than that „ 
of wooden racks built along the side of the room. 



Editor American Shoemaking, 

Boston, Mass., 
Dear Sir; 

I have been reading 1 , with some 
interest, the answers to the in- 
quiry regarding the storing of 
lasts, and wish to describe a Sys- 
tem in use in certain New Eng- 
land factories, which seems to me 
to have very commendable feat- 
ures. 



as shown in the illustration, is 
built around wooden spindles, is 
about 5 1-2 feet in diameter, and 
holds one thousand, eight hun- 
dred pairs of women's lasts each, 
w!hen loaded. The movable, cir- 
cular bins are built as follows: 
Two cast iron plates are made. 
The bottom one, which is % fasten- 
ed to the floor, contains a groove 
in which the balls run. The top 



This system consists of circu- 
lar, movable last bins, turning on 
ball bearings, as illustrated by 
the accompanying cuts. In the 
town in which these bins are said 
to have originated, they may be 
found in two sizes. In each case 
the rack is built four tiers 
high, and contains six com- 
partments on a flat. The smaller 
size is built around spindles 
made of steampipe, hold from 
eight hundred to one thousand 
pairs of lasts. The larger size, 



plate is attached to the lower 
end of the spindle, which ex- 
tends down through it, and into 
a hole in the bottom plate. The 
balls must be large enough to 
bear the loaded bin without 
danger of crushing. 

The bottom of each series of 
compartments is a circular, wood- 
en bottom, strong enough to sup- 
port the lasts. The sides of each 
individual compartment is also 
made of wood, as illustrated in 
the cut. While the fronts of each 
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compartment consist of a hoop 
of galvanized iron, the top edge 
of which is turned down in a 
fold. This hoop of iron is at- 
tached to the bottoms and fronts 
of the divisions with screws, and 
are rigid enough and strong 
enough so that the operative may 
climb up and stand on the bot- 
tom compartments to reach lasts 
in the top. 

Even the large size of these 
circular, movable bins may be 
turned quite easily when loaded 
with lasts. 

The cost of construction is said 
to be less than that of wooden 
racks built along the side of the 
room, and it is maintained by 
those using them that they take 
up far less space. It is claimed 
that the largest sizes of these 
circular last bins may be built 
at a complete cost of $36 apiece. 
Which is said to be less than the 
cost of tiers of last bins, with 
lumber and labor at New Eng- 
land prices. 

The last man in one of the fac- 
tories where these were seen, told 
the writer that all that he re- 
quired was twenty inches of 
space in which to make up a case 
of lasts. 

The superintendent in one of 
the factories where these last 
bins are in use, is so enthusiastic 
an admirer of their space saving 
and time saving qualities,- that he 
asserts that he intends to make 
all his pattern racks for both up- 
per cutting and stock fitting 
rooms on this plan, and he even 
went further and said that he 
thought it probable that the de- 
vice would work equally well in 
his office. 

The illustrations show the last 
bins in the stock room basement. 
There are many more of these 
on the lasting room floor, and 
they may be built in rows with 
every other one jutting in by to 
the center of the other row. This 
practically utilizes every bit of 
space which would ordinarily be 
wasted by a circular device on a 
rectangular floor. 

Hoping that this description 
will be of some service to your 
inquirer. I remain as ever, 
Most truly yours. 



NEW METHOD OP HANDLING 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 

A large producer of women's 
footwear in Lynn, Mass., has es- 
tablished a parcel post depart- 
ment. All special orders for 
single pairs or small lots of shoes 
are turned into this department. 
If the shoes are in stock at the 
factory, they are shipped at once 
via parcel post. If they are not 
in stock, then the shoes are made 
up. Twice a week this parcel post 
department sends its special or- 
ders into the factory. It makes 
up an order sheet for the shoes. 
On the sheet is specified the 
time when the shoes shall be in 
the cutting, 6titching, lasting and 
finishing departments, and "when 
they must be delivered to the par- 
cel post department. When they 
arrive in this department, they 
are immediately packed in a spe- 
cial carton and shipped to the cus- 
tomer. 

The parcel post department 
evidently meets the requirements 
of many shoe retailers, for it 
steadily increases the volume of 
its business. It is sending shoes, 
via parcel post, to all parts of 
the country, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It has made up in the 
factory, most any sort of a spe- 
cial pair of shoes that a retailer 
might want, such as wedding, re- 
ception and graduation shoes, to 
match dresses, and shoes of spe- 
cial measurements to fit fat ankles 
or extra large size feet. The fac- 
tory pattern maker cuts patterns 
to fit the extra size feet. The 
patterns are filed, with the expec- 
tation that duplicate orders will 
come in for shoes to be made on 
it. It's sometimes the case that 
a retailer will ask the parcel post 
department to ship the shoes di- 
rectly to his customer. A re- 
tailer in a country town, for in- 
stance, will ask the department 
to send a pair of shoes to a cus- 
tomer on the rural route. The 
other day a Portland (Me.) re- 
tailer asked to have a pair of 
shoes delivered to a customer in 
Seattle, Wash. 



— If you want bigger business 
this fall than last, spend a little 
more money in advertising. 
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A Non-Royalty Line of Shoes 
Can Be Made by You as 
well as by Your Competitors. 



The Universal Rapid 

"Lock-Stitch Machine 



They are making 
a line of English 
Welts, Turns, 
Stitchdowns and 
Ornamented Outsole 
Lockstitched 
McKay and 
Nailed Shoes 

on 

UNIVERSAL 




and 
Saving 
Money 



Boy Real Machinery Instead of Rent Receipts. 

We have a good plan for you 
Ask Us About It 

Universal Shoe Machinery Co. 

3727 Forest Park Bvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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WETTING VAMPS BEFORE 
LASTING. 

The writer happened to be in 
the lasting department of a large 
factory recently and was very 
much surprised to see the as- 
semblers wet the vamps, tips and 
forepart of some russet shoes they 
were working on. It would seem 
almost certain that wetting the 
russet leather in this way would 
cause the shoes to discolor when 
they dried out and the wetted 
part of the vamps would neces- 
sarily be darker than the rest. 

The shoes I saw were of a 
medium grade, selling for about 
$3.00 at retail and upon inquiry 
I found that in many factories 
manufacturing cheap and medium 
grade shoes, I found that it was 
customary for them not to be 
over-particular in the manufac- 
turing details and in the prepara-- 
tion of the work, as they figured 
that the time saved in quick last- 
ing by such methods as wetting 
the vamps, more than offset the 
labor of repairing the damage 
done. 

If this wetting process is neces- 
sary it would seem far better for 



the operator to wet the entire 
vamp and then the shoe would 
dry out 4:he same color. 



RUBBER BUFFING PAD. 

P. A. Thurston has invented a 
rubber pad for use on machines 
for buffing sheet materials, such 
as box toes, flat counters, etc. 
A feature of the invention con- 
sists in a rubber pad made of 
hard and soft rubber, the hard 
portion being reinforced with 
wood, while the soft part is left 
without any reinforcement. 

The object of this form of con- 
struction is to prevent the buff- 
ing of the counter or box toe ex- 
cept at the edge, this being pre- 
vented by the soft rubber coming 
under pressure so that the 
abrasive does not act .on the ma- 
terial, wiiile the portion of the 
counter or box toe, which rests 
on the reinforced hard rubber, is 
acted upon by the abrasive and 
properly buffed. 

Counters made of fibre and 
leatherboard were shown which 
had been buffed to a much finer 
edge than could be produced by 
ordinary methods of buffing. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them. 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 

With this object in view a feature 
of the invention contemplates the 
provision of a holder for exteriorly 
supporting the blade to give it the 
required rigidity, and means for 
moving the blade axially of the hold- 
er to enable the blade to be accu- 
rately and readily adjusted. 

A further feature of the invention 
contemplates the provision of a 
holder for exteriorly supporting the 
blade, means for moving the blade 
axially of the holder, and means for 
clamping the blade against the hold- 
er to securely hold the blade in po- 
sition and insure a true cylindrical 
blade. 



PATBNTS ISSUED. 

Following is a list of the patents 
issued during the current week, fur- 
ther information regarding which 
may be had through the office of 
American Shoemaking. 

Lasting Machine — No. 1,077,411, 
to Euclid I. LaChapelle. 

Instep Support — No. 1,077,871, to 
William F. Connell. 

Arch Support — No. 1,077,864, to 
James W. Arrowsmith. 

Sole Bridge— No. 1,077,845, to 
Joseph David Manblatt. 

Burnishing Machine — No. 1,077,- 
349, to Walter Jackson and Harold 
Nichols Pochin. 

Heel Pricking Machine — No. 
077,929, to John E. Glidden, 
ceased, by Sadie E. Glidden, 
ministratrix. 

Pulling Over Machine — No 
077,938, to Ronald F. McFeely. 
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KNIFE FOR L EATH ER SKIVING. 

MACHINE. 

No. 1,076,934. 

Letters jxitoit have been grarted 
Alexander M. Alexander on an in- 
vention which relates to a cylindri- 



cal knife adapted for use in leather 
skiving and other machines. 

The object of the invention is to 
provide an improved knife, the blade 
of which may be readily " adjusted 
to compensate for wear occasioned 
by grinding the same, or may be 
readily removed and replaced by a 
new blade when worn out. 



LASTING MACHINE. 
No. 1,077,411. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Euclid I. LaChapelle on an invention 
which has for its object to provide 
a lasting machine having means 
for setting and for fastening to the 
last tine tip and the adjacent parts 
of the upper including the seams, in 
a more satisfactory manner than 
has heretofore been accomplished. 

A novel and important feature of 
tihis invention resides in the means 
by which the upper is held toward 
the last |by certain of the straining 
means while fastenings are applied 
to the last at other points which 
are 1 not held by straining means 
at this time. It is the pres- 
ent custom to release all the strain- 
ing means before fastenings are ap- 
plied to the last. This causes the 
vamp and tine tip to spring away 
from the last before the fastenings 
have been finally inserted in the 
work. This feature of the invention 
prevents tine vamp and the tip from 
springing away from the last before 
and when fastenings are inserted, 
which has been an objectionable^ 
feature in machines of this type. It 
is to be understood that nails or 
tacks can be dispensed with on the 
tip or on the toe of the vamp when 
suitable wipers for the final lasting 
of the tip or of tihe toe portion 
of the vamp are embodied in a ma- 
chine of this type, as the tip is then 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH GO. 

8HEEP8KIN8 AND CABRETTA8 

TANNERIES: NORWOOD and PEABODY, MASS. 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

6€ LaacoJa Street 12-14 Sprue* Stmt 1 SO West Lake Street 14th and Locust Streets 
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As Valuable as the 
I CLICKING PRESS 

| The British United Sh 

;<* Leicester. 
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The No. 1 5 
Lining Cutting Press 



ADVANTAGES: 



1. Will cut linen linings a 
thickness at a time. 

2. Sizes properly indicated. 

3. Prick holes to show the 
proper allowance for seams 
and locations of buttons. 

4. Fitted with clamp for 
holding the lining in posi- 
tion while cutting. 

5. Fitted with shelves and 
boxes for holding the cloth 
and the pieces. 



The above machine will save a 
considerable amount of money 

>e Machinery Co., Ltd. 

England 



£B3h 
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This is a thoroughly high-grade, thick- 
walled tubing— the kind that will stretch with- 
out tearing. Contains enough real rubber to 
give it a long and useful life. One fair test 
will supply the proof. 

In two sizes : 

l-4in. hole by 3-32in. wall and 
3-8in. hole by l-8in. wall. 

Packed 25 feet in a box. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston - - Mass. 
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held toward the last witJh string or 
wire aften the said wiping operation. 
In referring to the sides of a last, 
it is to be understood that the term 
"sides" may include any portion at 
the sides of a last from the extreme 
toe-end back to and including the 




shank portion. As shown herein, 
the vamp is preferably engaged at 
or near the ball part of the last and 
held at that point during the ampli- 
cation of fastenings at other points. 
With shoes that are provided with 
a leather ining, the lining is 
preferably to be strained and 
held independent of the vamp 
before and during the fasten- 
ing operation, by the straining 
means intended for holding the upper 
material during the application of 
fastenings. By hand, the lining is 
lasted independent of the vamp and 
fastened, after which the vamp is 
lasted over the lining and fastened 
to the last or to the sole on the 
last as the case may be. 



BURNISHING MACHINE. 
No. 1,077,349. 

Letters patent have 'been granted 
Walter Jackson and Harold Nichols 
Pochin on an invention which re- 
lates to machines for smoothing, 
burnishing or finishing articles of 
leather and more particularly to 
machines of the above class employ- 
ed for setting the edges of shoe 
soles. 

The invention is more especially 
applicable to machines of that class 
in which the work and finishing tool 
are arranged to have relative 
traverse while one is being vfbrated 
in contact witih the other and this 
traverse may be either by hand, the 
operator moving the one while hold- 



ing it in contact with the other that 
different portions of the sole edge 
may be acted upon by the tool or 
said traverse may be . automatic, 
either the shoe being automatically 
moved so as to {bring different por- 
tions of the edge of its sole in con- 
tact with the tool, or the tool be- 
ing moved while the Shoe is held 
stationary, or both being moved. In 
machines of this class, in order to 
secure uniform work it is desirable 
that the tool act evenly on the sole 
edge at the beginning, middle and 
end of each vibration and for one 
vibration tine same as for another. 
To effect this result, it is necessary 
not only to hold the working face 
of the tool from yielding in the 
direction of vibration, but also to 
maintain cbnstant the relationship 
of the working face of the tool to 
the shoe edge being operated upon, 
this constant relationship being nec- 
essary in order to obtain an even 
effect from the different vibrations, 
but 'being very difficult to obtain in 
practice as the edge of the shoe sole 
varies both in contour and Inclina- 
tion for different parts of the sole 
and it is necessary for the position 
of the tool relative to the sole as a 




whole to be varied to correspond 
with such variations in the contour 
or inclination of the particular part 
of the edge being operated on. 

This difficulty it is the object of 
the present invention to obviate, and 
to that end the Invention is herein 
shown as comprehending means for 
maintaining the working face of tlhe 
tool in the constant correct relation- 
ship to the varying contour and in- 
clination of the sole edge as one 
passes the other. 



FV/>I I %A! A MT *° wU Shoe tfadta** Shoe Tools, ot any Specialty U 
■ \J w WW Mil I the Shoe Trade, let us have them. 
II pays to deal with us, for we deal direct with every Shoe Manufacturer in Great 
Britain. 
We are large buyers and quick sellers. 

LIVINGSTON & DOUGHTY, Limited 

American Importers LCICCSTCR. ENCLAKB 
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J. E. PEARSE and CO. 


83-94 ST. MICHAELS ROAD NORTHAMPTON, ENG. 
BRANCH OF E. FENTON & SON .... LONDON, ENG. 


WE INVITE THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS TO THESE LINES 


Arabol Manufacturing Go. 

bottom Filling 


Wilder 8 Co. 

Cut Soles, Insoles, etc. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 

Rolled Welting 


Elliot Machine Go. 

Bottom Fastening Machine 


Gampello Shank Go. 

Shanks of all kinds 


6. W. Millar 8 Co. 

Flexible aper Shoe Covers 


Wallaert Freres 

Closing Threads 


F. Leroy Nantes 

French Bends 



An automatic machine 
for skhrtnc leather or 
leather- board shanks 



Shank Skiving Machine t 



Uniform Work 
argc Capacity 



W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY CO., Lynn, MASS., U.S.A. 



GI SON & CO.. LEICESTER, 

English Agents 



Write For Particulars 
Represented by 



NOLLESCHE-WERKE CO* 
Weisaenf els, Germany 
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IMPORTANT PATENT OFFICE 

DECISION. 

Interpretation of Article 4 of the 

International Convention. The 

Right of Priority Does Not Rest 

On the First Application Filed 

in a Convention Country, But 

on Any Such Application. 

In a decision of June 27, 1913, 
the Patent Office, Board of Appeals 
II, has abandoned the view hereto- 
fore always taken that only the first 
application filed in a country be- 
longing to the International Conven- 
tion can constitute a basis for the 
right of priority under Article 4 of 
the International Convention. 

In the, case under consideration the 
applicant had filed an application in 
Germany on July 22, 1911, and for 
some reason or other he had failed 
to further prosecute this application. 
He then under date of April 3, 1912, 
filed a new application In Germany 
and claimed for it the priority date 
of an application filed by him in the 
meantime in France on November 
10, 1911. 

The Application Department of 
the German Patent Office had not al- 
lowed this priority claim for the 
reason that the French amplication 
was not the first, but only the sec- 
ond application filed, and that there- 
fore it could not establish any claim 
to priority. By reason of the fact 
that the French patent had been is- 
sued prior to April 3, 1912, the 
second German application had been 
rejected for want of novelty, on this 
French patent specification. 

The Board of Appeals in its de- 
cision again thoroughly considered 
all reasons which in the literature up 
to then had been brought forward 
in favor of the practice heretofore 
established and with which practice 
the appealed decision of the Applica- 
tion Department was in harmony. 
The Board of Ajppeals then arrived 
at the conclusion that all these rea- 
sons do not really justify a restrict- 
ing interpretation of Article 4 of 
the International Convention, but 
that, on the contrary, any applica- 
tion filed in a country by a member 



of the International Convention es- 
tablishes a priority claim and starts 
a new term of priority. 

The Board of Appeals therefore 
Teversed the rejecting decision of 
the Application Department, it al- 
lowed the priority claimed Novem- 
ber 10, 1911, and passed the appli- 
cation to allowance. 

In view of this decision it will 
thus be possible in the future to 
claim for a German patent applica- 
tion the priority date of any ipre- 
cedlng application filed in a Con- 
vention country in respect to which 
the priority term has not yet ex- 
pired even if such preceding appli- 
cation was not the very first one 
filed. Of course, this condition can 
only be made use of in such cases 
where no circumstances adapted to 
destroy the patentable novelty have 
intervened between the filing dates 
of the first application and of that 
other application the priority date 
of which is claimed.' — Henry E. 
Schmidt. 



A SHOP DIARY. 

A shop diary is kept by some 
firms. In it is posted a record of 
passing events, - clippings from newa 
or trade papers relating to the firm, 
or telling about things in which the 
firm is interested. Often notes and 
comments are pencilled in the mar- 
gins alongside the clippings. 

In shoe shops, the diary seems 
to have had its origin with the ad- 
vertising men, who got into the 
habit of pasting into a book the 
advertisements that they published 
weekly in the trade papers. In the 
course of time these records proved 
of much use. They were consulted 
by the designers and the salesmen 
who wanted to know about the 
changes in styles, and by the cost 
men who wanted to know about the 
changes in prices. 

Such diaries now are kept 'by a 
number of firms, in merchandising 
as well as in manufacturing. They 
prove useful for consultation, just 
as did the personal diaries that men 
used to keep in old days. 



THE BACKBONE 

of a SHOE is Che SHANK. If 
you want to make shoes with good 
backbones— the kind that stand 
up-use OUR NEW 

CUSTOM SHANK 

Made of Selected Lcatherboard— 
Half the price of solid leather, 
and better—Lines always the same. 
Produces perfect" Egg Shape' 'and "Cottage Bottoms" now in vogue in high grade lines 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

MOORE & CO., M - uf i c Sf£Ki f . sh " k - Maiden, Mass. 
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SANDPAPER 



"Sandpaper" ia a general term for paper, cloth and clothpaper (combin- 
ation) when coated with either a "Natural" (Garnet, Flint, Emery.etcJ or 
"Artificial* ' (Carborundum, Crystolon, Alundum, etc.) Abrasive. 

We are supplying Sandpaper to the Shoe Manufac- 
turing trades, of coarse, medium and fine grits, in both 
natural and artificial abrasives, and on paper, cloth or 
cloth-paper for 



HEEL EDGE SCOURINC 
BOTTOM BUFFING 
HEEL BREAST SCOURING 

and all other specialties used in Shoe Factories. 



THESE GOODS ARE 
BETTER THAN EVER 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Sales Dept. 

Boston - Mass. U. S. A. 
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FREIGHT RATES ON EXHIBITS 

TO AND FROM THE PANAMA- 

CAUFORNIA EXPOSITION AT 

SAN DIEGO, CAI*. 

All exhibits destined to the Pana- 
ma-Oalifornia Exposition, to be held 
in San Diego, Cal., from January 1 
to December 31, 1915, forwarded 
from points in the territories cover- 
ed by the Pacific Freight Tariff 
Bureau, the Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau, the New England 
jfVeighl Association, the Trunk Line 
Association (including points in 
Canada located East of Toronto, On- 
tario) and the Central Freight As- 
sociation (Including points in Can- 
ada, Toronto, Ontario and West 
thereof) on which full tariff rates 
are paid coming to the exposition, 
will be returned carriage free, ex- 
cept race horses and vehicles (in- 
cluding automobiles for racing pur- 
poses exhibited at this exposition), 
goods to be returned by the routes 
that originally carried and offered 
for return transportation ninety days 
after the close of the exposition. 

Special rates have been granted 
on articles intended for exhibit, 
which, owing to their nature, it may 
not be the desire to return, such as 
agricultural products; building ma- 
terials not intended for construction; 
horticultural products; educational 
exhibits, loaned, sold or donated by 
schools, colleges and educational in- 
stitutions; Agricultural products; 
forest products; specimens (an- 
thropological, botanical, fossil, his- 
torical and mineral) ; cereals and 
grass; maps; statistics; drawings 
and photographs. 

In addition to freight charges on 
all exhibits, a very reasonable 
charge has been announced to cover 
the cost of handling freight from 
the freight houses, team tracks and 
wharves of the railroad and steam- 
ship companies, located within the 
city of San Diego, to the bu tid- 
ings located within the exposition 
grounds. 

Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 
Pacific Navigation Company, and 
other coastwise steamers have 1 issued 
special rates governing the move- 
ments of exhibits from points North 
of San Diego. . 

The interested Southeastern lines 
undoubtedly will concur with all 
the railroads who have announced 



special rates for exposition purposes, 
giving the Panama-California Expo- 
sition special rates from every point 
in the United States and Canada. 

Rates and terminal charges may 
be had on application to any freight 
agent in the United States and 
Canada. 



NEW YORK CITY LEADS THE 
WORM). 

The latest available statistics 
showing the commerce of the world 
will give an accurate comparison of 
New York with the other great ports 
of the world. These figures show 
that New York City takes her place 
at the top. 

The World's Greatest Port. 

The figures for the ten ports of 
the world having the largest amount 
of exports and imports are given in 
the following table: 

1. New York $1,973,981,693 

(Fiscal year ending June 30, 1913) 

2. London 1,791,857,641 

3. Hamburg 1,674,187,17)6 

4. Liverpool 1,637,280,476 

5. Antwerp 1,1*2 1,654,799 

6. Marseilles /6>78,431,300 

7. Havre 531,096,600 

8. Bremen «601,146,540 

9. 'Buenos Aires .... 479,536,241 
10. Calcutta 410,128,830 



INQUIRY FROM SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

Secretary Sullivan of the Board 
of Trade, Salem, Mass,, has an in- 
quiry from a merchant of .Buenos 
Ay res for tine selling agency for 
American shoes and rubbers. Mr. 
Sulilivan met the merchant in 
Buenos Ayres, and recommends him 
as a reliable and enterprising man. 



SHANKS of all kinds 



CHURCHILL & ALLEN, Lynn, Matt. 



Sample Cards Sent by Request 



The Finest Pearl and Ivory 

SHOE BUTTONS 

PULLING SEVENTY POUNDS 
Manufactured by 

LESSER BROTHERS 

2008-2010 FIRST AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

Tel. Hmrfem 3540 
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CEMENT POTS 

Old Style and New Style. 

New Style Two Sizes 

Small, 1 1-2 Pints. Large, 1-2 Gallon. 

ADVANTAGES: 
IT IS CHEAP 

IT SAVES CEMENT 

IT IS ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF 

AND SAVES INSURANCE 

Write for Ore 
and Price*, 

New Style, Open. 

THE ROSS- MO YI 
MFG. CO. 

CINCINNATI, O. BOSTON, MASS. 

•34 Sycamore Street 205 Lincob 

CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

38-40 LaSaDo Street. 1423 Olive 



.--,,--«,, --,--,--^...,, mmmmmmmmmmmmm — — ^ 
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Grain Counters 

suit the most critical manu- 
facturers. Always uniform 
in quality. 



A trial will convince YOU it 
PAYS to buy counters of u* 



¥ & 



LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 



■VK* 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— diaries F. Gurney, one of the 
well-known citizens of Whitman, 
passed away at his home in that 
town Monday afternoon, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five. He leaves 
a widow, to whom he had been mar- 
ried sixty-two years, also a son 
and daughter. «For many years he 
was foreman of the No. 1 dressing 
room at the factory of Geo. E. Keith 
Co. in Brockton, but was retired on 
a pension several years ago. 

— Charles F. Penney, employed at 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. plant 
in Brockton, who has been repeat- 
edly urged to become a candidate 
for the Progressive party for Mayor 
of Brockton, has refused the use of 
his name, giving his reasons for this 
action in the local press. He has 
served four years in city govern- 
ment positions in two different cities, 
Lynn and Brockton, serving in both 
branches of the City Council, as 
Alderman and Councilman. 

—Last Saturday evening about 
twenty-five employes of- the No. 3 
lasting room of the W. L*. Douglas 
Co. at Brockton, went to North Wey- 
mouth and called on David Wolfe. 
.During the evening Mr. Wolfe was 
presented a leather couch, the pre- 
sentation speech being made by 
Charles Hart. Refreshments were 
served and an entertainment given 
by some of the men present. Mr. 
Wolfe was foreman of the room for 
seven years and recently resigned. 
He was popular among the men and 
highly regarded by the firm as an 
expert shoemaker of the old school, 
/being able to make an entire shoe 
by hand, an accomplishment rarely 
found in these days. The friction 
was caused by the firm requiring all 
of the foremen to register on the 
time clock in the main office of the 
firm. Thomas Macintosh, in charge 
of the upipers and stock, and Her- 
bert Whitcomb, foreman of the gang 
room at the No. 3 factory, were 
special guests. 

— Joseph W. Kelley, a prominent 
member of the Cutters' Union of 
Brockton, has been nominated by 
the Socialist party as their candi- 
date for Mayor at the coming elec- 
tion. . 

— Eldon B. Keith, treasurer of the 
George B. Keith Co. of Brockton, 
has declined a unanimous call of 
the Progressive city committee to be 
. the candidate of that party for May- 
or at the coming election. 

— Fred F. Field Co. of Brockton, 
operating two factories, one under 
the name of Burt & Packard, have 
been granted the use of the "Made 
in Brockton" stamp, by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This makes four- 



teen shoe firms granted the use of 
the stamp, and two making shoe 
supplies, making sixteen in all. 

— Three of the four men elected 
as representatives in Brockton last 
week, were at one time in the shoe 
industry. Timothy J. Meade, who 
was elected for the seventh consecu- 
tive time, was a bottom finisher; 
Walter F. Russell was at one time 
a laster and a leading member of 
me Boot and Shoe Workers' Union; 
Frank A. Manning is employed at 
the Li. Q. White Co. factory in 
Bridge water. 

Joseph W. Kelley, employed as 
•a outter at the factory of the Regal 
Shoe Co. in Whitman, has been 
nominated Iby the Socialist party as 
a candidate for Mayor in the city of 
Brockton, at the municipal election 
to be held in December. 

— At the last meeting of the 
Brockton Association of Superin- 
tendents and Foremen, held last 
Friday evening, two applications for 
membership were received, and ar- 
rangements were made forj a ''smoke 
talk" on Saturday. 

— »The W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
of Brockton are planning on an out- 
put of one thousand dozen pairs 
per day, in their three factories. 
The orders on the women's shoes 
have increased during the past year, 
so that more room is needed. There 
is some talk of their taking a few 
floors in the new -building at Brock- 
ton Center, now partly occupied by 
the M. A. Packard Co. 

— The Churchill & Alden Co. of 
Brockton have been shut down in 
their No. 3 factory at Brockton Cen- 
ter, and are now ready for the new 
run, which promises to be ahead of 
last season. 

— The big addition to the Dia- 
mond Shoe Co. factory has been 
started. It will be 200 feet by 40 
feet, three stories in height, and 
will run parallel with Spark street 
and the New Haven Railroad, mak- 
ing an ell of the present factory. 
This will give them a capacity of 
225 dozen per day, doubling their 
present output. It will be readiy for 
occupancy a|bout March 1, 1914. 



IiYNN FIRM BUSY. 

Business is looking good for 
Mersky Bros. (Shoe Co., 479 Union 
street, Lynn, Mass., and they have 
been ofbliged to take on another 
floor in the building in which they 
are now located. New offices have 
been opened up on this floor, and 
up-to-date stitching room machinery 
installed. About 50 additional work- 
ers will be entered on their pay- 
roll this week. 
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APEX 
SHOE COVERS 

PREVENT 
SOILED LININGS 



Why scrape and rub alter soiling— simply scat- 
tering the dirt— when prevention costs less than the 
attempted care. 

MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND BOYS' SIZES 
SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 

J. K. KRIEG COMPANY 

39 WARREN STREET - - NEW YORK 



Inferior welting is costly at any price. You 
all know that. Sometimes a low price and 
fine promises are tempting, but after all you 
must realize that we are none of us in busi- 
ness for the fun of it and back of such an 
offer there's a cheapening somewhere that 
spells trouble for you. Our proposition is 
simple — the best oak siting, at the lowest 
price it is possible to make on such a qual- 
ity. Give our way a trial. You'll be pleased 
— we'll guarantee. 



I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 

DOVER, N. H. 

72 Murray Street 14-16 N. Frankflin Street 167 Summer Street 

NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON i 

J. B. PEARSE & CO., 88 Overs tone Road, Northampton, England 

Sole Agents for Great Britain » 
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DEATH OF J. SUMNER HOLT. 

J. S. Holt, of Boston, who died 
from cerebral hemorrhage, after 
thirty-six hours' illness, October 21, 
1913, was Iborn in Bradford, Mass., 
Jan. 1, 1839. His experience in shoe 
machinery dates back to 1858, 
when the held the right to sell wax 
thread sewing machines for Essex 
County, where he sold and set up 
the first fifty machines built, and 
instructed the workmen in their use. 

At the breaking out of the Civil 
War, Governor Fairbanks of Ver- 
mont gave Mr. Holt charge of mak- 
ing knapsacks for his troops. Un- 
der his direction fourteen (hundred 
thousand knapsacks were furnished; 
his practical knowledge enabling 
him to introduce the sewing ma- 
chines necessary for the work. 

At the close of the Civil War, 
Mr. Holt took charge of the ma- 
chinery of the firm of Crosby, But- 
terfield & Haven, New York City, 
the first shoe machinery house in 
that city. Later, he was a partner 
in the Boston house of Butterfield, 
Haven & Co., where he remained 
until he entered the shoe machin- 
ery business for himself in 1870. 

Sdnce that time, Mr. Holt has 
fitted more than one thousand shoe 
factories complete. During 1893, 
he was in Chicago, where he had 
charge of the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the World's Fair Shoe and 
Leather Building, and was the sole 
judge of shoe machinery. For near- 
ly thirty years Mr. Holt has been 
in business on South street, Boston. 



INTERESTING MEETING HELD IN 
AUBURN, MAINE. 

Under the auspices of the Auburn 
Pine Tree Association of Superin- 
tendents and tForemen, a large meet- 
ing was held on November 7 in the 
Knights of Pythias Hall at Auburn, 
Me. The committee in charge was 
Adrian E. Frank, Millard C. Lyseth. 
and C. A. Stetson, The principal 
speaker of the evening was Thomas 
F. Anderson of Boston, secretary of 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association. As Mr. Anderson was 
a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce party on their recent trip to 
South America, he was in a position 
to speak intelligently of trade con- 
ditions there. 'He spoke in the main 
of manufacturing conditions and the 
opportunities for trade, touching 
mpon the principal features of his 
address before the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association. He 
exhibited some of the shoe work 
done there and read sl list of the 
firms already doing (business in 
South America. His address was 
enthusiastically received, and after 
the lecture, lunch was served in the 
association rooms, and an hour of 
smoke-talk brought out many new 
ideas. 



—Mr. Wm. H. (Seaman has re- 
signed his position as superintend- 
ent of. the Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Seaman has 
been with this firm for the past ten 
years. 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Use BAR Rubber Soles 
and Safeguard Your Customers'luterest 




Write Us 



for our latest catalog- 
ue. It contains some 
of the styles we are 
manufacturing, and 
the information con- 
tained therein, maybe 
of value to you. 



QUALITY 

Our rubber soles are 
guaranteed to run uni- 
form, and to give the 
very best of service. 

PRICE 

Why pay big prices for 
rubber soles when we 
can furnish you excep- 
tional values and save 
you money. 

DELIVERY 

We are in] a position to 
make prompt deliveries 
and have an equipment 
to meet every demand. 

NEW STYLES 

We are constantly add- 
ing new styles to our 
equipment, and request 
that you get our sam- 
ples and prices before 
placing your order* We 
know they will interest 
you. 



The B & R Rubber Company 



NORTH BROOKFFELD, 



• • 



MASS. 
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Milwaukee Notes, 

(By Our Special Correspondent.) 



— The P. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
are now running smoothly in their 
new addition, and have one of the 
finest factories in the city, as well 
as in the Northwest. It is all win- 
dows, so to speak, and with plenty 
of good light and fresh air, good 
shoes are bound to be produced. 

— The A. H. Weinbrenner & Co. 
factory is now making a/bout seven 
thousand pairs per day, and will 
increase their output as the season 
advances. The new tannery started 
by this firm some time ago is now 
turning out over five hundred sides 
of leather per day, and as soon as 
more hides can be had, will exceed 
that number. 

— Nunn & Bush are making a 
thousand pairs a day of Standards, 
and welts in the heavy lines, and 
have reached the capacity of their 
present quarters. A new factory is 
talked of, and much needed by this 
young firm. 

— tLuedke, Schaefer & Buttles are 
rapidly going to the thousand-pair 
mark, and are making a heavy line 
of Standards and welts that take 
well with the trade, as their rapid 
growth indicates. 

— The building occupied by the 
Bradley & Metcalf Co. as a factory 
and jobbing house, having been sold 
some time ago, it is stated, that a 
new, modern building will floe erect- 
ed by the firm as soon as a suitable 
location can be secured. Mrs. Grace 
Prince, who has toeen in charge of 
the fitting room of the plant, has 
resigned and taken a position as 
assistant to Mr. W. J. Thomas in 
the F. Mayer factory. 

— The trouble at the Weyenberg 
factory has been settled in a satis- 
factory manner, and the factory is 
running to full capacity. Mr. Ed- 



ward Freeman has resigned from the 
Red Wtfng Shoe Co., where he has 
been since leaving the Harsh, Ed- 
munds Co., and comes to the Weyen- 
berg Co., as superintendent. 

— The cutters at the factory of 
Fitzgerald, Phelps & Fargo have 
been layed off for a week to enable 
the rest of the factory to catch 
up. Trouble in securing suitable 
help in the fitting room has caused 
the work to accumulate at this 
point, but Suipt. Lawrence thinks a 
week will straighten it out, and 
work will be resumed in the cutting 
department. 

— The factory of the E. B. L. 
Shoe Mfg. Co. is now running 
smoothly, and Manager Lowenbach 
is enthusiastic over the outlook for 
his plant. He starts out the 16th 
of this month with his new line of 
Elk leather shoes, which he says 
are the (best he ever carried. He in- 
tends to specialize on Elk leather 
entirely the coming season. 

— The buyers of leather for the 
different firms in this city do not 
see anything but higher prices for 
leather for the future, and being in 
close touch with the leading tan- 
ners of the country, have a good 
chance to get inside the situation. 

— It is generally conceded that 
there is little trouble in getting a 
suitable advance for shoes to cover 
the increase of cost. 



RECORD SHIPMENT OF SHOES. 

Lynn manufacturers are availing 
themselves of the opportunity to 
send shoes in the through freight 
to Chicago. A record shipment of 
li5,163 pounds was made recently, 
7063 pounds more than the; required 
weight. 



BO 



-FORTHE- 



Shoe Factory 






BORAX USED IN THE WATER FOR DAMPENING THE SOLE 
MAKES THE SOLE FLEXIBLE, PREVENTS CHIPPING OF 
THE EDGES, AND MAKES A SMOOTH, VELVETY FINISH. 



WRITE PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY, 



100 William Street, MEW YORK, for receipt 
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TRIMMING KNIFE 



This tool combines in one a Shank- 
ing-out Knife and a Welt Trimming 
Knife, and eliminates the time wasted 
in picking up and laying down separ- 
ate tools when these operations are 
done by the same operator. 

Furnished with either Long or Short 
Shanking-out Knife and Star or Deaoon 
Welt Trimmer. 

Packed in individual Boxes. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

Sales Department 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FACTORY ITEMS FROM JEFFER- 
SON CITY, MO. 

— A. H. Pratt, general superin-. 
tendent of the Selz, Schwab & Co. 
factories, was in this city inspect- 
ing the local branch of this concern. 
Mr. Pratt states that the local plant 
will be kept running full capacity, 
as the Chicago office reports large 
business for this time of the year. 

— Frank Guhleman, in charge of 
the sole leather department of the 
Main street factory, branch of the 
International Shoe Company of St. 
Lfouis, is in St. Louis, where he was 
called for an interview at the head*. 
office. 

— S. J. Madden, who has been in 
charge of the packing room of the 
Jefferson street factory of A. Pries- 
meyer Shoe Co., is now in charge 
of the bottoming room of the same 
plant. Mr. Madden has been with 
the Priesmeyer people a short- time, 
coming from the East. 

— Henry Guhleman, secretary and 
treasurer of the Parker Boot & 
Shoe Company, who also acts in ca- 
pacity as Keeper of Records and 
Great Seal of the Knights of Pythias 
Lodge, is in Salem, Mo., where he 
is attending a district meeting. 
Henry is a jolly good mixer among 
the lodge men, as well as the shoe 
men. 

— Charles Pearce, the shoe trim- 
mings man x>t the Economy Stay 
Co., has returned from the -East 
and reports that business is excel- 
lent with him, and it must be, as 
Charlie gave a stag dinner at his 
home to celebrate bringing back 
big orders, and had a bunch of the 
International Shoe Company and 
United Shoe Machinery boys out 
to help celebrate and, as always 
when this ibunch gets together, there 
were big times going on. 

— F. N. Chandler, superintendent 
of the Parker Boot & Shoe Co., has 
returned from ISt. Louis, wher* he 
went to be at the bedside of his 
wife, who underwent an operation. 
Mr. Chandler reports that his wife 
is improving slowly. 

— J. Pettiford, of the St. Louis 
office of H. E. Locke & Co., was 
in this city calling on the trade. 
Mr. Pettiford is a new man on this 
end, but is making good with the 
buyers. 

— F. J. Schmitt, of the Petoskey 
Block Mfg.' Co., was in this city with 
his line of Petoskey blocks, and, as 
usual, went away carrying a nice 
bunch of orders. 

— J. G. Osgood, traveling the Mid- 
dle West for the Economy Stay Com- 
«pany, is in the house at the present 
time awaiting instructions on a 
new line that Pearce is adding to 
his company, but will be out with 
the trade within the next few days. 

— Bradbury Clay has accepted a 
position in the cutting room of the 
Bolivar street factory of the Inter- 
national Shoe Co. of St. Louis. 



If your pattern 
maKer will not 
supply you with 
patterns graded 
on the 

PRESTON 
POWER 
CUTTING 
GRADING 
MACHINE 

there are many 
up to date pat- 
tern mahers 
who will. Ask Us 
For Their Names. 



A. F. PRESTON 

280 Dorer Street 
Boston, Mam. 
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K. & S. DYE 

Produces ao Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 

KENT & SMITH Jffi 









r , TUBC8 

DIES. PUNCHES 
DONNELLY MACH. CO 
B HOCK TON |* 






Jobber* In Manufaetiirer* Out Solas 



Out 
Soles 

43 "bBSSE.*? " GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 



23 SOUTH 

BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Maaufeeturer* and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 



PATENT 1 

SPECIALTIES ) 



"CLINCH- ADJUSTO "-BOW 
"O. K. CLINCH^ BOW 



219 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX-TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Description 

Natlofial^Sliee-FliHHngs-Oe. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



J. V. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 

"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

JOSEPH E. KNOX 6 COMPANY, 



LYNN, MASS. 



Novelty 



Protectors 



Save money in tbe packing room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 
S. & P. Lantern Slide, 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton, M 



Ion's aincl Womai 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Mam. 



Heels and Heel 
MACHINERY 

Pieced Neil-less Heels 
Our Specialty. 

Campelle Nail-less Heel Co. 

1 19 TRIBOU ST. BROCKTON. MASS. 




"Returned" or "In Stock" Footwear 

Can be disposed ol by advertising In 

WHOLESALE BARGAINS 

~ THE MAGAZINE 

1107 Flatiron Bldg., 



THE BARGAIN BUYERS USE 



New York City 
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Industrial Information- 
Notes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Samuel H. Hayden has withdrawn 
as a special partner of his son, Carl 
C. Hayden, manufacturer of a high 
grade of ladies' turn boots and slip- 
pers, and the firm has been reor- 
ganized with Harold W. Pendergast 
as president of the corporation, Carl 
C. Hayden, treasurer and Joseph E. 
Harding the third director. Mr. 
Harding will be the superintendent 
of the factory. The firm is incor- 
porated for $20,000. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 

The LIBERTY SHOE €0. has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
' $50,000. The incorporators are Max 
Roth bard, (president; iFrarik Zorfas, 
treasurer, and Samuel Becherman, 
v clerk. The company will make wo- 
men's McKay shoes. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

The CHARLES K. FOX CO. is to 
establish a separate department in 
the Washington street factory form- 
erly occupied by L. F. McNamara 
Co., in which he will manufacture 
wood heels. This will increase the 
production of turn shoes in the 
main factory. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

The CARROLLr-PEABODY SHOE 
CO., Inc., is the new name of the 
Raymond Shoe Co., Inc. This . is 
occasioned by the departure of the 
organizer, Charles H. Raymond, and 
the arrival of Lawrence M. Carroll. 
Mr. -Carroll is general manager and 
the company will continue to mamu«- 
facture McKay specialties. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The capital stock of the MILLER 
SHOE MFG. CO. has been increased 
from $200,000 to $300,000, and 
the company intends to branch out 
and cover every state in the Union 
with its agents. 
CHICAGO, ELL. 

The incorporators of the n.ewly 
formed RELIABLE SHOE CO. are 
E. J. Campbell, J. Berkland, and 
Charles V. Clark. The capital stock 
is $1500. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The ESSEX SHOE MIFG. CO. is 
succeeded toy the V. A. STROUT 
SHOE CO. Mr. Strout is the man- 
ager of the firm, and J. E. Cunning- 
ham and A. J. Doyle are directors. 



FOR SALE AT BIB DISCOUNT 
New Singer Blucher 
Barring Machine 

NeTtrUttd 
Salem Leather Co. Salem, Mats. 



NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

The A. E. LITTLE CO., formerly 
of Lynn, Mass., are opening the 
factory formerly occupied by the R. 
& G. Shoe Co., for the manufacture 
of turn shoes. 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

— The Bay State Shoe Co. is a 
new concern here, to manuiaccure 
shoes. They are located in the 
Sprague Building on Center street. 
They have started on an output of 
five dozen pairs per day, and this 
will probably Ibe increased in the 
near future. 

HAVERHILL, MASS. 

The name of t|he PHOENIX 
LEATHER REMNANT CO. was re- 
cently changed to the PHOENIX 
LEATHER CO. This firm are large 
manufacturers of shoe trimmings. 
LOWELL, MASS. 

— The L. H. Spaulding Co. are to 
remove from Rock street to 538 
Broadway, Lowell, Mass. They will 
occupy the factory formerly occu- 
pied by Dudley, Mears, & Adams. 
R. E. Dodge is acting as buyer for 
the supply department. 
SKOWHEGAN, ME. 

— The American Woolen Company 
is reported to have purchased the 
factory operated by the Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Co. at Skow- 
hegan, Me., and will operate it as 
a woolen mill. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

KNIGHTS & ALLEN CO. of Hav- 
erhill, Mass., are to open a factory 
on Water street, this city, where 
they will make a medium grade turn 
shoe. This firm has been running 
full capacity in their Haverhill fac- 
tory for over one year, and their 
business has reached such propor- 
tions that this move is necessary. 




2~l£]l2j22tt a * U •*&**»*- We make 
eEOROE W. INCULLSt Ly e. ■«... 

Adams Cutting Dies 

Gaaranteedto Catatraifht 

FltPitterisPtrfecflr 




and Stand Up Better thaa 
any Diet made. 

r !• A. M. HOWE 
f - fat CX*tabH*h*tl867j 

John J. Adams Worcester, ]ft*M 
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Lynn and the North Shore, 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Charles E. Harwood, president 
of the Renton Heel Co., Lynn, has 
granted increases in wages of from 
|1.2«5 to $1.50 a week, to abo<ut 125 
of the workers in his factory. Most 
of them are women. He granted 
all his employes an increase a year 
ago. Some of his workers have 
had their pay raised $3, a week dur- 
ing the year. 

— Charles F. Cotter, manager of 
the Cotter (Shoe Co., Lynn, took a 
vacation in the Maine woods last 
week. He came home with a 396- 
pound deer, which was one of the 
largest ever brought into Lynn. 

— The Lynn Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed a committee to 
encourage home industries. It is 
made up of Frank P. Aborn, of C. 
H. Aborn & Co., and E. W. Burt, 
of E. W. Burt & Co., Lynn shoe man- 
ufacturers, and Henry B. Sprague 
and Clifton Coburn, Lynn bankers. 

— The factory carpenter is a new 
sort of a speiclalist in Lynn. He has 
<his office and workroom in the heart 
of the manufacturing district. He 
goes into factories and does the 
special work that is required there. 
It ranges fTom the setting up of 
benches for machines, to the re-ar- 
rangiirg of a whole workroom. It's 
a special branch of the carpentering 
industry, that requires (peculiar 
knowledge and experience. 

— J. A. Cook & Bra., Lynn, are 
completing an addition to their 
.branch factory at Sanbornville, N. 
H., which is operated under the 
name of the Wakefield Shoe Co. Al- 
bourne Lord, of Lynn, is superin- 
tendent. The addition will enable 
the company to increase its output 
30 per cent, and to make about 
1200 pairs daily of turn shoes, in 
novelty styles, for street and house 
wear. 

— R. A. Nicholson has (become 
superintendent of the factory of 
Levirs & Sargent, makers of wo- 
men's welt shoes, Lynn. He was 
foreman of the making room for 
two years. He succeeds Walter 
Sargent, who resigned from the firm 
and from the superintendency of 
the factory recently. 



LYNN FIRM IN NEWBURYPORT. 

The firm of A. E. Little & Co. of 
Lynn, Mass., shoe manufacturers, 
have obtained a ten-year lease of 
the factory formerly occupied by the 
R. & C Shoe Company on Pearson's 
Wharf. Final arrangements nave 
been made for removal and the 
company will begin work immedi- 
ately. Under the agreement, A. 
E. iiittle & Co. are to occupy the 



building at once, with the privilege 
of purchase later and the additional 
privilege of purchasing all the prop- 
erty of which the factory is a part. 
The association also agrees to add- 
two more stories if the Little firm 
feels the necessity of this additional 
factory space. The building is a 
three-story structure, 200 feet long 
and fifty feet wide. 



GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 

— The mechanical equipment of 
the factory of B. F. Spinney & Co., 
Norway, Me., was sold last Tuesday 
and Wednesday under the direction 
of Sullivan & Eagan, machinery 
manufacturers and dealers, State 
street, Lynn, Mass. 

— Reports come from many shoe 
manufacturers that business is look- 
ing very bright and that orders are 
coming in well. One of these firms 
is the Foster, Moulton Shoe Co. of 
Brookfleld, Mass. The report is that 
they must double their daily output 
if they are to fill their orders. They 
are now getting out fifty dozen pairs 
of shoes per day. New machinery 
is ibeing installed in the factory, and 
every foot of floor space Is to be 
used. 

— '-R. P. Hazzar-d Co., Gardiner, 
Me., writes to the Boston News 
Bureau as follows: "Our product 
during tine month of October was 
93 per cent more than in October, 
1912. Actual shipments show an 
increase of 77 per cent. Our or- 
ders are coming in for another sea- 
son in a very satisfactory manner, 
and we have all the immediate /busi- 
ness that we can take care of. 

"We find it impossible to take 
any new trade at the present time. 
Our New York retail stores are 
showing an increase in sales of 40 
per cent." 

— Faiimce & Spinney are to make 
a new kind- of a shoe, having the 
forepart Ooodyear and the heel Mc- 
Kay. This is mot an entirely new 
shoe, as it is claimed that Thomas 
G. Pliant experimented with a sim- 
ilar style and later dropped It. 

— After a strike extending over 4 
weeks the employes of the manu- 
facturing firm of Jacobs & Sons of 
New York returned* to work last 
week. They obtained practically all 
of tiheir requests. 

— Mr. Thomas Roberts, in charge 
of the Burley & Stevens lasting 
room at Newburytport, Mass., has 
resigned his position to accept a 
similar position with the Federal 
Shoe Co. of Lowell, Mass. He enters 
upon his new duties November 1-5. 
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St. Louis Notes. 



(By Our Special Correspondent.) 



— It is reported the site for the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co.'s new 
factory at Union, Mo., has been se- 
lected close to the tracks of the 
Rock Island and Mlssouri-Pacinc 
Railroads, and they will have easy 
access to the railroad for the in- 
coming and outgoing freight. They 
will own their own switch. They 
also will operate their own box and 
carton factory. In the absence of 
Geo. W. Julow, superintendent of 
the Security factory, and Caleb B. 
Kimber, superintendent of the 
American Ltfidy factory, Gen. Man- 
ager J. T. Johnston is at both fac- 
tories' most of his time. He said 
the contract has not been let or 
bids been called for yet, as has pre- 
viously been reported several times. 
It is understood they will be as soon 
as Mr. Kimber returns from the 
Bast, which will Ibe in about 10 
days. 

— Jesse Dunbar will represent the 
Dunbar Pattern Co. in the North- 
west. He succeeds Carl Snell, who 
goes with the Van Pelt Last Co. He 
will cover the same territory. Mr. 
Snell has a large acquaintance and 
has many personal friends he has 
made in the five years he has repre- 
sented the Dunbar Pattern Co. The 
Dunbar Pattern Co. at ^present are 
overhauling their equipment and in- 
creasing their capacity. The Prea- 
ton Power Grading and Pattern Cut- 
ting Machinery Co. of Boston are 
installing some new improved ma- 
chinery of the very latest patent. 

— Horton G. Watkins, a stock- 
holder of the International Shoe Co., 
and for seven . years superintendent 
of the Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Co.'s plant at 23rd and Mul- 
lanphy streets, will be married Dec. 
11th to Miss Ruth Holliday. Miss 
Holliday is popular and a favorite 
among a host of acquaintances. Mr. 
Watkins is pernaps one of the best 
known superintendents in the West 
and has been one of the most suc- 
cessful. They are in daily receipt 
of letters from . friends and well- 
wishers. , 

— Chas. E. Ross, superintendent 
of the American Gentleman factory 
of the International Shoe Co.. has 
returned from a ten-days' business 
trip in the East. He visited Boston, 
Lynn, Rockland, Brockton, Mass., 
New York City and Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Newark, N. J., and Manchester, N. 
H. Mr. Ross said that all the fac- 
tories he visited had an ample sup- 
ply of orders on hand, which would 
keep them otperating at full capac- 
ity for sonbB time. Some of the 
factories were just through stock- 
taking and were preparing for a 



greater output than they have ever 
had. Mr. Ross said he failed to 
find a man who thought that the 
reduction in the tariff would affect 
the shoe manufacturing industry in 
this country. 

— Mr. F. B. Wetzel has been 
transferred from Burrow, Jones & 
Dyer Shoe Co.'s Master built factory, 
Lucas avenue and 21st street, to 
their new factory at Louisiana, Mo. 
Mr. Wetzel will have charge of the 
office, store room, and will be the 
purchasing agent and not the as- 
sistant superintendent, as has Ibeen 
reported. The assistant superin- 
tendency will be held by Walter 
Clark, who comes from Jefferson 
City, Mo. Ml*. Wetzel was formerly 
assistant superintendent at Colum- 
bia, Mo., in the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Co.'s factory, and later with 
the Non-Royalty Shoe Co., until 
they were destroyed by fire about 
10 months ago. 

The regular meeting of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents and 
Foremen was held Tuesday night, 
and the • committee reported ar- 
rangements had >been made for the 
banquet at the Missouri Athletic 
Association at $1.50 per plate, and 
that the ladies were to attend. 
Arrangements are ateo made for a 
ball on Jan. 9, and arrangements to 
elect a new board of directors for 
those whose terms expire soon. On 
Nov. 11 a grand smoker was held. 

— The cutters who are employed 
in the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co.'s 
21st street factory, which includes 
the American Lady, American Gen- 
tleman and Security factories, pre- 
sented Gen. Manager J. T. Johnston 
with their Jb-ill or scale of wages. 
It was complete, covering every 
shoe the firm made. The commits e 
that was apipointed was In consul- 
tation with Gen. Manager Johnston 
part of two days. Both sides gave 
and took, arid perfect harmony 
prevailed. Both firm and employes 
were well pleased. The committee 
thanked Mr. Johnston, and he in 
turn thanked the employes for the 
business-like and honorable way 
they carried on negotiations. The 
agreement was arrived at without 
curtailing the output of a single 
shoe or the loss of any time. The 
cutters were the only ones repre- 
sented; they are members of the 
United Shoe Workers' Union. No 
other* branch in the Hamilton-Brown 
factories are organized. 

— H. C. Taylor of Lyons, Kansas, 
proprleton of one of the largest shoe 
stores in his section of the state, 
was here making purchases for the 
spring trade. Mr. Taylor bought 
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heavier than ever before, which sur- 
prised the shoe houses. In view of 
the fact that Lyons, Kansas, is in 
the center of the district that suf- 
fered most by the diouth, in pla 
the drouth completely burned up the 
crops, there being an entire failure. 
Mr. Taylor said the merchants of 
the sunflower state had confidence 
in their customers, a majority of 
whom were farmers, and decided 
to stay all financial obligations in 
the form of notes and bills, due 
from the farmers who grew no 
crops, and would advance them 
further and, therefore, would need 
as many, or more shoes as -he 
thought this going to be a severe 
winter, and people who get credit 
buy more, he said. 



MARLBORO MENTION. 

— Mr. Martin Maila returned last 
Saturday to San Paulo, Brazil, 
where he represents the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. Previous to his 
transfer to Brazil two years ago, 
Mr. Maila worked for the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. in the Marlboro 
office. 

— Rice & Hutchins are making a 
shoe similar to the "Trot Moc," 
made by the Ashby-Crawford Co., 
and expect a gopd run on this kind 
of work. They have started on their 
new run and expect to cut about 
6,000 pairs of shoes per day. 



CLASS FOR STUDY OF COSTS- 

Haverhill's (Mass.) superintend- 
ents and foremen, to the number of 
27, have formed a class for the 
study of shoe manufacturing costs. 
The class meets each Wednesday, 
and an expert on shoe manufactur- 
ing costs has been engaged as in- 
structor. 



BOSTON BOOT AND SHOE CLUB 
ENTERTAIN GOVERNOR. 

The next regular meeting of the 
Boston Boot and Shoe Club will 
be held at Hotel Somerset, Wednes- 
day, Nov. 19, at 5.15 o'clock, p. m. 
Governor-elect David. I. Walsh, 
Lieutenant-Governor-elect Edward 
P. Barry, and Frank H. Pope are 
the principal speakers of the even- 
ing. Mayor Fitzgerald of Boston 
will also be present. 



— Mr. H. Johnston, finishing room 
foreman, formerly with the Geo. 'W. 
Baker Shoe Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and more recently with the Perth 
Shoe Co., of Perth, Ont., Canada, 
has resigned his position with that 
concern. Anyone interested in pro- 
curing the' services of an up-to-date 
foreman would do well to communi- 
cate with Mr. Johnston through 
American Sfooemaking. Mr. John- 
ston, on leaving the Perth Shoe 
Co. f was presented with a ipurse of 
$25.00 from the employes. 



Rapid Hand Method Folding Machine 

MODEL B 



This machine reduces the cost of folding, improves the quality and 
maintains the original lines of patterns. 

It folds Blutcher and Button Oxfords all the way around after clos- 
ing. The only machine that will meet all folding conditions satisfac- 
torily, practically and economically without additional expense for 
dies or attachments. Constant duplicate orders testify to our claims. 
Installed on trial and sold outright on its merit. 

For further particulars address to 



P. R. GLASS CO., 



205 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PERSONAL ITEMS. 

— C. C. Keane has accepted a po- 
sition as assistant superintendent 
and quality man for the Relindo 
Shoe Co. of Toronto, Canada. Mr. 
Keene was formerly with the P. J. 
Harney Shoe Co. of Lynn, Mass., 



Best results with the least trouble 

and lowest cost cart be obtained 

by using 



C. C> Keane. 

and <he has written many technical 
articles for American Shoemaking. 
He was also at one time prominent- 
ly identified with the investigation 
and adjustment of labor affairs at 
Lynn. 

— iHenry Oilson,* of the Brockton 
Rand Co., Brockton, Mass., has re- 
turned from a very successful busi- 
ness trip through the West. 

— Mr. William Clough has resign- 
ed his position as foreman of the 
making room of the factory of J. 
Brown & Sons, Salem, Mass., to be- 
come superintendent of the T. H. 
Jones factory at Stoneham, Mass. 

N — Mr. John M. Leach, for many 
years salesman with the Peerless 
Machinery Co., is now with the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., in the 
general department at Lynn, Mass. 
His work, we understand, will, for 
the present, be connected largely 
with the Glass folding machines. 

— Mr. Charles F. Stetson has re- 
cently severed his connection with 
Rice & Hutching, where he has been 
for the last ten years as foreman of 
the finishing department. Mr. Stet- 
son has been, for 52 years, at the 
head of the finishing departments 
for some of the leading concerns in 
Brockton, Mass., but has concluded 
to devote his time to farming, gun- 
ning and fishing. 



BUZZELL HEEL BREAST 

8COURINC MACHINE 

This machine it adapted for scouring 
breaits of kidney heels and in fact, all shapes 
of heels without injury to ball orshaok. 

Concave, metal guard on front of wheel 

?>rtvents wearing of edge of cone wheel and 
elt. 

Leaves plenty of clearance 
on short shanks. 

J. G. BUZZELL & CO. 

102 High Street Boston^ MaM. 



Ashland Leather Co. 

ASHLAND, KY. 



Scoured Oak 
Sole Leather 

Rough Belting Buttsy 

Bends, and Shoulders, 
Backs, Bellies 
and Heads. 

Tanned From Packer 
Hides. In Vats With 
Oak Bark. 



GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

180 No. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 

BRANCHES 
Boston — St. Louis— Roch«st«r— Los Angles 
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MMJIM 



We 
Manifacture 



Rubber Shoe Cements 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 



If you are interested in a 

SPECIAL CEMENT 
FOR LAYING 
RUBBER SOLES 

We will be pleased to submit samples. 
We believe we can please you. 



HENRY C. HATCH, b^..,. i>w 
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IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 

12 3 7 

MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EFELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved, 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
> to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



- United Shoe Machinery Company 

* * rvci C T Tiu n nr>ABTurur 



i 



EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON. 
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TRADE WANTS 


yO«^^o 



MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain vary satisfactory foreman and workmen (or various 
departments through this department. 
Advertisments listed under "Help Wanted" and * 'Position Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of % 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 5 
cents per word for two weeks; 6 cents per word for three 
weeks; 7 cents per word tor four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear in this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to insure publication. 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — A lasting room fore- 
man on McKay work, one who is 
familiar with the Rex system and 
can operate the machines. Address 
3703-H, care of American Shoemak- 
ing. 



WANTED — Cutting room foreman 
on children's turns. One familiar 
with fitting room machinery pre- 
ferred. Give past experience, grade 
worked "on, and reference in first 
letter. 



WANTED — A first-class account- 
ant, one competent to figure the cost 
of a shoe and do general office work. 
Must be able to talk both French 
and English and handle correspond- 
ence; must be strictly temperate and 
of good character. Apply stating 
where employed at present, and en- 
close references. Address O. B. 
Shoe Co., Ltd., Drummondville, P. 
Q., Canada. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED — Finishing 
room foreman desires position, 23 
years' experience, and 12 years as 
foreman in this department. Good 
organizer and can teach green help. 
A-l reference. Address 1004, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as cutting 
room foreman and leather buyer by 
a man with a good insight in cost 
figuring, and who fully understands 
his business; sober and faithful 
worker. Can furnish good ref- 
erence. Address 805, care of Amer- 
ican (Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of the finishing room. Have had 13 
years' experience on fine grades of 
McKays and welts; ran instruct and 
perform any operation from trim- 
ming to treeing. Can furnish the 
best of reference. Address 702, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as treeing 
and packing room foreman, by 
young man with experience on high- 
grade women's shoes in leading 
New England factories. A-l ref- 
erence. Address 1103, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man; 17 years' experience; 
have thorough knowledge in all de- 
partments on welts, turns and Mc- 
Kays. Will give gilt-edge references 
from present firm I have been with 
14 years. Go anywhere in United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Europe or 
South America. Address 605, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as purchas- 
ing agent or assistant, by young 
man with office, factory and selling 
experience. Knows values of ma- 
chinery, machine parts and supplies. 
Willing to start at a moderate sal- 
ary, and I will save you money. Ad- 
dress 1002, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on welt work, all 
grades; thoroughly qualified and 
familiar with all machines and in 
teaching help, or would consider a 
position as inspector. Best of ref- 
erences- Address 2 06-, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



SITUATION WANTED by sales 
manager and advertising director. 
A young man experienced in super- 
vising travelers, who (has specialized 
on territorial development and sales 
promotion work, and who knows 
,how to dig up the prospect and en- 
gage his attention, desires position 
as sales manager, advertising direc- 
tor, or both, where there is need for 
constructive ability and an oppor- 
tunity to locate permanently in or 
near Boston. Actively employed by 
prominent manufacturer of staples 
line, but available upon reasonable 
notice. Address 1807, care of Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 
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POSITION WANTED as foreman 
erf making and lasting room, McKay 
or welts. Sixteen years' experience; 
can furnish A-l references. Address 
305, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room on men's McKays 
or welts; can ran and repair all ma- 
chines. Best of references. Address 
701, care of American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED^- Stitching 
room foreman desires position. 
Twelve years' experience; good in- 
structor. References if desired. Ad- 
dress 1302, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTEH>— Stitching 
room foreman wants position. First- 
class man, having ihad long experi- 
ence on men's, women's and boys' 
shoes. Can teach thelp and repair 
machines. At present employed, de- 
sires a change. Best references. Ad- 
dress 502- care of American Shoe- 
making. 



SOLE LEATHER MAN DESIRES 
POSITION, 

SOLE LEATHER MAN desires po- 
sition. Has had long experience as 
foreman on men's and women's fine 
work. Expert on cutting, manipu- 
lating and stock fitting. Best of 
references. Address 1103, care of 
American Sihoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of bottom finishing department, 
from (heeling to packing. Address 
207, care of American Sihoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED by a young 
man as stitching room and cutting 
room foreman and pattern designer, 
excellent ability and a high grade 
man. Would like to have an inter- 
view with the firm who would like 
a man who can meet with -best of 
results. Can furnish references as 
' to honesty and ability. Address 
804, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as sole 
leather room foreman by competent 
man on women's high-grade welts, 
turns and McKays; best of ref- 
erences; western factory preferred. 
Address 401-P, care of American 
Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of finishing room or finishing or 
packing room or quality man ; under- 
stands all methods of finishing. Am 
willing to give demonstration of 
ability and go on trial for four or 
six weeks. Can furnish best of 
references.. Address 304, care of 
American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of fitting room on men's and boys" 
medium or fine welts or McKays. 
Competent to instruct green help. 
Will go anywhere. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 1806, care of 
American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man, with experience in all 
departments. Will go anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Europe. 
Have had 25 years' experience as 
head and general manager of two 
shoe factories. Address 1102, care 
of American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live ujp-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and seH4ng 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, or charge of office, by young 
man with 17 years' experience in 
office and the practical departments 
of the factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade, 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 

MI8MATES AND DAMAGED SHOES 

WANTED— RYAN SHOE OO., 

HANNIBAL, MO. 



. PITTING ROOM FOREWOMAN 

Fitting room forewoman desires 
position. Has had unusual experi- 
ence in fitting women's fine shoes. 
Thoroughly understands every op- 
eration and can instruct help, or- 
ganize and manage a room in every 
detail. Experience in best New Eng- 
land factories, from whom ref- 
erences may be had. Address 1301, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



CHANGE OF ASSOCIATION NAME. 

At a recent meeting of the Bos- 
ton Association of Shoe Factory 
Superintendents and Foremen, a 
change in the by-laws of the or- 
ganization was made, and the name 
is now National Association of Shoe 
Factory Superintendents and Fore- 
men. The association has added 
over 700 members to its list during 
the ipast two years. 



Eureka Pink Folding Cement 

Is sold F. O. B. your city — on a money back basis, because 
we have absolute confidence in its quality. 25 years experience 
back of every gallon. 

THE BEST FOR OILY STOCK— GET A SAMPLE 
AT OUR EXPENSE. 



EUREKA 
CEMENT GO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South Shore Supplies 
Co.,8 Commercial Wf., 
Brockton, Mass. 
New England Agency 
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FOLD 




HOLDER 



Don't let troubles in the stitching 
room worry you, remember 




will hold the folds of oily upper 
stock under all weather conditions. 

Beware of Imitation*. 

If you are having trouble, write for 
FREE SAMPLE. 



Made 
Only by 



Hazen-Brown Co. ,-*"2 



Brockton, Mast. 



Lynn Branch, Haverhill Branch, Boston Office, 

449 Union fit., 31 Wingate St, 123 Beach St., 

Lynn, Mass. Haverhill, Maes. Boeton, Mass. 



-AGENCIES. 



81. Louis, Mo., 911 Locust St., 

O'Connor-Cornman Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Andrews and 

Water Sts., John E. Doyle. 
Cincinnati, O., 713 Broadway, 

ML E. Egan. 
Ban Francisco. California., 
N. W. Jk A. L. JYWdman. 



Milwaukee, Wis., 62 Mason St. 

C. J. Simes 
Philadelphia, Pa., 321 Arch St, 

John A. Hewson. 
New York City, 945 Aldus St, 

M. W. Callman 

Sydney, Australia., Fred Al- 

derson & Williamson, Ltd. 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Car. be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER 'S.Sr 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Write us About Elthor op Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

FITTING BOOM DEPARTMENT ' 

205 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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RED LETTER LIST 

OF SHOE FACTORY SUPPLY HOUSES 



We Can* Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



Novelty Edge Protector E ~ , t££££^' ,, • 

PROTECT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
on your forepart edge* 683 Atlantic Avenue, 

by using it. Boston, Mass. 



NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Wc arc 4btrft*tra of tot taltowlif tecfeakal heaka •■ tkt Skat, Leatker, $ai alllatf traata. Saa-i aa yaw arter 

A Short History of A a* erica n Shoemaklne;— Pred A. Gauaeo— 91.90. 

Aflta of Taanins;, Carrylaa; . and Leather Dressing;, The— C. Morflt— #10.00. 

Baat aad Shoe Patterns— C. B. Hatfield— 92.50. 

Beet and Shoe Costings — L. O. Headley— 91.00. 

Boot and Shoe Pattern Cot tins and ClldOn*— P. N. Hasluck, 90.75. 

Boat and Shoo Deslim and Maaafaetare— B. J. C. Swayelaad. 

Boot and Shoe Moklaff—J. B* Leno— 91.00. 

Butt Tannins;— W. If. Kraas— 92.00. 

Poet wear Advertising;— Wm. Borsodl— 

How to Flad Maaafacturlae; Costa and SelBrag Coats— Uackless, 90.6*. 

Home Meehaalca — G. M. Horkla— 

Hldea and Sklaa 

Leather Work— C. O. Lcland— S2.00. 

Leather Industries Laboratory Book — H. R. Procter SS.00, 

Leather Worker's Manual— H. C. Staadag e 93 .50. 

Leather Manufacture— Steven * 05.00. 

Leather Manufacture— A. Watt — 9*00. 

Leather Dreaalag— M. C. Lamb, P. a S. . . 

Leather Trades Chemistry— 9. R. Trotmaa, M. A.— 

Maaafaetare of Lubricants, Shoe Polishes aad Leather Dressings, The— 

Brunncr— -9S.0O. 
Maaafaetare of Leather. The— C. T.— S12.50. 
Hodora Amerleaa Tanning— V©L> I, 95.00* Vol. II, 95-00. 
Maaafaetare of Leather— Bennett— 94*60. 
Maaafaetare of Boots aad Shoes— P. Y. Goldlng— SS.00. 
Maaaal of Shoemaklng— Dooley — 91.50. 
Now aad Complete Treatise on The Arts of Tannins;, Carrying aad Leather 

Dressing— H. Dassaaee— 925.00. 
Hew Industrial Day, The— Wm. C. Redfleld— 91.50. 
Practical Taaaiag— Flemmlng— Sft.00. 

Practical Treatise on The Leather Industry — A. M. Villon — 910.00. 
Primer of Sdeatlflc Management— P. B. Gllbrcth— 91*00. 
Standard Pattern Cuttlag— C. J. Ward— 91.25 
•ewtaa; Machlaes — P. M. Munluek. 

Soldier's Poot aad The Military Shoe— Edw. L. Munsoa — 91.50. 
Shoe aad Leather Lexicon — 90.40. 

SdeatlSe Amerleaa Reference Book— Hoplalns and Bond'. 
Text-hook of Tannins;- H. It. Procter — 94.00. 

Technology of Boot aad Shoe Manufacture, The— Crepldnm. 91*50 
Tanaera* aad Chemists' Handbook— -Louis E. Levi and Earl V. Manuel 95.00. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKINQ PUB. CO., 212 Essex St, Boston, Mass. 
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SAFCO SHANK BRUSHES 



Nothing better in the way of a Shank Brush has ever 
been made for use in the Treeing Room. 

By thedr use the highest standard of shank finishing can 
be established and maintained. Put 12 in a box. ^^ 

We hare a catalogue which shows our full Idne of "Safco" 
ferushes. Ask us for one. . 

United Shoe Machinery Go. 

Sales Department 
BOSTON, .... MASS. 
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OBSERVE THE BOW DESIGN WOVEN INTO RIBBON 
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Patent Applied For The Columbia Ribbon Co., Patenon. N. J. 
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No curling of the cross piece— no lodging 
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Write Today for Samples and Price*. 




COLUMBIA RIBBON CO., Paterson. N. J. 
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DRY V PR 



rL-BT TUTT DITAT THTNP. NOW FROM US 

t 



.Li**. iiuftvu&xiia 



Speedy, Sure, Satisfactory, Standardized 

We install our machines absolutely free. 
We absolutely guarantee goods and results. 
We give you the only progressive service. 

WRITE US FOR THE THREb NEW AND IMPORTAN T IMPROVEMENTS. 

PLYHOUTH RUBBER CO. 

CANTON, HASS. 
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This 1-4 Horse Power Motor 
Eliminates Long Belt. 

A 1-4 horse power electric motor driving a buffing machine in the 
packing room of the P. M. Hodgdon factory, Haverhill, Mass., saves 
the necessity of running a belt from the ceiling of the floor above. 

To maintain such a bell would mean a constant bother and ex- 
pense, and the fire risk would be increased by the extra opening be- 
tween the two floors These factors make this motor installation a 
particularly advantageous one. 

A complete equipment of G-E Motors furnishes all the power 
used in this factory. 

General Electric Company 

Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World. 
General Offices: Schenectady, N. Y. Address Nearest Office 



Atlanta, Ge, Cleveland. Ohio Jacksonville, Fla. 

Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio Joplin, Mo. 

Birmingham, Ala. Davenport, Iowa Kansas City, Mo. 

Boise, Idaho Dayton. Ohio Keokuk. Iowa 

Boaton, Mass. Denver, Colo. Knoxville, Tenn. 

Buffalo. N. Y. Detroit. Mich. Louisville. Ky. 

Butte, Mont. (Office of Agent) Madison, Wis. 

Charleston, W. Va. Elmira. N. Y. Mattoon, 111. 

Charlotte. N. C. Erie, Pa. Memphis, Tenn. 

Chattanooga. Tenn. Fort Wayne. Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chicago. 111." Hartford, Conn. Minneapolis. Min. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Nashville. Tenn. 



New Haven, Conn. San Francisco, Cal. 
New Orleans, La, St. Louis. Mo. 
New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Niagra Falls. N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Omaha, Neb. Spokane. Wash. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 



Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland. Ore. 
Providence. R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester. N. Y. 
Salt LakeCity, Utah 



Svracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Youngstown. Ohio 



For Texas. Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (formerly Hobs on 

Electric Co.)— Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business 

refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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There is no substitute for 


Mullen's Patent 
Repairer 




The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why waste lime and money and spoil 
your ahoea by trying other methoda. 




MUI 

W«it«ni Agen 
Canadian Agei 
German Agent 
English Agenta 


,LEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

b l, r(If ,,,, Bl#lock Mfa. Cot. 013 Ltirtut ?fr##it 4t- f anii IFa 




»*si Keifttr Brothers, 96 Prince Street* Mor trral 

a: , Wachholtz A Hertz HamW* 
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Duplex Eyeletting Machine 

IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 

123 7 

MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX E RELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON. 
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LOUIS HEEL-BREAST 
SCOURING WHEEL 



The Louis Heel is again becoming popular and will prob- 
ably be seen in larger numbers the coming season. 

Its curved breast necessitates a special scouring wheel 
to get the best results. 

Our Louis Heel-Breast Scouring Wheel is particularly de- 
signed for this work and is used upon Heel Scouring Machines 
having large hoods. 

All parts of the breast are easily scoured and the wheel 
is dished enough for extreme short shainks. The felt is fin- 
ished to take Moulded Cloth— "E" Mould— 1 3-8 inches 
wide. 

Every factory making these heels should be equipped 
with a pair of them — one for roughing — the other for finishing. 

Whien ordering new equipment be sure to specify "com- 
plete with hub and nut." 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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AUTOMATIC 
WEDGE 



I PINKING 

MACHINE 



This machine is for a/irtamtaticaUy ddeing out the lifts from strips o* 
pulp or fibre board which have been, wedged and stripped on a Wedge Strip- 
ping Machine. 

It can be operated by Inexperienced help. 

It reduces the cost of cutting wedge lifts fully two- thirds. 

It cuts all lifts perfectly true at the edges as the die always comes u© 
perfectly square with the face or surface of the Mock. This cannot be 
«me when the die is handled by hand. 

Every manufacturer who has wedge lifts to cut should be interested In 
ibis machine. 

W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY CO. LYNN. MASS. 

REPRESENTED BY ' 

Ginuon A Co., Leicester, English Agents— NolWhe-Werke Co., WmimdMi on Saale, Gonnar.r H 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET | 



THE NEW DOUBLE HEAD 

NAUMKEAG PNEUMATIC BUFFING MACHINE 

The Naumkeag Buffing Machine 
Company whose machines are used 
by all the leading shoe manufac- 
turers in every country where 
shoes are made throughout the 
civilized world, is now placing up- 
on the market its new Double 
Head Pneumatic Machine. This 
machine, we believe, will be fully 
appreciated by the operator as 
well as the manufacturer. 

The machine has two independ- 
ent heads, giving the operator the 
advantage of two separately regu- 
lated .air cushions and abrasive 
coverings, one of which cam be 
used for buffing out the grain in 
the shank of the shoe, and the 
or cleaning and smoothing the entire 
thereby completing the two opera- 
: shanking out and cleaning the shoe 
handling. 

elieve every operator will appreciate 
provement, as he will save handling 
hoe a second time, as well as chang- 
pads for shanking out and cleaning 
•y case, which will enable him to do 
deal more work in a given time and 
etter. 

nanufacturer will certainly appreciate 
>rovement in the looks of his shoes, 
ving of one handling means a great 
deal to a> fine shoe. The saving in 
time also means a saving in ma- 
chinery, room and power. 

Write for Further Information to 

Naumkeag Buffing Machine Co. 

BEVERLY. MASS. 
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You Will Have a Profitable and 

Successful Season 

If You Use 

B&R 
RUBBER SOLES 



The stock in B & R Rubber Soles and Heels is 
tough and firm, and yet it won't crack or break 
away — it simply can't — real rubber prevents that. 
It sews like leather. 

Toughness gives service, that is satisfaction. 

Complete variety of shapes and styles makes 
it possible to fit perfectly any kind of a shoe. 
It is not necessary to trim half the sole away or 
go up a size, thus spoiling the looks of the shoe. 

This -means both economy and appearance. 

A range of grades for all grades of shoes. 

REMEMBER THIS: We have the capacity to 
deliver when you need theki in the rush season. 
Added equipment gives us a daily capacity of 
18,000 pairs. 

B&R Rubber Heels and Soles 

Equal Profit and Success if put on your shoes. 
Profit, because of greatest service; Success, be. 
cause they do what you expect of them, and more. 

Send for one of our latest catalogues. 



The B & R Rubber Company 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
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We Have the GREATEST Proposition in the 
World for Cleaning Those Dirty Russet Shoes. 



A. T. B. Concentrated 
CLEANER 

1 gallon makes 12 by simply adding water 

Stop buying and paying freight on water. 

There is nothing in the world that will clean 

russet and patent leather shoes 

like this will. 

Cement, water, blacking, wax and all other stains 
DISAPPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 

A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
Price Per Gallon $2.50 

AVERELL A THAYER 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

Rapid Hand Method Folding Machine 

MODEL B 






This machine reduces the cost of folding, improves the quality and 
maintains the original lines of patterns. 

It folds Blutcher and Button Oxfords all the way around after clos- 
ing. The only machine that will meet all folding conditions satisfac- 
torily, practically and economically without additi>nal expense for 
dies or attachments. Constant duplicate orders testify to our claims. 
Installed on trial and sold outright on its merit. 

For further particulars address to 

P. R. GLASS CO., 205 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Best Results in the 
Lasting Room, 

no matter what system of lasting 
you employ, are secured by using 

Standard Waterproof 
Box Toe Gum 



The efficiency of the "Unit System" 
of lasting is greatly increased by 
its use. Largest and most success- 
ful manufacturers are satisfied 
with the results secured from the 
use of Standard Waterproof Gum. 



Tell u$ the conditions in your fac- 
tory and we will tell you how to 
use this gum with any system of 
lasting. 



STANDARD STAIN & BLACKING CO. 

DANIEL F. SHARKEY, Manager. 

LYNN, MASS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO MONTREAL, CANADA 

Canadian Factory and Store 
703-705-707 La fontaine St., Ea*t, Montreal 
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SHOE TALC 



A smooth, pure- white talc especially 
adapted for use in stitching, finishing 
and packing rooms. Package is of 
just the right size and has a sifter top. 

Put up 12 1-lb. packages in a box. 

6 boxes in a case. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston, Mass. 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

(IAMERICA tf SHOEMAKING is an sums to any country in the Postal Union. 

* illustrated weekly magazine of indus- When subscribers have occasion to 

trial lift and things practical in the world change their post office address they are 

of shoemaking, dealing with its roechan- requested to give old as well as jew ad- 

ics, methods, systems, its technical fea- dress. Single copies, 5 cents. American 

tures and historical facts — a record of the Shoemaking has subscribers in all the 

doings in the field of operating shoe- leading shoe centers of the world, 

making— a forum of opinion and discus- « REMITTANCES should be made in 

sionforshoe manufacturers, superintend- ^ New York or Boston Exchange, by 

ents, foremen, students, and those inter- moneyorders, express or registered letters. 

ested in the shoemaker's art and his field Foreign remittances should be made by 

of operations. International Postal Orders. Address all 

^SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— $2.00 a letters and make all orders payable to 

"* year, postpaid, in the United States, name of the publication, for which they 

Canada, Mexico, Cuba Hawaiian and are intended. Letters of a business or edi- 

- Philippine Islands. To England and torial nature should not be addressed to 

Australia, 12s. 6d. Germany, 13m. individuals, but in the name of the paper 

France, 16f., or the equivalent of these for which they are intended. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBLISHING CO. 

688 Atlantic Ave., 212 Essex St., Boston. 
RUPERT B. ROGERS* Manager 

ASSCOIATB STAFF: 

FREDERICK E. ATWOOD. Adv. Mgr. R. W. DOW, Subscription Dept. 

Era** J. Wri«ht 198 Abimgtoe Arcane, Northaawton, EocUndl 
JOHS RANTIL, European Agt. r Obr*rus«l, Bei Frankfort A. M. v Germany 
Wll R ELSUM, Australian A sent, Melbourne, Australia 



A NEW ARCH SUPPORTING SHANK 

The Urawford Combination 



IT IS FUNDAMENTALLY RIGHT! 
IT 19 MECHANICALLY PERT EOT I 



It cannot slip or slide and wear through the outersole. 
SEEi THE LOCK HOLDS IT ! 




You see the shank is extra trussed it cannot break down, no matter how great the weight. 

It eliminates every trouble now caused 
by arch supporting shanks. 

You now have a device Mr. 

Manufacturer that enables yoti 

to make an arch supporting 

shoe which U absolutely fault - 

leas. :::::: 

Send us a pair of your ionersoles chan- 
nelled and let us attach the Crawford 

Combination to them. 



THE H. F. CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 

MONTELLO STATION BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Tbe Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



— for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




Tbe Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Haverhill, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHOE FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

Published Every Saturday in the Essex Building, 683 Atlantic Ave., and 212 Esses 

St* Boston, U. S. A. $24)6 per Year, Foreign, $3.00 ; Sample Copy 5 cents 

Conducted by RUPERT B. ROGERS. 



Entered at tae Boston Postefllee as 2nd Class Mall Matter. 



VOLUME XL1X. 



NOVEMBER 22, 1913 



NUMBER 8 



It is the purpose of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING to render 
to all of its advertisers impartially 'the best possible service 
both through the columns of the magazine and by supplying 
other special information. 

We cannot, solicit order for one of our patrons without 
doing an injustice to others in the same line. Our advertising 
patronage is not based on what our solicitors can personally do 
for you, but on the merits of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING be- 
cause of its world-wide circulation. 



THE SHORT SATURDAY MOVEMENT. 



To turn Saturday from pay- 
day into play-day is a purpose of 
workers, storekeepers and legis- 
lators, which *has made itself 
manifest in a number of different 
parts of the country. In Ro- 
chester, N. Y., a number of shoe 
manufacturers have agreed to 
close down their shops Saturday 
afternoons the year round. The 
working week has been reduced 
from 54 to 52 hours. The ar- 
rangement was made at the re- 
quest of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. The early closing 
of the factories' on Saturday has 
been accompanied by an early 
closing of the stores. Nearly all 
the department stores, and most 
of the leading shoe stores, have 
agreed to close their stores at 6 
o'clock on Saturday nights. 
There will be no Saturday night 
shopping. The shopping will be 
done Saturday afternoon, or 
Monday morning. One large Ro- 
chester store reported that it lost 
some sales by closing down Sat- 
urday night, but that its Monday 
morning sales showed an increase 



of $1,000. The movement to close 
stores and factories in Rochester 
early on Saturdays was promoted 
by the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce. In Nebraska a state 
law compels storekeepers to shut 
up their shops at 6 o'clock on 
Saturday nights. In Texas, a 
six o'clock closing movement is 
already under way. There's a 
drift in the same direction in a 
number of other states. In 
Boston some leading storekeepers 
inaugurated, the past summer, 
a system of closing down their 
stores all day on Saturdays dur- 
ing the hot weather. 

In most places where the short 
day for store clerks movement 
has gained headway, there has 
been a request from both store- 
keepers, and their clerks, that 
factories be shut down early and 
workers be paid off, so that they 
could do their shopping early. In 
some places, workers are paid off 
Wednesday or Thursday nights, 
so that they can do their shop- 
ping before Saturday. In Ro- 
chester, the workers are paid 
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Saturday noon, and it is expect- 
ed that they will do the most of 
their shopping on Saturday after- 
noons. 

The shorter working day and 
Saturday half-holiday in §hoe 
factories is something to which 
operatives are entitled, as a part 
compensation for the increasing 
speed and efficiency of machinery 
in making^ shoes. 

INDUSTRIAL SERVICE. 

This is thei new name suggested 
as a substitute for the hackneyed 
phrase, " welfare work." We like 
it because it conveys less of the 
idea of charitable giving and 
more of interest in service to the 
community, which, we under- 
stand, is the intent of the work 
undertaken and which, in the 
past, has been known as "wel- 
fare work." 



THE CHARITY PLAN. 

The suggestion of Elisha W. 
Cobb, of the firm of Beggs & 
Cobb, that the shoe and leather 
trade form a charitable organiza- 
tion for the purpose of assisting 
indigent members of the trade, 
is a worthy one, and if this sub- 
ject cannot be disposed of in a 
better way, it should certainly 
receive support. 

Modern civilization is, how- 
ever, teaching us that the care of 
the unfortunate in any industry, 
whether employer or employe, 
should not be dispensed in the 
form of charity, but rather that 
the industry should provide for 
its unfortunates through the es- 
tablishment of a fund to which 
those in need should have access, 
not as charity but as a right. 

The recent legislation regard- 
ing the remuneration paid to 
those injured while employed in 
factories, was a step in the right 
direction, but further legislation 
should not be needed along this 
line. It seems to us that volun- 
tary associations should be form- 
ed and supported by both em- 
ployer and employe, which will 
give the right to both to share in 
the fund in case of sickness or 
other misfortune. 

Every industry should stand 
squarely on its own foundation 



and should not ask the general 
public to contribute to the care 
of its. maimed or indigent mem- 
bers, nor do we regard chari- 
table societies as the best means 
of disposing of the problem. 

Charitable institutions rarely 
reach the most needy, but co-op- 
erative organizations place those 
in need above the plane of the 
stippliant and enable them to de- 
mand as their rights what chari- 
table institutions give them as a 
gratuity. „ 



REMARKABLE DEMAND FOR 
RUBBER SOLES. 

One of the shoe trade maga- 
zines in investigating the kind 
of material which will be used in 
the making of spring and sum- 
mer footwear finds an unmistak- 
able increase in the demand for 
rubber soled shoes, and states 
that one house reports 90 per 
cent of its bal Oxford orders 
for women's shoes called for 
making them with rubber soles. 

Just what has occasioned the 
sudden popularity of the rubber 
soled shoe, it is difficult to state 
with any degree of accuracy. Pre- 
sumably, it is due to the combina- 
tion of circumstances, among the 
most important of which may be 
mentioned the increased interest 
in outdoor sports by women, 
which necessitates the wearing of 
shoes with flexible waterproof 
soles which will not slip readily 
and which permit the foot to rest 
in natural position. 

The high price of sole leather 
combined with lower prices for 
rubber has also, we believe, tend- 
ed to increase the use of soles 
made from the latter material 
Then, too, improved devices and 
adhesives for attaching rubber 
soles will make it more prac- 
ticable for the shoe manufacturer 
to use them. 

With the increased scarcity, 
and, therefore, enhanced cost of 
good leather, we believe there is 
bound to be in the future an in- 
creased use of leather substitutes 
in shoe manufacturing, and for 
soles there is nothing at the pres- 
ent time that seems to serve thw 
purpose so well as rubber. 
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Cost accounting shduld be sep- 
arate and apart from the book- 
keeping, and special help Should 
be employed. Where the factory 
is large enough to warrant it, a 
systematizer or cost expert should 
be employed to assist the super- 
intendent. In small factories, the 
bookkeeper can assist. Many of 
the large shoe companies have ex- 
pert cost accountants and sys- 
tematizers at work the year 
round, collecting, tabulating and 
instituting systems of cost (Jeter- 
mining and recording. 

The most perfect cost system 
is the one that has been adopt- 
ed and revised to suit the par- 
ticular factory in which it is es- 
tablished. No perfect system can 
be established in one season. The 
system that may work well in 
one factory would have to un- 
dergo radical changes to suit con- 
ditions in another. 

Cost accounting is the founda- 
tion of the business system in a 
factory, and must be developed 
in harmony with it. The super- 
intendent's knowledge should fit 
him to deal with the cost of pro- 
duction. He knows the work- 
ings of the factory, the different 
stages in process of manufacture, 
etc., and no system of cost ac- 



counting should be installed 
without consulting him. He has 
a precise and first-class knowl- 
edge of basic principles which 
makes him competent to treat the 
subject of cost from a broad 
plane, solving f doubtful cases by 
the exercise of common sense, 
rather than following any rule 
closely. Practical superintendents 
usually have intuitive knowledge 
of costs that they have acquired 
from test work. 

We find men whose long ex- 
perience has enabled them to cal- 
culate the cost of production . 
quickly, where the factory is 
making medium or cheap grades 
of shoes, whose styles change 
very little and who are located 
where the price of labor has not 
changed, and where they have 
been able to make the same 
kinds of shoes at about the 
same expense. They started in 
business with a good margin of 
profit and paid no attention to 
the little it varied either way. 
They have the reputation of be- 
ing successful men, and are, but 
the same business methods under 
different circumstances would 
have meant certain failure. 

The records of costs are often 
referred to when there are some 
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special orders to be figured upon, 
or where there is a special grade 
of shoe to be made to meet close 
competition. The cost department 
is therefore intimately related to 
.the sales department. Many mod- 
ern business houses think it 
necessary that their salesmen 
know the cost of production, as 
well as how a shoe is manufac- 
tured. This gives them a basis 
from which to present a strong 
argument in meeting competition 
from an inferior quality. Not 
only this, but it enables the sales- 
men to push the shoes in which 
there is the most profit. The 
science of costs is also intimately 
related to the buying. The pur- 
chasing agent should be acquaint- 
ed with the price of the shoe, 
what each little part costs to 
make and assemble in each shoe. 
One thing that should be remem- 
bered is that the limit should be 
set on the findings to go in each 
particular shoe, and this rule 
should not be broken even for 
the fraction of a cent, as it 
might mean the loss of hundreds 
of dollars in the course of a 
year. 

The purchasing agent should 
study the routing and classifica- 
tion of all freight and instruct 
those from whom purchases are 
made as to the most economical 
routing and the proper classifica- 
tion. 

It is a simple matter to find 
the cost of production if the 
start is made in the early begin- 
ning, the product watched care- 
fully throughout the factory. In. 
this way, an accurate system can 
be formulated which will have to 
be frequently revised. Long es- 
tablished factories are making 
improvements in their cost ac- 
counting systems every season, 
and almost every week. Chang- 
ing of styles, lasts, machinery 
and help are all things that have 
to be contended with. Material 
is affected by the daily fluctua- 
tion of the market. Shrewd busi- 
ness men have contracts with 
tanners to furnish leather at a 
certain price for the season's 
run. This is the only safe way 
in which the cost of production 
can be accurately figured. 



When the trials are made for 
samples* tihe superintendent 
should know exactly what his 
leather is going to cost him for 
each shoe for the coming season. 
In the cost of material, should 
be included the transportation 
charges, whether it be freight, ex- 
press or drayage. Factories mak- 
ing several thousand pairs of 
shoes will find that this runs up 
into the thousands of dollars at 
the end of the year. It is wrong 
to figure this as a general ex- 
pense, for the price that is paid 
for the leather is the amount it 
costs laid down at the door of 
the factory. If this is figured as 
general expense in advance, it 
can only be estimated as a part 
of what the general expense of 
the factory will be, but, from a 
trial shipment or from past rec- 
ords, the transportation costs can 
be almost accurately calculated. 
(To Be Continued.) 



RE-LASTING AND LAST PULL- 
ING. 

In factories where shoes are 
made in case lots, it is both pos- 
sible and practical to do away 
with last distributing and sizing 
out from the bins, as it is done 
in most factories today. , This ap- 
plies to welts and McKays both. 

If one will notice, there is 
seldom more than four or five 
ways in which the tag is mark- 
ed out as regards the sizes. 

If the foreman will have the 
boy that pulls out the lasts size 
them out as he goes along, he 
will find that the re-laster, will 
be able to match the lasts with 
work he has ahead of him, some- 
times without any change, and 
again with the changing of but 
a few pairs of lasts. It is much 
simpler, easier, and quicker than 
the old system of distributing 
them in the bins and then sizing 
them out. 

This system can be used just 
as well on welt or turn . shoes 
where they ai:e made in case lots. 
In factories making from 1500 to 
2,000 pairs per day, this means 
a large saving to the firm. The 
writer will give further details of 
how this may be done. 
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Mr. Hill Criticised. 

Some of Mr. Hill's Statements Declared 
Impracticable. 



No matter what grade of stock a man cuts, bo it in- 
sole or outsole stock, it is most profitable to cut the 
stock up clean, then sort the product. 



There appeared in these col- 
umns in the issue of Nov. 1st, an 
article on Goodyear channeling, 
written, by Henry Hill of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to which article in 
part, the writer begs to file ex- 
ception. 

Mr. Hill states that he cuts 
butts averaging about eight 
square feet into insoles. He first 
sorts these butts into fine, semi- 
fine and coarse, then cuts the in- 
soles, after which operation the 
insoles are run through the grad- 
ing machine to be evened, and 
the weight stamped thereon,, and 
after the latter operation is over 
With, the insoles are again looked 
over, a£ there are bound to be fine 
in the semi-fine, and semi-fine in 
the coarse, which are picked out 
and placed in their respective 
batches. 

Thi3 system, the writer de- 
clares to be decidedly wrong, for 
it stands to reason that there is 
no necessity of sorting the butts 
and then going through the next 
operation of sorting the insoles. 
If, as Mr. Hill states, the butts 
are cut in large quantities, and 
he is able to use the full product, 
the butts should not be sorted, 
but the insoles should thereby 
eliminate the expense of the first 
operation of sorting the butts. 

No matter what grade^ of stock 
a man cuts, be it insole or outsole 
stock, it is most profitable to cut 
the stock up clean, then sort the 
product. This, of course, is not 
applicable to turns, as in cutting 
the latter, one must cut for 
weight and first quality only. 
In this day and age, when the 
prices of bottom stock are soar- 
ing sky-high, one must, to be 



successful, eliminate all unneces- 
sary expense. 

Then Mr. Hill states further, 
that he channels three and one- 
half iron flexible insoles. This 
sounds ridiculous to the write*. 

When one channels an insole* of 
four-iron weight,' he has gone as 
light as is permissible, then the 
insole must be treated with the 
Gem process. If one eliminated 
the gemming on a four-dron in- 
sole, the channel would not be 
substantial enough to support a 
sole or even a stitch, and conse- 
quently, before the shoe would 
have been worn a week or two, 
the channels would tear out. 

If this is attributed to a four- 
iron ungemmed insole, the writer 
would be pleased if Mr. BQH 
would state in this magazine how 
he succeeds with a three and one- 
half iron Goodyear insole. 

Mr. Hill still makes another as-' 
sertion; namely, that of giving 
his three and one-half iron Good- 
year insole a channel with a 5-16 
between substance. This, the 
writer brands as being entirely 
out of reason. An insole, no mat- 
ter of what weight, having a be- 
tween substance of such propor- 
tion, could not be inseamed, for 
the simple reason that, in making 
so long a stroke, the inseamer 
would penetrate the insole. If 
this be the case with a heavy in- 
sole, will Mr. Hill please state 
how he succeeds with a 5-16 be- 
tween substance on insoles as« 
light as 3 1-2 iron? 

Mr. Hill had an article in these 
columns last winter on the 
amount of side sole leather a sole 
cutter should cut for a fair day's 
work, to which article the writer . 
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of this also filed exception, and 
invited Mr. Hill to a debate on 
the subject through these col- 
umns, but Mr. Hill never accept- 
ed the challenge, nor even re- 
plied. Will Mr. Hill please take 
notice to this and reply f 



GOODYEAR INSOLES. 
A Friendly Criticism of Mr. 
Hill's Article. 

It was with the feelings of 
mingled satisfaction and pleas- 
ure that I sat down to read the 
article of Henry Hill, on page 
221, regarding the fitting of 
Goodyear innersoles. Mr. Hill's 
articles always give me pleasure 
because they invariably show 
wide experience, ample ability, 
and good, sound common sense. 
The article on "Goodyear In- 
soles' ' was no exception until I 
finally came to that section giv- 
ing the illustrations of "Between 
Substances. ' ' 

Knowing something, as I do, 
and as most men in the trade do, 
of Mr. Hill's shoemaking career, 
I am inclined to judge that this 
* ' Between Substance ' ' measure- 
ment does not appear in the Red 
Book as written by Mr. Hill, 
that it is in fact an error of the 
type-setter, or the printer. For 
instance, he states that on the S 
grades of insoles the "Between 
Substances" should measure 5-16 
of an inch. Now this is 1-4 of 
an inch and 1-16 of an inch, 
and if one stops to remember that 
the needle used on the inseamer 
is a curved needle, and moves in 
the arc of a circle, they will real- 
ize that in traveling 5-16 of an 
inch between te point of en- 
trance and the point of leaving 
substance, that it will carry the 
needle almost entirely through 
the innersole at its lowest point. 
If Mr. Hill actually leaves this 
amount of "Between Substance" 
on his Goodyear innersoles, I will 
guarantee that the needle bill in 
his welt room was relatively a 
tremendously large one. 

We are using in this factory 
a set to our knives, which gives 
us the following measurements 
"Between Substances": 4-32 in. 
on the F. grade, 6-32 in. on the 



M.S. grade, and 7-32 in. on our 
S. grade. 

Personally, I do not see the 
need of any more "Between Sub- 
stances" than this, it has proved 
satisfactory to us. It holds and 
never gives way under ordinary 
wear, and that is all that is nec- 
essary. 

This question of the setting of 
the Goodyear innersoles is a 
tremendous important one, and 
it is well that such men as Mr. 
Hill are giving their attention to 
such discussions, but, I believe as 
said before, that there is some 
error in this particular point. I, 
therefore, write so that either 
Mr.- Hill or the editor, or both, 
may have their attention called 
to this error, so that proper cor- 
rections may be made. 



THE WAGE SCHEDULE IN 

LYNN. 

Standard Lynn wages were set 
up as follows by M. J. Tracy, 
general secretary of the United 
Shoe Workers of America, in sT 
recent discussion of wages of shbe 
workers in Lynn and other cities. 
Cutters get $4.50 a day for doing 
100 pairs of button shoes, and 
they earn $22.50 a week. 

Side lasters, doing machine 
work, get $1.20 per 100 pairs. 
Each laster does about 2,000 
pairs a week, and earns about 
$25 a week. / 

Inseam trimmers in Lynn, do- 
ing machine work,, get 50 cents 
per 100 pairs. Each operator does 
4,000 pairs a week, and earns 
$2Ara week. McKay stitchers in 
Lynn get eight cents a dozen. 
Each stitcher does about 300 
dozen each week, and earns $24 
a week. 

These wages are paid in shops 
in which the price list of the 
United Shoe Workers of America 
prevails, and are for a full week's 
work. 

In some cities making the 
same line of shoes as Lynn, wages 
are lower than in Lynn. In one 
city, cutters earn $17.50 a week, 
side lasters earn $16 a week, and 
inseam trimmers earn $11.20 a 
week. In another city, McKay 
stitchers earn $15 a week. 
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Cost Building. 

Illustrated on the 100 Slaughter Sides in Issues 

of June 7, 14, and 21 of American 

Shoemaking. 

By "Hedson," Northampton, England. 



(Continued from Page 2.71.) 
Note: — The price obtained in 
column P will determine whether 
stock has been sorted correctly to 
iron substance. It wiH l»e notrd 
there is c difference sm substance 
decreases, although not uniform. 



4. The relative cost of differ- 
ent shapes when of same cut 
value; also difference between 
youths,' boys,' etc. 

It ifl not advocated that this 
method could be applied to every 
costing, but it appears to the 
writer that to the beginner some 



If an exact difference wasi wanted 
some slight readjustment could 
be made or greater care used in 
exact sorting. 
Resulting Factors: — 

1. Material cut up and cut 
values determined. 

2. Percentages shown for fu- 
ture reference and comparison. 

3. Regularity of sorting shown 
by resulting prices per pair. 



method or principles must be 
laid down by which he may ob- 
tain his original or first costs, and 
also enable him to know how to 
compare results of different stock 
by the standards set up, and fur- 
ther to ascertain, by hLs figures, 
which lines are best to purchase, 
and if new lines are bought, how 
to cost them on a proper basis so 
as to be quite sure of his results. 
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Analysis giving the "Cut Value" per lb. as shown by the allowed - 
prices per pair given in Red Book. 




Weifht 
Ik. 


DESCRIPTION 


Values Cut VarJ Pain ' At Per 
Given Per Lb. Pair 
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$ c 
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417% 
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Boys' Soles 
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Boys' 
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Men's Top Pieces 
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4.4 
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Large Uncut Heeling 
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3.00 
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Small 


6.12 


2.00 
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Skivings 
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Floor Scrap 
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t value" per lb. appears high for the 
b cut value of youths' compared to 1 
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altiio 
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per pair grade fairly well, 
(f) Note boys' insoles cost 8 cents, youths' 6 cents, possibly an 

error, 
(g) Note "cut value" per lb., 56 cents, *15 cents higher than 

soles. 
Ch) Could uncut heeling be purchased as low as three, and two 

cents per lb.? If not, value of this wants Increasing. 



THE TURN SHOE. 

The article which appeared in 
your journal Nov. 8th, "Turns 
Need Thicker Bottoms/ ' I wish 
to say has my approval. I al- 
ways did say that turn shoes 
made for street wear for women 
or children are not durable 
enough, as the soles are too thin 
for wear. Although a few man- 
ufacturers are making a turn 
shoe with an extra heavy sole 
that requires an 11-iron to set) the 



edges, which they claim will 
overcome the difficulty as to peb- 
bles hurting the feet, but the re- 
suit is that the stitching up the 
soles are too heavy for the thread 
to stand the strain, and when a 
turn shoe is made with a double 
sole that can be repaired, the 
turn shoe will not be a success 
for street wear, although the turn 
shoe is the only flexible shoe on 
the market for comfort to the 
consumer. 
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A Stitch Room Lay-Out. 



A aeries of short double benches extend into the 
room at right angles to the wall. Each of these 
benches has four machines placed on each side. 

Fitting rooms may be found where it is necessary 
to strip the power an the whole side of a room in 
order .to make repairs or unwind a caught belt at 
any part of the line. 



Some four years ago, American 
Shoemaking published a descrip- 
tion of the layout of an upper 
fitting room in the Middle West. 

This room was unique at that 
time, in that it was the only 
room jjlri the country so far as is 
known, having the benches — all 
short* benches — placed at right 
angles to the wall. 



case, two benches are driven by 
one electric motor. Thus a sed- 
tion may be closed down without 
stopping the power in the whole 
room. 

Even at this late day, fitting 
rooms may be found where it is 
necessary to stop the power on 
the whole side of a room, in or- 
der to make repairs or unwind a 



In this article we are describ- 
ing and illustrating a similar lay- 
out, which is found in several of 
the newest built factories in New 
England. 

As may be seen in the illus- 
tration, a series of short double 
benches extend into the room at 
right angles to the wall. Each of 
these benches has four machines 
placed on each side. A shaft is 
under each bench and, in this 



caught belt at any part of the 
line. And today there are fitting 
rooms in the country where rack* 
must be pushed one-third the 
length of the room to find an 
opening through which it may 
gain entrance to the line of op- 
erators. Then, perhaps, it must 
be pushed nearly back again to 
reach the particular operator for 
which it is intended. In the run 
of years this entails a big total 
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of unnecessary labor and lost mo- 
tion. 

But, in the layout here shown^ 
a big saving in floor space is gain- 
ed, it is easy to get at every ma- 
chine and every operator, a sec- 
tion may be shut down while yet 
the rest of the machines are kept 
in operation, long rack hauls are 
eliminated and a superior light 
is obtained. 

In this case the fitting room is 
with the cutting room, on the top 
iloor and, in addition to the side 



time method was successful then 
and is even now being adopted by 
some of the best manufacturers. 
There are* quite a few who temper 
the tip only and others who 
temper the whole vamp. 

It is a fact that shoes lasted in 
that condition adapt themselves 
readily to the lasting operation, 
and the shoe is almost certain to 
retain the lines better and for a 
longer time than whett lasted dry. 
In these days of keen competition 
little things like this count. 



light from the windows, a large 
deck light in the middle of the 
roof makes a perfect light at 
every machine. 

This • room shown, is always 
neat. The walls are kept whiten- 
ed and the floors unlittered. 

This is entirely due to the 
charming lady in charge, who is 
seen sitting at the table in front 
of the desk with her scissors for 
a few moments lying idle before 
her. 

The layout is that of the Hods- 
don Mfg. Co. at Biddeford, Me. 

TEMPERING UPPER STOCK. 

"Once upon a time," — no, this 
is not a fairy tale, but refers to 
a period several decades back, 
when manufacturers used to 
temper upper stock. This old- 



THE QUESTION BOX. 

A Shoe Cover That Would Save 

Money. 

Editor American, Shoemaking, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

Can you give me any informa- 
tion which will lead to my find- 
ing a shoe-cover which laces up 
in the back or hooks up in the 
back, and which has an elastic 
band or other device by which 
such cover hugs in around the 
edge of the sole, and thus save 
cutting out of same? 

Such a cover would be a win- 
ner and save manufacturers, 
making white or colored shoes, 
thousands of dollars yearly. Can 
not the Red Book either find or 
invent such a cover? 
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SHIFTING 07 LABOR. 
One of the Big moments in Ac- 
curate Figuring of Costs. 

At one time I visited a large 
shoe manufacturing city in the 
W-est, and found ( there that help 
was extremely scarce, manufac- 
turers, superintendents and fore- 
men were at a loss to maintain 
discipline, since no man cared for 
his job. 

One of the greatest elements of 
figuring cost was the continual 
shifting of help, and a prevailing 
condition of uncertainty where 
many machines were occasionally 
idle because men and women left 
their jobs without others being 
found to fill them. In fact, con- 
ditions were so bad in this town 
within the last few years, that one 
large concern hired a woman and 
kept her under salary, doing noth- 
ing but visiting from house to 
house, trying to work up new 
prospects in fitting-room help. 
Another large shoe concern in 
this same town, no longer ago 
than Jannary, 1912, offered a 
bonus of 6 per cent of wages to 
every operative who would stay 
with them continuously and give 
satisfaction for the next six 
months. This five per cent to be 
paid on all wages earned by each 
operative between January 1 and 
June 1. 

This move towards co-operative 
relations was said to result very 
satisfactorily. If such means 
give satisfaction in regard to 
keeping men on their jobs, why 
is not the system a good one to 
incite men to greater capabilities 
and efficiency? It is being tried 
out. in many factories, in many 
parts of the country and the idea 
is sound. It would seem to many 
that the only objection which 
could possibly be raised against 
the good man getting the good 
wage and the poor man getting 
paid in accordance, would be> an 
opposition right to be raised only 
by the labor unions. And even 
then no serious objection could 
be made to a shoe manufacturer 
making a gift of what belonged 
to himself, as he saw fit. And 
certainly there can he no more 
reasonable object to whom one 



can make a gift than to one who 
has worked faithfully in our in- 
terest. 

This quarrel over the right of 
a man to give away what belong- 
ed to him is as old as the house- 
holder, who agreed with laborers 
for a penny a day, and sent them 
into his vineyard, as you remem- 
ber. When evening had come he 
gave orders that those who were 
hired later in the day be given a 
penny the same as those who had 
worked the entire day, and when 
they murmured against the good 
man of the house, it was recorded 
that he answered one of them and 
said: "I do thee no wrong, didst 
not thou agree with me for a 
penny ! Take that thine is, and 
go thy way. I will give unto this 
last even as unto thee. Is it not 
lawful that I do what I will with 
mine own J" 



BETTER THAN THE 
AVERAGE. 

"These lasting machines aver- 
age about 400 pairs a day, I 
think," said a manufacturer who 
was showing a visitor through his 
factory, "I'll ask the foreman ex- 
actly what they are doing." 

"Four hundred pairs a day is 
a low average," replied the fore- 
man. "Most of our competitors 
are averaging 600 pairs a day. 
We're doing 700 pairs." 

"You must be making money in 
that department," said the vis- 
itor. 

"I'm sure I am," replied the 
manufacturer. "Any man who 
does better than the average is 
bound to make money." 



RUSSET LEATHER CLEANER. 

A new idea in russet leather 
cleaner is being offered by a 
Brockton (Mass.) firm. It is a 
concentrated product which is 
diluted by the user, one gallon 
making twelve gallons of clean- 
ing preparation. The manufac- 
turer claims that it is thoroughly 
effective in cleaning cement, 
water, blacking, wax and all 
such stains, from either leather 
or fabric. "Why pay freight on 
water?" is the slogan of th& 
manufacturer. 
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Do you realize "how much WELTING is i 
reel breaks at the grooving machine it & 
through carelessness, or a wrongly adjus 
such an absence of UNIFORMITY as to c 

THE REML 

Buy Goodyear Wetting from the Bri 

MO ADPITI 



STANDARD 



Any Groove 

or Bevel standard 

You Want. 



ADDITIONAL VARIETIES 

SHOWN ON >fc THICKNESS CA 



This operation is performed on a machin 
produces welting grooved without a brok 
and bevel of absolutely uniform depth an 

To be brief: In a 33s yd. hank of Br< 

you get 33s yd 
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BROCKTON RAND COMPJ 
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rig elting! 



sted in your making room ? Every time a 
s several inches of WA5TE. And again 
td machine, much welting is grooved with 
ise further waste. 

Hf IS HERE: 

tIMAL. EXPENi 



\J" GROOVE 

mm "^ ■"• Note a Few 

V" GROOVE Of the 

k» ■*"* J""^ Possibilities 

OF GROOVE AND BEVEL 

BE ADAPTED TO ANY WEIGHT 



of our own* invention in a manner which 
m joint from end to end, and with a groove 
I width throughout. 

ckton Rand Co. Welting 

i. of which EVERY INCH is available. 



H INVESTIGATING ? 

fcNY, Brockton, U. S. A. 
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PRISON SHOPS. 
What Statistic* Show About Condi- 
tions at Jefferson City, Mo. 

The recent intimation of the 
Board of Prison Inspectors to the 
seven contractors leasing the labor 
of convicts at the Missouri State 
Penitentiary, that after December 
31 next, the price per man would 
be 85 cents a day instead of 70 
cents, the charge in vogue now, 
has created a demand for statistics 
covering the annual output of these 
prison shops. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
gathers data every year covering the 
manufacturing of the state, which 
includes prison shops as well as all 
other establishments employing la- 
bor of any kind. 

According to the reports of- the 
shoe factories the 1912 output of 
the prison shops and outside branch- 
es was worth a total of $1,* 9 7,833, 
factory value. They paid out $216,- 
623 in salaries and wages, of wljich 
$89,869 went to the state for the 
services of about 452 convicts. 
Other statistics are: capital invest- 
ed, $253,623; value of raw mate- 
rial, $743,668; paid out for taxes 
and insurance, $9,421, and miscel- 
laneous expenses, $73,406. One shoe 
factory had a manager with a salary 
of $550 a month. Superintendents 
were paid from $166 to $170 a 
month, and nineteen foremen from 
$94 to $100 a month each. The final 
selling value is an increase over 
the factory worth. The "outside" 
force of one shoe factory consisted 
of 78 males over sixteen years, earn- 
ing from $3.00 to $25.00 a week; 
17 drawing from $16 to $20 a week, 
and 16 from $12 to $15 a week. 
Forty-three females over 16 earned 
from $3.00 to $15.00 a week; 13 
drew over $5.00 but under $7.00 
every pay-day, and 12 drew $7.00 
but under $9.00. There were also 
14 boys and 9 girls under 16, but 
presumably over. 14 years. Twelve 
boys and 9 girls earned less than 
$5.00 a week. One boy was paid 
from $5.00 to $7.00, and another 
from $7.00 to $9.00. Fourteen sales- 
men earned $250 a month each; one 
bookkeeper, $94.50 and another $60. 
Five clerks were paid $79.73 a 
month each and one $40. One wo- 
man stenographer drew $78 a month 
and one woman clerk $47.66 a 
month. 



DETROIT CHANGES PAY DAY. 

Detroit, Mich., has taken utp the 
matter of abolishing Saturday pay 
day. The Detroit Chamber of Com- 
merce is pushing the idea. Manu- 
facturers have been asked to pay 
their employes any day in the week, 
[but Saturday. One of the purposes 
of the change in pay day is to 
cause the spreading of trade in re- 
tail stores over all the days of the 
week save Saturday, when the stores 
will be closed at six o'clock. 
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Shoe Field Gleanings 

About Men and Firms. 



— Mr. F. Smith, the factory man- 
ager of the Saxone Shoe Co. of 
Glasgow, Scotland, is to make an 
extended tour of the United States, 
studying the American methods of 
manufacture. Mr. George Abbott 
accompanies hdm and they will visit 
their several agencies in Canada 
while on this aide of the "pond." 

— Mir. D. Stewart is now superin- 
tendent of tihe Kimball Shoe Co., 
Manchester, N. H. The company is 
man ufac tuning a line of men's, boys' 
and youths' McKays, and the capac- 
ity of the factory is about 1800 
pairs daily. 

— The Dunn-McCarthy Shoe Oo. f 
Shoe manufacturers of Binghamton, 
N. Y., are having a fireproof stair- 
way built at their factory so that 
employee may escape froan the build- 
ing in case of fire. They are also 
safeguarding the property and the 
employes by the installation of new 
fire prevention devices. 

— Mr. Elmer J. Bliss, president of 
the Regal Shoe Co., Whitman, 
MasB., has been nominated as a 
director of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, for one year. 

— Mir. J. J. Desmond, of the J. 
W. ft A. P. Howard Co. of Corry, 
Pa., was a recent visitor in Boston. 

— F. W. Mtears, of the Fred W. 
Mears Wood Heel Co., Haveaihail, 
Mass., has opened mp a wood heel 
factory at Newfburyport, Mass. This 
particular city has ^always used large 
quantities of wood heels, and New- 
bury port shoe manufacturers wel- 
come the better accommodations 
which the new plant will make pos- 
sible. At this factory both iheel 
turning and covering will be dome. 

-—Wendell Endlcott, head of the 
Endicott-Johnson Co. of Endlcott, 
N. V., which is one of the largest 
shot manufacturing concerns in the 



world, was a recent guest of Harvey 
H. Fair of Farr Bros, ft Co., Allen- 
town r Pa. The vFanr Co. are large 
retailers of shoes. 

— -Mr. F. R. Harris, who is to be 
the superintendent of the new fac- 
tory Of the California Co. at Tor- 
rance, Cal., Is in New England buy- 
ing machinery and supplies. 

— B. P, Nutter has resigned from 
the sli peri n tendency of the Monad- 
nock Snoe Co. of Keene, N. H. f and 
has gone to Milwaukee, Wis., where 
he has secured a better position. 
* — Mr. Richard Waterhouee has 
recently left the employ of L#unn & 
Sweet at Auburn, Me., to accept a 
position in the West. 

— F, W. Gale, the superintendent 
and buyer for, and principal Owner 
of the Ashuelot Shoe Co. of Keene, 
N. H., has been sick for tfce past 
four weeks, and absent from <his 
place of business. 

While the physician calls his dis- 
ease by a learned name, his friends 
persist in saying that he has over-* 
worked and are expecting his re- 
covery with feedings of pleasure. 

In the meantime, Mr. Gale's 
brother is doing the buying, man- 
aging the business, running his cut- 
ting room, taking stock, attending 
to his duties as City Councilman, as 
well as being faithful to his many 
social duties, and his friends also 
are anxiously watching for M3r. Gale's 
recovery, lest the brother overworks 
aa well. * 

— The, Commonwealth Shoe ft 
Leather Oo. is planning an addition 
to the Gardiner (Me.) factory, 
which will largely increase the out- 
put at that point. The company an- 
nounces that It has not as yet made 
any plans as to the opening of a 
new factory to take the place of the 
Skohegan (Me.) plant, recently sold 
to the American Woolen Co. 



Avoid Trouble With Tour Shoe Patterns 

by suggesting to your pattern maker 
that he grade them on the 

Preston Power Cutting 

Grading Machine. 

Wrif For Catalogue 

A. F. PRESTON, 280 Dover Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A handy gauge designed especially for 
gauging the height and pitch of heels. 

Its construction is simple, thorough and 
long enough to allow both heel and forepart 
to rest on the gauge while the operation is 
performed, assuring perfect gauging. 

Put up in individual packages. 

12 packages (1 dozen gauges) in a box. 



United Shoe Machinery Co- 
sales DEPARTMENT 

Boston, - - Mass. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 



PATENT* ISSUED 

Following is a list of the patents 
issued dluring the current week, fur- 
thor in formation regarding which 
may be had through the office oj 
American Shoem&king. 

.Buffing Machine — No. 1,078,050, 
to Elmer E. Lane. 

Work Support — No. 1,078,511, to 
Albert A. MacLeod. 

9hoe Last — No. 1,078,251, to John 
S. Busky, Sr. 

Welt for Footwear— -{No. 1,07S,- 
043, to John G. Gerber. 

Instep Aran Support — No. 1,078,- 
276, to Moses Goodsdde. 

Shoe — No. 1,078,571, to De Roy 
Austin. 

Retainer for Overshoes and Rub- 
bers — No. 1,0 < 8,109, to Vestal Rey- 
nolds. 

Shoe Form — No. 1,078,5'54, to 
Charles S. Pierce. 

Slitting and Folding Machine — 
No. 1,078,348, to Herbert W. Hainan 
and Joseph H. Gates. 



ually operated lever normally con- 
nected with said actuating mecha- 
nism and means for disconnecting 
said lever from said mechanism, 
y^aid actuating mechanism may ad- 
vantageously include a cam and a 
shaft operatively connected therewith 
aid a second shaft with means for 



PULLING-OVER MACHINE. 
No. 1,077,988. 

Letters patent (have been granted 
Ronald F. McFeely on an invention 
which relates to pul ling-over ma- 
chines, which* are used for (preparing 
tihoes for lasting by performing the 
operation known as '"pulling-over" 
the dhoes. 

Important features of this inven- 
tion! are found in the mechanism for 
actuating the shoe resting means, 
which may comprise either the shoe 
bottom or sole rest or the shoe end 
or heel rest, or both of said rests. 

One feature is found in tine com- 
bination with pulling-over means, a 
rest for the last, as for example for 
the heel end of the last, and actuat- 
ing mechanism for said rest, of a man- 




adjustably connecting the shafts 
whereby the positions of the rest 
relatively to its driving cam can |be 
adjusted. 

Another feature of this invention 
consists in the combination with a 
sole rest, a heel rest, and manually 
operated means normally connected 
with the said rests for actuating 





depends to considerable extent 
upon the shank. The latest style 
in HIGH GRADE shoes is the 

"Egg Shape" and 



"Cottago Bottoms 



ff 



To meet this requirement we have 
produced a new Custom Shank 
made of selected leatherboard. 
Cheaper and better than solid 
leather, 



MOORE & CO., 



Manufacturers of Shanks 
of all lands. 



Maiden! Mass. 
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them, with or without provision for 
disconnecting said manual actuating 
means from one of said rests so 
that the other rest may be moved 
alone, or with or without provision 
for permitting one of said rests to 
be moved by said manual actuating 
means farther than the other rest is 
moved. 

The machine may also have means 
for locking one rest after it has ueen 
moved and permitting further move- 
ment of the other rest by said man- 
ual means. Preferably there is pro- 
vision for returning said rests, 
which may have been moved through 
the same or different distances, al- 
ways to the same initial position. In 
the illustrated construction, certain 
characteristics of which are new by 
this invention, a lever is normally 
connected with both rests for actu- 
ating them manually, the connection 
being made through a novel ar- 
rangement of pawls and a pawl dis- 
engaging device that is arranged to 
act on the pawls successively. Pre- 
ferably there is means arranged to 
become operative after the disen- 
gaging device has disengaged one of 
the pawls to warn the workman that 
further movement will disengage 
another pawl. This result may be 
dbtained for example by a plurality 
6f springs offering a change in re- 
ristance when the successive pawls 
are about to be acted upon by the 
disengaging device. 

Another feature of the invention 
consists in the combination with the 
rests and said manually operated 
means, of mechanisms for automati- 
cally actuating the rests and (holding 
them in actuated position independ- 
ently of said) manual operating 
means, with or without provision for 
disconnecting one of the rests from 
the automatic means to permit of 
manual operation of the other rest 
in either direction. ' 



BUFFING MACHINE. 
No. 1,078,050. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Elmer E. L*ane on an invention 
which relates to buffing macjhines 
and is herein illustrated in connec- 
tion with a machine for buffing parts 
of boots and shoes. In machines of 
this class it has been customary to 
uass the stock, for example counters, 
box toes, etc., between a feed roll 
and a buffing roll which are located 
approximately in the mouth of a suc- 
tion conduit and to provide in the 
rear of the rolls a brush to remove 
from the (buffed stock the dust gen- 
erated during the buffing operation. 
With this construction, however, the 
removal of diwst has been incom- 
plete since a certain amount of dust 
clings to the buffed surface despite 
the action of the brush and is, there- 
fore, not in position to be swept 
out by the current of air. More- 
over, from the fact that the brush 
has been arranged in proximity to 



the buffing roll, the current of air 
produced by the suction apparatus 
has been blocked at just the poftnt 
at which it should have been per- 
mitted free passage. 

In order to remedy these and 
other defects, one feature of the 
present invention consists in a ma- 
chine of the class described of a 
striker arranged to deliver upon the 
fbuffed article a series of Wows 
which serve to dttsengage tine dust 
from the surface of the article ajid 
to raise it into position to be swept 
away. ' This striker may be placed 
in any suitable location, and in the 
illustrated machine it replaces the 



usual cylindrical brush and com- 
prises a hub having mounted there- 
on a longitudinal ridge of stiff 
bristfles, said ridge being arranged 
to strike the stock once for each 
revolution of the hub. In this way, 
the doist is beaten out of the buffed 
surface of the stock and the ob- 
struction to the current of air be- 
tween the striker and the buffing roll 
is bfut momentary. 

Another feature of the invention 
consists of a perforated guide ar- 
ranged at an angle to deflect the 
stock in its passage and direct it 
(back toward the operator into posi- 
tion to be readily removed from the 
machine. 



ALBANY LAST CO. 

ALBANY - - NEW YORK 

MAKING GOOD 

LASTS 

SINCE 1903 : : : 
Let as Send Yoa « Trial Pair. 
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Lynn and the North Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— (Lynn shoewKttrkers' unions have 
filed with the Joint Shoe Council 1 
their answers to the Tequest of Lynn 
manufacturers for a graded price 
list. The council will file the an- 
swers with the Shoe Manufacturers' 
Association, and then they will be 
made public. It is said that some 
of the unions have voted t*o co-op- 
erate with the manlutfacturers in es- 
tablishing graded police lists, hunt 
that other unions have flatly refused 
to do so. It is the common opinion 
in Lynn that the manufacturers anld 
the undone will fail to establish a 
graded price list. In that event, the 
manufacturers will either start 
branch factories in counitry towns 
for making second and third grade 
shoes, or will adopt the stamp of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' Union. 

— The bottom finishers in the fac- 
tory of Joseph I. Mtetanson & Bro., 
makers of welt and McKay shoes 
for misses and children, Lynn, went 
on a strike Monday, Nov. 17. They 
say that they are striking because 
two bottom finishers were laid off. 
Mr. Melanson says that they are 
striking because he decided to stain 
the bottoms of his Cheap shoes, in- 
stead of blacking them. The 
staining process is cheaper. It 
doesn't require as much labor as 
does his blacking process. Mr. 
Melanson says tfliat he used to fin- 
ish bottoms in the most expensive 
way at the dictation of his help, 
and that he will do so no more. 
Either he will run his own ^business 
or will get out of Lynn. Mr. Melan- 
son also declares that the collectors 
for the unions who are in hds work- 
rooms are too officious, and that 
they frequently interfere with the 
orders of his foremen. 

— Lynn salesmen are starting off 
with samples of shoes fio}r next fall 
and winter. They show chiefly shoes 
cf patent, duUU calf, and Russia calf 
leather. There are three grades of 
lasts, the recede toe high heel last, 
for the Eastern trade; the baby doll 
teat for the Western trade, and ihe 
English last for general walking. 
About 90 per cent of the boot sam- 
ples are button fastened. The sales- 
men also have a number of late 
novelties in low-cut shoes for spring 
and summer, such as Parisian and 



Athenian ties, and tango pumps, 
some with «ruibber sales and some 
with chrome side leather soles. 

It's a common expectation of 
Lynn manufacturers that sales of 
women's shoes in 1914 will run 
ahead of sailes in 1913. It is be- 
lieved that boots will be the best 
sellers in the year, running late in 
the spring, and that the Jow cut 
season will be short. It now looks 
as if patent leather would (be the 
'leading leather in Lynn's shoes in 
1914. In some shops, from 50 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the shoes 
will be of patent leather. In others, 
the percentage will drop down -to 
30. About one- third of the shoes 
made in Lynn will be of black calf. 
One-tenth will be of black kid. The 
remainder of the shoes widl be made 
of Russia calf, white buck, black 
ooze, white canvas, velvet, satin and 
a few other novelties. 

— The A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co. is Bemodeling the Crowning- 
shield factory at its Peabody (Mass.) 
plant. II was originally the Cnown- 
ingshield mansion. It is to be made 
into a coat room for the men em- 
ployes of the factory. 

— Sheehan & Eagan, dealers in 
machinery, State street, Lynn, have 
sold most of the machinery of B. 
.F. Spinney & Co., Norway, Me., and 
•have transferred the remainder to 
their shop in Lynn. The Norway 
factory has been stripped. 

— Henry Spinney, who was super- 
intendent of the factory of B. F. 
Spinney & Co., Norway, Me., has 
returned to his home in Lynn. 

— The Lynn Chamber of Com- 
merce has arranged for a through 
car from Lynn to St. Louis, and 
will arrange for a tih«no*ugh ear from 
Lynn to New York. The through 
car from Lynn to Chicago is pleas- 
ing a number of manufacturers. By 
using the through car, the manufac- 
turers* cut the freight costs mueh. 
It is said that manufacturers do not 
show as much enthusiasm for the 
through car service as they should, 
some declaring that it doesn't in- 
terest tbem 'because they do not 
pay the freight. The customer does. 
But the customer adds the freight 
charges to the cost of his shoes. 



LESSEN THE COST OF ATTACHING 

PAT'D MESH PLATE, FACTORY SHAPE 

"VELVET " Rubber Heels 

Especially designed for attaching in the regular way on your heeling machines 

.pSSSlS^es F. W. WHITCHER CO. 

DEPT. A. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Reece Button-Hole 
Finishing Machine 



THE GREATEST LABOR SAVER IN A SHOE FACTORY 



This machine collects the thrum 
ends and stay cord, and stitches them 
to the inside of button-hole pieces, 
without showing through on the right 
side, and without folding the work, 
thereby avoiding any marking or 
creasing. 

Button holes that have been fin- 
ished by the Reece Finishing Machine 
will keep their shape and outwear any 
other button-hole, as they are much 
stronger and more durable. 

These machines are in extensive 
use throughout the world. 

Samples of work and terms sent 
on application. 



The Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 

Office and Factory 

500 to 514 HARRISON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch offices in all shorn centers. 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— The annual report of the re- 
sults of the Brockton Flair, which 
is alwayB of interest to people in 
the shoe industry, has just been 
pubdished. It shows receipts of $99,- 
055.32; expenditure, $87,964.43, 
showing a profit of $11,090.8(9. This 
was not quite up to the record of 
the past four years, on account o£ 
the (bad weather during the week of 
the fair. Following their annual 
custom the association has made a 
gift of $500.00 tot he Wales (Home 
for Aged Women, and $500.00 to 
the Brockton Hospital. Charles How- 
ard, senior partner of the Howard 
& Foster Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent; Fred F. Field, of the F. F. 
Field Co., one of the vice^preei- 
dents, Perley G. Flint, of the F. 
P. Field Co., secretary; Horace A. 
Keith, head of the Brockton Web- 
bing Co., Herbert L. Tinkham, 
treasurer of the W. Lr. Douglas Shoe 
Co. and Waiter Rapp were elected 
on tine board of directors.. 

— At the 'bd-ennial convention of 
the T. M. C. A. for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, held in Boston 
last Tuesday, Preston B. Keith, head 
of the P. B. Keith Shoe Oo., of 
Brockton, was elected on the board 
*of Directors, Lewis A. Crossett, 
head of the L*. A. Crossett Co., of 
North Abington, is chairman of the 
executive committee. 

— Albert Cote deft last Tuesday 
for Augusta, Me., where he is to 
be foreman of the stitching room at 
the factory of the C. A. Eaton Co. 
He was formerly foreman of the 
stitching room at the Sears-Roebuck 
Co factory in Holbrook. 

— George E. Keith, head of the 
George E. Keith Oo. of Brockton, 
has been Invited to speak at a meet- 
ing of the Brockton Chapter of the 
N. E. Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
He will talk on his recent trip to 
South America. 

— Against his protest, and in op- 
position to his wishes, Charles F. 
Penney, at the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Oo. In Brockton, was placed in op- 
position to ex- Alderman Jackson, 
at the recent Progressive caucus, as 
a candidate for Mayor. He won out 
by a safe margin, carrying five out 
of the seven wards inrthe city. 

— The advanced price list recent- 
ly obtained by the lasters of Brock- 
ton has been accepted toy the L. A. 
Crossett Oo. and M. N. Arnold Oo. 
of No. Abington. This will affect 
the wages of 120 men, 75 in the 
Crossett factory and 45 in the Ar- 
nold factory. This is in line with 
the work of the Boot and Shoe 



Workers' Union to get a uniform 
wage scale on all parts of the work 
in all the factories of the South 
Slhore shoe district. 

— M. W. iFltzgerald has taken a 
position at the factory of Sears-Roe- 
buck Co. in Springvale, Me. He was 
formerly with the A. E. Ldttle 
Oo. in Brockton. 

— Charles F. Stetson, foreman of 
the finishing room at the factory of 
Rice & Hutchlns for the past ten 
years, has resigned. He has been 
identified with the shoe Industry in 
Brockton and vicinity for the past 
fifty-two years. He intends to de- 
vote his time now to his farm. 

— Ijast Saturday afternoon, fire 
did a $500 damage to the stitching 
room and adjoining floors at the 
factory of the E. E. Taylor Co. in 
Brockton. Prompt atotion by the 
local fire department and the auto- 
matic sprinklers averted a serious 
conflagration. The factory started 
as usual on Monday morning. 

— W. Everett Show, head of the 
order department of the Geo. E. 
Keith Co. in Bnockton, whose en- 
gagement was recently announced, 
traveled across the country over 
three thousand mdles to meet his 
bride in Seattle, Wash. They will 
make their home in Brockton. 

— George Dana Morse, general 
manager of the jobbing department 
at the George E. Keith Oo. plant in 
Brockton, sailed last Monday for his 
home. Mir. Morse spent the 'last two 
months in Scotland. 

— At the last meeting of the 
Brockton Association of Superin- 
tendents and Foremen, held last 
Friday night, two new members 
were admitted to membership. Sat- 
urday night, a "smoker" was held 
under the direction of the entertain- 
ment committee. 

— Shoe shipments from Brockton 
last week show a total of 13,916 
cases, forwarded from shipping 
points as follows: Brockton Centre, 
2814 cases; North End, 5946 cases; 
South End, 5156 cases. The total 
shipments to date this year amount 
to 636,802 cases, a gain of 16,143 
cases over the figures set for the 
same number of weeks in 1912. 



MR. O. E. SLATER IN VAN- 
COUVER, B. C. 

Mr. C. E. Slater, formerly presi- 
dent of the Slater Shoe Co., of Mon- 
treal, Canada, is in Vancouver on 
a business trip. He now has con- 
trol of several lines of specialties 
produced by some of the large shoe 
manufacturers in the United States 
and Canada. 
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IF IT BEARS 
THIS MARK 



You Can Rely 
Upon The Quality 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Boston, : : Mass. 
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JEFFERSON CITY JOTTINGS. 

— Mr. J. G. Osgood, fcraveMng the 
Central States, representing the 
Boonomy Stay Company, shoe trim- 
mings manufacturers, has resigned 
his position with tihis concern and 
has accepted a position with a shoe 
concern in Chicago. Mr. Osgood will 
be succeeded by Charles Pearce, Jr. 

— Frederick Kurtzeborn, the click- 
ing machine and block man of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., was iiu 
tfcis city Tuesday and Wednesday, 
calling on the factories. Kutzey, as 
he is known to the boys, is atovays 
a welcome visitor to the shoe trade. 

— Arthur Scott and wife were in 
this city to attend the funeral of 
Mrs. Scott's father, who was a tan- 
ner of hides here for the past fifty 
years. Mr. Scott travels this terri- 
tory for the United Shoe Machinery 
Co. 

— Mr. Gueny, the stitdhdng room 
man of the United Shoe Machinery 
Co., was in town for a few days. 
From here he went to Mexico, Mo., 
to call on the Friedman-Shelby 
branch of the International Shoe 
Co. 

— The Kirksville (Mo.) factory of 
the International Shoe Company are 
preparing to take care of tihe large 
order tihat their main factory se- 
cured under contract from the gov- 
ernment for 30,000 pairs of army 
shoes. 

— The Bolivar street factory of 
the International Shoe Company are 
winding up present orders in prep- 
aration for stock-taking, and their 
employee will be given a three-days' 
vacation. 

— The wife of Junius Murray, who 
for some time lias been foreman of 
the lasting room of the A. Pries- 
meyer Shoe Co.'s Main street fac- 
tory, died at St. Mary's Hospital 
after an fllness of four weeks. 

— Charlie Clark is now head ma- 
chinist of the Main street factory 
of the International Shoe Company, 
having succeeded Mr. Hugo. 

— 'Frank Carson, cutting room 
foreman of the Bolivar street fac- 
tory of the International Shoe Com- 
pany, is getting up a camping trip 
to take place the three days that 
his pltant will be closed down for 
stock-taking. We expect to be able 
to report the catching of 'big bags 
of game at the next writing. 

— All the shoe factory 'boys in 
this city not now subscribing to 
American Shoemaking, kindly call 
iu.p No. 39 and ask for J. B. Pearce, 
who will tell you of some features 
contained in this njp-to-the-^minute 
factory paper, that cannot be found 
in any other magazine catering ex- 
clusively to the shoe factory and 
its operators. 



CHARITY PLAN OP MR. COBB. 

Mr. E. W. Cobb, of the firm of 
Beggs & Cobb and president of the 
Boston Boot and Shoe Club, advo- 
cates the forming of a beneficent 
society, similar to the beneficent so- 
ciety of tanners in London. This 
society has been in existence for 
over 50 years and dispenses charity 
wherever it seems most needed in 
the trade. One hard and fast rule 



Mr. E. W. Cobb. 

is adhered to and that is that its 
charities shall be secretly and wise- 
ly distributed. Mr. Cobb has a copy 
of the constitution and Iby-laws of 
this society and advfce in regard to 
its proceedings. Mr. Cobb believes 
that through a society of this kind 
many unfortunates would be helped 
out of distressing circumstances and, 
at the same time, everybody would 
be giving a helping hand to the 
man who is down. 



Mr. W. K. Tozier, a well-known 
cutting room foreman, is now with 
Chas. S. Bates at Exeter, N. H. 




•HANKS of •very atrle and kiwi. We make 
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• epeetal torn ~— . 
thorn manufacturers. 

0EOROE W. INaALLS, Lynn. Mass. 

Adams Cutting Dies 

Guaranteed to Catttraifkl 

FitPittensPirfMtly 

and Stand Up Better the* 
any Diet aiadc. 

SaccMer te A. M. HOWE 
r£ttabUtk*dJ867j 
John J. Adams WorcnaUr, Maas 
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K.&S.DYE 

Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 



KENT & SMITH 



LYNN, 
MASS. 
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DIES. PUNCHES ^^ 
DONNELLY MACH. CO 
BROCKTON lAfl 



Cut 
Soles 



43 N. MONTBLLO ST. 
BROCKTON 



Jobbers la Manufasisrsrs Out Solas 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 



GORDON & BERMAN 



23 SOUTH 

BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Manufacturer* and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 



CUNCH-ADJUSTO "-BOW 
O. K. CLINCH" BOW 



PATENT 
SPECIALTIES 

219 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX-TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Description 

NaHofial-9lioe-FliMlliigs-Oo. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



J. V. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 

"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
JOSEPH E. KNOX tf COMPANY, 



LYNN, MASS. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save money in the packing room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 
S- & F>. Lantern Slides 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton, IVfetscu 



len's and Women's 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Mass. 



OUTJflUo or in stock footwear 
QI by advertising in Wholc- 

UH0€S Bargainr—^ft^^^- 

1107 Flatim BMg. NEW YORK CITY 



Heels and Heel 
MACHINERY 

Pieced Nail-lets Heels 
Our Specialty. 

Campello Nail-less Heel Co. 

119 TRIBOU ST. BROCKTON, MASS 




TOP LIFTS, SHANKS 

Misses', Children's and Infants' 

SOLES 

Chapman Tap and Comter Go. 
Haverhill, Mass.| 
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Industrial Information- 
Notes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



NEWTON, N. H. 

It ie reported that Charles Cldf- 
ford is soon to build a new shoe 
factory in the rear of his home on 
Main street. 
JOTTERY, ME. 

The ROCKINGHAM SLIPPER CO. 
has been organised for tihe purpose 
of manufacturing Iboots and snoes. 
It is capitalized at $10,000, none 
of which is paid in. James R. 
Somes is president; Ernest S. Neal, 
treasurer. Both Mr. Somes and 
Mr. Neal are fnom Newfleld, N. H. 
XEXIA, OHIO. 

The capital stock of the XENIA 
SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. has 
recently been increased from $100,- 
000 to $160,000. 
ANNVHIiE, PA. 

The new annex to the K(reider 
sftioe factory is now completed and 
the machinery and shafting is being 
installed. When fully equipped the 
new addition will be capable of 
tjurning out about 3,000 additional 
pairs of shoes, and will bring the 
capacity up to 15,000 pairs weekly. 
PHII/ADELPHIA, PA. 

The new factory of the REGAL 
SHOE CO. is now in running order, 
and they will manufacture women's 
shoes. They have 37,000 square 
feet of floor space, and the factory 
is well lighted and ventilated. 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 

The capital stock of the recently 
Inoorporaited Gem Shoe Co., has 
been increased from $5,000 to 
$15,000. 

IiYNN, MASS. 

— The Kosmo Kid Co., a new 
concern, has taken the old Pevear 
factory in Lynn, and will manufac- 
ture kid leather in it. N. A. /Sfchalin, 
wlio was formerly with the Dela- 
ware Leather Co., will manage the 
new concern. 
NORWICH, N. Y. 

The SCHAPIRO SPECIALTY CO., 
Inc., is the name of the recently 
incorporated company for the man- 
ufacture of boots and shoes. The 
capital stock is $30,000, and Louis 
Schapiro, Edgar J. Rosenfeld and 
Mil ton M. Goldsmdrth are the Incor- 
porators. 



NILES, MICH. 

An agreement between Mr. Tap- 
pan and the Business Men's Associa- 
tion has been made, wnereby he; will 
establish a shoe fladtory here. It is 
reported that A. C. Krueger has < 
fered a free site with a frontage of 
8i8 feet on Lincoln avenue, and a 
•d)epth of 230 feet, if they wish to 
consider that locattan. 
PORTLAND, ME. 

A company has been organized 
unlcter the name of the PLACID 
RIVER DEVELOPMENT CO. to 
manufacture and deal in machin- 
ery, leather and rubber. The capd- 
tal stock is $200,000. The officers 
are A. G. McPherson, president; W. 
/S. Liinnelil, treasurer. 
HARRIS Bl KG, PA. 

The GLENN SHOE MFG. CO., 
which recently went into ibank- 
ruptcy, has been purchased by the 
HARRISBURG LEATHER PROD- 
UCTS CO., and the new company 
will manufacture baby shoes and 
moccasins. They are located at 
1420 Wyeth street At present 
there are only forty-five workers, 
but it is expected that the number 
of employes will soon be increased. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 

The property has been purchased 
for some time for the building of 
a shoe factory by SAINT BROS. 
They expect to erect a plant of an 
estimated cost of $20,000. The 
Saint Brothers were practical shoe- 
makers in Messina, Iitaliy, bruit their 
property was destroyed by the eartih- 
q<uake in that city. 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 

The shoe leather (dressing plant 
of G. LEVOR & OO. was totally de- 
stroyed by fire last week. The loss 
is estimated at $200,000. 
CHICAGO, ILL 

The WEAR-U-WELL SHOE CO. 
has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture and sell shoes and leather sup- 
pdies. The capital stock is $5,000. 
The incorporators are Wlilildam R. 
Watson, Harland S. Perrdgo, and 
Arthur N. Thomas. 
SEATTLE, WA8H. 

The P. F. GIBEAU SHOE MEG, 
CO. has been incorpo/nated fiotr 
$5,000. 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH GO. 

SHEEPSKINS AMD CABRETTA8 

TANNERIES: NORWOOD and PEABODY, MASS. 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

66 LincoU Stmt 12-14 Spruce Street 159 West Lake Street 14th and Locurt Streets 
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Positive of 



OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 



wOTlUTlCL Machines 

will be given you — In your own 
factory absolutely without cost. 



Ask Us For a Ten Day Free Trial 



This FREE test will settle 
for all time the matter of 
price difference between the 
FORTUNA and its imitators. 



We are Selling Agents for the United States 
for the WELL-KNOWN 

pp BRAND OF LINEN THREAD 



Fortuna Machine Co. 

127 DUANE STREET NEW YORK CITY 

BRANCHES 
146 Summer Street, Boston 200 N. Third Street, St Louis 
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Our St. Louis Letter. 

(Prom Our Special Correspondent.) 



— The suit of Frederick B. War- 
ren to enjoin John C. Roberts, miua- 
ti-miilionaire vice-president of the 
$25,000,000 International Shoe Com- 
pany, the principal stockholder of 
the "New S't. LoiDis Star," from in- 
terfering with his editorial control 
of the newspaper, was disnuiesed re- 
cently in Circuit Judge Grimon*© 
court, by L. C. Johnson, attorney 
fSojr \V)arren. Beyond saying the 
matter had been settled amlicably 
out of court, attorneys for (both sides 
refuse to state the terms of settle- 
ment, or Whether any had been 
matie. Warren claimed he had an 
eight-year contract. Roberts and 
his associates denied this. They said 
they had noit paid Warren a dollar 
or had any negotiations with Mm 
ot his lawyers. Win en seen shortly 
after at Hotel Jefferson, one of the 
most expensive in the city, Wiarren 
sal*} he was in a position to take a 
long rest; he expected to spend the 
holidays in Boston, then return and 
make St. Louis his home indefinite- 
ly. He said his settlement was act- 
ual, not mythical. It is said that 
Nathan Frank, a former owner of 
the "Star," made the settlement as 
a disinterested party. He oftered 
his services unsolicited and his sug- 
gestions were accepted by both par- 
ties. It -is the concensus of opinion 
that MJr. Warren was paid a year's 
salary to surrenjder. his eight>year 
contract, although the parties to 
the controversy would not diisouss it 
pro or con. 

_ — iNaithan Solomon, formerly su- 
perintendent of the packing depart- 
ment in tflie Security factory of the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., has open- 
ed a shoe store and repadr shop at 
18th and Olive streets. He wiil also 
manufacture custom shoes in the 
near future. Mr. Solomon was with 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. for 
more than six years. He is soon to 
ma-Try* Miss Rachel Jacobs, the 
daughter of a wealthy retired mer- 
chant of this city. 

— Chas. Christensen has resigned 
as foreman of the packing room in 
the Security factory of the Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe Co., and will be suc- 



ceeded by Joseph Schopp, who re- 
cently came from Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. Schopp also has charge ojf the 
finishing (department in the same 
^factory. 

— Oscar Burg, president of the 
Superior Shoe Co., of Chester, 111., 
was a visitor in St. Louis recently 
on business. He Is making arrange- 
ments to equtfp his factory to make 
turns and welts. His firm lias made 
only McKays heretoifore. Mr. Burg 
says his firm is prosperous and looks 
forward to a bright lluiture. x 

— A representative of the Ameri- 
can iSlhoemakJing learned from a 
member of the United Shoe Workers 
that the .union sought to establish 
a nine^hour day in all the shoe fac- 
tories in St. Louis and surrounding 
territory. He said as much work 
could be gotten out in nine hours 
as in ten, and pointed to the Ameri- 
can Lady factory of the Hamiilton- 
Brown Shoe Oo. as an example. He 
said the factory- output is greater 
now under the management of Supt. 
Caleb B. Klmber, who operates the 
factory on a nine-hoiur schedule, than 
It was last year under a 12-hour 
work day. 



S. Brill, an expert on ques- 
tions pertaining to Latin- America, 
has just returned from a trip to 
Mexico, where he went as a repre- 
sentative of the Latin- American 
Club at the request of the shoe 
manufacturers and wholesalers of 
this city. He said neither life nor 
P(ro|perty were safe in Mexico for 
foreigners or nativesj, and both Ind- 
eral and Constltutlioinalists appropri- 
ate what they need to their armies, 
while bands roam the country, who 
are not affiliated with either faction, 
often robbing, torturing and mur- 
dering the inhabitants, regardless of 
who they are. They have receMly 
held up and robbed several teams 
claiming to appropriate the mer- 
chandise for the luse of the army. 
He advised all the merchants to 
sell only for spot cash with orders, 
and not to guarantee delivering any- 
where over the International bordier. 



Standard Button Fasteners 



n 



8 Cents Per IOOO 



Wo also manufacture Hand 

Button Fastener Machines, 

Hool Protectors, and 

other shoe findings. 

Standard Shoe Machinery Co. 

11 Shawmut Street Providence, R. I. 
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MARLBORO BRIEFS. 

— James Beadh, foreman of the 
sole leather department of a shoe 
factory in Keene, N. H., has been 
stopping here for a; few days. He is 
on a bustinees trip to Boston. 

— Mr. Edward Leach, w(ho has 
been in Richmond, Va., in charge 
of. a sole leather .department, has 
returned home. 

— James Crotty, who recently ac- 
cepted a position as foreman of the 
finishing department of the Thatcher 
Shoe Co. of Richmond, Va., writes 
that he is enjoying a trip through 
the Southern states. 

— The Curtis factory of Rice & 
Hutchins have started In on their 
new ruh and are cutting 6,000 pairs 
of shoes daily. 



BELIiEVILE, ILL. 

— In a street fight, which Lasted 
thirty miniuites, in Belleville re- 
cently, betwen striking shoe work- 
ers and strike-breakers, William 
Patton, recently of Atfton, was shot 
three times in the back. He is not 
expected to live. Albert E. Feder 
of Belleville, a molder, was se.fi- 
oussiy cut on the right arm and side. 
Max Fellner of Be.il evil le was stab- 
bed three times in tine slide and 
"Pat" Rickert of Alton was out in 
the right side. 

Patton is at St. Elizabeth's Hos- 
pital, Feider Is in St. Vincent's, and 
the two other wounded men went 
to their homes after having re- 
ceived surgical treatment. 

The fight started about 6 o'clock 
at the corner of Jackson and B 
stieets, in front of the Fttrst Bap- 
tist Church, when Raymond B|0(n- 
nell, John C. Allen and William Dur- 
fee were returning from work and 
met the others. 

The police arrested Bonnedfl, who 
is charged with the shooting; Allen, 
who is said to have done the stab- 
bing, and Durfee, who was in the 
party. 

Bonnedl and Allen deny the 
charges against t/hem. Frown Bon- 
nell, the police took an automatic 
revolver with four empty chambers. 

-Henry Stuentler of BelQeville told 
the police that he was nearby when 
the fight started, and was the tar- 
get for two shots fired by Bonnell. 

Shoe workers of Belleville have 
been out on a strike for four months 
and workmen to replace the strikers 
have been brought in from other 
places, most of them from Alton. 
Street fights between the factions 
are of nightly occurience, but here- 
tofore tine clashes have not resulted 
so seriously and weapons have not. 
been used/ The strikers are mem- 
bers of the United Shoe Workers. 
They asked for small increase in 
wages and a recognition of the 
union. 



HOTEL CONTINENTAL 

41st. St and B'way NEW YORK 

500 ROOMS 300 BATHS 

at $1.50 - $2.00 - $2.80 a»d $3.00 

EACH WiTH PRIVATE BATH 

Fire minute* walk to forty theatres. 
PenD. and New York Central Stations. 
Most conreoient location in New York. 

Well Equipped Reading and Writing Rooms 



41st STREET and BROADWAY 

The CAFE BOULEVARD 

(Connected with above hotel) 

Known to good liven for almost twenty 
years. The dollar dinner of Hungarian Spe- 
cialties, with wine has become famous. 

A 60c. luncheon is a regular feature. The 
Cafe Boulevard also serves a 26c and 60c. un- 
excelled Club Breakfast. 

A la Carte Service at all time: 
41st STREET and BROADWAY 



Ashland Leather Co. 

ASHLAND, KY. 



Scoured Oak 
Sole Leather 

Rough Belting Butte, 

Bends, and Shoulders, 
Backs, Bellies 
and Heads. 

Tanned From Packer 
Hide*. In Vats With 
Oak Bark. 



GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

180 No. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 

BRANCHES 
Bo»ton— St. Louis— Rochectei — Los An*W« 
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WEDDING ANNIVERSARY CEJM. 
BRATED. 

Last Friday evening two hundred 
heads of departments and memjbere 
of the corporation of the George E. 
Keith Co., met at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Moore on Gar- 
field street, Brockton, Mass., to heflp 
them celebraste their twenty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. George E. 
Keith, Myron L. Keith, EMon B. 
Keith, and Oscar C. Davds, all of 
the Keith Corporatian, were specdaJ 
guesfts. Lunches of ices and cake 
were served, and the South Coaigre- 
gafctobal Church quartette gave an 
informal program, Mr. Moore hetoig 
chairman of the music committee of 
that church. The gift of the cor- 
poratlorc was a hall clock, and from 
the heads of departments, a cabinet 
of silverware. George F. Oofle, L». 
H. Oarr, Chester W. Dad-ley, Carterton 
R. BOades and W. T. Card had charge 
of the affair. 

Mr. Moore began his work in the 
shoe industry as a boy of fdurteen, 
sweeping the floor in the stitching 
room at the factory of Thomas 
Wfcite & Co. in Brockton. After 
working on every part of the work 
in the room, he was promoted to the 
position of foreman oif the same 
room in which he had started as 
a lad of fourteen. He remained 
with that firm thirteen years. Later 
' he was, for one yeaT, foreman of 
the stitching room at the factory of 
the S. H. Howe Shoe Co. in Marl- 
boro, Mass., resigning to accept a 
position as foreman of what is now 
the No. 1 factory of the George lE. 
Keith Co., at that time the only fac- 
tory operated by the Keith people. 
After seven years' service in that 
position he was promoted to the 
position of superintendent, succeed- 
ing William Elildson. As the busi- 
ness developed, and other factories 
were built in Brockton, and outside 
factories established, he was made 
general superintendent of the whole 
system, with 5,000 employes, 84 
foremen and 9 superintendents un- 
der his general management. He 
was born in Miilford, Mass., for.ty- 
seven years ago, but had been a 
resident of Hoi brook, Mass., for 
many years before moving his fam- 
ily to their beautiful home in the 
South, end of the city. He was, for 
several terms, president of the 
Brockton Association of Superin- 
tendents and Foremen, (bringing to 
that office high ideals of what such 
an organization should be. These 



ideals, since carried oiut under the 
present organizatijon, has made it 
the most successful <xf tte kind in 
the country, and of great 'benefit to 
the trade and industry, as well as 
for the betterment of the commun- 
ity of which it is a part. 

Mir. Moore is a member of all 
branches of the Masonic fraternity, 
the Knights of Pythias, Commercial 
Olub, Country Club, and a vice-pres- 
ident of the Brockton Y. M. C. A. 

ENGLISH SHOEMAN'S GUIDE. 

The Shoeman's Guide, a conven- 
ient directory of the English shoe 
and leather* trade is published by the 
Halford Publishing Co., Ltd., 26 
Corridor Chambers, Market Place, 
Leicester, England. The book car- 
ries classified lists of the shoe man- 
ufacturers and allied branches, to- 
gether with information regarding 
technical terms as used in Great 
Britain. The price of the book in 
the United States is $1.00 a volume. 
Full information regarding it may 
.be had through the office of Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 



1911 LOCOMOBILE 

For $1,000 

Original, price was $3500. 
Thoroughly Overhauled 
and painted this year. In 
perfect running order. Tires 
on rear. Address, "Loco" 
care American Shoemaking 
212 Essex Street, Boston. 



Eureka! Eureka! Eureka! 
DISCOVERED AT LAST: 

a Box Toe Backing Waterproof Compound which will absolute- 
ly prevent all water stains coming through "tan tips." Thus 
eliminating much unnecessary labor caused by stains, wrinkles 
and bunches. Write for samples end forget your worries. 



EUREKA 
CEMENT GO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South Short SuppHo* 
Co.,8 CommorcUI Wf .. 
Brockton, Mom. 
Now England Agoac? 
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IMPROVED HEEL HEADER. 

A concern which has recently en- 
tered the shoe machinery field is 
the Webber Machine Co. of Lynn, 
Mass. The proprietors, Messrs. O. 
A. WeJhber and Chas. Broetroni, have 
for some years operated a custom 
buttonhole making concern, but axe 
now developing a line of special 
machines and devices for shoe fac- 
tory use. 



One specialty put out by this 
concern is a heel bead and heel 
key which is made of highest grade 
hardened tool steel, which will, it 
Is claimed, wear for a year or more 
without touching, and can tihen be 
re-cut and used indefinitely. The de- 
vice Is made in several sizes and 
unlike the ordinary heel bead and 
key, the bushing is made of bronze 
instead off brass, which insures a 
long wear and perfected operation. 



The bead, while superior quality 
and lasting many times as long as 
the ordinary bead, Is sold to the 
trade at no increased price. The 
company is also building edge set- 
ters, buffers, scourers, heel shavers 
and other machines for the factory. 
They are making a special feature of 
a higih speed edge trimming machine 
which is free from vibration. The 
company is also handling reJbuIU 
shoe machinery of all kinds. 



DEATH OP NOTED LEATHER 
MANUFACTURER. 

The death of Patrick Lennox, one 
of the last of the old-time leather 
dealers of Massachusetts, occurred 
Monday, Nov. 17 at his home, 192 
Washington street, Lynn, Mass. Mr. 
Lennox has been in poor health for 
some time. He was 87 years of age 
and leaves seven children. For the 
past fifty years he has been prom- 
inently identified with the leather 
industry and was the first of all 
American manufacturers to produce 
French kid. This was in 1888, and 
for many years a flourishing busi- 
ness was carried on until he was 
at one time one of the wealthiest 
men in Lynn. 



— Mr. John O'Brien has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the P. J. 
Harney Shoe Co.'s factory at Lynn, 
Mass. 
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TRADE WANTS 
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MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain vary satisfactory foreman and workmen for various 
departments through this department. 
Advertisments listed under "Help Wanted" and "Position Want- 
ed" arc printed at the rate of 3 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 5 
cents per word for two weeks; 6 cents per word for three 
weeks; 7 cents per word for four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear in this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to insure publication. 



H$IjP WANTED. 

HEL.P WANTED by a first-class 
shoe pattern maker. Good position 
to right party with recommendation. 
Address 3>500nE, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



WANTED — Cutting room foreman 
on children's turns. One familiar 
with fitting room machinery pre- 
ferred. Give past experience, grade 
worked oh, and reference in first 
letter. Paff Shoe Co., Alexandria, Va. 



WANTED — A first-class account- 
ant, one competent to figure the cost 
of a shoe and do general office work. 
Must he able to talk both French 
and English and handle correspond- 
ence; must be strictly temperate and 
of good character. Apply stating 
where employed at present, and en- 
close references. Address 0. B. 
Shoe Co., Ltd., Drummondville, P. 
Q., Canada. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED ae foreman 
oi making room on turns and Mc- 
Kays, from, stock fitting to packing 
room. A-l reference. Address 606, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as cutting 
room foreman and leather buyer by 
a man with a good insight in cost 
figuring, and who fully understands 
his business; sober and faithful 
worker. Can furnish good ref- 
erence. Address 805, care of Amer- 
ican (Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as treeing 
of the finishing room. Have had 13 
years' experience on fine grades of 
McKays and welts; can instruct and 
perform any operation from trim- 
ming to treeing. Can furnish the 
Jt>est of reference. Address 702, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED— Finishing 
room foreman desires position, 23 
years' experience, and 12 years as 
foreman in this department. Good 
organizer and can teach green help. 
A-l reference. Address 1004, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
and packing room foreman, by 
young man with experience on high- 
grade women's shoes in leading 
New England factories. A-l ref- 
erence. Address 1103, care of 
American -Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man; 17 years 1 experience; 
have thorough knowledge in all de- 
partments on welts, turns and Mc- 
Kays. Will give gilt-edge references 
from present firm I have been with 
14 years. Go anywhere in United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Europe or 
South America. Address 605, care 
of American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as purchas- 
ing agent or assistant, by yoiing 
man with office, factory and selling 
experience. Knows values of ma- 
chinery, machine parts and supplies. 
Willing to start at a moderate sal- 
ary, and I will save you money. Ad- 
dress 1002, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



SITUATION WANTED by sales 
manager and advertising director. 
A young man experienced in super- 
vising travelers, who lhas specialized 
on territorial development and sales 
promotion work, and who knows 
how to dig up the prospect and' en- 
gage his attention, desires position 
as sales manager, advertising direc- 
tor, or both, where there is need for 
constructive ability and an oppor- 
tunity to locate permanently In or 
near Boston. Actively employed by 
prominent manufacturer of staples 
line, but available upon reasonable 
notice. Address 1807, care of Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 
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POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on welt work, all 
grades; thoroughly qualified aitid 
familiar with all machines and in 
teaching help, or would consider a 
position as inspector. Beet of ref- 
erences. Address 206*-, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making and lasting room, McKaj r 
or welts. Sixteen years' experience; 
can furnish A-l references. Address 
305, care of American Sihoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room an men's McKays 
or welts; can run and repair all ma- 
chines. Best of references. Address 
701, care of American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTEI>— Stitching 
room foreman wants position. First- 
class man, having had long experi- 
ence on men's, women's and boys' 
shoes. Can teach (help and repair 
machines. At present employed, de- 
sires a change. Best references. Ad- 
dress 502- care of American Shoe- 
making. 



SOLE LEATHER MAN DESIRES 
POSITION, 

SOLE LEATHER MAN desires po- 
sition. Has had long experience as 
foreman on men's and women's fine 
work. Expert on cutting, manipu- 
lating and stock fitting. Best of 
references. Address 1103, care of 
American Sihoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by a young 
man as stitching room and cutting 
room foreman and pattern designer, 
excellent ability and a high grade 
man. Would like to have an inter- 
view with the firm who would like 
a man who can meet with best of 
results. Can furnish references as 
to honesty and ability. Address 
804, care of American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as sole 
leather room foreman by competent 
man on women's high-grade welts, 
turns and McKays; best of ref- 
erences; western factory preferred. 
Address 401-P, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of fitting room on men's and boys' 
medium or fine welts or McKays. 
Competent to instruct green help. 
Will go anywlhere. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 180(5, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man, with experience in all 
departments. Will go anywhere in 
the United States, Canada or Europe. 
Have had 25 years' experience as 
head and general manager of two 
shoe factories. Address 1102, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live mp-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and seHing 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tended, or charge of office, by yuang 
man with 17 years' experience in 
office and the practical departments 
of the factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade. 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



MISMATBS AND DAMAGED SHOES 

WANTED — RYAN SHOE CO., 

HANNIBAL, MO. 



LANTERN SLIDE EXHIBIT. 

Smith & Perkins have sent invi- 
tations to the trade to visit their 
public demonstration of tS. & P. 
slides at 104 Denton street, Brock- 
ton, Mass., -Nov. 22. This budding 
is sadd to be the only one in the 
world (devoted especially to the de- 
signs for the manufaicfture of ad- 
vertising lantern siides. Especial 
attention is given to tihis form of 
slides for the purpose of advertis- 
ing boots and shoes. 



OUR HEEL BEADS and KEYS 
WILL WEAR A YEAR 

withoutjtouchin? and the bead can then 
7 then be re-cut tot farther use. 

' The price is no more and the increased 
service means better work and money 
saved. 

Try one and you will 
order a dozen. 

WEBBER MACHINERY CO. 

New and Rebuilt Shoe Machinery 
101 Munroe Street Lynn, Mass. 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Ca£ be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER ^ 



Oth«r 
M«tho* 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Wrlto us About Either or Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

SOTTING BOOM DEPARTMENT 
205 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Primer 0! 

Scientific Managemtnt 



by Frank B. Gilbreth 
member of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Introductory by 
Louis D. Brandeis, Esq. 

This book deals with 
Time Studies, Motion 
Studies, Prevention of 
Soldiering, Ratesof Com- 
pensation and all points 
of vital interest to every 
man interested in de- 
veloping effieieney in the 
factory. ... 

Price Postpaid $1.11 



DEMING & ROGERS PUB. CO. 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mm*. 



" A Manual of 
Shoemaking " 

By W. H. Dooley 



A book of industrial inform- 
ation pertaining to shoe 
manufacturing and tanning. 

Explains in simple language 
the various processes of shoe- 
making, giving technical 
names for the various parts 
of the shoe and the processes 
of production. An invaluable 
book to beginners in shoe- 
making. 

Pric* $1.50 
and Pottage 



American Shoemaking 

6S3 Atlantic Avenue 



The 
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"American Shoemaking Directory" 

A list of shoe manufacturers in the United State* and Canada, giving location/kind of 
■boas made, capacity, and name* of superintendent and buyer. 2 3-4x5 1-2. 200 pages. 

"Shoe Factory Buyers' Guide" 

A list of firms selling "hoe factory Supplies, classified according to the product. 
8 1-4x6 1-4. 280 pages. Should be in the hands of every buyer in the Shoe Factory. 

"Shoe Jobbers, Wholesale Finders, and 
Department Store List" 

A'Directory oCthese trades, classified according to location. 2 8-4x6 1-2.' 

"Buyers' Guide for Shoe Dealers' 9 

A list of firms selling shoe factory supplies, classified findings dealers, classified according 
to the product. 200 pages, 31-4 6 1-4. 

Buyers' Guide for Leather Manufacturers" 

For Tanners, Curriers, J spanners. Chemists, Superintendents, Foremen, classified accord- 
ing to the product. 200 pages, 3 1-4x6 1-4. 

"Buyers' Guide for Manufacturers of Fancy 
Leather Goods" 

ADitt of firms selling this trade, also list of manufacturers of Fancy Leather Goods. 

PRICE OF OUR DIRECTORIES, K.ftt EACH RY MAIL PORTFAID. 
Circular* and farther particulars, free m r asjii — t . 



ROGERS & ATWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mam. 
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RED LETTER LIST 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a FuSI Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



Novelty Edge Protector ^f CESSr 1 " 

PROTECT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 

on your forepart edge. 683 AUantic Avenue » 

by using it. Boston, Mass. 



NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Wc art dtorlbetora of tbe following tecbakal books on Ibo Sloe, Leather, aad allied trades, f cad aa jesr order 

A Short History of American Shoe ma king— Fred A. Gannon— 81.00. 

Arts of Tannins;, Carrying; and Leather Dressing, The— C. Morflt — 910.00. 

Boot and Shoo Patterns — C. B. Hatfield — 82.50. 

Boot and Shoo Costing:* — L. C. Headley— 81.00. 

Boot and Shoe Pattern Cutting and Clicking — P. N. Haaluck, 80.75. 

Boot and Shoe Design snd Manufacture— -EL J. C. Sway eland. 

Boot and Shoe Ms kins;— J. B. Leno— 81.00. 

Bntt Tannins;— W. Jf. Evans — 82.00. 

Footwear Advertising— Wm. Borsodl— 

How to Find Manufacturing Costs aad Selling Costa— IT nek less, 80.60. 

Homo Mechanics— €t. M. Horkln — 

Hides and Skins 

Leather Work— C. G. Lelaad — 82.00. 

Leather Industries Laboratory Book— H. R. Procter— 88.00. 

Leather Worker's Manual — H. C. Standage^-83.50. 

Leather Manufacture—- Steven*— -85.00. 

Leather Manufacture — A. Watt — 84-00. 

Leather Dressing— M. C. Lamb, F. O. S. 

Leather Trades Chemistry — S. R. Trotman, M. A.— 

Manufacture of Lubricants* Shoe Polishes and Leather Dressings, The— 

Brunner fS .00. 
Manufacture of Leather. The — C. T. — 812.50. 
Modern American Tanning— Vol. I, 85.00 j Vol. II, 8500. 
Manufacture of Leather— Bennett 84* 60. 
Manufacture of Boots and Shoes— F. Y. Go I ding— 83.00. 
Manual of Shoemaklag— Dooley— 81.50. 
Now aad Complete Treatise oa The Arts of Tanning. Currying and Leather 

Dressing— H. Dnssanc c * ■ 82 5.00. 
Hew Industrial Day, The — Wm. C. Redfleld— fl.50. 
Practical Taaalng—Flemmlng— 86.00. 

Practical Treatise oa The Leather Industry — A. M. Villon — 810.00. 
Primer of Scientific Management— F. B. Gllbreth— 81*00. 
Standard Pattern Cutting— C. J. Ward— 81.25 
Sewing; Machines— P. N. Hasluck. 

Soldier's Foot aad The Military Shoe — Edw. L. Munson — 81.50. 
Shoo and Leather Lexicon — 80.40. 

Scientific American Reference Book— Hophalna and Bond. 
Text-book of Tanning— H. it. Procter — 84.00, 

Technology of Boot and Shoe Manufacture, The— Crepldam, $1*50 
Tanners* aad Chemists' Handbook— Louis E. Levi aad Earl V. Manuel— 85.00. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUB. CO., 212 Essex St., Boston, Moss. 
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SAFCO PASTE BRUS1 

Oram Bound— Doublo Rlvmttod 

Wet 




These brushes made of the best bristles in the SAFCO way 
can be used satisfactorily for Paste, Glue, Stains and Blacking, 
supplied only in the following sizes: 

Nos. 1, 1 1-2, 2, and 2 1-2. 

An illustrated catalogue showing our full SAFCO line is 
yours for the asking. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON MASS. 



MOOOCH0H0HK 



»«»Demando*e 



BARBOUR'S 



Trade Mark. 



...Linen Threads... 



Manufactured by 

BARBOUR FLAX 
SPINNING GO. 

Patenon, N. J. 



Established 
1784 



SELLING AGENTS 



THE LINEN THREAD CO. 

%C ll • C* N Y Chicago— Philadalphia— Bottoa ChinlaaaH St. L— to 
rranklUI M. f N. I. SanFrancbc© — Rochester, N. Y. — Baltimore 
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YOUR 



GUARANTEE 
FOR QUALIH 

United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Boston, Mam. 
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HPHE enormous growth of our business 
A in the following specialties is sub- 
stantial proof of the merits of our pro- 
ducts and should suggest an immediate 
investigation of our line on your part. 

It will pay you to purchase of us 
whether you order in large or small 
quantities. We carry constantly a large 
and complete stock enabling us to fill 
your orders promptly. 

We gladly furnish samples and prices 
for the asking. 



EXCELSIOR NEEDLES 
FLAT and BOUND BELTING 
CANVAS BELTING 
SPONGES (SILK TOILETS, 

SOLID OB STRING) 
KNIVES 

GUTTERS' HANDLES 
TREEBS' GAS IBONS 
GAS STOVES (For Heating 

Irons) 
TOOTH BRUSHES 



SHELLAC and 
CHEMICALS 
WAKES 

LIQUID WAKES 
LIQUID GLUE 
OIL BLACK 
CHEESE-CLOTH 
SILKOLINE 
BELT HOOKS 
BELT LACING 
SELVYT CLOTHS 



S. M. Supplies Co. 

1 2 1 Beach Street Boston, Mass. 
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Y 4 

Grain Counters 

suit the most critical manu- 
facturers. Always uniform 
in quality. 



A trial will convince YOU it 
PAYS to buy counters of us 



& N 



LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 



<■■■■■■■■■■ 



i?ff*fc< 



> 



IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 

12 3 7 

MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME < 

n 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING MACHINE eyelets both ] 

sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and < 

setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. ] 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 

to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. < 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

EYELETTING DEPARTMENT ]| 

205 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON. \ > 
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TRIMMING KNIFE 



This tool combines in one a Shank- 
ing~out Knife and a Welt Trimming 
Knife, and eliminates the time wasted 
in picking up and laying down separ- 
ate tools when these operations are 
done by the same operator. 

Furnished with either Long or Short 
Shanking-out Knife and Star or Deaoon 
Welt Trimmer. 

Packed in individual Boxes. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

Sales Department 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rapid Hand Method Folding Machine 

MODEL B 



This machine reduces the cost of folding, improves the quality and 
maintains the original lines of patterns. 

It folds Blutcher and Button Oxfords all the way around after clos- 
ing. The only machine that will meet all folding conditions satisfac- 
torily, practically and economically without additional expense for 
dies or attachments. Constant duplicate orders testify to our claims. 
Installed on trial and sold outright on its merit. 

For further particulars address to 

P. R. GLASS CO., 205 Lincoln St ree^, Boston, Mass. 



"VICTOR" FLEXIBLE 

(Tra* Mark R«f • U. S. Pat. OH.) 

"ANTISEPTIC" INNERSOLING 

(Traie Hark R«f .) 

Has actually convinced shoe manufacturers 
that it ii as durable as the best of leather. 

For all grades of McKay shoes, including 
the heaviest. 

Send for sample of our 

SPECIAL DOUBLING 

which enables you to use up all your light 
leather insoles. 

We make a specialty of single, double and 
three-ply Buckram and Canvases. 

Write for Prices and Samples 

FRANK W. WHITCHER COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON and CHICAGO, - U. S. A. 
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You Will Have a Profitable and 

Successful Season 

If You Use 

B&R 
RUBBER SOLES 



The stock in B & R Rubber Soles and Heels is 
tough and firm, and yet it won't crack or break 
away— it simply can't — real rubber pre vents that. 
It sews like leather. 

Toughness gives service, that is satisfaction. 

Complete variety of shapes and styles makes 
it possible to fit perfectly any kind of a shoe. 
It is not necessary to trim half the sole away or 
go up a size, thus spoiling the looks of the shoe. 

This means both economy apd appearance. 

A range of grades for all -grades of shoes. 

REMEMBER THIS: We have the capacity to 
deliver when you need them in the rush season. 
Added equipment gives us a daily capacity of 
18,000 pairs. 

B & R Rubber Heels and Soles 

Equal Profit and Success if put on your . shoes. 
Profit, because of greatest service; Success, be- 
cause they do what yotr expect of them, and more. 

Send for one of our latest catalogues. 



The B & R Rubber 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
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There is no substitute for 


Mullen's Patent 
Repairer 




The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why watte time and money and spoil 
your shoes by trying other methods. 




MUl 

WntenAi 

Csimdien At 

German Ag« 

• English Atei 


LLEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

mU, BMoekTMfc. Co.. 913 Loom* Stoat,' St. l««h. *«.. 

(4B t > i Kaiffcr Bratfcws, 86 Piinc* Stitel.'Meelrtal 




„„, WukUtacH«b, Hamim* 




lto , Ginwoa * Cprnfrajr, ilmjoMbtr, EasUad 







Ross Edge Setter 



Has no competitor. 
Is the acknowledged 

SUPERIOR Of ALL OTHERS. 

Generally used by 
the***** 

Up-to-date Manufacturers 

in this country and 
Europe* Write (or 
prices and particulars* 

The Ross Moycr M& Co. 



CINCINNATI, O. 
_ 634-038 Sycamore 



St 



UC A CHICAGO. IU- 
• «^» A « 18-20 9. Market St.. 
BOSTON, MASS., 
906 IA»celn Street. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 
143S Ottre St. 
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Will produce the appearance of oak leather on glu- 
cose spotted, badly discolored soles. 

Nothing else made can e ]ual the results it produces. 

Magic Stain works perfectly with CYCLONE 
BLEACH in producing any shade of finish desired. 

BOSTON LEATHER STAIN CO., 109 Purchase St., Boston 

AGENTS 



■»' SimplF Co.. 722-724 N. 18th St., St. Loom, Mo. 

C. J. Simes. 62 Maioo Street, Milwaukee. Wis. 

Dollhrer A Bre.. 19-621 Mission Street, Sao Francisco, Cat* 

M. W. A A. L. Freidman, 583 Market St.. San Francisco. Cal. 

The Loins G. Freeman Co., 210-12-14 East 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TIP SCO 



Special Product 
for the Carrying out of a Good Idea. 



These belts are made especially for use on our Model "G" 
Tip Scouring Machine when the best results must be obtained, 
and when scratches and poor work, due to reversed heel-scouring 
cloths or to poorly fitting covers, will not be tolerated. 

. A trial will convince. 

* »•, "" 

Put up in packages of 12 dozen. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston Massachusetts 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

^AMERICAN SHOEMAKING h an sums to any country in the Postal Urn on. 

^ illustrated weekly magazine of iodus- When subscribers have occasion to 

trial lift and things practical in the world change their post office address they are 

of shoemaking, dealing with its median- requested to give old as well as jew ad- 

ics, methods, systems, its technical fea- dress. Single copies, 5 cents. American 

turesand histoncal facts — a record of the Shoemaking has subscribers in all the 

doings in the field of operating shoe- leading shoe centers of the world. 

making— a forum of opinion and discus- ^REMITTANCES should be made in 

sion for shoe manufacturers, superintend- ^ fj cw York or Boston Exchange, by 

ents, foremen, students, and those inter- money orders, express or registered letters, 

estod in the shoemaker's art and his field Foreign remittances should be made by 

of operations. International Postal Orders. Address all 

^SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— $2.00 a letters and make all orders payable to 

' year, postpaid, in the United States, name of the publication, for which they 

Canada, Mexico, Cuba Hawaiian and are intended. Letters of a business or edi- 

Philippine Islands. To England and tonal nature should not be addressed to 

Australia, 12s. 6d. Germany, 13m. individuals, but in the name of the paper 

Prance, 16f., or the equivalent of these for which they are intended. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBLISHING CO. 

683 Atlantic Ave., 212 Essex St., Boston. 
RUPERT B. ROGERS, Manager 

A83COIATB STAFF: 

FREDERICK E. ATWOOD, AoV. Mgr. R. W. DOW, Subscription Dept. 

Erne* J. Wrisht 108 Abingtoa Avenue, Northampton, England 1 
JOHS RANTIL, European Agt., Obrenuel, Bei Frankfort A. M. v Germany 
WM. H. ELSUM, Australian A sent, Melbourne, Australia , 



AUTOMA TIG 

WEDGE 

DINKING 



MACHINE 



•mis machine is for ainxMnaticauy dlelng oat the lifts from strips of 
p ? lp ?L fl ?r* DOiur d which have been wedged and stripped on a Wedge Strip- 
ping Machine. 

It can be operated by inexperienced help. 

It reduces the cast of cutting wedge lifts folly two-thirds. 

It cuts all lifts perfectly true at the edces as the die always comes up 
perfectly square with the fiace or surface of the Mock. This cannot be 
done when the die is ham-died by hanid. 

Every inaivufacturer who has wedge lifts to cut should be Interested In 
this machine. 

W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY CO. LYNN. MASS. 

REPRESENTED BY ■ 

Ghnoon & Co.,Laieeeter. Eneiuh Asente— NoUasena-Werka Co., Wekeenfela on Saale. German? 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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Tbe Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



—for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




(PATENTED) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Htycrkill, MatMckutctU, U. S. A* 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHOE FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

Published Erery Saturday in the Essex Building, 683 Atlantic Ave., and 212 Essex 
St., Boston, U. S. A. $2.00 per Year, Foreign, $3.00 ; Sample Copy 5 cents ' 

Conducted by RUPERT B. ROGERS. > 

Entered at the Boston Poatoffice as 2nd Class Mall Matter. 



VOLUME XL1X. 



NOVEMBER 29, 1913 



NUMBER 9 



It is the purpose of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING to render 
to all of its advertisers impartially the best possible service 
both through the columns of the magazine and by supplying 
other special information: 

We cannot solicit order for one of our patrons without 
doing an injustice to others in the same line. Our advertising 
patronage is not based on what our solicitors can personally do 
for you, but on the merits of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING be- 
cause of its world-wide circulation. 



COST OF CHANGES. 



A prominent superintendent 
says regarding the making of 
changes among employes that the 
actual cost of changing from one 
operative to another of equal 
efficiency, even when employed on 
piece work is at least $5.00. 

Just how he arrives at the fig- 
urea, we are not informed, but 
presume by noting time wasted, 
both by operator and instructor, 
in getting the new employe start- 
ed and by the decreased output 
in the operations that follow. 

If this statement is a correct 
one, it is easy to understand the 
tremendous loss that must result 
where wholesale changes are 
made, especially when new op- 
eratives are inexperienced and 
have to be fully instructed in all 
details of the work. 

In the latter case, however, the 
loss is never confined to the time 
employed in instructions, nor to 
the decreased output and destruc- 
tion of system in the factory. 

The inability of the new opera- 
tive to produce with the same 



lasts, patterns and materials, 
shoes of a similar appearance, 
style and finish as those made by 
experienced hands is the greatest 
source of loss to the manufactur- 
er in moving from one location to 
another, or in making wholesale 
changes among employes. 

We have in mind one manufac- 
turing firm, doing at one time a 
successful business in a Massa- 
chusetts town and having re- 
sources well above the $200,000 
mark, that thought to better its 
condition by accepting a free 
factory and other facilities offer- 
ed by a neighboring town in the 
same state. This firm, according 
to the statement of one of its 
members, was never able to pro- 
duce, in the new factory and with 
the new operatives, a shoe that 
looked sufficiently like the old 
product to retain its customers, 
and they gradually dropped the; 
line with the result that the firm 
finally gave up business after 
its members had lost most of 
their capital. 
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The superintendent stated that 
he could never quite understand 
why, with the same equipment 
and materials, he could not come 
sufficiently near duplicating his 
former line to meet the require- 
ments of his trade, and it was his 
belief that they could do so, that 
led him to continue the under- 
taking until it was too late to 
retrench and establish new lines. 

We believe shoe manufacturers 
are not giving enough thought to 
the K;ost of changes, not only 
among operatives, but among su- 
perintendents and foremen. If it 
costs $5,000 each to make changes 
aimong machine operatives and 
bench workers, how much more 
expensive it must be to make 
changes among foremen, unless a 
distinct improvement in ability is 
the result. 

American Shoemaking would 
like to hear from factory superin- 
tendents on the subject of the 
cost of changes among employes 
in shoe factories and especially 
from those who have made a care- 
ful study of the subject. 

KEEPING UP TO DATE. 

Those who have been constant 
readers of American Shoemaking 
will recall that several years ago 
we published an article dealing 
with the Unit System of Lasting 
and advocating this method. An- 
other article which appeared be- 
fore such methods were generally 
employed was the idea of laying 
out a stitching room with short 
benches placed at right angles to 
the wall. 

At that time we described a 
room equipped in this manner, 
which was then a unique method. 
Last week we showed an illustra- 
tion of a stitching room laid out 
in a similar manner and the idea 
is now being widejy adopted. 

We call attention to these mat- 
ters because we feel pride in the 
fact that they were first brought 
to the attention of the shoe man- 
ufacturing trade by American 
Shoemaking. 

These, however, are only illus- 
trations of what American Shoe- 
making is constantly doing in 
keeping its readers, not only 
abreast of the tiVnes, but is fur- 



nishing advance information on 
many topics relating to organiza- 
tion, system and general opera- 
tion of shoe factories. 



THE GREATEST FOLLY. 

Under this title there has come 
to hand from a correspondent an 
article dealing witih the selection 
of employes for shoe factory de- 
partments and the adjustment of 
the wage scale. The crux of the 
idea is that manufacturers are so 
adjusting their wage rates that 
the brightest men tend to" take 
up positibns in the making room 
or other departments doing work 
which is in many instances large- 
ly mechanical, because the piece 
price paid permits of large earn- 
ings. 

At the same time they are put- 
ting into their sole leather and 
upper cutting departments, where 
money can be made or lost fast- 
est, men who are paid a low per 
day wage, thus practically put- 
ting a premium on inefficiency in 
these departments. 

Here is an idea that is worth 
the thoughtful consideration of 
factory managers, as all must ad- 
mit that the writer's view as ap- 
plied to the majority of facto- 
ries is correct. 

Is it not possible to offer great- 
er inducements to bright men to 
enter the upper and sole leather 
rooms, and is it not quite prob- 
able that the selection of such 
men at better wages will spell 
direct economy in the conduct of 
the factory? 

Will some of our efficiency ex- 
perts tell American Shoemaking 
how they view the subject? 



WANT GRADED PRICE LISTS. 

Lynn shoe manufacturers who 
have been fighting for the graded 
price list have lost, and if we can 
believe the statements made by 
some of them, Lynn is to lose 
some more of her shoe manufac- 
turers because of their failure to 
get such a list from the labor 
unions. ' 
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The writer knows of a case on 
the Pacific Coast where the firm 
purchased their leather in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. "they decided to 
make a higher grade shoe and 
purchased vici kid from Phila- 
delphia, Pa. A sample was se- 
lected and their salesmen sold a 
large quantity of the shoes. At 
the end of the year they had not 
made anything on this sample, 
because of the transportation cost 
on the leather. Previous to this, 
they had figured the transporta- 
tion from Milwaukee as general 
expense, and the difference was 
easily noticeable in the freight 
rate from Philadelphia. This led 
the firm to change their system, 
and today their cost accounting 
department adds the transporta- 
tion on to the cost of material on 
both sole and upper leather. 

Labor is of equal importance 
with material. Methods of hiring 
labor and keeping a record of 
employes is a part of the factory 
system. It concerns the cost of 
production and it is absolutely 
necessary to keep a record, not 
of each individual employe, but 
of the kind of work and the price 
per day, or the price per piece, 
as the case may be. Labor in 
the shoe factory perhaps repre- 
sents 40 per cent of the cost of 



production. It is subject to 
waste unless closely watched and, 
therefore, a record should be 
made showing what disposal is 
made of every cent in each de- 
partment. A certain department 
may be losing money because of 
the arrangement of the factory. 
The cost accounting system that 
shows each operation step by 
step, makes it easy to find just 
where the factory is losing 
money. 
. There is some difference be- 
tween burden and general fac- 
tory expense. The general fac- 
tory expense is largely a ques- 
tion of management, and varies 
in different factories. "Where it 
is possible to do so, the burden 
should be counted in the cos^ of 
production, as the shoe travels 
through the factory on its road 
to completion. As a concrete ex- 
ample, we take a 36-pair case of 
women's shoes. If the royalty 
wqs 2 cents a dozen, we should 
add that much on to the price of 
a shoe after this operation is fin- 
ished. This royalty should not 
be charged as a general expense, 
but as a burden, unless it is 
charged as labor, as many up- 
to-date firms are doing today. 

The overhead cost, heat, power 
and light, are really a part of 
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burden. This department should 
pay a dividend just the* same as 
any other part. It should be run 
separate and apart, although un- 
der the management of the sup- 
erintendent. An account should 
be kept of the coal and oil used, 
wages of firemen, engineer, oil- 
ers and electrician. This depart- 
ment should sell to the factory, 
the light, heat and power just the 
same as if it were selling to the 
public. Allowances should be 
made for depreciation, repairs, 
the rent, space it occupies, etc. 

The sole and upper leather de- 
partments should be operated as 
separate and distinct institutions. 
Every piece of leather that leaves 
either department should be 
charged to the factory at a per- 
centage above the cost of mate- 
rial, labor and interest. These 
departments should show a gain 
at the end of. a year. This should 
be done for four reasons: 

1. Because it puts more re- 
sponsibility on the foremen of 
these departments. 

2. Because it gives them a 
chance to make a gain and there- 
by creates competition. . 

3. Because the losses of a fac- 
tory are generally in these two 
departments. 

4. Because each department in 
the house should make a profit. 
It certainly should not be made 
in the packing room, the last 
place that handles them. ; 

If the sole and upper leather 
departments show a gain, the 
rest of the factory is likely to do 
so. Several large factories today 
are adopting systems in each de 
partment charging shoes to the 
next one following, and the 
writer believes this plan will 
sometime be universal. 

(To be Continued.) 

IN THE WORKROOM. 

Nearly every factory has a 
man whose duty it is to lock up, 
and turn out electric lamps at 
night. Sometimes the watchman 
may l.j this; but how many facto- 
ries have anyone) to look after the 
lamps during the dinner hour? 
To be sure, the expense of burn- 
ing one lamp one hour is not so 
large, but ten or twelve lamps 



burning one hour for three hun- 
dred days in a year counts to no 
small degree in the annual light- 
ing expense. And not only look 
at the lamps, but also at all the 
hand irons. Walk through the 
factory some noon and count the 
lamps left burning. 

Don't expect your heel shaver 
to trim heel seat nails cheerfully 
because he won't. Moreover, it 
costs you money for cutters. Set 
your loose-nailer right and make 
your operator hold, his shoe prop- 
erly and you ought not to have 
any trouble. 

Have your employes get their 
personal shoes repaired and re- 
soled at some cobblers and not at 
the factory.; it takes their time 
and the chances are they will take 
your materials. Remember that 
in the shoe business today mate- 
rials is only another way of spell- 
ing money in big letters. 



FOREIGN TRADE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 

Anyone interested in these op- 
portunities for trade should ad- 
dress the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C, referring to the file 
number. 

No. 12020. Glace Kid— A re- 
port from an American consul in 
a European country states that a 
local importer of glace kid de- 
sires to get inty touch with ex- 
porters of this article in the 
United States. He proposes to 
deal in considerable quantities 
and invites correspondence in 
French or English. 

No. 12025. Cattle and Sheep 
Markers. — The secretary of a 
chamber of commerce in a foreign 
country has asked an American 
consulate for the names of manu- 
facturers of cattle and sheep 
markers to be used by hand in 
the form of pincers, one of the 
members of the chamber desiring 
the information apparently with 
the purpose of purchasing sup- 
plies. 



— The employe who minds his 
employer's business is the one 
who will soonest have a business 
of his own to mind. 
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Buying. 



The "Good Fellow" Salesman and Practical 

Buying— A Card System a Help to 

Practical Buying. 

Practically all the larger houses have some way of 
keelpdng a record of prices asked, priices payed, quality 
of materials, and quality of service given. 



The "Good Fellow' ' salesman 
is not nearly so big a feature in 
selling goods as he was a few 
years ago. He" is an evil chap, 
almost entirely done away with 
by the large houses running a 
purchasing department. He is 
still, however, somewhat of a 
factor in selling goods to the 
small shoe manufacturer where 
no records are kept of prices, 
quality of goods bought, and gen- 
eral results, where the purchasing 
in fact is done by a man, who has 
many other duties, and attempts 
to carry prices and results in his 
head. 

There are none of us who, when 
two different salesmen offer us 
the same quality of goods on the 
saone terms, but what will buy 
of the salesman whom we like 
best, and this is perfectly right 
and legitimate. But it is never 
right and legitimate for us to 
buy goods of the salesman simply 
because we like the man, when 
another concern will sell us the 
same goods at a cheaper price, or 
better goods at the same price, or 
will give us better service in 
shipping, billing, etc. 

The only reason that so many 
of us do this thing is because we 
have no way of telling which 
. house gives us the best service ex- 
cept our memories. Practically 
all the larger houses have some 
way of keeping a record o£ prices 
asked, prices paid, quality of 
materials, and quality of service 
given, so that different houses 
selling the same goods may be 
compared with one another and 



purchasing done intelligently. 
But there are still many small 
factories where one man does the 
whole of the managing, factory 
superintending and purchasing 
himself. With such a multitude 
of details to attend to, many 
small leaks slip in. These small 
leaks are the only reasons why 
the percentage of profit is not 
relatively much larger in small 
plants under the direct super- 
vision of one head. And none of 
these small leaks will be found 
to be more illusive in placing, and 
more easily overcome than the 
leak which occurs fromjlack of 
careful buying. 

You have a hurry- order of 
goods awaiting shipment and you 
find that some supply has run out, 
simply because you have no 
method of keeping in touch with 
what you need in various parts 
of the factory. May be your men 
told you that it would be neces- 
sary to have some more cut soles 
to complete that order. But other 
things came up and you forgot 
it. 

The order awaits shipment all 
but those few cases and you fear 
cancellation, and so you buy fran- 
tically, may be when the market 
is high, of the house which is 
nearest to you and which can ship 
the most promptly, irrespective of 
whether their prices are right or 
not, irrespective of whether they 
have the right quality of goods 
you need, and your loss resultant 
from this purchase may take off 
much of the profit from a small 
order. 

You may not know that the 
salesman, John Jones, represents 
a house which sells you cement, 
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giving you the best satisfaction, 
but Jones comes and you forget 
that you need cement, which you 
would not do if you had a record 
somewhere. Tomorrow you are 
nearly out of cement and Jim 
bmuh, selling a -quality of ce- 
ment which you do not like and 
which does not work well on your 
quality of leather, comes in just 
in the nick of time, gets the order 
and you have saddled upon you a 
barrel of cement which you do 
not like, which aggravates your 
workmen and which gives d.ssat- 
isfaction to your customers. Hun- 
dreds of cases like these might be 
cited which occur every week in 
small factories, causing trouble 
and discord and loss of money, 
all of which might be avoided by 
a simple system of purchasing 
records, which any man can de- 
vise himself, and which would 
prevent the hold-up of goods and 
the stopping of parts of the fac- 
tory. And such a system would 
really take less time to manipu- 
late thau most men think. 
* All that is required for such a 
system is a memorandum pad day 
calendar, and a card catalogue. 
The calendar should have a page 
for each day, with room enough 
upon it for making all necessary 
memoranda. As, during the day 
you find that you will need cut 
soles and heel nails within a few 
days, you should, either order them 
at once or make a note upon the 
next day's slip. Then, every 
morning, when you come into the 
office, you should systematically 
turn your calendar to the proper 
day and order the goods record- 
ed there. If any salesman comes 
in during the day, and you can- 
not remember just what you 
want, you will find, by referring 
to this calendar, everything set 
down which has come under your 
attention since ordering last 

In addition to this calendar 
should be run a card catalogue 
case of purchasing cards. Any 
girl can be hired for a trifle to 
write the names of -each article 
on top of both sides of these 
cards, one card to each material. 
Upon one side of the card named 
channel cement, you can write the 
names of all the different con- 



cerns of which you have bought 
channel cement, with the name 
of the brand bought, opposite the 
firm name and the date of the 
purchase, price, satisfaction, etc. 
The concern which is found to be 
the most satisfactory may be 
checked in red ink so that it is 
easy for you to make no mistake 
of whom to order. On the re- 
verse of this card may be entered 
the record of each purchase, 
amount, price, and remarks as 
to quality. 

By referring to these cards you 
can always tell the price you 
paid, whether your goods were 
up to the standard or not, and 
have some idea, always easy to 
obtain, upon condition of prices. 
It takes but a moment to have 
your bills entered on the cards, 
and a report from both foreman 
and workman should be received 
on each new load of goods as to 
quality, etc.. 

Tn addition to the calendar and 
card catalogue above mentioned, 
there is one additional source of 
information of great interest and 
value to the man who is dissatis- 
fied with his goods or who wants 
to try goods from new houses, 
and that is a little book contain- 
ing a list of different houses 
which sell the same goods and 
which is published in Boston. This 
list is especially valuable when a 
manufacturer feels that he is not 
getting the lowest prices and 
wishes to write to several houses 
putting out the same quantity of 
goods. 

Now the above mentioned sys- 
tem is simple, requires but very 
little time and cost to operate, 
but it does require one thing 
which most small manufacturers 
are least liable to give, and that 
is faithfulness in following up the 
system. Such systems begun and 
dropped are just so much time 
and money wasted, such systems 
begun and only partially carried 
out are like trying to work with 
a dull knife, or any other imper- 
fect tool. Any man is better off 
to purchase entirely from his 
head and accept the loss result- 
ant "without grumbling than to 
start the operation of such a sys- 
tem and let it fall through. 
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A WINNER IN THE ONE- 
PIECE SHOE LINE. 

The accompanying cut illus- 
trates a patented shoe being made 
in a New Hampshire factory, the 
upper of which is cut in one 
piece. 

This type of shoe is a univer- 
sal favorite where heavy wear is 
demanded, as it has no seam to 
rip, except the heel seam, which 
is covered by an outside heel- 
stay cut from the same material 
as the upper. 

All shoe manufacturers, mak- 
ing heavy grades for wear under 
overalls or long pants, realize 
how quickly the rubi-ing ot over- 
alls on a wet seam will chafe off 
the stitches and cause the upper 
to rip. Hence the constant search 
after a one-pie^e upper. 




As may be seen from the cut, 
this pattern cuts economically, 
the only waste being that which 
always results from cutting large 
pattens. 

The stock used is either a 
Gambier or a combination tan, 
chrome being too stiff and tinny 
to crimp into shape. 

The uppers are put into water 
over night, crimped by a special 
process and on a patented ma- 
chine designed by the manufac- 
turer himself, and then dried out 
in a current of air. 

When finally lasted, this shoe 
has all the appearance, in shape 
and lines* of a regular shoe and 
does not look at all blocky or 
plug-shaped. 

In fact it is a handsome and 
durable type of work shoe. 



NEW TYPES OF LOW PRICE 
SHOES. 

The demand for low price 
shoes, combined with the steady 
advance in prices of leather, has 
led some ingenious American 
shoemakers to experiment with 
new kinds of cheap shoes. Some 
new grades of shoes are likely to 
come out of these experiments. 

Wood is recommended as a 
substitute for leather in footwear 
by government agents. The pro- 
duction of wood sole, and all 
wood shoes, seems to be increas- 
ed. Patents have been taken 
out for a wooden sole with hinges 
to make it flexible. 

Rubber is a common substitute 
for leather in soles. Crude rub- 
ber is down to about 50 cents a 
pound now. That's very cheap. 
The supply of crude rubber^ seems 
unlimited. The world's markets 
are overstocked. At present, rub- 
ber soled shoes are made in the 
higher grades chiefly, excepting 
for the popular sneaker. It is 
reasonable to look for improve- 
ments in the rubber soled shoes 
that will make it both a better 
"and a cheaper shoe. 

Fabrics are a common substi- 
tute for leather. A new type 
working shoe is made of heavy 
canvas, black and tan in color. 
Tt is intended for people who 
work in factories, like cotton 
mills, and who want a cheap, 
neat and comfortable shoe. The 
bottom is of good stock, both sole 
and counter. The shoe has a 
leather tip. It looks like a good 
shoe. It may help to temper the 
complaints of high costs of foot- 
wear, which come from factory 
workers. 

Another new type of footwear 
has a rope sole. Such shoes are 
commonly worn in Spain, and 
in South American countries. 
These soles are unusually thick, 
but are comfortable and durable. 
A pair of them will outwear a 
pair of leather soles. Leatherless 
shoes are made by combining 
these ■ rope soles and a canvas 
upper. 

Some pretty cheap slippers are 
now made. All felt slippers are 
made to retail at ten cents a 
pair in five-and-ten-cent stores. 
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The syndicate five-and-ten-cent 
stores, by the way, now carry 
two-piece soles, to be used for 
tapping shoes. The soles are ce- 
mented together. They retail at 
ten cents a pair. 

Moccasins of leather, which 
are fairly cheaper to make, now 
are sold as boudoir slippers. 
Some cheap boudoir slippers have 
sheepskin soles. The sheep leath- 
er is cemented to a piece of stiff- 
ening stock, to hold it in shape. 
These slippers retail at 50 cents 
a pair. 

Inventors of machinery are at 
work on various ways to cut 
down the cost of shoes. Some • 
of them claim that their 1 macnmes 
will save all the way from five 
to seventeen cents a pair in the 
<;ost of making shoes. It has 
long been the boast of Americans 
that they made the best shoes in 
the world. Perhaps they could 
also make the cheapest shoes. A 
strong development of the cheap 
shoe industry, by the use of new 
materials and new methods of 
making shoes, might do a lot to 
soften complaints of the high 
costs of footwear. That would 
benefit the shoe trade, as well 
as the public at large. 

Mc-KAY BOTTOMS. 

One of the most irritating and 
persistent problems that making 
and finishing room foremen have 
to meet, is that of gutters in the 
foreparts on McK&y shoes. 

Several conditions may be re- 
sponsible for this trouble, one of 
which is wheeling or indenting 
the welt. 

In many factories this wheel- 
ing is after McKay sewing, for 
the first time, and after edge 
blacking for the finishing wheel- 
ing. 

It has never been possible to 
do a good job in wheeling with- 
out the last in the shoe, on ac- 
count of the danger to the upper. 
The operator in endeavoring to 
keep off the upper, tips the shoe 
at an angle oftentimes, so strain- 
ing the leather at the groove in 
which the shoe is sewed as to 
cause the gutters. 

Without going too much into 
detail as to causes and remedies, 
the writer will say that, if fac- 



tories having the wheeling done 
as described above, will have the 
first, wheeling done in the stock 
fitting department, the next op- 
eration after channel turning, 
and use the Goodyear welt bur- 
nishing and indenting machine, 
and at the second operation, after 
the edges are blacked and before 
they are set, use the Booth indent- 
ing and burnishing machine. 

In this way gutter troubles of 
the character described will dis- 
appear. It will also give a much 
better job of wheeling than is 
possible to get with the other 
method. 



RUBBER vs. OIL 

Rubber and oil do not go well 
in combination. "When sewing 
rubber onto shoe®, take care that 
the oil from the machine does 
not drop onto the rubber. Over- 
oiling of machines is then a bad 
thing, and it is better to tfpply 
oil a little at a time and often, 
than to oil in the usual way, 
which is at ttie start in the morn- 
ing and at the start in the after- 
noon. 

Did you ever stop to think that 
it was much better to use the 
best oil and preserve the machine 
parts than to over-economize on 
oil and wear out parts! Another 
bad article when in contact with 
rubber, is metal. Metal will quick- 
ly wear out the rubber, and 
metal fastenings are, therefore, 
worthless for rubber soles. 



STITCHING UPPERS. 

The end of the facing, of the 
blucher shoe, is split in two, and 
one part of the facing is placed 
over the vamp when vamping. The 
other part of the split facing 
should be cut flush with the quar- 
ter and the lining should also 
be cut flush with the edge of the 
quarter and upward about one- 
half inch long. When this is not 
done wrinkles will result at that 
point and needles will be liable 
to break, and moreover the wear- 
er will feel the bunched up ma- 
terial and experience discomfort 
and pain. The blucher style shoe 
is noted for its easy fitting qual- 
ities, and such defective shoemak- 
ing should not be found in these 
shoes. 
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Australia Twenty Years 
Behind United States. 

Shoe Industry of New Engl*ndli6)Hurting. 

Although hides are one of the products of Aus- 
tralia, the fine finish in tanning canned be done there ~ 
that is done in America. 

Australian shoe manufacturers have awakened to 
the fact that something has got to be done to protect 
their trade. 



Con H. Gray, Clifton Hill, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, who, until re- 
cently was employed at the Fos- 
ter, Moulton shoe factory, as a 
cutter, and who came to the 
United States to get ideas in the 
shoe business, says Australia is 
20 years behind in this line, al- 
though it is one of the leading 
industries of that country. 

Mr. Gray left Australia, Feb. 
5 and came to the United States 
by way of Ceylon, Egypt, Arabia, 
Italy, Franee, Spain, England and 
Ireland, April 26, after a 17,000- 
mile journey. 

In comparing Australia with 
the United States he points out 
where his home country is behind 
in some things and far ahead in 
others. He said: "Although the 
United States is far ahead of 
Australia in some things, one 
must stop to think that although 
Australia is of vast area there is 
only 7,000,000 inhabitants of 
white people or about the popula- 
tion of London. 

"It is the shoe industry of New 
England that is hurting the shoe 
industry of Australia. Although 
there is a 50 per cent duty on 
shoes imported into Australia 
from the United States, the ^hoes 
can be bought at retail about as 
cheap as those made in Aus- 
tralia by the Australians. What 
Australia shoe manufacturers 
have got to do is to get the 
American idea in making shoes 
and stop the shoes being imported 
into the country. 

"Although hides are one of 
the products of Australia, the 
fine finish in tanning cannot be 
done there that is done in Amer- 
ica: Hides are shipped from 



there in the raw, for which about 
16 cents a foot is obtained. The 
hides are tanned in America and 
then sold back to the Australians 
for about 36 cents a foot, as 
American hides. 

"To show the rapid increase in 
the importation in shoes in Aus- 
tralia in three years, there were 
shoes to the value of $1,415,000„ 
imported into Australia in 1909; 
and in 1912 there were shoes to 
the value of $2,375,000, or an in- 
crease of $1,320,000 worth. 

"Do you wonder that the Aus- 
tralian shoe manufacturers have 
awakened to the fact that some- 
thing has got to be done to pro- 
tect their trade, and what has 
got to be done is to learn the 
American system of manufacture. 
We are 20 years behind in ideas. 
One reason they can manufacture 
shoes cheaper in this country, is 
because the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery is used. 

"Why, in the factory where I 
am, there is not an American ma- 
chine in the place, but are all 
English machines. ' They are used 
because they can be bought out- 
right instead of the American 
way of paying royalties on ma- 
chines. It would be better for us 
to use the American machines, as 
they are more complete and per- 
mit a faster and more finished 
job to be done. 

"We have some of the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. machinery,, 
but it is not of the latest patent. 

"The wages! are about the same 
as those paid in American shoe- 
shops. 

"We have unions there, but, 
thank God, we do not have the.* 
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; union troubles they have in this 
country. We have few if any 
strikes. 

"We have what is known as a 
minimum wage in every factory 
in Australia, no matter how small 
the factory, and that wage is 
.paid. If there is any trouble 
there is none of these American 
long-winded strikes and then go- 
ing back again for the same pay 
or possibly lees, at the end of a 
starvation holdout, but .the trou- 
ble is settled by the government 
arbitration court, which is far 
ahead in fairness to anything I 
have heard of in the United 
'States. 

"We do not have to support a 
lot of walking delegates, who do 
nothing but go about making 
trouble for employers and em- 
ployes, and we have no strike 
riots and bloodshed. 

"They talk of some of the 
ranches in the West and call 
them immense ranches. Well, I 
Suppose they are, but I do not 
think they compare with some 
hr Australia, where cattle and 
sheep raising is carried on exten- 
sively. I know of one ranch own- 
ed by the Smith brothers, that 
comprises 150 square miles. A 
boundary rider will go out onto 
this ranch and not see a white 
fac^ for 10 months at a time. 

"Australia has it on America 
in the operation of railroads, as 
ours are owned by the govern- 
ment and the fares on them are 
all of half what they are in this 
country. All machine shops 
where engines and cars are made 
are' owned by the government. 
There are no railroad accidents 
compared with what there are 
in this country, although, of 
course, we have not got the mile- 
age of railroad there is here. 

"Massachusetts would not be 
in the railroad war it is in today 
if the government owned the rail- 
roads and the service would be 
far better. The railroads in Aus- 
tralia are operated on a profit, 
but not to the extent that they 
are in this country, where mag- 
nates have control and pile up 
big fortunes at the expense of 
life and safety." 



THE HUGH DISCUSSED OVER- 
HEAD EXPENSE. 

(By William H. Compton, in 

"Modern Methods.") 
It has often been said that 
overhead expense or burden, as it 
is sometimes called, is the "buga- 
boo" of manufacturers. This is 
not only true of manufacturers, 
but of accountants, organizers 
and systematizes as welL 

Go into a concern where no ac- 
curate records of costs are kept 
and the percentage of overhead is 
only "guessed at" — and yon will 
have to tax your "oratorical 
ability" to the limit to induce 
that concern to adopt more ac- 
curate records and methods of 
applying overhead charges. 

Recently am accountant was 
called into a manufacturing con- 
cern to make some suggestions as 
to possible improvements in the 
system of accounts. This concern, 
it seemed, had trouble in secur- 
ing contracts where much compe- 
tition was involved— their com- 
petitors could always undersell 
thenL They were doing a fair 
business but the "plums" always 
seemed to get away from them. 
Quite an extensive investigation 
was made, and finally the matter 
was sifted to the method of fig- 
uring costs. 

Their method of figuring costs 
and pro-rating overhead expense 
was as follows : (To simplify mat- 
ters round numbers will be used 
instead of their figures.) As- 
sume for the month the product- 
ive material consumpd was $10,- 
000, the productive labor $3,000, 
and the overhead expense $6,- 
000. Their method vas to pro- 
rate the overhead expense against 
the total productive labor and 
material. In this case the total 
productive labor and material 
would be $18,000 ($10,000 plus 
$8,000), the overhead expense be- 
ing $6,000, to be distributed over 
the $18,000, or on a percentage 
basis of 33 1-3 per cent. 

Now for illustration we will 
take, Order No. 67 

Productive material $ 50.00 

Productive labor , 30.00 



$ 80.00 
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Overhead expense, 33 1-3 
(of 80) 



26.67 



$106.67 
which is the manufacturing cost. 
We will figure order No. 67 
again — pro-rating oar overhead 
against the productive labor 
which is the most approved way 
among accountants. 

Productive labor being $R,000 
— overhead expense $6,000, mak- 
ing the amount of overhead to 
be pro-rated $6,000 as against $8,- 
000, or on a basis of 75 per cent. 
Order No. 67 

Productive materials $ 50.00 

Productive labor 30.00 

Overhead expense, 75 per 

cent of 30 22.50 



Manufacturing cost $102.50 

The difference between the two 
methods is $4.17. 

The elements which go toward 
making up the operating- of a 
factory, namely, helpers, oilers, 
sweepers, truckmen, maintenance 
of machines, etc., are dependent 
upon the number of men employ- 
ed. If we reduce the number of 
men it can readily be scon that 
the above mentioned expense vdll 
ako be reduced. It is hard to see 
where the cost of material used 
would be any factor in increasing 
or decreasing factory expense, 
although there are many who 
still maintain that the best meth- 
od of pro-rating overhead ex- 
pense is against the combined 
cost of labor and material. 



COLONIAL FUMP. 
Metal Tongue Ornameits. 

Did it ever appeal to you, that 
if the tongue on the pump slip- 
per was made in certain defined 
shapes, and then these shapes 
were made standard for this 
shoe, how much better it would 
be for both shoe manufacturer 
and shoe retailer 

It would be necessary to carry 
only about three styles of tongues 
to cover all demands for Colonial 
tongue. This would give the 
popular donkey ear, then next 
the crown, or three point shape, 
and last the old, original Puritan 



Miles Standish tongue, as made 
in the Croquet slipper over thirty 
years ago. 

Look over all the Colonial 
tongues now in use, and this is 
what; you will find: A little vari- 
ation in the size, perhaps, but, on 
the foot, not noticeable to the 
eye. When the tongue has been 
made to a uniform and standard 
size, then can the buckle attach- 
ments be properly considered to 
cover these tongues 

It will be possible then to trim 
the slippers with a tongue orna- 
ment shaped exactly as the 
tongue is made, and not, as now, 
stick a belt buckle on the shoe. 
Many times the buckle is set 
down so low on the vamp that 
the leather in the vamp is dam- 
aged from the staple holes and, 
if the buckle is removed, the 
marks show in the shoe. 

This improvement is readily 
seen at the present time, as the 
demand for a higher vamp is 
strong. This condition would al- 
low the manufacturer to keep 
right on with the same patterns 
as the buckle, when made as the 
tongue is shaped, will have a- 
higher appearance to the eye. 

The proof of this statement is 
seen on fine slippers that have the 
buckle effect on the tongue, 
worked in with metal beads. The 
looks of slippers made this way 
clearly show the improvement on 
the shoe. If the pump should 
bind at the throat of the vamp, 
and many pumps do bind at this 
point, the ornament will freely 
give with the tongue, and allow, 
of more room for the foot than 
if the buckle was set lower on^ 
the vamp. 



NOTE 

— The single needle vamper 
will usually vary the second line 
of stitching, relatively to the first, 
at the throat of the vamp, so that 
there is a wider space between 
the two lines of stitching at that 
point than at the tiides , of the 
vamp. It is preferable to have 
inferiority all around the vamp, 
and care on the part of th<e vamp- 
er is required. : r , 
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FIVE YEARS OF SAVINGS BANK 
MFE INSURANCE IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

The closing of the fifth fall year 
of Savings Bank Life Insurance in 
Massachusetts marks an anniversary 
of an institution designed by the 
Commonwealth for the -citizens of 
Massachusetts. 

There are four savings banks do- 
ing the business, and the insurance 
departments were established. 

Whitman Savings Bank, in June, 
1908. 

People's Savings Bank ,of Brock- 
ton, November, 1908. 

Berkshire County Savings Bank, 
August, 1*911. 

City Savings Bank of Plttsfield, 
Jiuly, 191 ^ 

There are also seventeen other 
savings banks and trust companies 
acting as agencies. 

The Insurance Commissioner's and 
Bank Commissioner's department ex- 
amine the banks once a year. 

When one realizes the difficulties 
that have had to be met, the ac- 
complishment of this movement com- 
mends itself in that the results ob- 
tained establish Savings Bank Life 
Insurance in the fpirograim of the 
Commonwealth. 

The total premium income was 
$124,205.08. The total interest in- 
come was $15,268.31. The total 
income was $139,475.89. 

The total disbursements of the 
year for all four banks were $49,- 
737.98, of which $28,801.71 was to 
policy holders, which includes death 
claims amounting to $10,679, an- 
nuity payments of $200, dividends 
amounting to $9,393.41, and sur- 
render values paid in cash amount- 
ing to $8,51*5.97. 

The total expenses chargeable 
against the premiums received dur- 
ing the year amount to $17,436.2.7, 
or 14.0 per cent. This amofctnt re- 
sults from the total disbursements 
less disbursements to policy holders 
and less $3,500 interest on guaranty 
funds, which is not a charge against 
the premiums. The contributions to 
the General Insurance Guaranty 
Fund amounted to $4,911.07, which, 
although a charge against the pre- 
miums, is not strictly speaking an 
■expense. The total expenses less 
guaranty fund contributions and 
less $3,500 Interest paid to holders 
of the certificates of the special 
guaranty funds leaves a 'balance of 
$12,525.20, of which $3,085.08 was 
on acooiuint ol medical fees, which 
occur only once during the history 
ol the policy. 

The total expenses of $20,936.27 
less medical fees and $3,500 in- 
terest to holders of the certificates 
of the special guaranty funds leaves 
$14,351.19. or 11.6 per cent as a 
measure of the charge against the 
X>remJ>ums after the first year. 



The admitted assets of all four 
banks were $415,037.72, of which 
$100,000 is on account of $25,000 
guaranty funds in each of the four 
banks. The General Insurance 
Guaranty Fund, made iip of 4 per 
cent of the premiums collected by 
all banks, now amounts to $15,- 
54*5,54, and is a genera* asset for 
all four banks. 

The total liabilities, not including 
$100,000 of guaranty funds, were 
$315,037.72, which includes $257,- 
771 reserves set aside on all pol- 
icies outstanding in all banks on Oc- 
tober 31, 1913, the dividends ap- 
portioned, surpUus, etc. In addition, 
the Whitman Savings Bank has an 
additional fund amounting to $3,- 
, 031.89. 

The dividends apportioned pay- 
able during the coming year amount 
to $11,477.08. The surplus in ex- 
cess of all liabilities amounts to 
$ ? 38,3i9.37. 

There were issued by ail banks 
during the year ended October 31, 
1913, 2391 policies, representing 
$960,211 of insurance. There were 
also 36 policies revived, for $12,090 
of insurance. The net gain is 1392 
policies for $621,997 of insurance. 
There were in force in all four 
banks on October 31, 1913, 8054 
policies for $8,150,806 of insurance, 
with annuity additions of $16,829. 

— We give below a list of firms 
in which many of the employes have 
taken out insurance policies in the 
Savings Banks Insurance. 

Abington: C. H. Alden Company. 

Beverly: United Shoe Machinery 
Company. 

Boston: American Stay Com- 
pany; Field-Lrumbert £om<pany; 
French, Shriner & Urner; W. H. 
McBlwain Company; Regal Shoe 
Company. 

Bridge water: W. H. McElwain 
Company. 

Brockton: Brockton Heel Com- 
pany; Churchill & Alden Company ; 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company; C. A. 
Baton Company; Nesmith Shoe Com- 
pany; T. D. Barry Company; Geo. 
E. Keith Company; O. A. Miller 
Treeing Machine Co.; M. A. Pack- 
ard Company; E. E. Taylor Com- 
pany: 

Cambridge: John H. Cross Com- 
pany. 

Chelsea: F. B. Holmes Company. 

E. Weymouth: Geo. B. Keith 
Company. 

Lowell: American Hide & Leath- 
er Company. 

Lynn: Faunce & Spinney; A. E. 
Little & Co. 

Mlddleboro: Geo. B. Keith Com- 
pany; Leonard, Shaw & Dean. 

Milford: Regal (Shoe Company. 

Newburyport: Bliss & Ferry 
Company; Burley & Stevens, Inc.; 
Geo. A. Learned & Company. 
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North Abington: Arnold Shoe 
Company. 

North Adams: Geo. B. Keith 
Company. v 

North Easton: Reynolds, Drake' 
Jfe Gabell Co. 

Norwood: Wlnslow Bros. & 
Smith Company. 

Rockland: Emerson Shoe Com- 
pany; E. T. Wright & Company. 

South Weymouth: Stetson Shoe 
Company. 

Spencer: Isaac Prouty & Co., 
Inc. 

Stoughton: Geo. E. Belcher Last 
Co.; Upham Bros. Company. 

Webster: A. J. Bates Company. 

Whitman: Commonwealth Shoe 
ft Leather Company; Regal Shoe 
Company. 

In these concerns, many work. 
men have taken out policies, paying 
thefir premiums through the office 
of the company. 

In the Sayings Insurance {tanks 
there are now more than 8054 
policies in force with insurance 
amounting to about $3,150,806. 



owing to the increased cost of leath- 
er. Additional machinery and facil- 
ities are being introduced to allow 
for tihe expected increase in volume 
on the newer lines. 



HAVERHILL, MASS. 

— *-The Chapman Tap & Counter 
Co. of Phoenix Row, Haverhill, are 
enlarging their factory and are in- 
troducing a new Mne of top lift 
and shank machinery. They are 
planning to now specialize in top 
lifts, ahanks and misses', children's 
and infante' soles, a new departure 
supplementing their counter and 
tap business, which they have autc- 
ceesfully manufactured for the past 
fire years. 

The members of this firm are J. 
W. Chapman, H. M. Chapman and 
Edward. B. McKeen, a new partner. 
Mr. McKeen has been connected 
with F. M. Cook for fifteen years, 
and is thoroughly familiar with the 
manufacturing and selfling ends of 
these new lines. 

It is the purpose of this firm not 
to push the manufacture of taps, 



MILWAUKEE STJPBRINTBNDENTS 
AND FOREMEN ORGANIZE. 

Superintendents and foremen of 
Milwaukee, Wis., shoe factories, to 
the mumber of fifty-seven, met at the 
initial meeting held at Pabst Hall 
Tuesday evening Nov. 18th, for the 
purpose of forming an organization, 
and from the interest shown, it 
promises to <be a "live one." 

The meeting was called to order 
by Chas. M. Hunter, foreman of the 
emitting room for the American Spe- 
cialty Co., and the following tem- 
porary organization was effected: 

James Muckle, superintendent for 
A. W. Rich Co., president; Chas. M. 
Hunter, foreman at the American 
Specialty Co. factory, secretary; 
Chester Rohn, foreman at the A. 
Weinbrenner Co. factory, treasurer. 
After a short discussion, committees 
were appointed on by-laws, hall and 
membership, which committees will 
report Friday evening, Novemlber 23, 
when reports will be received and 
the organization made {permanent. 



NEWS NOTES. 

— IHarry Collins, formerly with 
the Raymond Shoe Co. of Haverhill, 
Mass., is now in charge of the cut- 
ting room of Knipe Bros, at Ward 
Hill, Mass. 

— Mr. Pierce, who has been for 
some time with the McElwain (people 
at Manchester, N. H., is now super- 
intendent of Sears-Roe Duck's No. 4 
faictory at Springvale, Maine. 

— F. M. Hoyt, of Lynn, Mass., 
formerly of the firm of the Hoyt, 
Rowe Shoe Co., has become associ- 
ated with the Ideal Baby Shoe Co. 
of Danvers, Mass., having there the 
superin tendency of the factory and 
of "the work. 



THE BACKBONE 

of a SHOE is the SHANK. If 
you want to make shoes with good 
backbones— the kind that stand 
up— use OUR NEW 

CUSTOM SHANK 

Made of Selected Leatherboard — 
Half the price of solid leather, 
and better— Lines always the same. 
Produces perfect* 'Egg Shape "and "Cottage Bottoms" now in vogue in high grade lines 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

MOORE & CO., 




Manuf acturart of Skanks 
of all kind*. 



Maiden, Mass. 
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FROM THE GRANITE STATE, 

— Mr. Frank Gale, Biiperlnten-dent 
at the Ashuelot Shoe Co. of Keene, 
N. H„ is reported to be improving 
at the present time. Mr. Gale has 
been seriously ill at his home in 
Marlboro, Mass., while on a short 
vacation. Mr. Gale's brother Harry, 
who haa been the cutting room fore- 
man at this factory, is now in charge 
of the entire factory. 

— Mrs. Lucy Springer, who has 
been with the Derry Shoe Co. of 
Derry, N. M., has taken a position 
as assistant to the stitching torelady 
at the Monadnock Shoe Co. of Keene, 
N. H. 

— <Mr. George Nicholson, late of 
the E. S. Woodbury Shoe Co. of 
Chelsea, Mass., has taken a position 
as foreman of the lasting and mak- 
ing rooms of the Monadnock Shoe 
Co. factory. Mr. Nicholson has 
had long experience on misses' and 
children's shoes and should tone up 
the grade of this company's lines. 

— Inventory is being taken at the 
Ashuelot Shoe Co.'s factory, while 
the Monadnock people are planning 
on starting their inventory the first 
of this week. Business is rather 
quiet at both factories at the pres- 
ent time, neither factory working to 
its full capacity. 

— 'Last spring the legislature of 
New Hampshire passed a law pro- 
hibiting the employment of females 
and minors for more than fifty-five 
hours in any one week. While this 
would not change the schedule of 
any factory not employing this speci- 
fied class of help, it did hit both 
factories which had been running on 
a sixty-hour week during the winter. 
Although this law does not go into 
effect until January 1, 1914, when 
the time came to change to the win- 
ter schedule, the Monadnock Shoe 
Co. decided to put it into effect the 
first of October and are, therefore, 
now on a fifty-five hour week. The 
Ashuelot factory soon followed this 
pl<an. 



A SHANK WIDELY USED. 

The Cunningham arch supporting 
shank is being shown in many lines 
of samples this season. Among the 
South Shore manufacturers who are 
making a specialty of this shank 
are the Hurley Shoe Co. and Emer- 
son Shoe Co., of Rockland, Mass; 
Chas. A. Eaton Co., Brockton; C. H. 
Alden Shone Co., Abington; Upham 
Bros., Stoughton; W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co., M. A. Packard, Thompson 
Bros., and others. An equal num- 
ber of manufacturers in other sec- 
tions are adopting this shank, wnlch, 
it is claimed, adds 2»5 cents to the 
selling price of shoes in which it is 
used. It is manufactured by J. H. 
Cunningham, superintendent of the 
Stacy- Adams Co. 



KEEP 



THOSE 
CLEAN 



mink 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 67 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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Lynn and the North Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Cutters of Lynn have voted to 
&sk for an increase in wages next 
spring. An official of the Cutters' 
Union says that the cutters would 
have asked for an increase this fall, 
if business hadn't "been. dull. He says 
that stock is running poor, on ac- 
count of the high prices of leather, 
and that cutters cannot make as 
much money as they could two years 
ago. 

— J. J. Grover's Sons have inform- 
ed their employes of their Lynn fac- 
tory that they will not apply fof 
the Boot and Shoe Workers' stomp 
for their Lynn factory, bmtv fwlll en- 
deavor to increase their output of 
welt and (better grade turn shoes in 
this factory. They say that they 
will give Lynn .shoe workers a 
month's notice of any intention of 
applying for the stamp of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers' Union for their 
branch factory at Stoneham, Mass. 

— The Watson Shoe Co. is to get 
a new arbitration agreement from 
Lynn shoe workers. It is proceed- 
ing with plans to expand its busi- 
ness. It has taken an additional 
half-floor at the factory at 266 
Broad street, Lynn. It will increase 
its output to 3,000 pairs of women's 
wett shoes daily. 

— Mersky Bros., 479 Union street, 
Lynn, has fitted up a new stitching 
room and will do their own stitch- 
ing, instead of having it done on 
contract. Miss White, who iwas 
formerly in charge of the stitching 
room at the Benjamin H. Newhall 
factory, i» forelady of the new stitch- 
ing room. Mersky Bros, make Mc- 
Kay shoes for women, misses and 
children, and have increased their 
output to 1200 pairs daily. 

—J. L. Obear, maker of welt and 
McKay shoes for women, has moved 
from 266 Broad street to No. 6 Wil- 
low street, Lynn, to the shop form- 
erly occupied by WiWliam Porter & 
Son. 

— John O'Brien has become super- 
intendent of the factory of the P. J. 
Harney Shoe Co., succeeding Bryan 
Harding, who recently resigned. Mr. 
O'Brien has been with the Harney 
company since it was in business in 



West Lynn. He was foreman of the 
making room. 

— James H. Nangle, dealer 1 in shoe 
machinery, '589T Washington street, 
Lynn, has purchased the business of 
F. A. Strout, dealer in stitching 
room machinery, Lynn. 

— •McNiohols-Carr Co., a new firm, 
has begun to manufacture lasts - at 
66 Willow street, Lynn. The new 
firm is made u*p of T. T. McNichols, 
who was formerly superintendent of 
the last factory of P.* W. Stuart & 
Co., Beveriy, and P. Ww Carr, who 
was with P. W. Stuart & Co. for sev- 
eral years. Thomas Heggs, who was 
formerly model maker for the Lynn 
Last Co., is model maker for the 
new firm. 

— C P. Osborn, makers of sheep 
leather and flexible splits, 100 Pos- 
ter street, Peabody, is building an 
addition, four stories high, 35 by 
50 feet, to his factory* It has con- 
crete foundations, and it is of first- 
class, modern construction. It will 
have a modern equipment, including 
an electric drive. 

— The Peabody Leather Co., man- 
ufacturers of shoe stock, Peabody, 
has had plans prepared for a four- 
story brick factory 60x250 feet to 
be built at the corner of Walnut 
and Grove streets, Peabody. 

— The A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co. has bought the Nelson Page 
place, 107 Lowell street, Peabody. 
It has about 15,000 feet of land, 
which adjoins the Lawrence factor- 
ies in Peabody. The A. C. Lawrence 
Co buys for future improvement. 

— 'Herbert Abbott, president of 
the Arthur T. Way Co., Inc., Sa- 
Qiem, has gone on a trip to Panama 
and Central America. 



WOMEN SHOE WORKERS. 

About 30,000 women work mak- 
ing shoes in Now England factories. 
More than 20,000 of them work in 
factories in Massachusetts, more 
than 3,000 in factories in New Hamp- 
shire and more than 2000 in facto- 
ries of Maine. There are a few wo- 
men shoe workers in Vermont, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 



Eureka Pink Folding Cement 

It sold F. O. B. your city— on a money back basis, because 
we have absolute confidence in its quality. 25 years experience 
back of every gallon. 

THE BEST FOR OILY STOCK— GET A SAMPLE 
AT OUR EXPENSE. . 



EUREKA 
CEMENT GO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South Shore SoppUeo 
Co., 8 Commercial Wf ., 
Brockton, Mass. 

Now England Agency 
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BLOCK PLANE 



An improvement of the old-style adjustable Block Plane, as 
nil complications are eliminated. 

The side plate is first set for the depth of cut (usually 
1-8 inch) ; the knife, which is mounted in a laterally swinging 
holder, adjustable to the width of out required, is then adjust- 
ed downwardly to a line (about 1-64 inch) below the bottom of 
the plane and clamped in the holder, after which the holder ia 
set laterally (usually 3-64 inch) for the width of cut desired, 
and the plane is ready for use. 

Tbe knife-clamp block is made to be also used while the 
knife (which is one piece) is sharpened; one end of the clamp 
being fitted as a template, showing the correct angles of the 
two cutting edges and also the best bevels to which they 
should 'be ground. The knife should be whetted from the in- 
side. 

These simple improvements transform a generally unsatis- 
factory tool into one which must at once become popular, be- 
cause of its simplicity. 

It can be used to advantage upon all 'Hard Wood Boards or 
Blocks when block-iplaning machines are not used, or when a 
surface should be planed at once. 



is 



A trial will convince you. 

United Shoe Machinery Company 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them. 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

.Following is a list of the patents 
Issued during the current week, fur- 
ther information regarding which 
may be had through the office of 
American Shoemaking. 

Pattern Grading Machine — No. 1,- 
079,02i2, to Charles B. Reedt 

Sectionai Heel 'Edge Finishing 
and Burnishing Tool — No.- 1,079, 
017, to Carl A. Matson. 

Machine for Operating on Shoes. 
— No. 1,078,684, to Frank B. Keall, 
Joseph Gouldborn and Arthur E. 
Jerram. 

Machine lor Making Insoles — No. 
1,079,019, to Albert C. Oppenheimer. 

Top Lift — No. 1,078,65(2,. to Sid- 
ney W. Winslow. 

Transmitting Device- No. 1,078,- 
664, to Eugene F. Davenport. 

Arch Supporter — No. 1,078,708, 
to John P. Thomas. 

Heel Trimmer — No. 1,073,849, to 
Rupert I. Greenleaf. 

Overshoe Holder or Clamp- No. 
1,07.9,149, f Claude R. Schuey. 

Heel Plate— No. 1,079,050, 
Ernest Humold. 

Heel Plate — No. 1,079,051, 
Ernest Hmnold. 



to 



to 



hold the toe with sufficient security 
to prevent displacement of the shoe 
by the action of the wipers and 
which will not scratch or mar the 
leather of the shoe in caoe the shoe 
is rubbed over the rest during the 
jacking or the lasting room opera- 
tions. 

It is the object of the present in- 
vention to provide a rest which will 
possess the above and other advan- 
tages, and as a feature of the in- 
vention a rest is provided which has 
a work engaging surface and is ar- 
ranged to rock about an axis ex- 
tending longitudinally of the shoe 
and preferably through said work 
engaging surface or an adjacent por- 
tion of the shoe, and a further feat- 
ure the portion which engages the 



WORK SUPPORT. 
No. 1,078,511. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Albert A. MacLeod on an invention 
wthich relates to shoe machines and 
particularly to a work rest, as for 
exam pie, ai toe rest, and is shown by 
way of exemplification as embodied 
in the toe rest of a bed lasting ma- 
chine. 

In m&ehines of this type the iast 
is supported by a last pin which 
enters the thimble of the last and 
by a toe rest which supports the toe 
portion of the shoe from beneath 
and is usually so arranged that it 
may be elevated to force the shoe 
Into the heel band in the operation 
of jacking the shoe. 

In certain types of modern lasts, 
one side of the toe portion is con- 
siderably thicker than the other 
side to correspond to the shape of 
the foot, the toe portion of which 
is thicker along the side where the 
great toe is located than along the 
opposite side. To support properly 
the right and left toes of such lasts, 
it is desirable to have a rest which 
will adjust itself to accommodate 
the varying thicknesses of the two 
sides of the last and will rest evenly 
upon the transverse portion of the 
toe without (bearing too heavily at 
the thickest part. At the same time 
a rest must be provided which wiH 




shoe is preferably composed of re- 
silient material capable of conform- 
ing to inequalities or irregularities 
in the engaging surface of the shoe 
and supporting it equally at aill 
points engaged thereby. Preferably 
and as shown, the shoe engaging por- 
tion compiisies a block of soft r»ub- 
fber in the form of the segment of 
a cylinder which is supported in a 
similarly eduaped box or casing, the 
casing being mounted on the toe 
poet for sliding movement on its 
cylindrical surface. These and other 
features of the invention will ap- 
pear more fully from the following 
detailed description when read in 
connection with the accompanying 
drawing and from the appended 
claims. 



SHOE LAST. 
No. 1,078,261. 

Letters patent have 'been granted 
John S. Busky, Sr., on an invention 
which has for its object primarily 
to provide a last or device designed 
to be employed for making shoes, 
•boots, and other forms of footwear 
for persons whereby the use of tacks 
or nails may be dispensed with as 
is incident with the making of foot- 
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wear according to present methods, 
and which is adapted to be used to 
permit persons affldcted with blind- 
ness to efficiently make various 
forms of footwear. These advan- 
tages are attained mainly by provid- 
ing a hollow last, or shell of a 
suitable shape, and upon which the 
various parts of the shoe are fast- 
ened together. By the use of snapp- 
ing plates the "upper" or vamp "of 




ths shoe may be readily stretched in 
proper form upon the last, and held 
so that an insole and an outsole if 
desired may be stitched/ thereto 
either singly, or collectively. 

Other objects of the invention are 
to provide means adapted to operate 
the shaping or stretching plates for 
holding the "upper" or vamp; to 
provide means serving to adjust the 
plates so as to form the "upper" in 
proper shape; and to provide means 
adapted to securely hold the insole 
to the last so as to be stitched to 
the "upper" or vamp. 

A further object of the invention 
is to provide an efficient form of 
shoe last whidh is susceptible of 
being made in different forms, in 
order to fbe used for making foot- 
wear of various shapes and sizes. 



TOP LIFT. 
No. 1,078,652. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Sidney W. Winslow on an invention 
which has an important object to 
obviate the disadvantages which 
have resulted from the displacement 
of stock in the slug driving opera- 
tion and to this end a feature of 
the invention is a top lift iprovided 
on its flesh side with a recess or 
recesses, preferably in the form of 
a continuous groove, substantially 
in the line in which the slugs are 



to be driven. When the slugs are 
driven the material forced out on 
the flesh side finds lodgment in this 
groove and will not be forced t>e- 
yond the plane of the flesh side. At 
the same time the relief which is 
afforded by this groove prevents 
much of the displacement which 
would otherwise take place, as above 
explained* on the grain side. The 
groove will preferably terminate a 
short distance from the breast of 
the top lift on each side to provide 
for removal of stock in the breast- 
ing operation without exposing the 
ends of the groove to view on the 
breast of the heel. While this feat- 
ure of the invention may be incor- 
porated in any top lift, it is pre- 
ferable to compress the top lift in 
the same operation In which the 
groove is formed and thereby im- 
part to the top lift the great advan- 
tages secured by the groove. An 
important advantage of forming the 
groove in a compressed or condensed 
top lift is that the marginal portion 
of the top lift is thereby rendered 
miuch denser than the interior por- 
tion. As is well known, the portion 
of the top lift which wears off first 



Is the marginal portion of the grain 
face around the curved rear end of 
the top lift and it is highly advan- 
tageous that this should be the 
hardest and firmest portion of the 
top ill ft. 

It has heretofore been the prac- 
tice to concave the top lift spank- 
ing plate on the heeling machine for 
the purpose of crowding down and 
rounding somewhat the margin of 
the top lift as it is spanked on the 
heel. The reason for this is that 
after siHugs have been inserted in a 
flat top lift the lift is usually high- 
er aroiujnd its margin than in the in- 



BO 



-FORTHE- 



Shoe Factory 



BORAX USED IN THE WATER FOR DAMPENING THE SOLE 
MAKES THE SOLE FLEXIBLE, PREVENTS CHIPPING OF 
THE EDGES, AND MAKES A SMOOTH, VELVETY FINISH. 

WRITE PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY, 
100 William Street, MEW YORK, FOR receipt 
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terior, owing to the displacement of 
the stock in the slug driving opera- 
tion. The practice of concaving the 
spanking plate has been unsatisfac- 
tory, as the concavity in a spanking 
plate so formed and adapted for top 
lifts of medium size would be too 
small for large top lifts and too 
large for small top lifts. 

Another object of this invention 
is to remedy this difficulty by an 
improvement in the top lift, and ac- 
cordingly a feature of the invention 
is a compressed top liit having form- 
ed on its grain lace a narrow sfcug 
receiving margin which is leveled 
toward the edge. Preferably this 
margin will be of such width that the 
line in which the slugs are driven 
will be approximately along the mid- 
dle of the margin and the bevel; will 
be at such an angile that the bulging 
stock forced upwardly during the 
slug driving operation will not be 
raised above the inner edge of the 
bevel. 

A tojp lift having an interior or- 
namented area formed by pressure 
and surrounded by a marginal slug 
receiving area offset from or extend- 
ing above the plane of the interior 
ornamented area is of commercial 
advantage because, the ornamental 
area gives an attraictlve appearance 
to the top lift and further because 
superficial defects in stock, other- 
wise suita/ble for top lifts, are hid- 
den or covered up by the ornament- 
ed area, while the margin and the 
heads of the slugs may be buffed 
without defacing the ornamentation. 



PATTERN GRADING MACHINE. 
No. 1,079,022. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Charles ID. Reed on an invention 
which relates more especially to the 
type of pattern-grading machines 
employing an adjustable panto- 
graphic frame and model-tracing 
and pattern-producing elements car- 
ried thereby. 

The primary objects, generally 
stated, are to provide, in a machine 
of the pantographic type and em- 
ploying a traveling cutter-head, for 
the changing of the position of said 
head, as desired, relative to the mod- 
el-tracer' to permit additions form- 
ing lajps, folds, or cloth-seams, to 
be produced, from a net model, on 
the patterns made therefrom, or 
prodiuce from a model having an ad- 
dition or additions patterns having 
no additions, and to produce pat- 
terns of the characters above stated 
wherein , the additions or subtrac- 
tions on the patterns relative to the 
models will ibe of uniform widtn re- 
gardless of the numiber of different 
sizes of patterns made from the 
model and whether the patterns to 
be made are larger or smaller than 
the model, all without disturbing 
the centers or size-settings of the 
pantographic mechanism in making 



the adjustments for such additions 
or subtractions; to provide improved 
means for use in any type of panto- 
graphic pattern-producing machine, 
for producing additions and subtrac- 
tions relative to the models, on pat- 
terns without disturbing the ipanto- 
graphic centers and size-settings; to 
provide, generally, in pattern-pro- 
ducing machines of the pantographic 




type, for the production from one 
model of paterns for different widths 
of shoes, with the correct gradua- 
tions for length and width necessary 
to produce the correct grade for 
either width, regardless of the pat- 
terns being larger or smaller than 
the model; and furthermore, if de- 
sired, permit shoe^pattems of all 
sizes and widths to be produced 
from a single model. 



Tell your pattern 
maker you want 
your patterns 
graded on the 

Preston 

Power 

Cutting 

Grading 

Machine. 

Pattern makers, 
shoe manufacturers 
and any one at all 
interested in pattern 

Grading should write 
or our catalogue. 

A. F. Preston 

280 Dovor St., Boston, Mats. 
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JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 

— T. M. Nolan, pattern man 
of the International Shoe Company, 
is expected to call on the two 
branches of this concern next week. 

— It has been reported that Kim- 
ber L. Barton, recent head of the 
Ba ton Bros. Shoe Co., will open iup 
a jobbing house in Kansas City, Mo., 
to cover the Southwest territory 
with W. H. McElwain Co.'s line. The 
Barton Bros, sold out to the Brown 
S'hoe Co. of St. Louis some time 
ago. 

— -The Friedman-Shelby branch of 
the International Shoe Company of 
St. Lomls were advertising for the 
Cullen shoe store, who handles their 
Hne in this city, by having a goose 
race for the school children, to ad- 
vertise their line of Red Goose school 
shoes. 

— iF. N. Chandler, superintendent 
of the Parker Boot & Shoe Com- 
pany, is in St. Louis, where he is 
visiting his wife, who is in the hos- 
I ital recovering from the effects of 
an operation she recently underwent 
foi' cataract. 

— The employes of the Columbia 
factory of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Company of St. Louis were given a 
Saturday half-holiday to attend the 
annual football game between Kan- 
sas and Missouri Universities, which 
excites state-wide interest. 

— Charles Pearce, the shoe trim- 
mings man of the Economy Stay 
Company, again makes a present, 



this time it is to the Superintend- 
ents' and Foremen's Association of 
St. Louis. Charles has presented 
this club two very handsome leather 
pillows and one leather table scarf, 
to show his appreciation for favore 
he receives from the boys rwhen he 
is in that city. The pillows are of 
black and brown leather, the design 
being a Maltese Cross, which, with 
this color scheme, makes a rich 
looking article. The table scarf is 
of black hand 'buffed leather, which, 
when placed on the fumed oak 
table, challenges admiration to the 
most exacting, and, in one end of 
the scanf is written the slogan of 
Mr. Pearce's company, "Stay with 
the Stay that Stays." These trwo 
pillows and scarf will add greatly 
to the appearance of the club room, 
as well as to the comfort of the 
members. 

— In the next issue we hope to 
annoaunce that a club of the super- 
intendent and Foremen of this city 
has been organized, as there Is a 
movement on foot at this time to 
get the boys together for the first 
meeting, however, nothing definite 
can be stated at this time, only that 
when . the climb is organized the 
American Shoemaklng will be the 
official paper of the club. 

— James Wark is now in charge 
of the packing and treeing rooms of 
the Jefferson street factory of the 
A. Priesmeyer Shoe Co., succeeding 
Mr. E. Glober, who has accepted a 
position with a concern in St. Louis. 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— The Hurley Shoe Co. of Rock- 
land took possession of the new 
addition to their factory last Mon- 
day. They expect to operate the 
factory to its full capacity until the 
end of the run. They are planning • 
to make 1800 pairs per diay. 

— The funeral of M. A. Packard 
of Brockton, formerly head of the 
M. A. Packard Co\ of that city, was 
held on Tuesday of this week. The 
funeral services, in keeping with 
his whole life, was very simple. 
Two men from each of the follow- 
ing organizations acted as bearers: 
the Masons, Odd Fellows, and Grand 
Army. 

— Shoe shipments from Brockton 
last week amounted to 11,4 19 cases, 
forwarded from shipping points as 
folUows: Brockton Centre, 2531 
cases; North End, 5711 cases; South 
End, 3177 cases. The total ship- 
ments to date amount to 648,221 
oases, showing a gain over last year 
of 16,664 cases. 

— Carl Snell has resigned as 
salesman for the Dunfoar Pattern 
Co. Jesse Dunbar has taken his 
place in the Northwest territory. 

— The Brockton Daily Enterprise 
says: Brockton's oanrdidates for 
mayor are: Charles F. Penney, shoe- 
maker; Joseph W. Kelley, shoe- 
maker; Charles M. «iekey, winder- 
taker; Harry C. Howard,, contractor. 
The ihoemaker predominates two 
to one. 

— The Old Colony Ad Men's Club, 
held a meeting last Thursday at the 
Qeo. E. Keith Co. administration 
building in the South End of BTOck- 
ton. .Five new names were present- 
ed for membership. Frank L. 
Erkshire, advertising manager of 
the W L. Douglas Shoe Co., who is 
president of the club, was in the 
chair. Eldon B. Keith and Harold 
C. Keith of the George E.J Keith Co., 
and Matthew S. Higglns, advertis- 
ing man for the Keith Co., spoke 
briefly. 



— The Diamond Shoe Co. of 
Brockton has been granted the 
union stamp, and arbitration con- 
tract of the Bootj and Shoe Workers' 
Union, at the meeting of the Joint 
Shoe Council, held ilast Wednesday 
evening. 

— Alfred W. Donovan, of the E. 
T Wright Co of Rockland, was one 
of the speakers at a meeting of the 
Board of Trade of South Framing- 
ham, last Monday evening 

— The M. A. Packard Co. of 
Brockton started work in all depart- 
ments in their No. 3- factory at 
Brockton Centre, last Monday. They 
occupy three floors in the new brick 
building of the Brockton Shoe Fac- 
tory Association, making about 30,- 
000 square feet of floor space. 

— Daniel S. Howard, of Brockton,, 
member of the Rockland Shoe Co.* 
of Rockland, has been elected one 
of the directors of the Marshfleld 
Fair Association. Thomas W. Law- 
son is! president of the association. 



MARLBORO MENTION. 

— Charles Haynes, foreman of the 
finishing department of the Ashby- 
Crawford Shoe Co., is on a two- 
weeks' hunting trip through Maine. 

— Timothy A. Lynch, assistant su- 
perintendent of the O'Keefe shoe 
factory, was married last Sunday. 
The wedding was largely attended. 
They received many gifts, among 
them several pieces of furniture 
from the emipJoyes of the O'Keefe 
factory. 

— The C. J. O'Keefe factory is 
turning out 2500 pairs of shoes 
daily. 

— Arthur Densmore, assistant 
foreman in the making department 
of the Main street factory of Rice 
& Hutchins, has returned to work 
after several weeks' illness. 

• — Frank Faoiesel of the Parker 
Boot & Shoe Company, is again at 
work, after being confined to his 
bed for the past week with rheuma- 
tism. 



Simple Cards Sent- by Request 



The Finest Pearl and Ivory 

SHOE BUTTONS 

PULLING SEVENTY POUNDS 
Manufactured by 

LESSER BROTHERS 

2004-2010 FIRST AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

Tel. Haifan 3540 
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A NEW SHOE FIRM. 

One of the newest and most in* 
teresUng -shoe firms organized is 
tfoaft of the Claremoni Shoe Go., 
* wdtih a factory at ClaremonA, N. H. 
One of the members of this firm, 
Mr. George H. Banks, has for years 
been an extremely successful super- 
intendent and a man who is widely 
known for ''doing things." The 
other member of the firm, Mr. La 
Montagne, has had a wide experi- 
ence on the retail end of the busi- 
ness, having at one tinue been the 
operator of three large retail stores. 
WhiUte the firm has been running but 
a short time, it met with a serious 
disaster shortly after 'beginning op- 
erations, by being deprived of 'both 
power and light. The factory was 
being operated by power, sold to 
the firm by the town's electric com- 
pany, A sudden and unexpected dis- 
aster to its engines in a time of 
lack ofi water, not only deprived this 
conaern of power, but the town of 
lights, and the electric cars stopped 
at the same time. It was seven 
weeks before wires could b€ strung 
from the nearest power stations so 
that the firm couild continue its op- 
erations. 

JuBt at this time the concern had 
about $-30,000 tied up in leather 
and partially completed goods. Diur- 
ing all this time there was no pos- 
sibility of realizing anything from 
goods sold, while all the time bM'ls 
payable must be regularly met. 

But this calamity which would 
have shaken the credit of most any 
newly organized company, has been 
successfully passed by. The Olare- 
mont Shoe Co. and its prospects for 
the future look extremely bright. 

Knowing the parties to this con- 
cern and something of the nature of 
their dogged perseverence, friends 
will, indeed, be surprised if, in a 
short time, the Claremont Shoe Co. 
is not one of the strongest and 
fastest growing in its end of the 
state. 




NEW ASSOCIATION FORMED. 

The Chicago Association of Su- 
perintendents and Foremen was 
formed last week after 'being con- 
templated for some time past. Tem- 
porary officers were elected : J. W. 
Waterson, superintendent of the 
Union street factory of Selz, Schwab 
& Co., president; Martin Moran of 
the J. P. Smith Shoe Co., secretary 
and treasurer. * 

The financial secretary of the Na-. 
tional Association of (Superintend-! 
ents and Foremen, F. S. Gorhaim, 
helped to get the new organization 
under way. 

President E. L. Neilson, of the 
Shoe and Leather Association of 
Chicago, has appointed (committees 
to take charge of the banquet and 
entertainment of the next meeting, 
which is to be held freoember'2. f 



Duplex 
Bottom 
Polish 

produces a brilliant polish, 
that will not dull down by 
keeping. 

THE REASON is found 
in the fact that it is made of 
highest grade materials, un- 
der a formula that has been 
tried out under all sorts of 
conditions. 

Duplex 
Bottom 
Polish 

is warranted not to air slack 
or fade and will not fly from 
the brush. 

Duplex No. 60 EDGE 
BLACKING is a two set 

blacking that is giving satis- 
faction whcfre others have 
failed. If your edges are not 
looking well try DUPLEX 
—Its bound to please. 

DUPLEX BLA6KIN6 CO. 

I S Perkins Street 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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BREEZES FROM AUBURN, ME. 

— Advantage is being taken of 
this fine November weather to nu»h 
work on the brick addition to the 
Ashe, Noyes & Small Co.'s Spring 
and Railroad street shoe factory. 
On account of the extreme wet 
weather of October, the work toas 
been greatly delayed. 

The new building, which will be 
three stories and basement, has a 
frontage of about 50 feet on Spring 
street and extends back to the main 
factory on Railroad street, a little 
over 115 feet. 

The architects, Messrs. Gibbs and 
Pulsifer, who are also supervising 
the construction, have endeavored 
to create harmoniotus effects ' with 
steel and brick, artificial stone and 
atone, adding to rather than de- 
tracting to the surrounding resi- 
dential Spring street section. A 
new boiler house and coal sub- 
basement, 16 by 63 feet, is also well 
under way. It is expected that the 
building will be completed and ma- 
chinery installed by the midjdle of 
January. The new addition will 
furnish room for 150 hands, en- 
abling them to nearly double their 
yearly output. 

— A tin shower was given Miss 
Bertha Lakin, by the girls of Field 
Bros. & Gross, at the home of 
Mrs. Annie Parsons of Davis Park 
recently, in honor of the approach- 
ing marriage to Mr. Guy Paine of 
this city. 

— Charles O. Normandy vs. the 
Norfidgewock Shoe Co. in a suit 
resulting from the defendant com- 
pany to pay commission claimed by 
the plaintiff, was heard before an 
agreed referee, Mr. Arthur H. 
Cooper, of the Wise & Cooper Co., 
last week. Only the testimony was 
hoard) at this time. Referee Cooper 
said he would hear the arguments 
at any time agreeable to the at-. 
torneys, and in the meantime would 
consider the reports as filed toy the 
attorneys. Judge Geo. C. Wing, of 
Auburn, appeared for Mr. Normandy 
and Li. O. Folsom, of Norridigewock, 
for the firm. 

Mr. Normandy claims a commis- 
sion of $1520.00 for work prior to 
resignation in January, 1913. 

— Cushman-Hollis Co. of this city 
nas happily inaugurated a new 
feature in shoe factory methods and 
have just installed a model hospital 
ward to their up-to-date equipment. 
Sanitary appliance and first aid rem- 
edies for any emergency, sudden ill- 
ness or accident are at hand, and 
telephonic connection arranged for 
Immediate surgical or medical at- 
tendance. Miss Anna Pelletier, 
graduate murse of "St. Marie's Gen- 
eral Hospital, is in charge of this 
department. 

— Reports from Mechanic FaMls 
confirm, earlier advices that Bell 
Bros., the new lessees of the fac- 
tory in that village, are looking for- 



ward to immediate active operations. 
Mr. Frank Pendexter has been in 
conference with the management 
during the past week and arrange- 
ments made for a battery of six 
clicking machines to be installed at 
once. 

— Local shojps are busy, manufac- 
turers of white good* particularly 
so. Dingley-Foss Co. start the week 
on 1,000 cases a day* 'sheets." Cush- 
man-Hollis Co. equals this, or near- 
ly so. 



STUDIED EUROPEAN STYLES. 

WMbur Stone, representing Chas. 
B. Wilson, maker of fine shoes, 
Lynn, Mass., has returned from a 
five weeks' trip in Europe. He has 
been studying the best styles abroad, 
and some of the ideas which he 
gathered will be incorporated into 
Mr. Wilson's product. Mr. Wilson 
has for some time been making 
Parisian and Viennesse style shoes 
"for the American trade. 



ANOTHER CliUB MEETING. 

The Rochester Shoe and Leather 
Club are to hold their annual meet- 
ing December 29. This will be the 
election of officers as well as t a 
smoker and luncheon. Committees 
have already been appointed; and it 
is exipected that the meeting wilj 
be well attended. 



OUR HEEL BEADS and KEYS 
WILL WEAR A YEAR 

without; touching and the bead can then 
then beTre-cut for further use. 

The price is no more and the increased 
service means better work and money 
saved. 

Try one and you will . 
order a dozen. 

WEBBER MACHINERY CO. 

New and Rebuilt Shoe Machinery 
101 Afunroe Street Lynn, Mass. 




•very* 
EOnOE wT^weALLS, Lynn. Mass. 



shoe manufacturers. 

Seor 



Adams Cutting Dies 

GasrsBtcedto CscttitifSt 

Fit Patterns f erf «ctlj 

end Stand Up Better thee 
an? Diet made. 

SaccsMrteA.M.flOWE 
( RttatyUkvl 1867 ) 

John J. Adam* Worcester, Mas* 
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K. & 8. DYE 

Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 



KENT & SMITH 



LYNN. 
MASS. 



• •• 

r • TUBC8 ^^4 * 

DONNELLY MACH. CO 
BROCKTON 



Jobbers in Manufaeturer* Cut Safes 



Cut 
Soles 

48 *-£S§88? st GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 

23 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co* 

Maauf acturar*- and hnportara of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 

rAIKT™,. } ^cunoj-adjusto'-bow 

SPECIALTIES J -O. K. CLINCH" BO W 
210 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX-TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Description 

NaHenal-Shee-Flndfoge-Oo. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



J. V. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 

"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

JOSEPH E. KNOX 6 COMPANY, 



LYNN, MASS. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save money in the packing room.- 
Make tip repairing easy. 
Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 
NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Budding, Boston, Mass. 

SMITH & PERKINS 

S. & P. Lantern Slides 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton, M 



len's and \Af omcstV 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. At©., Brockton, Mass. 



Heels and Heel 
MACHINERY 

Pieced Nail-less Heels 
Our Specialty. 

Campello NalMasa Haal Go. 

119 TRIBOU ST. BROCKTON. MASS 




Surplus 

PL by advertising i 

UnOtS Bargains— £•] 

1107 FUtiMMi Bld«. 



Dispose of returned 

or in stock footwear 

in Whole- 

Bargain Bttjr- 



NEW YORK CITY 



TOP LIFTS, SHANKS 

Misses', Children's and Infants' 

SOLES 

Chapman Tap and Counter Co. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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Industrial Information. 

Notes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

It is reported that the CLEVE- 
LAND SHOE CO. has discontinued 
its business and sold its machinery 
and equipment. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 

A contract and lease has been 
signed between the Chamber of 
Commerce here and J. E. Hoffman 
of Chicago, for the estabMshimemt otf 
a shoe manufacturing plant in the 
factories recently occupied by <M. 
W. SAVAGE at East Freeport. The 
installation of the machinery is al- 
ready under way, and it is expected 
that at the start the firm will em- 
ploy about fifty men, later increas- 
ing the njuanlber to about 200. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

Walter E. Sargent and A. L. Wil- 
liamson are forming the firm of 
SARGENT & WILLIAMSON, and 
they will manufacture women's 
welt shoes in a factory here. Mr. 
Sargent was formerly superintend- 
ent of the factory of Levirs & Sar- 
gent, Lynn, and was partner in the 
firm. Mr. Williamson was formerly 
with Harney Bros, of East Boston. 
BRONSON, ONT. 

The TAPPAN SHOE CO. of Cold- 
water, Mich., are said to be looking 
for a shoe factory site here. This 
firm manufactures women's, misses* 
and children's meddum McKays in 
their Michigan factory,, and it is 
hoped that they will be successful 
in finding a suitable site here. 
OQLCHESTER, CONN. 

It is expected that the old shoe 
factory building now owned by H. 
Mintz will be opened shortly. Some 
machinery has already been in- 
stalled. The entire output of the 
factory will be disposed of to one 
of the large mail order houses. H. 
Buslowitz will act as genera) man- 
ager. The company will occupy only 



one floor at present, but it is ex- 
pected that another concern will 
occupy a part of the factory: 
WAUSAU, WIS. 

The GILBERT SHOE CO, of this 
place are planning to increase their 
factory output from 250 to 500 
pairs of shoes per day, and are 
now busy installing the necessary 
machinery. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

The SULTANA MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. have moved their factory in 
the United Bank Building to the up- 
to-date factory builidiug at the cor- 
ner of iFindlay and Providence 
streets. It is expected here that 
their output of tourist and boudoir 
slippers will be greatly increased. 

SACO, ME. 

A meeting of the NORMANDY 
SHOE CO. was held recently and the 
following officers elected: Chas. O. 
Normandy, president; Wm. L. Street- 
er, treasurer, and Chas. L. Milliken, 
clerk. The firm is incorporated for 
$50,000. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

It is expected that about Decem- 
ber 1 there will be a new shoe firm 
located in the Lowell factory on 
Charter street. The work of getting 
the firm to locate here was handled 
by the Newburyport Building Asso- 
ciation. 



TO BUILD LARGE ADDITION. 

Leviseur & Conway, manufactur- 
ers of kid leather, are to build an 
addition to their factory on PMnt 
street, Salem, Mass. It will be 75 
bylOO feet, four stories high, and it 
will enable the firm to Increase Its 
output 50 per cent. The addition 
will be provided with a modern 
equipment, including an electric 
drive. 




These Kettles are par- 
ticnlarly adapted to the 
manufacture of Black- 
infirs,Glues, Pastes, etc 
and are made in 
Half Jacket, Full Jack- 
et and Horse Shoe 
Patterns. 



Keen Manufacturers Realize 
that the FACTORY LUNCH 
ROOM Is a Big Asset toward 
Smooth Running Efficiency. 

Many of the large Eastern Plants are Profiting by 
installing our complete FactoryLunchRoom 
equipment. 

Our lino of Coppon Soomloom 
Stoam Jookot Kotilom Is tho 
nnost lino In tho world. 

MORAMDI-PROCTOR CO. 



4S-50 UNION STREET 



BOSTON. MASS. 
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BETTER 

MO 

That's our motto and we mean to convince all buyers 
of lasts that we will live up to it. 

The Sturgis-Jones Telescope Last 

is one of our exclusive products. The Telescope last 
shortens more than any other divided last on the market. 
It does not strain vamp or crowd counter out of place 
as it easily slips from the shoe. Costs less than any other 
divided lasts. 

Our Factory Facilities 

and executive force enable us to give our customers an 
unequalled service in developing original lines in good 
fitting and quick selling models. 

Quick deliveries a specialty. 

Sturgis-Jones Last Company 

BOSTON OFFICE Carl Sturgis FACTORY 

195 ESSEX STREET Pa«l S. Jones BROCKTON. MASS 
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Our St. Louis Letter. 

(Prom Our Special Correspondent.) 



— Caleb B. Kimber, superintend- 
ent of the American Lady factory of 
the Hamilton-Brown 6(hoe Co., has 
returned from the East, where he 
visited Boston. 

— The United Shoe Workers are 
going to build a hall at 2651 Olive 
street. This will occupy the site 
formerly occupied toy the Olive 
St. Livery Co. The building on the 
lot will be torn down, and in its 
place a bud'l«ding, -3t> by 136 feet, 
three stories, will be erected at a 
cost, of $25,000. The fee will be 
in the name of the United Shoe 
Workers. It will be the largest and 
most expensive of its kind in the 
United States, and will be thorough- 
ly modern in every respect. There 
will be a large assembly hall, com- 
mittee halls, billiard halls, offices, 
reading and lounging rooms, parlor, 
etc. It will be elegantly furndshed 
throughout in every respect. Stock 
will 'be sold among the shoe work- 
ers and allied trades at $1.00 per 
share. One of the members said 
their council was among the largest 
in the United States*, and they felt 
confident there would be a greater 
demand for stock than was at first 
anticipated, and he felt confident it 
would all be sold in the near future. 

— Mr. C. R. Betts, foreman of the 
bottoming room at the Sunlight fac- 
tory of the Hamiilton-Brown Shoe 
Co., has resigned and wild be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Higgins, formerflry of 
the Black Diamond factory of the 
Peters Shoe Co. 

— Peter Ellis has resigned his 
position as foreman of the packing 
room in the Dr. Sawyer factory of 
the Brown (Shoe Co., and it is 
rumored he is to accept a similar 
position at the Sir Knight factory of 
the Wertheimer-Swarts Shoe Co. 

- — Some of the big shoe firms 
close their fiscal year on Dec. 10th, 
and some on Dec. 31st. Between 
now and those dates will be a busy 
time with them. They start ship- 
ping spring goods Dec. 1st, and 
from then until Fefb. 1st, they often 
work until 10 p. m . Every firm 
in the city expects to make a gain 
far greater than heretofore. • 



— Persistent rumors that Charles 
L f Swarts, one ot the founders of 
the Werthelmer-Swarts Shoe Co. of 
this city, who has been secretary 
since 1901, was soon to sever his 
connection with the firm, was die- 
nied last week by Mr. Swarts. 

Jacob J. Werthelmer, president of 
the firm, declined either to confirm 
or deny the manor, and said there 
was not the slightest friction ex- 
isting among offiicals of the firm. 
Mr. Wertheimer said the company 
would make official announcement 
of any changes that might be de- 
cided upon. 

Reports of contemplated reorgan- 
ization of the corporation have been 
current for several months, and 
especially the last week. It Is ex- 
pected that imiportant changes wiB 
follow the diretcors* meeting Dec. 
15, it is said. It was rumored sev- 
eral months ago that they were 
negotiating with the International 
Shoe Co., and almost 50 per cent of 
the stockholders were in favor of 
selling to them and take Interna- 
tional stock as payment. This, how- 
ever, could not be traced to any 
* responsible parties. 

The company was organized by 
Mr. Wertheimer and Mr. Swarts in 
1'901 and does an extensive whole- 
sale and manufacturing business in 
St. Louis and adjacent territory. 
Their "Sir Knight" shoe for men is 
extensively advertised in the West 
and Southwest, as is their shoe for 
women, "Solastic." 

— G. H. Foree, of the American 
Lady factory of the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Co., missed his first day from 
his business. He was home celebrat- 
ing the arrival of a 12-pound won, 
who was named after the Governor 
of Missouri, Elliot Major. 



— Charles A. Blals, of the Mon- 
arch Blacking Co. of Lynn, Mass., 
has secured a factory in Leicester, 
Eng., and is equipping it as a 
branch factory for his Lynn firm. 



— The U. S. M. Co. of Canada is 
building an addition to its factory 
near Montreal. It Is of concrete, 
two stories, 164 by 140 feet. It 
will cost about $300,000. 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH CO. 

8HEEP8KIN8 AND CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES: NORWOOD and PEABODY, MASS. 

ftOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

66 Lincoln Street 12-14 Spruce Street 156 West Lake Street 14th and Locust Streets 
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DEATH OF NOTED- SHOEMAKER. 

Moses A. Packard, head of the 
M. A. Packard Co. of Brockton, 
Mass., passed away at his home In 
that city last Saturday afternoon. 
He was a native of New London, N. 
H., born there in 1843, but came to 
Brockton with his parents at the 
age of one and a half years. At 
the age of eighteen he enlisted in 
the Civil War and served for nine 
months, the time of his enlistment. 
At the 'close of his term of service 
he returned to Btockton and worked 
in shoe factories, and at one time 
was foreman* of the cutting room for 
Orr & Sears. Previous to this he 
had mamuifactured shoes on a small 
scalie, but had abandoned it. He then 
worked a short time, in other fac- 
tories and! then began again the 
maniufactrtire of shoes, and was the 
first man to make a shoe to retail 
at a specified price. This price was 
an odd one, $2.99 per pair. 

In 1884, R. B. Grover became as- 
sociated with him as Packard & 
Grover. This partnership lasted for 
five years, when Mr. Grover with- 
drew to form a new business, as 
R. B. Grover & Co., makers of thp 
Emerson Shoe. This firm continued 
in business under the same name 
until the big explosion, when the 
business was moved to Rockland, 
Mass., andr Is now known as the 
Emerson Shoe Co. After Mr. Grover 
retired, John S. Kent, now the gen- 
eral manager of the business, - and 
O. M. Fisher were taken into the 
business and it is now incorporated 
as the M. A. Packard Co. 

Mr. Packard has been in bad 
health for several years and had 
been confined to the house for sev- 
eral months. 

He represented Ward Three of 
Brockton on the Board of Aldermen 
in 1S90-9 1-9 2-93. He was a prom- 
inent member of the Universaldst 
Church, and of the Mason bodies. 
He is survived by his wife. 



LARGE EXPORTERS OP LEATHER 

L. B. Southwlck Co., manufactur- 
ers of sheep leather, Peabody, Mass., 
have built up a (large foreign trade. 
They now send leather to Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
and other European countries, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Central America, Cuba 
and Porto Rico, Venezuela, Brazil, 
South Africa and Australia. 
Chile, Argentine and Peru, Turkey, 



SETTLEMENT EFFECTED. 

Harney Bros, Co., shoe manufac- 
turers, East Boston, Mass., will con- 
tinue in business. Assignee Thomas 
F. Dolan has been successful in ef- 
fecting a speedy settlement of the 
concern's difficulties. Creditors have 
received a cash dividend of 5 per 
-cent. 



rr«itf *h ««««« 



The CUNNINGHAM ARCH 
SUPPORTING SHANK 

The best on the market, because 
the method of attaching makes it 
impossible for the shank to break 
down. German Silver Shanks 
furnished to all manufacturers. 

For Particulars Write 
J. H. CUNNINGHAM 

Care of Stacy, Adams "Co. Brockton, 



If you still use a 
CARBON LAMP 
be consistent and 
buy the Best and 
Most Satisfactory 
on the market 

Send all orders to 
BOSTON ECONOMY LMP lltlSWH 

National Lamp Workt of 
General Electric Company 

128 Maple St., Darters, Mass. 
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PROSPECTS ARE GOOD. 

The Boston News Boireau has ob- 
tained reports on shoe trade condi- 
tions from leading manufacturers. 
They are condensed as follows: 

Endicott, Johnson Co. — The tariff 
isn't going to make any difference to 
the shoe trade. Shoes are higher 
than a year ago. We are paying 
more for hides. 

George E. Keith Co. — Business is 
about normal. We are making 17,- 
000 pairs daily, or 90 per cent of 
our capacity.! See no signs of foreign 
shoes yet. Duplicate 1 orders are good. 
Retailers are overstocked on ox- 
fords. 

W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. — Business 
good. We're making 12,600 pairs 
daily. Duplicate orders and ad- 
vance sales are large. This six 
months' business promises to be the 
best in the company's history. 

W. H. McElwain Co. — Future or- 
ders are excellent. We are sold 
ahead for the next two or three 
months. 

E. B. Taylor Co. — We are operat- 
ing at our capacity, from 1'8,000 to 
20,000 pairs daily. 

Commonwealth Shoe A Leather 
Co. — Shoe prices are higher. The 
shoe that sold at $4 four years ago 
now sells at $5. 

Rice & Hutchins. — Our spring 
business Is ahead of a year ago. 
We see no Signs of a foreign in- 
vasion. Our export trade continues 
to increase. 

Thomas G. Plant Co. — Orders are 
about eight per cent ahead of a 
year ago. Business is going along 
in a normal way, butt lacks "kick." 
We are cutting 12,000 pairs a day. 



LYNN FAILS ON GRADED PKICES. 

The Lynn Shoe Manufacturers' 
Association has formally acknowl- 
edged the acceptance of the vote of 
the Lynn labor unions, whereby the 
unions have refused to accept a 
graded price list. It has expressed 
its regrets at the action of the Joint 
Shoe Council. Charles O. Whldden, 
secretary of the Council, says that 
the matter of a graded price list is 
at an enuX If the shoe manufactur- 
ers wish to make low price shoes, 
Mr. Whidden says, they must make 
a specialty of them. Mr. Whidden 
is of the opinion that if a Lynn 
manufacturer should give his undi- 
vided attention to the production of 
low price shoes, he could manufac- 
ture such shoes successfully. Some 
manufacturers of experience think 
differently. It is said that several 
firms are planning to move from 
Lynn at the close of the season's 
run. 



— The W. H. McElwain Co. is to 
establish a branch wholesale and 
distribution house in Kansas . City, 
Mlo., opening it about January 1, 
under the name of K. L. Barton 
Shoe Co. 



HOTEL CONTINENTAL 

41st. St. and B'way NEW YORK 

300 ROOMS 300 BATHS 

at $1 .50 - $2.00 - $2.50 and $3.00 

EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH 

Five minute* walk to forty theatres. 
Penn. and New York Central Stations. 
Moat convenient location in New York. 

Well Equipped Reading and Writing Rooms 



41st STREET and BROADWAY 

The CAFE BOULEVARD 

(Connected with above hotel) 

Known to good livers for almost twenty 
years. The dollar dinner of Hungarian Spe- 
cialties, with wine has become famous. 

A 60c. luncheon is a regular feature. The 
Cafe Boulevard also serves a 26c. and 60c. un- 
excelled Club Breakfast. 

A la Cart* Service at all time: 
41st STREET and BROADWAY 



Ashland Leather Co. 

ASHLAND, KY. 



Scoured Oak 
Sole Leather 

Rough Belting Butt* 

Bends, and Shoulders, 
Backs, Bellies 
and Heads. 

Tanned From Packer 
Hides. In Vats With 
Oak Bark. 



(GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

180 No. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 

BRANCHES 
Bo«ton— St. Lauis^Rochestei — Los Angeles 
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NEWS OF MEN AND FIRMS- 

— John B. O'Brien, who has been 
in the employ of the P. J. Harney 
Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass., for ten and 
more years, has succeeded to the 
superin tendency of this factory. Mr. 
Bryan Harding, who has gone with 
his son to the A. E. Little & Co. 
factory, was his predecessor. Mr. 
O'Brien has been eminently suc- 
cessful in the shoe business, start- 
ing as a boy and has been in charge 
of every department of a factory, 
his last foremanship being. with this 
company, where he directed the last- 
ing room. 

The P. J. Harney Shoe Co. is one 
of the leading Lynn shoe; firms mak- 
ing over 5,000 pairs daily of wo- 
men's shoes. Their line of catchy 
footwear is very popular among the 
better class retail trade. 

— Henry Miller, formerly in the 
cutting room of the Bolivar street 
factory of the International Shoe 
Company of this city, is now fore- 
man of the cutting room of the 
Marshall (Mo.) factory of this com- 
pany. 

— E. W. Warner & Co. have just 
■completed stock-taking at their Som- 
ersworth (N. H.) factory and will 
start immediately on the new run. 
This concern is now making 80 per 
cent of their prodluct in welts. 



— Mr. Clark of the shoe manuiac- 
tjuiring firm of C. & J. Clark, Ltd., 
Somerset, England, was a visitor in 
Boston last week. 

— Mr. J. Peter Carlin, who has 
been the superintendent of the Buf- 
falo Leather Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has resigned this position, the 
resignation taking effect about De- 
cember 10. 

— Mr. Thomas F. Anderson, sec- 
retary of the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, was chosen 
by the Lynn Chamber of Commerce 
committee to serve as their secre- 
tary, but they have been obliged to 
accept a negative answer from him. 
While no one has been chosen, it is 
said that Fred H. Druehl and George 
Coates are candidates. 



DEATH OF JOHN McNAIR. 

John McNair, president of the 
Lynn National Bank, died at his 
home in Lynn, Miass., Nov. 24, after 
a sickness of three weeks of apo- 
plexy. He was born in Scotland 70 
years ago. He came to this country 
when a young man. He carried on 
the wholesale shoe trade in New 
York, and he later engaged in man- 
ufacturing in Lynn. He prospered 
as a shoe manufacturer; then he 'be- 
came a bank president. He was 
credited with being one of the 
ablest financial men tconnected with 
the Lynn shoe industry. 
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TRADE WANTS 


U&& 



MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain vary satisfactory foreman and workmen for various 
departments through this department. 
Advertisments listed under "Help Wanted" and "Position Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of 2 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 6 
cents per word for two* weeks; 6 cents per word for three 
week*; 7 cents per word tor four 'weeks. 



Advertisements to appear In this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to insure publication. 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — Foreman for the lin- 
ing and trimsndng department of our 
out ting room. Preferably a young 
man with a similar experience. 
Lunn & Sweet Shoe Co., Auburn, 
Maine. 



HELJ> WANTED by a first-class 
shoe pattern maker. Good position 
to right party with recommendation. 
Address StSOO^E, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



WANTED — A man who can cut 
close and help at fitting or some 
other branch of the work, and who 
wants to enjoy the winter just be- 
low the snow line. Write fully what 
you can do aside from cutting. Ad- 
dress the Kenton Shoe Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

COUNTER Manufacturer with 20 
years' practical experience in mak- 
ing and selling counters, pasted and 
fibre counters, desires position as 
salesman or will take charge of 
counter factory. Address 1410, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED— In (charge 
of making or lasting room in large 
factory. Have had best of experi- 
ence in New England factories mak- 
ing women's welts and McKays. Can 
operate and instruct operators on 
nearly all machines in making room. 
Address 1808, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as cutting 
room foreman and leather buyer by 
a man with a good insight in cost 
figuring, and who fuljy understands 
his business; sober and faithful 
worker. Can furnish good ref- 
erence. Address 805, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



WANTED — foreman of lasting, 
making and finishing in Western 
country factory on women's cheap 
McKays. Opportunity for right man 
to become superintendent. Give 
fullest [particulars. Address 3202-C, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room on turns and Mc- 
Kays, from stock fitting to packing 
room. A-l reference. Address 606, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED — Finishing 
room foreman desires position, 23 
years' experience, and 12 years as 
foreman in this department. Good 
organizer and can teach green help. 
A-l reference. Address 1004, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
and packing room foreman, by 
young man with experience on high- 
grade women's shoes in leading 
New England factories. A-l ref- 
erence. Address 1103, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man; 17 years* experience; 
have thorough knowledge In all de- 
partments on welts, turns and Mc- 
Kays. Will give gilt-edge r eferences 
from present firm I have been with 
14 years. Go anywhere in United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Europe or 
South America. Address 605, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED— -Stitching 
room foreman wants position. First- 
class man, having had long experi- 
ence on men's, women's and boys' 
shoes. Can teach help and repair 
machines. At present employed, de- 
sires a change. Best references. Ad- 
dress 502- care of American Shoe- 
making. 
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POSITION WANTED as treeing 
of the finishing room. Have had 13 
years' experience on fine grades of 
McKays and welts; can instruct and 
perform any operation from trim- 
ming to treeing. Can furnish the 
best of reference. Address 702, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



SITUATION WANTED by sales 
manager and advertising director. 
A young man experienced in super- 
vising travelers, who (has specialized 
on territorial development and sales 
promotion work, and who knows 
how to dig up the prospect and 1 en- 
gage his attention, desires position 
as sales manager, advertising direc- 
tor, or both, where there is need for 
constructive ability and an oppor- 
tunity to locate permanently in or 
near Boston. Actively employed by 
prominent manufacturer of staples 
line, but available upon reasonable 
notice. Address 1807, care of Ameri- 
can Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on welt work, all 
grades; thoroughly qualified amd 
familiar with all machines and in 
teaching help, or would consider a 
position as inspector. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 2u6-, care of Amer- 
ican Sihoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room on men's McKays 
or welts; can run and repair all ma- 
chines. Best of references. Address 
701, care of American Shoemaking. 



SOLE IiEATHER MAN DESIRES 
POSITION, 

SOLE LEATHER MAN desires po- 
sition. Has had long experience as 
foreman on men's and women's fine 
work. Expert on cutting, manipu- 
lating and stock fitting. Best of 
references. Address 1103, care of 
American Sihoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live up-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and selling 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 



OPEN CINCINNATI STORE. 

J. S. Barnet & Son, Inc., tanners 
of calf leather, Lynn, Mass., nave 
opened a store at 803 Sycamore 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Howard J. 
Barnet, secretary of the company, 
is now making his headquarters in 
Cincinnati in charge of the new 
store. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, or charge of office, by young 
man with 17 years' experience in 
office and the practical departments 
of the factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade. 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



MISMATBS AND DAMAGED SHOES 

WANTED— RYAN SHOE OO m 

HANNIBAL, MO. 



BELLEVILLE, ILL. 

— Little hof)e of setting the 
Belleville Shoe Company strike by 
arbitration was expressed by O. J. 
Hohnquist of Rock ford, secretary of 
the Illinois Board of Arbitration, 
who has been in Belleville several 
days, Hooking into the difficulties be- 
tween that company and Its em- 
ployes. 

Secretary Hohnquist departed re- 
cently to lay the matter before other 
members of the board. He has held 
several conferences with the United 
Shoe Workers and with representa- 
tives of the Belleville Mantatfactui-- 
ers' Association. The shoe com- 
pany has arranged to recognize the 
International Boot and Btooe Work- 
ers' Union, which is the only one 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor* while the United 
Shoe Workers are not affiliated with 
any organized body. It is more of 
a fight between the tw^o unions for 
supremacy than with the shoe com- 
pany. 



1911, LOCOMOBILE 

For $ 1 ,000 

Original price was $3500. 
Thoroughly Overhauled 
and painted this year. In 
perfect running order, lures 
on rear. Address, "Loco" 
care American Shoemaking 
212 Essex Street, Boston. 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Cac be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER rh " oa ~ 



M*tho4 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Write us About Either op Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

FITTING ROOM DEPARTMENT 
SOS I2K0OLN ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Primer Of 

Scientific Management 



by Frank B. GUbrcth 
member of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Introductory by 
Louis D. Brandeis, Esq. 

This book deals with 
Time Studies, Motion 
Studies, Prevention of 
Soldiering, Ratesof Com- 
pensation and all points 
of vital interest to every 
man interested in de- 
veloping efficiency in the 
factory. - 

Price Postpaid $1.19 



DEM1NG ft ROGERS PUB. CO. 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 



" A Manual of 
Shoemaking " 

By W. H. Dooiey 



A book of industrial inform- 
ation pertaining to shoe 
manufacturing and tanning. 

Explains in simple language 
the various processes of shoe- 
making, giving technical 
names for the various parts 
of the shoe and the processes 
of production. An invaluable 
book to beginners in shoe- 
making. 

Pricm $1.50 
andPo&tagm 



American Shoemaking 

6S3 Atlantic Arenue 



The 



fi- 
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"American Shoemaking Directory" 

A Hit of sbo. manufacturer, in the United States and Canada, giving location,' kind of 
■hoe. made, capacity, and name, of superintendent and buyer. 2 8-4x61-2. 200 pages, 

"Shoe Factory Buyers' Guide" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory Supplies, classified according to the product. 
8 1-4x6 1-4. 230 pages. Should be in the hands of every buyer in the Shoe Factory. 

"Shoe Jobbers, Wholesale Finders, and 
Department Store List" 

A'Directory of "these trades, classified according to location. 2 3-4x5 1-2. 

"Buyers' Guide for Shoe Dealers" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory supplies, classified findings dealers, classified according 
to the product. 200 pages, 31-4 6 1-4. 

Buyers 9 Guide for Leather Manufacturers' 9 

For Tanners, Curriers, J spanners. Chemists, Superintendents, Foremen, classified accord- 
ing to the product. 200 pages. 3 1-4x6 1-4. 

"Buyers' Guide for Manufacturers of Fancy 
Leather Goods" 

Allist of firms selling this trade, also list of manufacturers of Fancy Leather Goods. 

pbicc sr era directobics. $i.m eacb by mail postfaid. 

Circular* mm* fertile* particular*, *•«* o» r a aa— t . 



ROGERS & ATWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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RED LETTER LIST 

OF SHOE FACTORY SUPPLY HOUSES 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



Novelty Edge Protector ^-tUr^JST* 

PROTECT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 

on your forepart edges 683 Atlwltic Avenue ' 

by using it. Boston, Mass. 



NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Wc are e%trltatora of the ftllowtsf lecbaical fteoka •■ the Sloe, Leather, art allied traeea. Fete* aa year order 

A Short History of American Shoemakln*;— Fred A. Gannon— 81.00. 

Arts of Tannine;, Curry In* and Leather Dressing;, The— C. Morfit— $10.00. 

Boot anol Shoo Pattern* — C. B. Hatfield — $2.50. 

Boot and Shoo Costing?*— L. C. Headley— $1.00. 

Boot and Shoe Pattern Cut tint; and CI letting:— P. N. Hasluck, $0.75. 

Boot and Shoe Design and Manufacture— IS. J. C. Swayaland. 

Boot and Shoo Making;— J. B» Leno— $1.00. 

Butt Tanning— W. N Bvani — $2-00. 

Footwear Advertising;— Wm. Borsodl— 

How to Find Manufacturing; Costs and Seisms Coat*— Unckless, S0.60. 

Home Meehanlca — G. M. Horkln — 

Hlden and Sklna 

Leather Work — C. G. Lcland — 82.00. 

EiOather Induatrlea Laboratory Book— H. R, Procter— 08.00. 

Leather Worker's Manual— H. C. Stands gre— $3*50. 

Leather Manufacture— Steven*— $5.00. 

Leather Manufacture— A. Watt— $4-00. 

Leather Dressing;— M. C. Lamb, F. C S. 

Leather Trades Chemistry— S. R. Trotman, M. A.— 

Manufacture of Lubricants, Shoe Polishes and Leather Dressing*, The— 

Brunner $ 3 .00. 
Manufacture of Leather, The — C. T. — 812.50. 
Modern American Tan ulnar — Vol. I, 88.00* Vol. II, 85.00. 
Manufacture of Leather— Bennett— $4»f>0. 
Manufacture of Boots and Shoes— F. Y. Goldlng— $3.00. 
Manual of Shoemnklng>— Dooley— -$1.50. 
How and Complete Treatise on The Arts of Tannins;, Currying and Leather 

Dressings— H. Dusssuce— $25.00. 
New Industrial Day, The — Wm. C. RedJleld— $1.50. 
Practical Tanning?— Flemmlng— 86.00. 

Practical Treatise on The Leather Industry— A. M. Villon— 8 10.00. 
Primer of Scientific Management— F. B. GUbreth— 81.00. 
Standard Pattern Cutting— G. J. Ward— $1.25 
Sewing Machine*— P. N. Hasluck. 

Soldier's Foot and The Military Shoe— Edw. L. Munson— $1.50. 
Shoe and Leather Lexicon— $0.40. 

Scientific American Reference Book— Hopkins and Bond. 
Text-hook of Tanning— H. It. Procter — $4.00. 

Technology of Boot and Shoe Manufacture, The— Crepldam, $1*50 
Tanners* and Chemlsta' Hnndbook— Louis BS. Levi nnd Barl V. Manuel— $5.00. 

AMERICAN SH0EMAKING PUB. CO., 212 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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SAFCO FILLING BRUSfffe] 



This is a small wind Bristle Brush used for 
applying melted wax to fill imperfections in Heel 
Edges. Useful also in the shipping Room for M a rk i ng ; 
Cases. Up to the usual SAFCO Standard. 

A postal will bring you a catalog showing you 
our full line. * 



United Shoe Wfechinery Company 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston - Mass. 





-* 

OBSERVE THE BOW DESIGN WOVEN INTO RIBBON 


Our advertisements in the Ladies' Home Journal, Delineator and 

Woman's Home Companion will introduce ten million 

women-readers to this Bow. 


We supply then Bows from stock in Black, White, Tan and 

High Colors. 

i 


Patent Applied For The Columbia Ribbon Co., Pateraon. N. J. 

No curling of the cross piece— no lodging 
place lor dust— always smart and perfectly 
tailored. 


^Write Today for Samples and Price*. 

COLUMBIA RIBBON CO., Paterson. N. J. 
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Speedy, Sure, Satisfactory, Standardized 



We install our machines absolutely free. 
We absolutely guarantee goods and results. 
We give you the only progressive service. 

WRITE US FOR THE THREE NEW AND IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 

PLYHOUTH RUBBER CO. 

CANTON, flASS. 
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The Reece Button-Hole 
Finishing Machine 

THE GREATEST LABOR SAVER IN A SHOE FACTORY 



This machine collects the thrum 
ends and stay cord, and stitches them 
to the inside of button-hole pieces, 
without showing through on the right 
side, and without folding the work, 
thereby avoiding any marking or 
creasing. 

Button. holes that have been fin- 
ished by the Reece Finishing Machine 
will keep their shape and outwear any 
other button-hole, as they are much 
stronger and more durable. 

These machines are in extensive 
use throughout the world. 

Samples of work and terms sent 
on application. 



The Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 

Office and Factory 

600 to 514 HARRISON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch offices in all shorn centers. 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Car, be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ' ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER T iL22r 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Write us Abeut Either er Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BITTING BOOM DEPARTMENT ' 

205 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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You Will Have a Profitable and 

Successful Season 

If You Use 

B&R 
RUBBER SOLES 



The stock in B & R Rubber Soles and Heels is 
tough and firm, and yet it won't crack or break 
away— it simply can't — real rubber prevents that. 
It sews like leather. 

Toughness gives service, that is satisfaction. 

Complete variety of shapes and styles makes 
it possible to fit perfectly any kind of a shoe. 
It is not necessary to trim half the sole away or 
go up a size, thus spoiling the looks of the shoe. 

This means both economy and appearance. 

A range of grades for all grades of shoes. 

REMEMBER THIS: We have the capacity to 
deliver when you need them in the rush season. 
Added equipment gives us a daily capacity of 
18,000 pairs. 

B&R Rubber Heels and Soles 

Equal Profit and Success if put on your shoes. 
Profit, because of greatest service; Success, be;, 
cause they do what you expect of them, and more.. 

Send for one of our latest catalogues. 



Ik n R Robber Company 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, : MASS. 
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APEX 
SHOE COVERS 



PREVENT 
SOILED LININGS 




Why scrape and rub after soiling— simply scat- 
tering the dirt— when prevention costs less than the 
attempted cure. 

MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND BOYS 9 SIZES 
SAMPLES FOR T HE ASKING 

J. K. KRIEG COMPANY 

39 WARREN STREET - - NEW YORK 



THE NEW DOUBLE HEAD 

NAUMKEAG PNEUMATIC BUFFING MACHINE 



The Naumkeag Buffing: Machine 
Company whose machines are used 
by all the leading; shoe manufac- 
turers in every country where 
shoes are made throughout the 
civilized world, is now placing: up- 
on the market its new Double 
Head Pneumatic Machine. Thie 
machine, we believe, will be fully 
appreciated by the operator as 
well as the manufacturer. 

The machine has two independ- 
ent heads, giving; the operator the 
advantage of two separately regu- 
lated air cushions and abrasive 
coverings, one of which cam be 
used for buffing out the grain in 
the shank of the shoe, and the 
or cleaning and smoothing the entire 
, thereby completing the two opera- 
f shanking out and cleaning the shoe 
handling. 

>elieve every operator will appreciate 
Lprovenvemt, as he will save handling 
ihoe a second time, as well as chang- 
i pads for shanking out and cQeandng 
ry case, which will enable him to do 
: deal more work in a given time and 
etter. ^ 

nanufacturer will^ertainly appreciate 
provement in the looks of his shoes, 
ivlng of one handling means a great 
deal to ai fine shoe. The saving in 
time also means a saving in ma- 
chinery, room and power. 

Write for Further Iaforaattaa to 

Naumkeag Boffins Machine Co. 

BEVERLY. MASS. - 
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LUBRICATOR 



This is a product adapted to all sewing machines where 
a lubricant and not a wax is required. 

Furnished in two grades — No. 1 and No. 2. 

No. 1 is for use on button sewing machines where the 
lining must not be stained. 

No. 2 is generally used on fair-stitch machines. 

Put up in cans holding approximately one gallon. 

Twelve cans in a case. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 
BOSTON MASS. 
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A NEW ARCH 8UPP0RTIN6 SHANK 

The Crawford Combination 



fT IS FUNDAMENTALLY RtBHT I 
it IS MEOHANIOALLY PERT EOT I 



It cannot slip or slide and wear through the outersole. 
SEEi THE LOCK HOLPS IT I 




You see the shank is extra trussed it cannot break down, no matter how great the weight. 

It eliminates every trouble now caused 
by arch supporting shanks. 

You now have a device Mr. 
Manufacturer that enable* you 
to make an arch supporting 
•hoe which U absolutely fault- 
less. :;;;:: 

Send us a pair of your ionersoles chan- 
nelled and let us attach the Crawford 

Combination to them. 



THE H. F. CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 

MONTELLO STATION BR08KT0N, MASS. 



Rapid Hand Method Folding Machine 

MODEL B 



This machine reduces the cost of folding, improves the quality and 
maintains the original lines of patterns. 

It folds Blutcher aod Button Oxfords all the way around after clos- 
ing. The only-machine that will meet all folding conditions satisfac- 
torily, practically and economically without additional expense for 
dies or attachments. Constant duplicate orders testify to our claims. 
Installed on trial and sold outright on its merit. 

For further particulars address to 

P. R, GLASS CO., .205 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mao. 
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Best Results in the 
Lasting Room, 

no matter what system of lasting 
you employ, are secured by using 

Standard Waterproof 
Box Toe Gum 



The efficiency of the "Unit System" 
of lasting is greatly increased by 
its use. Largest and most success- 
ful manufacturers are satisfied 
with the results secured from the 
use of Standard Waterproof Gum. 



Tell us the conditions in your fac- 
tory and we will tell you how to 
use this gum with any system of 
lasting. 



STANDARD STAIN & BLACKING CO. 

DANIEL F. SHARKEY, Manager. 

LYNN,, MASS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO MONTREAL, CANADA 

Canadian Factory and Store 

703-705-707 Lafontaine St>, East, Montreal 
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NEW STYLE 
CEMENT POT 



The old method of using cement from an open dish 
is dangerous and prohibited by fire underwriters. This 
cement pot overcomes all objections, for when in use only 
a limited surface is exposed, while at other times it can 
be closed tight, thereby eliminating all hazard. Every fac- 
tory using cemjent should be equipped with these cement 
pots. 

Furnished in three sizes : 1 1-2 pt., * 1-2 gal. and 1 gal. 
Further particulars will be gladly sent upon request. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 



Side* Department 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

{■AMERICAN SHOEMAKING is an sums to any country in the Postal Union. 

' illustrated weekly magazine of indus- When subscribers have occasion to 

trial lift and things practical in the. world change their post office address they are 

of shoemaking, dealing with its median- requested to give old as well .as aew ad- 

ics, methods, systems, its technical fea- dress. Single copies, 5 cents. American 

tures and historical facts — a record of the Shoemaking has subscribers in all the 

doings in the field of operating shoe- leading shoe centers of the world, 

making— a forum of opinion and discus- ^REMITTANCES should be made in 

aion for shoe manufacturers, superintend- ^ New York or Boston Exchange, by 

cuts, foremen, students, and those inter- money orders, express or registered letters, 

ested in the shoemaker's art and his field Foreign remittances should be made by 

of operations. International Postal Orders. Address all 

^SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— $2.00 a letters ajid make all orders payable to 

* year, postpaid, in the United States, name of the publication, for which they 

Canada, Mexico, Cuba Hawaiian and are intended. Letters of a business or edi- 

Philippine Islands. To England and tonal nature should not be addressed to 

Australia, 12s. 6d. Germany, 13m. individuals, but in the name of the paper 

Prance, 16f., or the equivalent of these for which they are intended. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBLISHING CO. 

683 Atlantic Ave- 212 Essex St- Boston. 
RUPERT B. ROGERS, Manager 

A88COIATB STAFF: 

FREDERICK E. ATWOOD, AaV. Mgr. R. W. DOW, Sukcriptfam Dept. 
. — ^.^* ,, - * „_- m - j , j 

JOHS RANHL. European Agt., Obrarosol, Bel Frankfort A. M., Germany 
WM. H. ELSUM, Australian A rant, Melbourne. Aottrana 



J 



We Have the GREATEST Proposition in the 
World for Cleaning Those Dirty Russet Shoes. 

A. T. B. Concentrated 
CLEANER 

1 gallon makes 12 by simply adding water 

Stop buying and paying freight on water. 

There is nothing in the world that will clean 

russet and patent leather shoes 

like this will 

Cement, water, blacking, wax and all other stains 
DISAPPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 

A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
Price Per Gallon $2.50 

AVERCLL & THAYER 

BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Tbe Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



— for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak; Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




Tbe Keitb System 



(•PATENTED) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory m anner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Haverhill, Massachusetts, U. S. A 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHOE FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

Published Every Saturday in the Essex Building, 683 Atlantic Ave., and 212 Essex 

St^ Boston, U. S. A. $2,00 per Year, Foreign, $3.00 ; Sample Copy 5 cento 

Conducted l> y RUPERT B. ROGERS. 

■^— ^-■^■^"■■■^-™^~^ , "™""" — ■^"■^"■"'■^^■^•^"■■^■^^■^"^^^■■■•— ^— ■— ■* 
Entered at the Boston Postonlee as 2nd Class Mall Matter. 



VOLUME XLIX. 



DECEMBER 6, 1913 



NUMBER 10 



It is the purpose of AMERICAN SH0EMAKING to render 
to all of its advertisers impartially the best possible service 
both through the columns of the magazine and by supplying 
other special information. 

We cannot solicit order for one of our patrons without 
doing an injustice to others in the same line. Our advertising 
patronage is not based on what our solicitors can personally do 
for you, but on the merits of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING be- 
cause of its world-wide circulation. 



STANDARDIZING STYLES. 



One noticeable tendency in the 
matter of styles of boots and 
shoes which has been brought 
about by the concentration of 
shoe manufacturing in large fac- 
tories is a tendency to standard- 
ize and reduce the number of 
styles shown each season. 

A rule to which there afe many 
exceptions is that the most sue-' 
cessful shoe manufacturer is the 
one making the fewest number 
of styles, in other words, the con- 
cern that has carried the special- 
ization of product farthest. At 
the successful Walton factory, as 
everybody knows, specialization 
has even gone to the extreme of 
making but one styles of boys' 
shoes and one style of women's 
and misses', even eliminations of 
many of the widths is practiced. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find many boot and shoe man- 
ufacturers back of a systematic 
effort to bring about a standard- 
ization in styles. The method 
Suggested for making the idea 
effective is to appoint a commit- 
tee from those factories support- 



ing the movement who will meet 
at the beginning of each season 
and determine What styles wilt be 
shown during that season. 

Of course, such a movement 
will not be popular with every- 
body, as much trade is gained 
through retailers showing novel- 
ties, and the public is, without 
doubt, induced to purchase many 
dollars worth of additional foot- 
wear through the offering of new 
attractive styles. 

As an efficiency problem the 
idea appeals to American Shoe- 
making, so far as the manufac- 
ture of men's shoes is concerned, 
but in the production of wo- 
men's footwear, we do not be- 
lieve it to be either feasible or 
desirable. Constantly changing 
styles, while involving a largo 
primary expense for the manu- 
facturer is the sole excuse for 
the existence of many factories, 
where the entire season's run is 
often due to the introduction of 
snappy designs different from 
those shown by competitors. 
Then^ too, the ability of Ameri- 
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can manufacturers to find mar> 
kets for their product abroad is, 
in a large measure, due to the 
offering of styles .which change 
with such frequency that compe- 
tition from foreign manufacturers 
is rendered well nigh impossible. 

'The standardization of styles 
would, we believe, eliminate a 
considerable percentage 01 the 
output of footwear, and for this 
reason we believe it is impossible 
to make it 'generally effective on 
women's shoes. 

It cannot be gainsaid that, 
judging purely from the stand- 
point of production, that is, pro- 
ducing the most dollars of in- 
trinsic value for least cost, the 
idea is one which deserves gup- 
port. The American public, how- 
ever, is not, fortunately, com- 
pelled to purchase all of its wear- 
ing apparel upon the basis of in- 
trinsic worth, but has been and, 
we trust, always will be in a po- 
sition to indulge in fads and 
fancies that appeal to the eye as 
well as to the pocket-book. 

THE BIGGEST RANCH IN THE 
WORLD. 

According to daily paper re- 
ports, a Texas ranchman has been 
engaged by the British South 
African Company to go to Rho- 
desia to take charge of a ranch 
embracing 450,000 square miles, 
an area bigger than the aggregate 
area of several states like Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Illinois, and what 
is, without doubt, the largest cat- 
tle ranch in the world under, con- 
trol of one organization. 

According to this report, 20,- 
000,000 head of cattle will be 
raised, and it is hoped that 
America will be benefited by a 
lower price in beef and hides, as 
the company expects to, become a 
direct competitor with cattle 
raisers of the United States and 
South America. 

While the operation of a ranch 
of this size may, if its owners are 
so inclined, prove a great benefit 
to the general public, the turning 
over of the vast area of land and 
such enormous resources to the 
control of one man is a dangerous 
experiment and one which is 
bound to lead to perplexing prob- 
lems for future generations if not 



for those of the present genera- 
tion. 

What would our own country 
have been if in its early history 
its entire area liad been parcelled 
out in tracts of this size? It 
would have required less than 
over one hundred of such di- 
visions to have taken over the 
entire land area of the United 
States. 

The elimination of monopoly 
under present conditions is child's 
play compared with what it 
would have been had conditions 
such as above existed in this 
country. 

Rhodesia will some day face a 
difficult situation if such a large 
proportion of her possessions is 
to be parcelled out to private in- 
terests. It is far easier to prevent 
the acquirement of such vast 
tracts of lands by private in- 
terests than it is to wrest them 
from the owners at a future time 
when values have been multiplied 



FOREIGN TRADE RECORDS. 

Exports still continue to show 
a gratifying increase over im- 
ports, during the month of Oc- 
tober, the exports being $16,892,- 
000 more than for the same period 
last year, "while imports show a 
falling off of $45,000,000 for the 
month. Thei total imports for ten 
months to November 1 are $1,- 
460,188,000, and exports $2,005,- 
010,000. Exports for the ten 
months'were $544,822,000 asi com- 
pared with $359,727,000 last year. 

A particularly gratifying feat- 
ure of this statement for those 
who have been fearful of in- 
creased imports due to the lower- 
ing of tariff is found in this large 
decrease in imports during the 
month of October as compared 
with last year. It was generally 
expected that such a large vol- 
ume of merchandise would be held 
in bond pending the lower tariff 
rates that the month of October 
would show a tremendous in- 
crease in imports, even though 
such increase should not prove 
permanent. The decrease of im- 
ports, with steadily increasing 
exports is one of the most cheer- 
ing features of the business situ- 
ation. 
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It is almost impossible to lay 
down a rule to be followed close- 
ly in instituting a system of cost 
accounts. No system should be 
installed without a thorough com- 
prehension of the organization 
and management of the factory. 
There are specialists who devise 
cost accounting systems, but un- 
der no consideration should they 
be left to have a free hand in 
the matter without consulting 
and getting the superintendent's 
views on the subject, for all fac- 
tories are not alike. While the 
principles of cost accounting may 
be the same, details differ in all 
cases. When it is also necessary 
to consult the superintendent that 
he may fully understand each 
little part of the system. The 
specialist should also instruct the 
cost accounting department that 
they might be able to handle the 
department in the future, in case 
he is not permanently employed. 

In devising a cost accounting 
system, there should be a small 
percentage allowed for extras. 
When the shoe is started in the 
factory, one-half a cent should 
be added on to the cost of pro- 
duction to carry this. It is often 
the case that accidents happen. 
Water in pipes may leak, fire ex- 
tinguishers break, etc., damaging 



some part of the shoe and adding 
to the cost. This cannot be cal- 
culated in advance. Then, too, 
it is the not infrequent case that 
more expensive findings or sup- 
plies have to be used. Sometimes 
an expensive grade of thread* eye- 
lets, buttons, or laces, sock lin- 
ings or ribbons have to -be substi- 
tuted. These are unforeseen 
things, over which we often hav> 
no control. They have happened 
in every business ever since shoes 
were made, and they will happen 
even in the best regulated facto- 
ries. 

It is often the case that shoes, 
cost two or three cents more a 
pair, but one-nan a cent a pair 
will about even things up in the 
run of a season. Some factories 
run this as a special cost account 
and figure it in the cost of pro- 
duction on the next season's run, 
but the above method is the most 
business-like. The writer fails to 
see the logic of taxing the future 
with misfortunes of the past. 
General Expense. 

General expense in a shoe fac- 
tory and how to figure it in the 
cost of production is a problem 
that many superintendents have 
yet to solve. The general ex- 
pense is the expense that cannot 
be directly applied in the manu- 
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facture of a shoe, but must be 
addeH after the product is finish- 
ed, or divided- pro rata among the 
different departments, the amount 
being added with their general 
expense which is counted as /irst 
cost in the department. Every 
expense should be added on to 
the shoe while it is in the process 
of construction. Some manufac- 
turers divide the number of shoes 
that are manufactured by the 
amount of the general expense, 
and adding the sum on to tin* 
price of the shoes, but it is better 
to know costs as the shoes go 
through the factory than to wait 
until they are packed. 

Some factories use past records 
as a basis and estimate general 
expense from them. Where a 
factory is well organized and 
systematized and operating a«; 
about the same capacity all the 
year, this is often very satisfac- 
tory if the allowance is rightly 
calculated, enough margin being 
allowed to be on the safe side, 
but it is by no means accurate. 

General expense consists of 
burden, upkeep, overhead cost, 
depreciation and all the expendi- 
tures that cannot . be directly 
charged to the cost of production 
but must be added as a necessary 
factor in any business. General 
expense is easily and accurately 
found where there is a thorough- 
ly systematized organization and 
well kept books. 

Working conditions of each 
factory vary, and there may be 
details of one system inapplic- 
able to one factory and suitable 
to another, hence these de- 
tails must be modified. There 
may be some part of the 
cost accounting system that a 
certain factory superintendent 
thinks is better than any other, 
and for that reason pays little or 
no attention to improving it. 

Some cost accounting systems 
put facings, top bands, eyelets, 
tongues, and the small findings! in 
bulk, and take stock on them 
and calculate the cost of produc- 
tion in that way. This is wrong. 
The royalty on the leased ma- 
chines is taken as a whole, and 
the cost of production is calcu- 
lated from that. This, too, is 



radically wrong. Every expense, 
gueh as material, lalpor and find- 
ings, should be added to the shoe 
as soon as it becomes a part of 
it. Why defer when the cost has 
been added? 

(To be Continued.) 



NEW SANDPAPER CUTTING 
MACHINE. 

The accompanying illustration 
is a little patented device, which 
fs saving some concerns quite a 
bit of money in handling their 
sandpaper. In the shoe factory 
where this' machine was originat- 
ed, a man's shoe, with a straight 
heel is being made, and strips of 
sandpaper without any • mold 
whatever are being used on the 
heel- scouring machine. Sand- 
paper on the roll is being bought 
just wide enough to make strips 
long enough for covering the roll 
Sandpaper is then run into this 
little machine, and strips are cut 



off just the right width for the 
roll. These strips fall down 
through the hole in the shear 
board, into a box underneath, and 
only sufficient' quantity is cut 
ahead for a day's work. The 
gauge may also be set on this 
machine to allow for the cutting 
of sandpaper for buffing rolls. 

When one stops to consider the 
waste sandpaper which results 
when one buys strips in rolls and 
waste time occasioned by opera- 
tives tearing off this paper, and 
sometimes getting it too short, 
and when one adds to this the 
extra price which must be paid 
for the sandpaper bought in nar- 
row rolls, one will very quickly 
come to a proper estimation of 
a saving which this little machine 
makes. 
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The Greatest Folly. 

Lack of Judgment in the Selection and 
Payment of Labor. 

The material going into the upper of a shoe forms 
one of the major costs of that shoe — in most cases it 
is the greatest cost in the shoe. 

The economical sorting and cutting of this stock 
requires a man of rare judgment and mental abil- 
ity, who lias spent time enough to leara his trade in 
all its details. 



If one were to ask me what I 
considered to be the greatest 
folly shown in the manufacture 
of shoes today, what the most 
universal lack of judgment ex- 
hibited by able managers in a 
great and successful industry! is, I 
should not hesitate a moment in 
my reply ; the folly is apparent to 
every scientific observer who has 
studied the problems of the busi- 
ness from the outside as well as 
from within the factory. 

To put the answer tersely, one 
might frame it thus: Lack of 
judgment in the selection and 
payment of labor. 

In proceeding to elaborate up- 
on the above statement, it might 
possibly be put most briefly in 
the following form: 

The material going into the 
upper of a shoe forms one of the 
major costs of that shoe — in 
most cases it is the greatest cost 
in the shoe. The economical sort- 
ing and cutting of this stock re- 
quires a man of rare judgment 
and mental ability, who has 
spent time enough to learn his 
trade in all its detail. For such 
a position where lack of judg- 
ment may easily waste more than 
a man's wages every day, one 
naturally looks for special en- 
deavor to select and retain the 
brightest boys and men of I'kdr 
minds and sound judgment 

But, what are the facts in the 
ease? 

The bright boy who contem- 
plates breaking into the shoe in- 
dustry ascertains that he must 
spend some time at small wages, 
to learn the cutting trade, and 
then, when he has finally been ad- 
vanced to the position of a cut- 
ter, he may expect to earn from 



$15 to $20 per week, according 
to location of factory, and when- 
ever the cutters work. 

He knows equally well that if 
he can get a chance to learn to 
operate a welter, a rounder, an 
edge trimmer or an edge setter, 
he may, in a short space of time, 
be earning from $25 to $35 per 
week in these same factories, and 
be nearly as steadily employed as 
the cutter. 

Being a bright boy, ne chooses 
the ready money. Choosing the 
other way would be ample proof 
of inferior mentality. 

It js absolutely true that the 
shoe *manuf acturer the country 
over, is offering a money induce- 
ment to secure the inferior boy, 
the timid and dull minded, to cut 
his upper stock by winnowing out 
all the bright ones who come to 
him for his making room. 

And if this is true of the selec- 
tion of labor for cutting upper 
stock, how much more is it true 
of that for cutting sole leather? 
Here is a department, where mors 
is required of the workman than 
in the cutting of the upper, and 
where the man of poor judgment 
and careless habits may even 
more quickly waste his wages. 

Not only must the successful 
sole cutter have as good judg- 
ment as he who cuts upper leath- 
er, but he must have a quick eye 
and a strong physique, since die- 
ing out soles is both dangerous 
and heavy work. 

Therefore, we should naturally 
expect the bright boy to be offer- 
ed the best chance in the factory 
to induce him to enter this de- 
partment; we should expect the 
successful sole cutter to be paid 
the highest wages in the plant. 
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But we find that sole cutters 
are receiving from $12 to $14 per 
week, that bright boys shun the 
sole leather department, and that 
the operatives seen in the sole- 
leather room bear the general 
appearance of common laborers. 

And to such men, manufactur- 
ers are trusting the cutting of 
sole leather at prices running 
from 20 cents to 35 cents per 
pound, and actually buying 
bright boys to stay out of the de- 
partment by their scale of prices. 

This practice is universal, and 
I, therefore, call it the greatest 
folly of the trade. 

The fact that foremen in cer- 
tain large shoe centres are paid 
far less than good operatives of- 
ten make in the same rooms, has 
filled such towns with incom- 
petent foremen. 

T once knew a lady in Lynn, 
Mass., at that time one of the 
fastest and best vampers in that 
city. Her employer induced her 
to take charge of his fitting room 
for $21.00 per week — a high sal- 
ary in that city for a forelady in 
a small factory. She refused to 
remain longer when the first run 
was finished, saying: "Why 
should I take all this responsibil- 
ity and struggle to get along with 
different types of help at $21.00 
per week, when I can sit at my 
machine and earn $35.00 in the 
same time and let someone else 
do the worrying ?" 

Not only is this the greatest 
folty in the trade, but it is bound 
to continue until such time as 
more or less concerted action 
amongst manufacturers makes 
possible a general readjustment 
of wages along the lines of bet- 
ter judgment and a larger wis- 
dom. 

Nor is the above a plea for a 
reduction of wage costs — merely 
for a readjustment. 

R. W. DOW. 



UPPER SEAMS OP BUTTON 
BOOTS. 

The first seam on the top of 
the quarter of button shoes, as a 
rule, does not withstand thje con- 
tinuous strain applied thereon 
once the shoe is buttoned on the 
wearer's foot. There are, at 
least, three rows of stitching, and 



invariably it is the middle row 
that opens up first. The reason 
for this is found to be in the as- 
sembling of the lining to the 
quarter. The lining should first 
be straiaed from the quarter to 
the button fly, and while under- 
neath this strain the lines of 
stitching on the quarter and on 
the button fly should be applied. 
In other words, the stitching it- 
self will not hold so that the 
lining must be relied upon to re- 
inforce the seam, and a loose 
lining is practically worthless for 
such a purpose. Then, it may be 
stated, that the thread should be 
of first quality, and especially 
relative to the middle seam, whieh 
is the seam first to give out. 

This top seam is also liable to 
give out when fitted or lasted 
crooked, as then the crooked por- 
tion is bearing most of the strain 
and will certainly rip quicker 
than if the strain were divided 
equally on the whole seam. An- 
other weak part is the vamp seam 
at the throat of the vamp. This 
part has- to be more forcibly 
brought down to the last, and as 
most all the button shoes are 
made on high toe lasts, the extra 
strain at that point will weaken 
the seam. On black shoes the 
vamp-seam at the forepart is often 
dipped in warm water, which 
helps at the lasting operation 
back of the toe. 



HENRY HILL'S CRITICS. 

He Will Answer Them in a Later 

Issue. 

Following is a letter received 
from Henry Hill, which speaks 
for itself: 

American Shoemaking, 
Editor : 

Upon my return to Milwaukee 
Wednesday, I found issue of Red 
Book, Nov. 22, awaiting me. I 
shall be pleased to answer my 
critics at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, but to do so in a safe way, 
I have sent for just the insoles I 
want, and will send with my ar- 
ticle, a practical demonstration 
of my contentions, as I believe 
this is "the only way" to prove 
things. Trusting my friend will 
"await with patience,' ' I am 
Very truly yours. 
HENRY HILL. 
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Question and Answer 
Department. 

— Are you ever up against a new proposition which 
bothers you? Write to our Question and Answer De- 
partment. — Do you ever have an argument with either 
your manager, superintendent, or your foreman, over 
how the work should be done, and go away still satis- 
fied that you are right and the other fellow wrong? 
Write our Question and Answer Department. We 
pay extra prices to anyone who will answer 
your question and help you with your troubles. — Do 
you ever become dissatisfied with your method of do- 
ing certain parts of the work and wish that you could 
know how the other fellow in the same department 
handles it? Write our Question and Answer Depart- 
ment. No one outside our office will know the identity 
of the writer. — Have you heard tell of new systems, 
new machines, and new methods, and do you wish to 
know morel about them ? Write our Question and An- 
swer Department. Its Service is free to you. — Read 
the Department. — 



Question. 

A lasting room foreman asks 
us what he may do to prevent 
box-toe gum from sticking to 
and hardening on his lasts. He 
states that at the end of each sea- 
son he must both scrape and 
sandpaper the little bunches of 
box-toe gum which have harden- 
ed onto his lasts during the run. 
His concern makes Goodyear 
shoes and, therefore, uses a large 
number of lasts. To go over 
all these every six months, and 
carefully scrape off the gum, re- 
quires an immense amount of 
work. What can he do to pre- 
vent this? 

Answer. 

We have put considerable work 
npon this question, which was 
handed to us some time ago, and 
the following seems to be the 
most practicable method we have 
yet seen. We, therefore, print 
the question so that anyone who 
has a better way, may tell us of 
it for the benefit of the fellow 
foreman who is in trouble. 

In one factory which the writer 
visited, the foreman stated that 
he did not use vaseline on his 
lasts, because the vaseline had a 
tendency to kill the box-toe gum, 
and because it was not slippery 



enough. He was boiling a pail- 
ful of water containing castile 
soap, until it made a gelatine-like 
substance. To a common galvan-. 
ized pail of water he was taking 
about one and one-half inch in 
length off from a stick of castile 
soap, which gave about the right 
proportion. A large handful of 
clean cotton waste was put into 
a two-quart basin and was thor- 
oughly saturated with this soap- 
and-water mixture. The assem- 
bler will put the toe of the last 
upon this waste with one motion 
of the hand and, with a second 
motion, dip it into a basin of 
French chalk, then the shoe is as- 
sembled, pulled, etc. Box-toe 
gum will not penetrate this if 
put on rightly, and before the 
last is pulled from the shoe,' the 
soap is partially dry, and leaves 
the French chalk on the inside of 
the lining on the shoe, forming 
a very smooth and slippery toe 
inside. 

Neither does this mixture in 
any way hurt the set of the box- 
toe gum. 

In still another factory vis* ted 
the superintendent was using the 
same method, but he mixed the 
French chalk into the soap and 
water, and put the combined 
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substances into the one basin 
with the cotton waste. And this 
superintendent stated that in his 
case he found that he could make 
a considerable saving by using a 
cdmmercial chip soap instead of 
castiie. 

He likewise spoke of the superi- 
ority of this method over vase- 
line, or any method used before. 
The address of the company sell- 
ing the chip soap may be had up- 
on application at this office. 



SHIPPING SHOES ABROAD. 

Some Items About Packing That 

Every Exporter Should Know. 

I was recently talking with a 
shoe manufacturer who does 
some foreign business, and he 
gave me a new light upon the 
difficulties attending the shipping 
of shoes to foreign countries, es- 
pecially where carriage must be 
had by water. 

According to this gentleman, 
one of the greatest difficulties at- 
tending such shipment arises 
from the rats which infest most 
ships and which will eat shoes 
which are unprotected, and leave 
nothing but the nails and eye- 
lets. 

These rats seem to have an 
aversion to dextrine, and, ac- 
cording to this gentleman, a few 
handsful of this powder should 
be scattered through all bundles 
containing shoes or other leather 
goods. In addition to this, all 
bundles of shoes should be well 
wrapped in tarred paper, to keep 
oft the same pests. 

Foreign shoe buyers dislike to 
continue business with houses 
which receive from them minute 
directions as to how they wish 
their goods packed, and then ig- 
nore all such directions, and es- 
pecially so when such departure 
from directions result in loss of 
goods to the buyer. 

Then there is the matter of 
sealing bundles, packages or car- 
tons — a trifle, meaning nothing to 
the manufacturer, but much to 
the foreign purchaser. 

No house can expect to do a 
large and flourishing business 
with foreign buyers unless that 
manufacturer aims to please the 
customers. 



One manufacturer who seems 
to be growing wealthy from his 
foreign trade has recently put in 
a quantity of Spanish lasts to 
make shoes on for the West In- 
dia customers. He states that 
public demand in that section is 
reverting to shoes made in that 
style — and he aims to meet that 
demand. 

After all, why should not the 
wishes of the foreign customer be 
consulted as well as that of the 
large customer at home? 

TO PREVENT SOILING UP- 
PERS WHEN HAMMERED. 

When wrinkles have to be 
rubbed or hamm,ered down on 
colored uppers, a piece of upper 
stock of the same color should be 
placed over the wrinkles and the 
hammer will not then discolor 
the stock. Wrinkles around the 
toe, due to improper lasting, are 
taken off most effectively by 
means of the hammer and rub- 
stick, such as the treers use. At 
other parts of the upper, the 
hammer should not be used, as 
there is danger of cutting through 
the stock. But, whenever a per- 
manent result is desired, the ham- 
mer must be used and the steel 
faced hammer is the only kind 
to employ for upper stock. Any 
other hammer w 11, after a time, 
roughen out and indent the sur- 
face of the leather. Wrinkles, 
due to the lining, are best taken 
off with hot water, applied di- 
rectly onto the lining — the> lining 
will shrink under the influence of 
the hot water and a little chalk 
should be rubbed in, once the 
lining is dry, to re-fill it with a 
new gloss. 

The wrinkled lining in the 
forepart of a shoe is often deem- 
ed irreparable by many firms and 
the shoes are sold as damaged 
goods. With turn shoe linings, a 
blade is used to smooth out the 
wrinkles, and if the flexible blade 
used on turn work is adopted for 
this purpose, why could it not 
be used as well on welts and Mc- 
Kays? The lining of a woman's 
welt or McKay is not heavier than 
a turn lining, and it would seem 
to the writer that the lining could 
be smoothed out on all kinds of 
women's shoes. 
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An Efficiency Lesson. 

Extract From General Crozier's Report Showing 

How the Taylor System Works at 

Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal. 

"The 'Taytlor System' of shop management may be 
roughly divided into two general parts. The first part 
relates to the systematization of processes of manu- 
facture. 

The second part relates? to the quantity of output to 
be obtained from the workman, and the stimulas re- 
quired to induce him to give the output. 



4 'The 'Taylor System ' of shop 
management may be roughly di- 
vided into two general, parts. The 
first part relates to the system- 
atization of processes of manu- 
facture, so that these processes 
shall be carried on in a perfectly 
orderly manner, with better fore- 
thought and provision than has 
ever before been given them, and 
with more detailed arrangements 
concerning their relations to each 
other. To the' natural inquiry as 
to what there is new in . this, 
since everybody has always been 
striving for system and order in 
manufacturing operations, the 
answer must be made that the 
amount of attention which is 
given under Mr. Taylor's method 
to system, as evidenced by the 
number of the personnel engaged 
and the expense involved — that 
is, by the amount of administra- 
tive energy which is devoted to 
it — is so different from that 
which has ever anywhere before 
his time been devoted to system- 
atization as to be absolutely revo- 
lutionary. - 

"The second part relates to 
the quantity of output to be ob- 
tained from the workman, and 
the stimulus required to in- 
duce him to give the output. 
This part rests upon "the the- 
ory that the best and most 
expeditious way of doing a piece 
of work is too difficult of ascer- 
tainment for the workman who 
has to do it to have any reason- 
able chance of arriving at it; and 
that it must be reached through 
painstaking study, by methods 
prescribed by a highly skilled 
and expensive specialist, utilizing 
measurements of the time re- 
quired by the various elements of 



a job, and a great deal of knowl- 
edge such as the workman does 
not have, and cannot be expect- 
ed to have. There is the further 
theory that the current rate of 
wages, as it exists in any manu- 
facturing community, is not that 
corresponding to the best direct- 
ed _and most earnest efforts of 
the employes, but is that corre- 
sponding to the class of perform- 
ance in connection with which 
the rate has grown up, which is 
very far from being the best rea- 
sonably and agreeably attainable. 
How the Taylor System Operates. 
" The second part of the sys- 
tem, relating to time study of a 
given job and the premium offer- 
ed for approaching the time thus 
arrived at, is the part which is 
objected to in the petitions, be- 
ing called in one of them the 
* stop-watch system/ because a 
timepiece is used in studying the 
various component elements of a 
job, so as to arrive at a conclu- 
sion as to the manner in which 
the total' time may be shortened. 
The process can be described as 
follows: A workman being em- 
ployed upon a job for which it 
is intended to set a rate, the time- 
study man takes his station near 
him, and, openly and with the 
full knowledge upon the part of 
all concerned of what he is about, 
proceeds to study the job by first 
dividing it into its different com- 
ponent movements and periods. 
He then times carefully each one 
of the movements and periods, 
usually more than once. Prom 
the data thus obtained he works 
out what he considers the best 
sequence of movements and 
periods, making, if possible, 
certain elements simultaneous 
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which before were successive, and 
arrived at a' complete program 
for performing the job and at an 
estimate of the time in which, 
by attentively following the pro- 
gram, the job should be com- 
pleted. This time is called the 
4 Task Time.' It must be under- 
stood that the management has 
therefore had no definite idea as 
to the time in which the job 
should be done, or that it was be- 
ing done unnecessarily slowly. 
Knowledge has been lacking to 
permit an idea as to this point 
to be: formed. Also, any unneces- 
sary slowness is likely to have 
been caused as much by unscien- 
tific methods as by lack of dili- 
gence on the part of the work- 
man. The whole object is to se- 
cure an intelligent idea of the 
best way to do the work and of 
the right time for it. Upon these 
two points all hands have been 
without reliable information. 

" After the task time has been 
arrived at ; and it must be remem- 
bered that no necessity for un- 
pleasant exertion is admitted in 
fixing the time; some stimulus in 
the form of increased pay is 
given to the workman for meet- 
ing this time, or for approaching 
it. The particular scheme of in- 
crease is not important, provided 
always that it gives an adequate 
reward for good effort. The 
scheme applied at the Watertown 
Arsenal is as follows : Thei work- 
man is informed that his reg- 
ular pay 1 is not to be effect- 
ed. The task time is then in- 
creased by two-thirds, and he is 
told that for every minute which 
he saves within this increased 
time he will be paid, in addition 
to his regular pay, for half-a- 
minute, at his regular rate. From 
this it folloAvs that if he completes 
the job in exactly the task time 
the increase in his pay will 
amount to thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. No limit is placed 
upon the time in which he can do 
the work or the extra amount 
which he can thus earn, and it 
frequently happens that the task 
time is bettered, and more than 
thirty-three and one-third per 
cent extra is earned. 

(To be Continued.) 



THE WANDEBLUST. 

That there are shoemakers who 
have that ailment known as the 
Wander Fever, everyone in the 
shoe business is aware. It may 
be a charitable view to take of it 
to say that it is a fever and that, 
when the desire to go possesses 
them, they must move, as they 
cannot control their actions then. 

Every foreman has had experi- 
ence with these fellows. There 
are some very good mechanics 
among thei lot, too, so that it can- 
not be said that it is a desire to 
get a job where they will give 
satisfaction that keeps them 
changing. A Goodyear stitcher I 
know of, in the past three years, 
has worked in Lynn, Rochester, 
Milwaukee. Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati and Portsmouth, that 
is, in seven different towns he 
has worked at ten different fac- 
tories, and I do not believe that 
he was fired or quit to prevent be- 
ing fired at over two factories. He 
probably wanted to see the coun- 
try. A peculiar thing of it is 
that it is not only the young, 
single men who do this either, but 
often the older married men are 
jusfas bad. 

Now, in Cincinnati most of the 
wanderers are either cutters or 
Goodyear men, although there are 
some in the other departments. 

It is not always the workmen 
either who do the wandering. 
There are foremen in the same 
class. It is to be presumed that a 
foreman should have a better per- 
ception of things and be able to 
see that this constant changing is 
a detriment to his reputation, but 
it does not prove to be so. 

Even if such a person does get 
a good salary, when moving ex- 
penses and railroad fares for 
themselves and families are de- 
ducted, their salaries scale down 
rather small. In addition to this, 
the time lost in changes also re- 
duces the year's salary. Having 
a year's contract with one of 
these wanderers is no protection. 
as Avhen they get ready to move, 
if held by a contract, their work 
suffers and the firm is usually 
willing to abrogate the contract. 

There are even superintendents 
in this category. One of the best 
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superintendents in the business 
has been, to my certain knowl- 
edge, in four different towns in 
the last four years, extending 
from coast to coast. That he is 
a good man is evidenced by the 
fact that right now he is back 
again at the place he was in three 
years ago, and the firm he was 
with before that, on the "West 
coast, want him back. He has re- 
ceived a big salary at all these 
places, but moving his family and 
his household effects has taken 
considerable of that salary every 
year. 

It must be a disease because so 
many, otherwise sensible men, 
have it. 



LASTING THE TOE OF WELT, 
MoKAT AND TURN SHOES, 

This is an interesting study. We 
can last with wipers and revolv- 
ing pincers, as per the H. M. ma- 
chine. Turns are generally lasted 
by hand, although some turns 
are wiped with some success, but 
this feature is still in the experi- 
mental stages. With the heavy 
toes the bed lasting process is the 
best. The H. M. machine would 
last much better the toes of welt 
shoes if the lining were not in the 
way. The lining is carried by the 
pincers all toward one side and 
bunches up. But experience has 
proven that the lining around the 
toe is absolutely necessary. When 
the under jaw, or lining jaw of 
the H. M. machine is smooth, the 
toes will be better lasted, as the 
lining will then slip when the toe 
strain is applied to the tip. This 
was especially noticeable rip a 
factory making patent leather 
shoes. McKays can be lasted on 
the H. M. machine the same as 
welts, starting at one corner of 
tip, continuously to the other, and 
thus a smoother toe is the result. 
The toe-end tack must be pulled 
off as in a welt, but with the 
stroke of the hammer, as the Mc- 
Kay tack is riveted to the insole. 
If the wiping of toes of turn shoes 
is ever made practical, much 
progress will have been made. 
With the turn shoes the tacks 
are driven between the plaits, 
while the McKay shoe calls for 
tacking on the plaits. 



The exact position of the turn 
tacks around the toe, as well as 
at the sides, has been the greatest 
draw-back to machine lasting on 
this kind of footwear. The depth 
of the tack in the turn sole has 
also much to do with the ma- 
chine lasting. 

If the tacks are driven through 
the surface of the sole, they will 
show a line of fine perforations, 
which is far from being uniform, 
and this damages the bottom fin- 
ishing process. 

It is a question whether turn 
shoes will ever be lasted by ma- 
chine for the above reasons. 

Limiting ourselves to consider- 
ing welts and McKays, it must be 
admitted that proper toe lasting, 
at least of welts, calls for the 
bed lasting machines. 



THE FLEXIBLE FILLER. 

Shoes that are made into welts 
call for a flexible insole. Shoes 
made into turns call for a flex- 
ible filler. Then, is it correct to 
bend the filler back and forth 
and break it before inserting into 
the turn shoe? The filler is bent 
at the forepart, but some work- 
men crack it by bending at sev- 
eral places, and claim that the 
bottom will be all the more flex- 
ible. The turn sole itself is very 
flexible, and if any rigidit} is 
noticeable in a turn shoe, it is 
due mostly to the filler. 

Take a McKay and apply the 
same kind of a filler, as in a turn 
(same material) and you will 
notice a great rigidity of the bot- 
tom. The scheme was tried out 
and abandoned on that account* 
as a leatherboard filler destroys 
pliability of any shoe bottom^ 
Then the paste combined with the 
filler of a turn shoe renders th* 
sole all the more rigid. The writer 
believes in applying as little paste 
as possible, and of breaking the 
filler at diverse points at the fore- 
part. Whatever happens, the main 
feature of the turn shoe must be 
retained, and of what use would 
be the turn if made with a rigid 
bottom? The turn shoe bottom 
is also more flexible when leveled 
with little pressure. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

Following is a list of the patents 
issued during the current week, fur- 
ther information of which may be 
had through application to the of- 
fice of American Shoemaking. 

Leather Skiving Machine — » No. 
1,079,462, to Alexander M. Alex- 
ander. 

Weilit Sewing Machine — No. 1,079,- 
436, to Frederick H. Perry. 

Low Cut Shoe Attachment — No. 
1,079,835, to Walter Emery Bunker. 

Sewing Machine — No. 1,079,406, 
to Charles T. E. Gould. 

Sewing Maahlne — No. 1,079,4-8*5, 
to Charles T. E. Gould. 

iSihoe Form — No. 1,079,4-29, to 
James A. Niles. 

Tuck Marker for Sewing Ma- 
chines — No. 1,079,329, to Philip 
Diehl. 

Gripper Mechanism — No. 1,079,- 
5*90, to Arthur Bates.- 

Machine for Pressing Heel Lifts, 
Heels, Etc. — No. 1,079,537, to 
Thomas Bostock. 

End Lasting Wiper — No. 1,079,- 
584, to William A. Stubbs. • 

Shoe — No. 1,079,535, to De Roy 
Auetin. 

Instep Support — No. 1,079,736, to 
James W. Arrowsmith. 



SECTIONAL HEEL EDGE FINISH. 

ING AND BURNISHING TOOL. 

No. 1,079,017. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Carl A. Matson on an invention 
which relates to a rotary tool adapt- 
ed to finish or burnish the edges 
of the Tieels of boots and shoes 
either by the wax treating operation 
or by burnishing the edges of said 
heels after they have been colored 
with a suitable coloring material. 

The object of the invention is to 
provide a tool which will apply wax 
evenly to the edges of the heels of 
boots and shoes and which will also 
imipart a rubbing and polishing and 
burnishing action to the edges of 
said heels of boots and shoes that 
are held against it. 

Moreover, it is the object of this 
invention to provide a tool of the 
character set forth which will have 



a yielding metallic periphery and 
which will thus accommodate itself 
to the -different curves of the ed^es 
of boot and shoe heels. 

Furthermore, it is the object of 
this invention to provide a tool of 
the character set forth which shall 
be cheap to manufacture and dur- 
able in its construction. 

In wax treating the heels of .boots 
and shoes by means of this im- 
proved tool, the wax may be applied 
in ' a melted condition to the peri- 
phery of the tool and the superfluous 
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wax removed therefrom by means of 
a scraper, or the wax may be ap- 
plied by means of a stick held, 
against the periphery of the tool 
or in any of the various ways in 
which wax has heretofore been ag>- 
jplied to the surface of a work-rub- 
bing tool in this art. It is desirable 
in addition to rubbing the heel cir- 
cumferentially thereof in the 
wax treating operation, to also sim- 
ultaneously ruo the heel transverse- 
ly thereof toward the top lift, and 
it is the oblject of this invention to 
provide a tool which shall perform 
such an operation upon, the edges of 
boot and shoe heels which are ap- 
plied to its periphery. It is also 
very desirable, in a tool of this char- 
acter, that the periphery of the ro- 
tary tool shall be flexible and cap- 
able of as-sunning different forme in 
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cross sectional contour in order to 
fit the varying contours of the edges 
of boot and shoe heels which may 
bo applied thereto. 

In addition to wax treating the 
edges of boot and shoe heels by 
means of this improved tool, the 
same may be used as a burnishing 
tool pure and simple, that is, it may 
be used to imjp&rt a high lustre to 
the edges of the heels of boots or 
shoes - and can be utilized without 
the wax if so desired, in which case 
a coloring material is employed-, 
such as blacking, and thei burnishing 
tool is then utilized to polish or bur- 
nish the edge of the heel with this 
coloring material thereon. In either 
case, whether by wax treating or 
by ♦burnishing a colored heel, this 
improved burnishing tool imparts a 
high lustre and smooth finish to the 
edge of the boot or shoe heel which 
Is applied to it, and imparts said 
lustre to the entire surface of the 
boot or sljoe heel, irrespective of 
the varying forms of said heel or 
slight inequalities in the surface 
thereof. 



MACHINE FOR OPERATING ON 

SHOES, 

No. 1,078,684. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Frank B. Keall, Joseph Gouldbourn 
and Arthur E. Jerram on an inven- 
tion, the chief object of which is to 
improve and develop the typo of 
machine shown in the application 
above mentioned; and particularly 
to render the machine automatic to 
suich a degree, that, while capable of 
(producing a high grade of work, it 
shall require fc minimum of atten- 
tion and skill on the part of the 
operate. 

In machines of this general char- 
acter previously proposed, mecha- 
nism has usually been provided for 
producing such relative movement 
of the tool and work that the tool 
"operates along a predetermined path 
or contour of the work, and it is 
frequently necessary in order to pro- 
duce satisfactory results in certain 
operations, such for example as 
"edge setting," to have the tool op- 
erate along such path or contour a 
plurality of times. It is also de- 
sirable that the operator shall be 
able to predetermine and vary the 
extent of the operation or relative 
traverse of the tooil along its path 
of operation. To effect these re- 
sults constitutes an important ob- 
ject of the present invention; to 
which end the invention, in its 
preferred lorm, comprises the pro- 
vision in a machine having means 
for producing such relative move- 
ment *ofc the tool and work that the 
tool operates along a predetermined 
contour of the work, of means for 
reversing such movement at prede- 
termined points in said contour, and 



means for independently varying the 
points of reversal. # * 

A further important feature of 
the present invention is the use of 
mechanism that is controlled by the 
shoe contour for the piwpose of de- 
termining the position of the point 
at which automatic reversal or auto- 
matic termination of traverse oc- 
curs. 

Another important object of the 
invention is the provision of means 
for readily effecting an adjustment 
of the machine for operation on both 
right and left shoes. It is clear that 
if a tool is operating around a shoe 
the point at whteh automatic re- 




versal should take place on the 
right side of a right shoe differs in 
location from the corresponding 
point on the right side of a left 
shoe. To facilitate operation on 
wiork of this character, the inven- 
tion, in the embodiment illustrated 
in the accompanying drawings, com- 
prises means for producing relative 
movement of the work and tool, 
means for reversing such movement 
at predetermined points and means 
for effecting a transfer, with rela- 
tion to the work, of said points of 
reversal without changing the ex- 
tent of relative traverse. 



OUR HEEL BEADS and KEYS 
WILL WEAR A YEAR 

withoutctouchingf and the bead can then 
then be re-cut for further use. 

The price is no more and the increased 
service means better work and money 
saved. 

Try one and you will 
order a dozen. 

WEBBER MACHINERY CO. 

New and Rebuilt Shoe Machinery 
101 Munroe Street Lynn, Maes. 
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Lynn and the North Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Cutting rooms in Lynn and 
North Shore shoe factories are busy 
places now. Manufacturers are fill- 
ing up their factories with Shoes. 
Prospects for good business are ex- 
cellent. Prices run higher for leath- 
er and for laibor. Manufacturers! are 
meeting the situation by putting 
more style and more workmanship 
into their shoes, and selling them 
at higher prices. ' 

— The Watson Shoe Co. ihab re- 
arranged its factory at 266 Broad 
street, Lynn, for the purpose of in- 
creasing its output to 3,000 pairs 
of women's welt shoes daily. The 
lasting room has been moved to the 
third floor of the building, which 
was recently leased by the com- 
pany. The entire second floor is 
used for the making room, and tine 
finishing and the packing and ship- 
ping is done on the first floor. The 
cutting and stitching is done in a 
branch factory on Sea street, Lynn. 
The Watson Co. has doubled its 
business since A. N. Blake became 
manager of it two years ago. J. L. 
O'Neil is superintendent of the fac- 
tory. He planned the new arrange- 
ment of the factory. 

— E. W. Burt, of E. W. Burt & 
Co., Lynn shoe manufacturers, is 
sending letters to the various shoe 
retailers' associations of the coun- 
try, urging them to drop the word 
"English," as iti is commonly applied 
to shoe styfles. He says that it is 
only advertising English shoes to 
American shoe buyers. 

— Lynn manufacturers are active 
in a fight against licensed saloons in 
Lynn, contributing generously to 
funds to "Make it No, by 1,000," 
as the slogan of *the No-License 
League read. The Lynn No-License 
League has just been incorporated, 
and among its charter members are 
the following shoe and leather man- 
ufacturers: J. C. P. Phinney, C. A. 
Littlefield, Frank C. Spinney, Chas. 
S. Grover, C. H. Stephenson and Ben- 
jamin F. Spinney. 



While Mr. Bresnahan was working 
for Swain & Futfer, an older shoe- 
maker invented a beating-out ma- 
chine, and Swain & Fuller de- 
eded to manufacture it. A shoe ma- 
chinery department was organized, 
and Mr. Bresnahan was transferred 
from the stooe to the machinery de- 
partment. That was the beginning 
of his career as a shoe machinery 
manufacture!'. 

Mr. Bresnahan's first venture in 

business was as* a partner with F. H. 

Pope, in the firm of Bresnahan & 

• Pope. T. A. Bresnahan, a .brother 



A LYNN INVENTOR. 

Maurice V. Bresnahan, of Lynn, 
Mass., one of the best known shoe 
machinery men of the country, was 
born in Lynn in 1838. When a boy, 
lie went to work in the shoe factory 
of Swain & Fufiiler, Lynn. He knew 
something about shoemaking, for, as 
a boy, he played around the little 
shop of Freeman Winslow, father 
of Sidney W. Winslow, now presi- 
dent of tbe United Shoe Machinery 
Co. Freeman Winslow had a shop 
in Glen mere, a suburb of Lynn, 
when he was a you<ng man, and he 
taught the boys who played at his 
shop how to make shoes. 



of M. V.7 purchased the interest of 
Mr. Pope, and the firm of Bresnahan 
Bros, was established. In 1888, 
T. A. Bresnahan withdrew from the 
firm, John J. Hayes succeeding him, 
and became president of the com- 
pany. Later, Thiomas G. Plant 
bought the Bresnahan Co%, and then 
the United Shoe Machinery Co. pur- 
chased it. Mr. Bresnahan joined 
the staff of the United States Machin- 
ery Co., and still continues with it. 
Mr. Bresnahan has secured patents 
on a number oU machines, including 
welt sewing, lasting and sole level- 
ing maishines. Among his best known 
inventions are the Bresnahan auto- 
matic leveler and the Bresnahan d(Ur 
plex sole moulder. 



BALLET SHOEvS. 

Ballet shoes for tango dancing 
and for gymnasium practice, are 
made by several firms in Lynn and 
Haverhill, Mass. They are band- 
sewed and hand-turned. The uppers 
are of high-grade kid leather, and 
the soles are of extra light, extra 
quality, oak leather. The shoes 
have soft toes and no heels. They 
are as light as a feather. They are 
not much more than leather socks. 
Formerly, they were sold to the 
theatrical trade chiefly. Now they 
are handled by high-grade retailers 
in big cities and are sold to women 
for wear in ball-rooms and dance 
halls. They also are sold to college 
students for wear in gymnasiums. 
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JEFFERSON CITY (BIO.) 

— Arthur H3. J&merson,'of the last- 
ing department, and Arthur Scott, 
of the metallic department of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company's 
St. Louis* office, were in this city 
during the past week calling on the 
trade. 

— Edward Mead, the stock roiom 
man of the Washington (Mo.) fac- 
tory of the International Shoe Co., 
was in town visiting friends and 
eating Thanksgiving dinner with his 
parents. "Butter," as he is called by 
his friends, is always received with 
a warm welcome whenever he 'finds 
timo to visit here. 

— O. W. Wright, Western agent 
for the Boston Blacking Oomjpany of 
the f&t. Louis office, was calling on 
the shoe trade last week, and, as 
usual, carried away a nice bunch of 
orders. * 

— iFrank Harrington, who is fore- 
man of the cutting room in the 
Washington (Mto.) factory of the In- 
ternational! Shoe Company, chose 
Thanksgiving week for his vacation, 
and is visiting friends and relatives 
in the East. He will stop off a few- 
days to call on some of the cutting 
room foreman in and arttumd Bos- 
ton before returning to his room 
in Washington. 

— William Brown, for many years 
past connected with the different 
shoe factories in Canada and the 
States, is now with the Progressive 
Repair Machinery Company of In- 
dianapolis, and is traveling Missouri 
and Illinois for this iconcern. Mr. 
Brown is well liked by the trade, 
and he expects to do quite a little 
business witih the buyers. 

— With the exception of the Main 
street factory of the A. Priesmeyer 
Shoe Company, all of the shoe fac- 
tories In this city gave their em- 
ployes a three-day holiday for 
Thanksgiving, and quite a number 
of the iboys took advantage of this 
holiday and spent the time hunting 
in tho country. 

— George J. Clark, the well-known 
shank man with the American Shoe 
Finding Company, together with 
Charles Jenkins of the same Arm, 
were in this city (Last Wednesday, 
looking in on the shoe factories. Mr. 
Clark has recently returned from a 
trip abroad, and had many interest- 
ing stories to tell the trade. 

— Arthjur Markam, foreman of the 
counter pocket division of the 
Economy Stay Company, is spending 
three days hunting in Calaway 
Bluffs. 




— J. J. McHale, superintendent of 
the Brookfield (Mo.) factory of the 
Brown Shoe Company, was visiting 
the head office in St. Louis last 
week. 

— Charles Pearce, the shoe trim- 
mings man of the Economy Stay 
Company, is calfldng on the trade n« 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Omaha. 



TRADEMARK (/TV 

Duplex W 
Bottom ~ 
Polish 

produces a brilliant polish, 
that will not dull down by 
keeping. 

THE REASON is found 
in the fact that it is made of 
highest grade materials, un- 
der a formula that has been 
tried out under all sorts of 
conditions. 

Duplex 
Bottom 
Polish 

is warranted pot to air slack 
or fade and will not fly from 
the brush. 

Duplex No. 60 EDGE 
BLACKING is a two set 

blacking that is giving satis- 
faction where others have 
failed. If your edges are not 
looking well try DUPLEX 
— It s bound to please. 

DUPLEX BLAGKIN6 GO. 

1 5 Perkins Street 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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BELLEVILLE, ILL 

— The Belleville Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Co. of this city closed down 
their factory last Tuesday. The em- 
ployes were notified on ipay-^diay that 
It would be indefinite unless some- 
thing 1 unforeseen should happen that 
would bring all the parties together, 
which seemed hardly possible since 
there are three parties to be satis- 
fied. 

Early last spring, the cutters who 
were members of the United Shoe 
Workers, presented the owners with 
a bill demanding a 9 -hour day, an 
increase in wages, a Saturday half- 
holiday and certain restrictions 
regarding the employing and 
discharging of help,' a recogni- 
tion of their union, and) other de- 
mands t he firm claimed was im- 
possible to meet and stay in busi- 
ness. Several conferences were held 
and the firm gave in all they claimed 
it was possible for them to surren- 
der. This was (unsatisfactory to the 
United Shoe Workers, and they a/H 
walked out. After trying several 
times to settle with them, the firm 
began negotiating with the Interna- 
tional Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union. An agreement was finally 
arrived at and signed by both par- 
ties, and the firm made preparations 
to open up full blast and make shoes 
bearing the Union stamp, as the In- 
ternational Boot and Shoe Workers' 
Union is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation +ot Labor. They had 
the suplport of practically 90 per 
cent of all the organized labor in 
this city, and the United Shoe Work- 
ers had the ship port of the Brick- 
layers' Union and one or two more, 
representing about ten per cent of 
the organized labor. Several depart- 
ments were opened. 

The United Shoe Workers, aided 
by help from St. Louis and the 
•bricklayers, and the International 
Boot and Shoe Workers' aided by the 
9<0 per cent of organized ilabor, made 
both sides about balance in strength, 
and every night and morning gave 
birth to fights. Employes were slug- 
ged and beaten often into uncon- , 



scious; finally they resorted to cut- 
ting and shooting in which both 
unions took part. Under t&ese con- 
ditions the factory could not be op- 
erated at a profit, and they decided 
to close. A reasonable length of 
time will be given for the IMinois 
State Board of Arbitration to settle 
the three-cornered fight. In case no 
agreement can be arrived at, the 
firm will discontinue to manufac- 
ture shoes here. 



THE REAL KIDNEY HEEL. 

The real kidney heel is more cor- 
recftily known as the French mili- 
tary heel. It has a straight breast 
like a Cuban heel, no lip extending 
under the arch of the foot. It has 
a thick neck, and a broad top lift, 
like the French Louis heel. Its top 
is almost as big as a silver dollar. 
A crescent shaped piece is cut from 
the lip at the breast. The broad 
top Mft provides for a firm tread* 
and that is a c*hief reason why the 
kidtney heel is popular for street 
wear. 

The real kidney heels are made 
of wood. In ordering them, a shoe 
manufacturer should furnish the 
heel makers with a correct descrip- 
tion of the heels which he desires, 
including height, and the size of the 
top lift, the kind of covering, and 
other necessary details. He had best 
send a sample of a shoe to the heel 
maker, so that the latter may fit 
the heel seat accurately. If he can- 
not send a shoe, he shotuld send a 
last. He hay have the heel maker 
cover his heel, or he may get pat- 
terns from the heel maker, and cut 
leather or cloth and cover the heels 
himself. 



— Samuel Chase, one of the popu- 
lar salesmen of the Superior Polish 
Co. of Brockton, Mass., has been 
confined to the hospital for the past 
two weeks, having undergone a suc- 
cessful operation for appendicitis. 
He is expected to be back at his 
work again in the near future. 
Best wishes from the trade. 





depends to considerable extent 
upon the shank. The latest style 
in HIGH GRADE shoes is the 

"Egg Shape" and 



"Cottage Bettoms 



ff 



To meet this requirement we have 
produced a new Custom Shank 
made of selected leatherboard. 
Cheaper and better than solid 
leather, 



MOORE & CO., 



Manufacturers of Shank* 
of all kind*. 



Maiden, Mass. 
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SHOE STITCHING DEPARTMENT 

SEAMS SEWED WITH 
HOLLAND MFG. CO.'S 

STITCHING SILK 

WILL NOT RIP 



THIS THE 

IS BRAND 



Samples sent -on memorandum at our expense. Also THREAD 
TESTER loaned to enable comparative test. Write us. 



HOLLAND MFG. CO, 685 Broadway, New York 

Mill*: WHJJMANT1C. CONN. 
Established 1860 

BRANCHES: Chicago. 237 So. Fifth Ave. Boston, 77 Summer St. Cleveland, 33 
Blackstone Building Cincinnati, 18 East 4th St. Philadelphia, 36 South Third St. 
St. Louis, 1017 Lucas Ave. Rochester. 13 Andrews St. 



IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 

123 7 

MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON. 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— The C. S. Pierce Co, is a new 
corporation in Brockton/ incorporat- 
ed on Nov. 1/9 th, to manufacture and 
sell box toes, innersoles counters, 
slip soles, welting shoe forms, etc. 
Chanles S. Pierce is the president; 
Evan W. Thomas, treasurer, and 
Warren A. Reed, clerk. Tfiere are 
1500 shares, at $100.00 each, Mr. 
Pierce controlling 999; Mir. Reed, 1, 
and Mr. Thomas, 500. It is incor- 
porated under the laws of the State 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Pierce has 
been in business alone for 41 years. 
This does not incliude the dressing 
and blacking business. Mr. Thomas, 
the treasurer, has been in the em- 
ploy of Mr.. Pierce for 19 years, and 
at one time was employed in the 
office of the P. B. Keith Shoe Co., 
and later was a shoe manufacturer 
under the name of Jenks & Thomas. 
— The Lasters' Union held a meet- 
ing last iFriday evening, and Busi- 
ness Agent Collins reported that he 
had signed a contract with the Fred 
F. Field Co. for lasting. 

— Last Friday evening, the Brock- 
ton Chamber of Commence special 
committee on the "Made in Brock- 
ton" stamp held a meeting, and 
plans were talked over for taking 
out copyright papers in foreign 
countries. George W. R. Hill, of 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder, who 
is chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

— The Regal Shoe Co. of Whit- 
man increased the output of the 
Whitman factory, 25 cases per day. 
— The George H. Snow Co. of 
Brockton, increased the output of 
their plant i!)ast week, 15 cases. 

— J. M. O'Donnell Co., of Brock- 
ton, .have secured the services of 
R. F. Whitcomb of Holbrook as 
foreman of their finishing room. 

— The new electric generator re- 
cently installed in the Leonard & 
Barrows factory in Middleboro, will 
soon be ready for operation. 

— Shoe shipments from Brockton 
last week amounted to 9431 cases a 
low figure on account of the holi- 
dlay. For the month of November, 
the shipments were 63,315 cases. 
The total shipments to date amount 
to 657,652 cases, which is 16,652 
cases more than for the eleven 
months in 1912. In the three ship- 
ping points the North End leads with 
259,'521 cases. 

— The Emerson Shoe Co. of Rock- 
land will gradually increase the out- 
put of their factory from 115 to 13 5 
cases per day. 

— The Fred F. Field Co. of 
Brockton have secured the services 



of Harry J. Bouvier as foreman of 
the stitching room in their "B" fac- 
tory. He was with them when the 
"B" factory was in Providence, R. 

. — O. E. Chisholm, formerly of 
Brockton, has taken a (position as 
•foreman of the (lasting room at 
the factory of F. C. Hebard Co. ill 
Hudson, Mass. He was at one time 
foreman at the factory of the Pres- 
ton B. Keith Shoe Co., and later 
with the George H. Snow Co. 



S>AN FRANCISCO A GENERAL 
MEETING PIiACE. 

Among the latest organizations to 
select $an Francisco as the meeting 
place for 1915, is the National As- 
sociation of Leather Belting Manu- 
facturers, which will come several 
thousand strong to the Pacific Coast 
djuring the year of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 

Definite action to this effect was 
had tout a few days ago, during the 
association's convention in New 
York City, and the acceptance of 
the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition Company's invitation to 
join the hosts that will travel West- 
ward in 1915, was sent officially by 
Mr. Milton H. Cook, president of 
the H. N. Cook Belting Company, 
who is vice-president of the associa- 
tion, and now in New York, and who 
presided at the meeting when the 
decision favorable to the exjposition 
company's invitation was reached. 

Trade organizations generafJly, 
and manufacturers in all lines of 
endeavor, are responding enthusias- 
tically to the invitation of the ex- 
position, both to be present ■ With 
exhibits and to participate in con- 
ventions. Display space in the main 
exhibit palaces is being taken up so 
rabidly that assurance of a full dis- 
play of the nation's manufacturing 
resources, as well as a moat selec- 
tive one, is certain. 



SHANKS of all kinds 



CHURCHILL A ALLEN, Lynn, Mass. 
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IF IT BEARS 
THIS MARK 



You Can Rely 
Upon The Quality 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Boston, : : Mass. 
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QUINOY, ILL. 

— The Morris Btos., owners of the 
new shoe factory here, are rushing 
the work to completion of the fac- 
tory and Installing the machinery as 
last as possible. Several weeks ago 
they purchased the complete equip- 
ment of Carruthers-Jonee Shoe Co. 
of St. Louis, which moved to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., early last spring, when 
they discontinued the manufacture 
of shoes. The equipment consists 
of motors, shafting, sole leather de- 
partment machinery, and quite a 
few independent non-royatty ma- 
chines, all of which are in first-class 
shape and {practically new. 

Some of the equipment and ma- 
chines have arrived and are being 
set up by experts as fast as the con- 
tractors for the building •complete 
each room. January 15th the factory 
•expects to start manufacturing shoes. 

The Morris Bros, are practical 
shoemakers and formerly operated a 
shoe factory at Mexico, Mo., for a 
number of years, but sold out sev- 
eral years ago to the Friedman- 
Shelby Shoe Co. W. J. Morris then 
was made superintendent of the fac- 
tory at that place, and F. E. Morris 
was given the tfuiperintendency of 
their factory at KirksvUle, Mo.,' both 
positions they held until Nov. 1st, 
when they resigned to engage in 
"business for themselves. They (have 
two brothers, who are identified 
with iSt. Louis shoe manufacturers. 
Their father was one of the first 
shoe .manufacturers in St. (Louis, and 
they were trained in business meth- 
ods and educated to be practitcal 
shoemakers as they grew up under 
the teachings of a practical and suc- 
cessful manufacturer of the old 
school. Not one of their acquaint- 
ances douibt but what they will be 
successful and build up a business 
that Quincy may well feel proud of. 



WOMEN SHOE WORKERS. 

More than 50,000 women now are 
employed in making shoes in shops 
of the country, and several thou- 
sands more of them are employed in 
offices in shoe factories, making 



about one-third of the total number 
of shoe workers of the country. 

A generation or two ago shoe- 
making was a man's occupation, and 
the only work done on shoes by wo- 
men was that of binding uppers. 
This was done at home, usually after 
the household duties were completed. 
Now, women workers do practically 
all of the stitching of uppers in 
factories, and are sometimes em- 
ployed in upper leather rooms to 
cut, sort and assemble pieces, and, 
in exceptional cases, they run the 
heavy machines in bottoming rooms. 
They also do much of the work in 
the inspection, final finishing and 
packing departments. 

Women are making themselves 
useful in nearly all departments of 
shoe factories, particularly in the 
newer departments. The increase 
in their num'ber in shoe' factories the 
last few years has been by a much 
greater percentage than has the in- 
crease in the number of men work- 
ers. New factory laws, like the 54- 
hour law, are making shop work 
more attractive to women, and new 
factory equipment, particularly 
those conveniences like coat rooms 
with individual lockers and rest 
rooms, are furthermore making shoe 
shops more attractive to women. 

An examination of new machines 
and manufacturing methods would 
probably show that they are de- 
signed more in regard for women 
workers than for men workers, be- 
ing so lightly built, or simply ar- 
ranged, that women can easily op- 
erate them. These and various other 
things show that the employment of 
worsen in shoemaking is raipddly in- 
creasing. — The Shoe Factory. 



Adams Cutting Dies 




Guaranteed to Cat straff ht 

Fit Patterns Perfect If 

and Stand Up Better than 
any Diea made. 



r to A. M. HOWE 

( Establish*! 1867) 

John J. Adams Worcester, Mmi 



If you are not getting patterns to suit you, 
you will probably find that your pat- 
tern maker is not using the 

Preston Power Cutting Grading 

lVlnrhind> Write us for the names of pattern 
lflULIlUlt. makers using this machine. 

A. F. PRESTON, 280 DOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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K. * S. DYE 



Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 

KENT & SMITH ft™: 






* • ^» . TUBES 

• _ • ~ DIES. PUNCHES . 
DONNELLY M/*CH. CO ♦ 



• •• 



BBOCKTQN 



Cut 
Soles 



43 N. MONTELLO ST. 
BROCKTON 



Jobbers In Manufacturers Cut Sole* 



GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 

23 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Manufacturer* and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 



PATENT 
SPECIALTIES 



•'CUNCH-ADJUSTO "-BOW 
"O.K. CLINCH" BOW 



210 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX-TOES 

Cut Shoo Supplies of 
Every Description 

National-Shoe-Flndlngs-Co. 
LYNN, MASS. 



J.E. KNOX 



J. V. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 

"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
JOSEPH E. KNOX & COMPANY, 



LYNN, MASS. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save money in the packing room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Building:, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 

S. & R. Lantern Slides 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton 9 Ma 



Ion's mrkd XA/omen' 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Mass. 



OUTpiUS or in stock footwear 
CL by advertising in Whole- 

OnOeS Bargains-^fgE^- 

1 107 Flatiron Bldg. NEW YORK CITY 



Heels and Heel 
MACHINERY 

Pieced Nail-leu HeeU 
Our Specialty. 

Campello Nail-less Heel Go. 

119 TRIBOU ST. BROCKTON. MASS 




TOP LIFTS, SHANKS 

Misses', Children's and Infants' 

SOLES 

Chapman Tap and Counter Go. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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Industrial Information. 

Notes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



NEWTON, N. H. 

Work on the OHARlrBS CLtfiF- 
FORD (new) shoe factory is toeing 
pushed quite rapidly, and the ma- 
chinery is heing installed. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

BLAKE & KENNEY is the name 
of the firm to succeed to the busi- 
ness of Bresnahan & Kelleher. The 
new firm will manufacture all turn- 
ed specialities in women's high- 
grade shoes. They occupy the first 
floor and basement of the biuilding 
at the foot of Fair street, which has 
been used by Bresnahan & Kelleher. 
It is understood that the latter firm 
will engage in the shoe jobbing bus- 
iness. Mr. Kennay was formerly su- 
perintendent of the Burley & 
Stevens factory, and later a mem- 
ber of the firm of Kenney & Brad- 
ley oi Haverhill, Maes. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 

W. E. Morris of Brockton, Mass., 
and Charles H. Rogers, who has 
been with Edgar Rogers of Rayn- 
ham, Mass., for the past four years, 
have formed a partnership to man- 
ufacture shoes in this city. They 
have leased the building on Trescott 
street, formerly oocupded by the 
Bennett Silver Co., and manufac- 
ture shoes there. Their start will 
be in a modest way, but it is ex- 
pected that its growth will be rapid. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Schedules in bankruptcy of Ar- 
thur W. Pope of Needham, Mass., 
and William M. Bnffum of Newton, 
Mass., doing bjueiness as ARTHUR 
W. POPE & CO., dealers in shoe 
manufacturers^ goods, have been 
filed. The liabilities are $344,605, 
and no assets are listed. 
IiYNN, MASS. 

McNICHOLS, CARR CO. is a new 
last manufacturing firm at 65 Wil- 
low street. T. T. McNichols and 
H. L. Carr are the members of the 
firm, and both have been in the 
last business for several years. They 
will manufacture a general line of 
lasts and will make a specialty of 
new styles in lasts for both men's . 
and women's shoes. 
ROCKLAND, MASS. 

The new wing of the HURLEY 
SHOE CO. factory is now ready 



for occupancy. The capacity of the 
enlarged plant will be 1800 pairs 
per day. They make a high grade 
of shoes, and it is expected that they 
will operate the factory at its full 
capacity the coming mim. 
JULIET, IJiLu 

It is rumored that the business 
of the BUCHANAN-LAWRENCE 
CO., manufacturers of lamb's wool 
soles and crocheted slippers, has 
been bought by BICKFORD & 
SWEET of Worcester, Mlass., and 
WILLIAM H. WILEY & SONS CO., 
of Hartford, Conn. The latter con- 
cern manufacture overgaiters, leg- 
gings and lamb wool soles, while 
Bickford & \Sweet are slipper manu- 
facturers. It is expected that this 
business will be brought to Worces- 
ter and consolidated . with the King 
street plant. 
MADISON, WIS. 

Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the HOLLER IiEATH- 
Eft CO. for $25,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Louis B. Heliler, Herman W. 
Heller and Joseph E. Vorel 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Henry J. Weller has completed 
plans for a one-story brick building 
to be built in connection with the 
leather plant of R. NATHAN on 
Frankfort street. The structure wild 
•cover an area of 45 by 80 feet. 
BINGHAM, ME. 

The plant of the AMERICAN 
SHOE FINDING COMPANY was 
Warned last Monday night. The loss, 
estimated at $100,000, was princi- 
pally on the machinery, which was 
valued at $75,000. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

The first meeting of the creditors 
of the Venor Shoe Co. was held Nov. 
26, and trustees were elected. The 
assets were shown to be about 
$121,000, of which $81,000 had 
been assigned* leaving net assets of 
about $40,000. The debts are re- 
ported to be $270,000. 
ASHJLAND, OHIO. 

The MORR SHOE MFG. CO. of 
this place has been recently incor- 
porated to engage in, the manufac- 
ture of shoes. The capital stock 
is $50,000, and the incorporator is 
given as G. M. Morr. 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH GO. 

SHEEPSKINS AMD CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES: NORWOOD and PEABODY, MASS. 
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ittCrimpingMachine 

jrimping Vamps of every description 
by the Latest Improved Method. 

In general use by the Leading 
Shoe Manufacturers throughout 
the world. 

It means less trouble in the 
lasting room. 

Specially adkpted for Crimping 
High Toed Blucher Vampi 
(Legge System). 

Forms heated by Gas or Elec- 
tricity. 

lockett crimper For further information address 



Lockett Crimping Machine Co., 



Boston or Brockton 
Massachusetts 
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From Our Western 
Correspondents. 



ST. LOUIS NOTES. 

L. G. Mauer, superintendent of 
the cutting department of the Ham- 
iton-Brown Shoe Co.'s 21st street 
factories has promoted B. A. Gar- 
land to a foremanship, and put him 
in charge of the cutting room of 
the American Lady factory. Mr, 
Garland is an expert mechanic and 
one ot the best judges of high-grade 
kid, calf and patent leather In the 
West, which makes him well qu*!* 
tied for the position tendered him. 

— The representative of Gane 
Bros. & Co. of this tcity, who spent 
a month in the East during the 
summer and attended the London 
Shoe and Leather Fair in the in- 
terest of his firm, secured the agency 
for the new Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
both in the Blast and ahroadi Among 
the most valuable is new . patent 
revolving head treeing machines, 
having four legs instead of two. This 
firm intends to secure a complete 
line of such, which are an improve- 
ment over tine royalty machines. 

—Ground was broken recently 
for several non-royalty machines. 
Co.'s factory at Union, Mb. It 13 lo- 
cated pear the Missouri, Pacific & 
Rock Island Railroads and will have 
ample switching facilities owning its 
own switch. The firm contemplates 
making a shipment every day to 
their wholesale house in St. Louis. 

The contractors have given a bond 
as a guarantee that they will com- 
plete the building in the specified 
time and according to plans and 
specifications. . 

On March 1st the firm intends-to 
begin cutting utpper leather and the 
other departments begin making 
shoes as soon as work can fcej gotten 
to them. General Manager J. T. 
Johnston said the superintendent 
and foremen had not been selected 
from the many applicants. 

— Clem Grot, foreman of the 
welt lasting room of the Black Dia- 
mond factory of the Peters Shoe Co., 
for many years, has resigned his po- 
sition. 

— The Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 
has purchased a tract of 24 acres 



near Union, Mo., on which they in- 
tend to build a cl»u»b house for their 
employes. The tratct is a beautiful 
wooded land, lays ailong the Bur- 
boise River and is ideal for recrea- 
tion purposes. 

FORT DODGE SHOE NEWB. 

— The Green-Wheeler Shoe Co. 
have installed a new machine In 
their ofllce system, to keep track 
of cost of each department. 

The Green-Wheeler Shoe Co. have 
added a new upper cutting machine, 
wOiich makes three that the company 
have in operation. 

— Mr. Oscar Leonard, of the 
Manufacturers' Supply Co. of St. 
Louis, was in town calling on the 
trade while here. He instal/led a 
new toe drier for the Green-Wheeler 
Shoe Co, 

— John Hise, formerly foreman of 
the finishing department of the 
Green-Wheeler Shoe Co., (has left 
the trade and taken a position with 
the Oat Meal Co. of Fort Dodge. 

— A. S. Richardson, formerly fore- 
man for the Belding Shoe Co., of 
Belding, Mien., is stitching room ma- 
chinist for the Green-Wheeler Shoe 
Co. 

— Mr. Smith, formerly shipping 
room foreman, has gone on the road 
for the Green-Wheeler Shoe Co. 

— Charles Eslinger has taken the 
position as foreman of the shipping 
room for the Green-Wheeler Shoe 
Co., which was left vacant by Mr. 
Smith. Air. Eslinger was shipping 
clerk under Mr. Smith. 

— Mr. John Maloy, night watch- 
man for the Green-Wheeler Shoe 
Co., is disposing of his 1913 crap 
of honey. Mr. Maloy took off about 
eight thousand pounds of honey this 
year from his yard. 
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Standard Button Fasteners 



n 



8 Cents Per IOOO 



Wo also manufacture Hand 

Button Fastens* Mmohinom, 

Hoot Proteotors, and 

other shoo finding*. 

Standard Shoe Machissry Co. 

11 Shiwffloi Street Providence, R. I- 
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THIS WEEK'S PERSONALS. 

— J. B. Keany has accepted a po- 
sition as superintendent of the sole 
leather plant of the E. G. & E. 
• Wallace factory at Rochester, N. H. 

— L. K. Kenney is now in charge 
of the treeing and packing room for 
Selz, Schwab & Co., Chicago. 

— .Frank Watson has accepted a 
position as assistant foreman of the 
stitching room at the Rice & Hutch- 
ins Main street factory in Marl- 
boro, Mass. Previous to this time 
he had been for several years with 
the John iH. Cross Co. of Lynn and 
Boston. 

— Mr. P. M. Goff, who has been 
connected with the O. B. Shoe Co. 
of Drummondville, Quebec, as sales 
manager and traveler, has conclud- 
ed 'his services with that company. 
Mr. Augusta Martineau wiM now 
have full charge of the Province of 
Quebec. 

— Robert B. Ward well, Jr., who 
for a number of years has been with 
Gale Bros., Inc., at Exeter, N. H., 
as the foreman of their {packing 
and shipping rooms, has resigned his 
position and accepted a similar po- 
sition with Charles S. Bates, Exeter, 
N. H. 

— Mrs. Jennie Bennett, after 30 
years of service in stitching rooms, 
-has retired from work and removed 
to Somerville, Mass., where she will 
make her home with her daughter. 



NEW LYNN SHOE FIRM 

The Solid Shoe Co,, Lynn, Mass., 
was recently incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000, and the follow- 
ing officers: Simon B. Butler, pres- 
ident; Lyman A. Furbish, treasurer; 
Andrew D. Leighton, clerk, and 
Stephen Berko, John H. Littlefield, 
Stephen H. Meader arid Alexander 
E. Ferguson, directors. The mem- 
bers of the firm are all practical 
shoemakers. They hare taken space 
at 94 Brookline street, Lynn, and 
will make McKay shoes for boys 
and youths. 



FROM THE PINE TREE STATE- 

— The Eaton factory at Augiusta* 
Me., is working to. the limit to fill 
its orders. On the whole, business 
is a trifle dull, but there are quite 
a few plants which, like the Eaton 
factory, are plumb full. 

— The Hawkes factory at Rich- 
mond, Me., has jfufl.t completed tak- 
ing stock, and has as yet hardly got 
under way again. 



OPEN NEW SAIiESROOM. 

Kistler, Lesh & Co. announce the 
opening of a new salesroom at 319- 
321 A street, Boston, on December 
10 The company is extending a 
general invitation to members of 
the trade to be present at the formal 
opening of the new store on Mon- 
day, Dec. 15. A buffet lunch will 
be served from 11.30 to 1.30. 



HOTEL CONTINENTAL 

41st. St. and B'way NEW YORK 

300 ROOMS 300 BATHS 

at $1.50 - $2.00 - $2.50 aad $3.00 

EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH 

Five minutes walk to forty theatres. 
Penn. and New York Central Stations. 
Most convenient location in New fork. 

Well Equipped Reeding end Writing Rooms 






41«t STREET and BROADWAY 

The CAFE BOULEVARD 

(Connected with above hotel) 

Known to good liven for almost twenty 
/ears. The dollar dinner of Hungarian Spe- 
cialties, with wine has became famous. 

A 60c. luncheon is a regular feature. The 
Cafe Boulevard also serves a 25c and 60c un- 
excelled Club Breakfast. 

A la Carte Service at alt times. 

41st STREET and BROADWAY 



Ashland Leather Co. 

ASHLAND, KY. 



Scoured Oak 
Sole Leather 

Rough Belting Butt* 

Bends, and Shoulders, 
Backs, Bellies 
and Heads. 

Tanned From Packer 
Hides, In Vate With 
Oak Bark. 



. . GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

180 No. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 

BRANCHES 
Borton— St. Loom— RochertM — Lea Aagalw 
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NEWS FROM AUBURN, ME. 

— -The so-called "Thanksgiving 
recess/' when used in connection 
with the shoe industry in Auburn, 
was honored this year, more in (he 
breach than the observance. Too 
much business — so that the some- 
time ^Friday and Saturday extension 
to the feast day was missed by our 
little army of shoe workers. While 
every factory in the city is at 
work, full time, the manufacturers 
of canvas and fabric shoes are al- 
most exceeding the speed limit. 

— The Cushman-dHollis Co., and 
the Dingley-Foss Co., our largest 
specialists in these lines, are cutting 
12,000 pairs daily. This is consid- 
ered as capacity, or very nearly so, 
yet it is expected later on as the 
various parts get into perfect work- 
ing harmony, to increase this tre- 
mendous daily output. Field Bros. 
& Gross, specializing on the "Tite 
Oke" leather line of welts, who 
are occupying two of the largest fac- 
tories in the city, and reported to be 
the greatest manufacturers of welt 
shoes in New Englantf, are also very 
brusy. 

— Wise & Cooper are having a 
nice run on their welt and McKay 
line of ladies 1 shoes in gun metal, 
kid, colored, caiLf leathers, and vel- 
vet and suede. 

— Thq Ashe, Noyes & Small Co., 
should the weather continue mild, 
expect to complete the exterior of 
their new factory by Dec. 15. 

— The Lunn & Sweet Shoe Co. 
are cutting about 3,000 pairs a dsay, 
old ladles' comfort shoes, mainly 
kid leather. 

— Each succeeding sale shows 
increased demand for the "Foss," 



"Tiffany" and "Yale" lines of men's 
high-grade welts, being made and 
distributed by the Foss, Paekard 
Co pioneer shoemakers of the city, 
and at one time one of the largest. 
These later years, their energies 
have concentrated into an endeavor 
to build better shoes and to drop 
a long miscellaneous dine of the 
lower grades. 

— The "Revelation" and kindred 
lines are finding favor, and an in- 
creasing demand. The Howard, 
Briggs & Pray Co., the manufactur- 
ers, fulfliy expect a record sale. 

— Will Bickford, Washington 
street manufacturer of camp shoes, 
sporting boots and moccasins, has 
about doubled his little business 
during the year. He says, "I'm 
about swamped with holiday or- 
ders." 

— News just reached us this 
morning, Dec. 2, of the burning of 
the American Shoe Finding plant 
at Binghanv Me. The loss was es- 
timated at $100,000. One of the 
largest industries of that little vil- 
lage, employing about 65 people, 
shoe -shanks, shoe pegs and thread 
bobbins were their principal prod- 
ucts. Three structures were de- 
stroyed o-f frame construction. They 
were a -power house, two story mill 
and storage building. 

Immense quantities of wooden 
shanks found a quick * market in 
AJuburh, at times beyond the cao<*c- 
ity of this mill. Principal users of 
this shank tell us that in view of 
a certainty of a big sale this win- 
ter, they were heavily stocked, and 
hoped there would be no delay in 
filling orders on shoes with the 
wooden shank. 



Manufactured by 



SHAWMUT MACHINERY COMPANY 

I LINCOLN BT 4 - - - .-.-_...„._.- BOSTON, MASS* 
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KEEXE (N. H.) HAPPENINGS. 

— H. W. Lane, manager of the 
Monad nock Shoe Co., of this city, 
was among the fortunate one* to 
see the Yale-Harvard football game 
a fortnight ago. 

— Supt. Frank Gale, of the Aahue- 
lot Shoe Co. of this city, is certainly 
having a run of hard luck dfutring 
1913. Not yet able to return home 
from Marlboro, Mass., where he has 
been seriously ill, his house has been 
left to the care of a Keene man. 
This caretaker left his fire in the 
furnace in such shape last Wednes- 
day morning that the water in the 
boiler became overheated, boiling 
up into the steam pipes in the dif- 
ferent rooms of the house. The 
steam was forced through the valves 
in the radiator out into the rooms 
to such a degree as to take nearly 
all the finish off the wood work and 
did a good deal of damage. A pass- 
erby, mistaking the steam for 
smoke, puililed in a fire alarm, bring- 
ing the city fire department to the 
scene. Then the trouble was soon 
remedied. No estimate of the dam- 
age has yet been given out. 

— The semi-annual inspection of 
the boilers at the Monadnock Shoe 
Co. plant in this city took place on 
Thanksgiving Day. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE FACTORY TO 
BE SOLD. 

The Pillsbury 6hoe factory of 
Derry, N. H. ; located on West 
Broadway, is to be said at public 
auction. The property has been di- 
vided into suitable lots, and that 
portion of the factory building lo- 
cated on each lot will be sold with 
the lot. This is a large factory with 
wings and extensions capable of ac- 
commodating a large force of opera- 
tives. 



DEATH OF THOMAS W. HAIili. 

Thomas W. Haill, president of the 
American Hide and Leather Com- 
pany, died at his home in New 
Canaan, Ct., Dec. 1., from heart dis- 
ease- He was 68 years old. 

Mr. Hall was born in Skaneateles, 
N. T. He went to work for $4 a 
month when he was eight years old. 
When a young man he went to the 
oil region of Pennsylvania and lo- 
cated in Oil City, where for several 
years he was a room-mate of Henry 
H. Rogers. In 1896, Mr. Hall enter- 
ed the (leather business, and when 
the American company was incorpo- 
rated in 189(9 became its president. 

Mrs. Hall, three sons and two 
daughters survive him. 



Counter 

AND- 

Box Toe 

S ki ver 



Is for automatically skiving: counters and box toes. 
It does the work in one operation. 



W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 
l-^imim, iviAaa., u. a. a, 

Murftdwtn mi tke Most CompUto Um of Counter mmd Hool Moldn* MmUmtt 

Represented byJ 

NOLLESCHE-W KKKK CO., VVEIS&EfTFEIiS ON SAALE, GERMANY. 

WRITE FOR IliliUBTRATBD BOOKLET. 
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MANUFACTURERS mod SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain very satisfactory foreman and workmen for various 
departments through this department. 
Advertisments listed under "Help Wanted" and "Position Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of 1 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 5 
cents per word for two weeks; 6 cents per word for three 
weeks; 7 cents per word for four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear in this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to insure publication* 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — An assistant foreman 
in fitting room department, in fac- 
tory making men's fine welts. One 
who is capable of handling this po- 
sition, and who can give both qual- 
ity and Quantity and able to take 
complete charge of this room in 
case the head foreman is! absent. Ad- 
dress 3502-F, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



WANTED — Foreman for the lin- 
ing and trimming department of our 
cutting room. Preferably a young 
man with a similar experience. 
Lunn & Sweet Shoe Co., Auburn, 
Maine. 



WANTED — foreman of lasting, 
making: and finishing in Western 
country factory on women's cheap 
McKays. Opportunity for right man 
to become superintendent. Give 
fullest {particulars. Address 3202-C, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on turns or welts. 
New Engfland preferred). Would con- 
sider a position as finishing room 
foreman. Address 402, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by A-l 
stitching room machinist. Thor- 
oughly experienced; thoroughly com- 
petent; all machines. References. 
Address 1005, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as stitch- 
ing room foreman on men's fine 
shoes, or would take charge of un- 
dert rimming and vamping in large 
factory. Address 1603, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



COUNTER Manufacturer with 20 
years' practical experience in mak- 
ing and selling counters, pasted and 
fibre counters, desires position as 
salesman or will * take charge of 
counter factory. Address 1410, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED— In charge 
of making or lasting room in large 
factory. Have had best of experi- 
ence in New England factories mak- 
ing women's welts and McKays. Gan 
operate and instruct operators on 
nearly all machines in making room. 
Address 1808, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as cutting 
room foreman and leather buyer by 
a man with a good insfght in cost 
figuring, and who fully understands 
his business i sober and faithful 
worker. Can, furnish good ref- 
erence. Address 805, care of Amer- 
ican (Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room on turns and Mc- 
Kays, from stock fitting to packing 
room. A-l reference. Address 606, 
care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED— Finishing 
room foreman desires position, 23 
years' experience, and 12 years as 
foreman in this department. Good 
organizer and can teach green help. 
A-l reference. Address 1004, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man; 17 years* experience; 
have thorough knowledge in all de- 
partments on welts, turns and Mc- 
Kays. Will give gilt-edge references 
from present firm I have been with 
14 years. Go anywhere in United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Europe or 
South America. Address 605, care 
of American Shoemaking. 
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POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, or charge of office, by young 
man with 17 years' experience in 
office and the practical departments 
of the factory. Has had extensive 
experience selling to jobbing trade. 
Address 1804, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED— Stitching 
room foreman wants position. First- 
class man, having had long experi- 
ence on men's, women's and boys' 
shoes. Can teach help and repair 
machines. At present employed, de- 
sires a change. Best references. Ad- 
dress 502- care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on welt work, all 
grades; thoroughly Qualified ankl 
familiar with all machines and in 
teaching help, or would consider a 
position as inspector. Beet of ref- 
erences. Address 20 6-, care of Amer- 
ican Shoemaking. 



SOLE LEATHER MAN DESIRES 
POSITION. 

SOLE LEATHER MAN desires po- 
sition. Has had long experience as 
foreman on men's and women's fine 
work. Expert on cutting, manipu- 
lating and stock fitting. Best of 
references. Address 1103, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live uip-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and setting 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
and packing room foreman, by 
young man with experience on high- 
grade women's shoes in leading 
New England factories. A-l ref- 
erence. Address 1103, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



MISMATES AND DAMAGED SHOES 
WANTED— RYAN SHOE CO., 
HANNIBAL, HO. 

— On December 10, Thomas F. 
Anderson will speak to the members 
of the Haverhill Board of Trade, 
Haverhill, Mass., on the subject of 
"Below the Equator — The Shoe 
Trade in South .America, and How 
Haverhill May Grasp It." This 
topic will appeal particularly to the 
Haverhill manufacturers, as they are 
planning to go after the business 
in this country. 

— P. Creedon & Company, Salem, 
Mass., recently sent a single ship- 
ment of 100 barrels of moulded 
counters to a customer in England. 
The firm makes 25,000 pairs of 
counters a day, and sends a large 
part of them abroad. 
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A Primer Of 

Scientific Management 



by Prank B. Gilbreth 
member of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Introductory by 
Louis D. Brandeis, Esq. 

This book, deals with 
Time .Studies, Motion 
Studies, Prevention of 
Soldiering, Rates of Com- 
pensation and all points 
of vital interest to every 
man interested in de- 
veloping efficiency in the 
factory. ... 

Price Postpaid $1.10 



DEMING & ROGERS PUB. CO. 
683 Atlantic Ave, Boston, Mats. 



" A Manual of 
Shoemaking " 

By W. H. Dooiey 



A book of industrial inform- 
ation pertaining to shoe 
manufacturing and tanning. 

Explains in simple language 
the various processes of shoe- 
making, giving technical 
names for the various parts 
of the shoe and the processes 
of production. An invaluable 
book to beginners in shoe- 
making. 

Fric* $1.50 
and Po9tagm 



American Shoemaking 



aSS Atlantic At. 



KEEP THOSE EDGES 
CLEAN 



ft 

Edge Protector 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 67 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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There is no substitute for 

Mullen's Patent 
Leather Repairer 

The ONLY reliable repairer for patent leather, 
Always Dependable. 

Why waste time and money and spoil 
your shoes by trying other methods. 



MULLEN BROTHERS 

BROCKTON, MASS. 

Western Agents : Bleloclf Mfg. Co.. 913 Locust Street,' St. Louis, Me. 

Canadian Agents: Keiffer Brothers, 96 Prince Street, Montreal 

German Agents: Wachholts & Hertz. Hamoerg 

English Agents: Gimson St Company, Leices t er, F^gt»H 



The 



.. 
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"American Shoemaking Directory" 

A list of shoe manufacturers in the United States and Canada, giving location," kind of 
shoes made, capacity, and names of superintendent and buyer. 1 3-4x6 1-& 200 pages, 

"Shoe Factory Buyers' Guide" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory Supplies, classified according to the product. 
8 1-4x6 1-4. 230 pages. Should be in the hands of every buyer in the Shoe Factory. 

"Shoe Jobbers, Wholesale Finders, and 
Department Store List" 

A Directory of ."these trades, classified according to location. 2 8-4x5 1-2. 

"Buyers' Guide for Shoe Dealers" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory supplies, classified findings dealers, classified according 
to the product. 200 pages, 3 1-4 6 1-4. 

Buyers 9 Guide for Leather Manufacturers" 

For Tanners, Curriers, Japanners, Chemists, Superintendents, Foremen, classified accord- 
ing to the product. 200 pages. 3 1-4x6 1-4. 

" Buyers' Guide for Manufacturers of Fancy 
Leather Goods" 

A list of firms selling this trade, also list of manufacturers of Fancy Leather Goods. 

PRICE OF OUK DIRECTORIES. 92.90 EACH BY MAIL POSTPAID. 
Clreoiare ntMl farther pnrtleasnm, treo om resj stent. 

ROGERS & ATWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Most. 
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RED LETTER LIST 

OF SHOE FACTORY SUPPLY HOUSES 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Faciory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



Novelty Edge Protector *- SjrjSSr*' 

PROTECT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
on your forepart edges 683 A* 1 *"** Avenue, 

by using it. Boston, Mass. 



NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

Wc are dtetrlbetore of 11* Ullewlof tecnakal books ea the Sloe, Leather, and allied trides. 5«id aa year order 

A Snort Hletory of American Shoe ma kin a; — Fred A. Gannon — $1.00. 

AFta of Tuning;, Currying; and Leather Dressing The— C. Morflt — $10.00. 

Boot and Shoo Pattern* — C. B. Hatfield — $2.50. I 

Boot and Shoe Coatlnara— L. C. Head ley— $1.00. 

Boot and Shoe Pattern Cutting; and Cl letting;— P. N. Haaluck, $0.75. 

Boot and Shoe Dealaru and Manufacture— EL J. C. Swayaland. 

Boot and Shoe Making:— J. Ek Leno— $1.00. 

Butt Tanning;— W. If. Bvana — $2.00. 

Footwear Advertising;— Wm. Boreodl— 

How to Find Manufacturing; Coata and Selling Coata — Unckleaa, $0.00. 

Home Mechanic*— G. M. Ho r kin — 

Hldea and Sklna 

Leather' Work — O. G. Lelund — $2.00. 

Leather Indnatrlea Laboratory Book — H. R, Procter— $8.00. 

Leather Worker** Manoal — H. C. Standagre— $3.50. 

Leather Manufacture— Steven*— $5.00. 

Leather Manufacture — A. Watt — $4-00. 

Leather Dreaelnjr— M. C. Lamb, F. O. S. 

Leather Trade* Chemlatry — S. R, Trotman, M. A. — 

Manufacture of Lubrlcanta, Shoe Pollahea and Leather Dreaalnna, The— 

Brunner— $3.00. 
Maaafacture of Leather. The — C. T. — $12.50. 
Modern American Tanning?— VoL I, $5.00) Vol. II, $5*00. 
Maaafacture of Leather— Bennett — $4X4). 
Maau fact ore of Boot a and Shoe*— F. Y. Goldln g $8.00. 
Maaaal of Shoemaklng^-Dooley— $1.50. 
Wow aad Complete Treat lac on The Arta of Tanning;, Currying; nnd Leather 

Dreealng; — H. Hunan ucc— $25.00. 
New Induatrlal Day, The — Wm. C. Redfield— $1.50. 
Practical Tanning— Flemmlng;— $8.00. 

Practical Trent In e on The Lenther Induatry— A. M. Villon — $10.00. 
Primer of Scientific Management — F. B. Gllbreth — $1.00. 
Staadard Pattern Catting— O. J. Ward— $1.25 
Sewing; Machine*— P. N. Haaluck. 

Selaler'a Foot and The Military Shoe— Edw. L. Munaoa — $1.50. 
Shoe and Leather Lexicon— $0.40. 

Soten title American Reference Book— Hopktfna and Bond. 
Text-book of Tanning; — H. R. Procter — $4.00, 

Teehnologry of Boot and Shoe Manufacture, The— Crepldana, $1*50 
Taaaera' aad Chemlnta' Handbook — Loula K. Levi and Karl V. Manuel— $6.00. 

AMERI0AN SHOEMAKINB PUB. CO., 212 Essox St., Boston, Mass. 
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Safco Shellac Brushes 

These trushes, made in the "Safco" waj 
with the best bristles, are found useful in man) 
ways in a shoe factory. Supplied in the follow- 
ing sizes only : 

Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8 

Our "Safco" Catalogue is well worth vour 
time to say "Send it." It will come right along. 

United Shoe Machinery Company 

Sales Department 

BOSTON MASS. 



S 



...Demand... 



BARBOUR'S 



Trad* Mark 



...Linen Threads 



••• 



Manufactured by 

BARBOUR FLAX 
SPINNING GO. 

Patenon, N. J. 



Established 

1784 



THE LINEN THREAD CO. 

96FrankHnSt.,N.Y. f*tz££**% 
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WOOD -HEEL 



1^!K^^6(^K^^^^^^K 



A strong, malleable, metal screw-clamp, particularly 
adapted for clamping wood-heels. They have been 
used for years with the best of results. 

Every factory making wood-heel shoes should be 
equipped with these clamps. 

Packed one dozen in a box. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 



Sales Department 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Positive f 



OF THE EFFICIENCY OF 



will be given you — In your own 
factory absolutely without cost. 



Ask Us For a Ten Day Free Trial 



This FREE test will settle 
for all time the matter of 
price difference between the 
FORTUNA and its imitators. 



We are Selling Agents for the United States 
for the WELL-KNOWN 



FF 



BRAND OF LINEN THREAD 



Fortuna Machine Co. 

127 DUANE STREET NEW YORK CITY 

BRANCHES 
146 Summer Street, Boston 200 N. Third Street, St. Louie 
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YOUNG & 

Grain Counters 

suit the most critical manu- 
facturers. Always uniform 
in quality. 



A trial will convince YOU it 
PAYS to buy counters of us 



Y & 



LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 

<^lmiiminm i ii i ■■ ■■■■■■■■■ ■■■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■■■■■r RFggfTff^iTfgi^ 



i 



IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAE 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 

123 7 

MACHINES m USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



United Shoe Machinery Company ; 

EYELETTING DEPAttTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON. ' 



4m 
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Rapid Hand Method Folding Machine 

MODEL B 



~ This machine reduces the cost of folding, improves the' quality and 
'maintains the original lines of patterns. 

It folds Blutcher and Button Oxfords all the way arbund after ^los- 
ing. The only machine that wHl meet all folding conditions satisfac- 
torily, practically and economically without additional expense for 
dies or attachments. Constant duplicate orders testify to our claims. 
Installed on trial and sold outright on its merit. 
For further particulars address to 

P. R. GLASS CO., 205 Lincoln Street, Boston, Ma 



"VICTOR" ELEXIBLE 

(Trade Mark Rtfc. U. 1. Pal. Off.) 

"ANTISEPTIC INNERSOLING 



I 



(Trade Mark Ref.) 

Has actually convinced shoe manufacturers 
that it is as durable as the best of leather. 

For all grades of McKay shoes, including 
the heaviest. 

Send for sample of our 

SPECIAL DOUBLING 

which enables you to use up all your light 
leather insoles. 

We make a specialty *f single, double and 
three-ply Buckram and Canvases. 

Write for Prices and Samples 

FRANK W. WHITCHER COMPANY 

MANUTACTURCKS 

BOSTON and CHICAGO, - U. S. A. 
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C Thousands of Dollars 
of Shoes Returned with 
Cracked or Peeled Tips 

—That's the experience of manufac- 
turers who have tried new methods of 
patent leather repairing. These manufacturers 
are now insisting on getting the old reliable — 

MULLEN REPAIRERS 

for all their work. 

DON'T GET CAUGHT with experiments but stick to 
Mullen's Repairers and they will never stick you. 



ULLKN BR 

Pioneer M*mrfectarer» of Leather Repairer* 



BROCKTON, MASS. 



Ross Edge Setter 



Has no competitor. 
Is the acknowledged 

SUPERIOR OF ALL OTHERS. 

Generally used by 
the~««* 

Up-to-date Manufacturers 

in this country and 
Europe, Write for 
prices and particulars. 

The Ross Moycr Mfe. Co. 

CINCINNATI. O. 

634-638 Sycamore St 

UQ A CHICAGO. ILL. 
• O. A. 3M0 La Salle St. 

BOSTON, MASS, 
205 Lincoln Street. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 
14X8 Olive ft 
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You Will Have a Profitable and 

Successful Season 

If You Use 

B&R 
RUBBER SOLES 



The stock in B 4 B Rubber Soles and Heels is 
tough and firm, and yet it won't crack or break 
away— it simply can't — real rubber prevents that. 
It sews like leather. 

Toughness gives service, that is satisfaction. 

Complete variety of shapes and styles makes 
it possible to fit perfectly any kind of a shoe. 
It is not necessary to trim half the sole away or 
go up a size, thus spoiling the looks of the shoe. 

This means both economy and appearance. 

A range of grades for all grades of shoes. 

REMEMBER THIS: We have the capacity to 
deliver when you need them in the rush season. 
Added equipment gives us a daily capacity of 
18,000 pairs. 

B&R Robber Heels and Soles 

Equal Profit and Success if put on your shoes. 
Profit, because of greatest service; Success, be. 
cause they do what you expect of them, and more. 

Send for one of our latest catalogues. 



The B & R Rubber 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, 



MASS. 
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ALPHA 
WOOD-HEEL NAILS 



This is a sharp pointed, flat headed, small-wire nail especially 
designed for attaching wood heels, either by hand or by machine. 

An easy straight driving nail due to the needle point. 

Burying or driving through is eliminated by the flat head. 

Splitting of the wood heels is reduced to a minimum by the 
small wire of this nail. 

We stock the 6-8 size only (this being the length generally 
used), other lengths special and made to order. 

Packed approximately 5 lbs. in a carton, 12 boxes in a case, 
when furnished from our Branches. If desired in 100 lb. kegs 
(bulk), shipped only/ o. b. mill. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston, ... Mass. 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 



AJtfEIUQA*?' SHOEMAKING is \ 
an Illustrated weekly mag&fciiTe 
of indiustrl&l^ life and thlhgm 
practical In the world ^of shoemak- 
ing;. dealing: w.ithv its' mechanics, 
n>ethods, systems, its technical feat- 
ures and historical facts — a record " 
of the doings in the field of operat- 
ing shoemaking — a forum of opin- 
ion and discussion for shoe manu- 
facturers, super! n tender ts, foremen, 
students, and those ' interest e8 , frn. f 
the shoemaker's art and tils fie^d of 
operations. 

^TT SUBSCRIPTION JPRIQE— *2.D0 a - 
Wl year, postpaid, in the - United' • 

jj States, Canada, Mexico, Cub as 
Hawaiian and Philippine Isilands. 
To England and Australia, 12s» 
6d. Germany, 13m., France, 16f., 
or the equivalent of these sums 



to any country ip , the*. Postal 
Onion. When subscribers have oc- 
c$sk>n tp ehange ttitelr po»t office 
address' they are requested to 
give old as well -as new address. 
Single copies, 5 ,cent3. American 
Shoemaiking has subscribers in all 
the leading shoe centres of the 
world. 

REMITTANCES should be made 
In N$w -York \ox Boston Ex- 

-chan&e. by' rtiohey orders, ex- 
press or registered letters. Foreign 
remittances should ber made by In- 
ternational Po&taJ Orders. Address 
all letters u«d make a'U orders pay- 
able to name of the publication, 
for which they are intended. Letters 
of a business or editorial naiture 
should not be addressed to indi- 
viduals but in the name of t.he 
paper for' which they are intended. 



AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBUSH1NO CO. 

683 Atlantic Avenue, 212 Essex Street, BOSTON RUPERT B., ROGERS, Manager 

ASSOCIATE STAFF: ; 

FREDERICK E. ATWOOD, Adv. M K r. R, W. DOW, Subscription Dept. j 

Kment J. Wrlffht, 108 Abluarton Avenue Northampton, England. 
JOHS RAXTIL, European A«;t , OberriiHel. Bel Frankfort A. M., Germany 

WM. H. EL SUM, AuNtrallnn A Kent Melbourne. Australia. 
LAUCHLEX & CO.. Philadelphia A gtn.. 030-040 Real Estate Trust Bids;., ; 
Cor. Broad and Chestnut St*., Philadelphia, Pa. <' 
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Tbe Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



— for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




Tbe Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Haverhill, Mamchiutttt, U. S. A. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHOE FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

Published Every Saturday in the Essex Building, 683 Atlantic Ave., and 212 Essex 

St., Boston, U. S. A. $2.00 per Year, Foreign, $3.00 ; Sample Copy 5 cents 

Conducted by RUPERT B. ROGERS. 

Entered at the Boston Postofflce as 2nd Class Mall Matter. 



VOLUME XL1X. 



DECEMBER 13, 1913 



NUMBER 11 



EXPORTING. 



Our leather merchants and 
manufacturers of shoe products 
and supplies are neglecting an 
opportunity for export trade. 
Practically none of them are in- 
terested in sending out their 
goods on the same terms of cred- 
it that they extend to shoe man- 
ufacturers in their own country. 
They demand cash on bill of lad- 
ing on all shipments. 

We have in the past few 
months received several letters 
similar to the one which we 
quote herewith, written by en- 
tirely responsible houses, but 
which create no interest among 
our merchants because the terms 
of payment suggested are not 
cash. 

Messrs. Rogers & Atwood, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 

"We should consider it a favor 
if you could kindly get us into 
communication with one or two 
good leather manufacturers, who 
would be agreeable to let, us have 
their sole agency for Egypt and 
the Near East, where we have 
been established for the last fif- 
teen years. 

We might mention that there is 
a large quantity of boots and 
and other leather goods manufac- 
tured there, and we are in a po- 
sition to do a first-class business. 

It would be necessary to ex- 
tend credit of 60 or 90 days, date 



of arrival of goods, but we can 
assure you there would be no 
risk, as we only deal with first- 
class people. 

Thanking you in anticipation, 
We are, dear sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 



Many of our merchants who 
express themselves fearful of 
competition from other nations 
maintain an inflexible attitude 
when the question of credit is 
considered and are, we believe, 
too prone to believe that the 
merchants of other countries are 
not quite as responsible as those 
of our own and, therefore, de- 
mand terms of settlement which 
they could not exact of their cus- 
tomers nearer home. 

While this is a matter which 
every merchant must himself reg- 
ulate, those taking this stand 
should hardly blame any loss of 
trade to their competitors in 
other lands who are willing to 
accept conditions that they them- 
selves will not accept. 

Speaking with an Australian 
shoe manufacturer this week, he 
informed us that English shoes 
were beating the American in the 
Australian market, mainly be- 
cause our manufacturers do not 
take the trouble to cater to the 
taste and demands of the Aus- 
tralian people. 

Business men in all civilized 
countries are on the average hon- 
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eat and honorable, and because 
the merchant happens to speak 
another tongue or live at a con- 
siderable distance from our own 
shores, he should not be regarded 
as unworthy of credit on the 
same terms that it is extended to 
others. 

The fact that there is such a 
great opportunity for the exten- 
sion of business is, without doubt, 
the real reason why so little con- 
sideration is given to export busi- 
ness unless placed on the terms 
laid down by the seller. We can, 
however, hardly expect to ex- 
tend our business as rapidly as 
if we were prepared to more 
nearly meet the ideas of buyers 
albroad, especially where mer- 
chants in competing countries are 
ready and eager to do so. 



SHOE AND LEATHER FAIR. 

The Seventh National Shoe and 
Leather Fair is announced to be 
held at Boston in Mechanics' 
Building, during the week of July 
8 to 15, 1914, and will, like its 
predecessors, be conducted un- 
der the management of the Jacob- 
sen Publishing Company. 

The success of previous exhib- 
its is the best indication of what 
may be expected of the coming 
fair, although we believe that 
the fair idea is a growing one 
and, at the coming exhibition, 
•will be by far the most success- 
ful of any yet held. 

With the hearty co-operation of 
the great shoe and leather indus- 
try, there is no reason why there 
should not be, in the United 
States, the biggest and best shoe 
and leather fair in the world. 
We hope and believe that all 
shoe and leather men will help to 
make the 1914 gathering a rec- 
ord breaker, both in number of 
exhibits, attendance and in the 
sale of merchandise consummat- 
ed during the week. We believe 
that it is too often the case that 
the exhibitors measure the value 
of the week's effort by the num- 
ber and value of sales made and 
do not give sufficient credit to the 
unusual opportunity to advertise 
their products and familiarize 
possible customers with the de- 
tails of what thev have to offer. 



Primarily the objects of the 
fair are to exhibit goods rather 
than to consummate sales, but 
that it is entirely possible to ac- 
complish both publicity and the 
taking of orders has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of exhibitors at previous 
fairs. 



LEATHER MEN AGAINSY - 
FAKES. 

The action of the Patent and 
Enameled Leather Manufactur- 
ers' Association in calling for the 
proper branding of leather to 
prevent deception is a step in the 
right direction. 

It was proposed by the Associ- 
ation, at a recent meeting, to 
make it compulsory to place on 
all leather products marks desig- 
nating the quality of the leather, 
to discriminate between genuine 
whole side leather and so-called 
"split leather" of greatly in- 
ferior grade. 

The association even went so 
far as to advocate the enforce- 
ment of federal law prohibiting 
misrepresentation of imitations; as 
genuine leather and prosecution 
of those found guilty. 

American Shoemaking has long 
advocated the regulation of mis- 
representation in the sale of both 
leather and shoes by national law 
if necessary. It is, however, a 
splendid tribute to the leather 
men that they are proposing to 
regulate this matter themselves 
and have gone on record in con- 
vention in favor of the proposed 
marking of their product to pre- 
vent deception. 

This step ought to make it 
easier for shoe manufacturers to 
take similar action and see that 
the improper branding of shoes 
for the purpose of deception is 
stopped. It is far better for the 
Association of Shoe Manufactur- 
ers to take such action than for 
the matter to be regulated by na- 
tional law. The proper regulation 
of the matter by manufacturers 
themselves will, without- doubt, 
prevent radical legislation on the 
subject which might be undesir- 
able in its provisions. 
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(Continued From Last Issue.) 
Manufacturing Expense. 

Manufacturing expense in- 
cludes belting, oil, buckets, 
brooms and things of like nature. 
These have to be taken in bulk at 
the end of the ,year and divided 
up pro rata, unless they are es- 
timated from the records of the 
previous year, which can be done 
satisfactorily if enough margin is 
allowed for increased factory op- 
oration, etc. All cost accounting 
systems are similar, no matter 
what the product is or how simple 
or complex its manufacture. The 
only difference is in the applica- 
tion of its; principles, or we might 
say the absence of application, 
since it is sorely neglected 
in some factories. 

It is a good thing to know what 
the average cost of a product is, 
but the average cost is by no 
means accurate. There are cer- 
tain shoes in a factory that are 
made at a fairly good profit, 
while others are figured close) and 
the profits of the factory depend 
upon the ones that are manufac- 
tured with the greatest profit. If 
the average should be calculated 
upon by the nuknber of pairs 
while the shoes that were figured 
close were being made, the aver- 
age would not be correct. 



A serious mistake is made in 
devising a cost accounting sys- 
tem that estimates on averages. 
Each sample number should be 
taken individually. It is a good 
thing to know what the average 
is. Every firm should know this, 
but it is by no means accurate. 

Some cost accounting systems 
require keeping a weekly report 
of labor cost, and at the end of 
the week these costs are divided 
by the number of pairs of shoes, 
and so the cost of production is 
calculated. This is wrong. The 
only true way is to figure shoes 
individually, adding the general 
expense and room expense to 
each individual shoe as it passes 
through the room. That is, fig- 
ure the cost of production, add- 
ing thei cost of labor, findings and 
general expense on each case as 
it passes each machine. 

The cost of production gives 
wide range for discussion. To 
take it up in each of its branches 
and factors of each branch and 
show their relation to each other 
would make a volume in itself, 
but the writer has neither trme 
nor taste to burden the readers 
of this journal with anything ex- 
cept brief, concrete facts that can 
easily be adapted to, their present 
needs, and, therefore, will not 
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worry theim with a long discussion 
under the heading of "harden, 
Productive and Non-Productive 
Labor, etc." 

In this series of articles, the 
duties of executives and the 
workings of the office have been 
fully explained, and the dissect- 
ing and classification of Product- 
ive, Non-Productive Labor, Bur- 
den, Upkeep, Manufacturing Ex- 
pense, Overhead Charge (light 
and power) and General Expense 
will be left to the bookkeeper 
aiid superintendent for classifica- 
tion, whom the writer presumes 
will be competent and able if 
they use for a guide the methods 
and systems that have been fully 
explained in the previous ar- 
ticles and the ones that are to 
follow. 

Some factories figure the cost 
of production on the percentage 
basis, claiming that a $1.50 shoe 
should not be made to bear the 
same manufacturing expense as a 
$3.00 shoe. The firm that calcu- 
lates shoes from a percentage 
basis is by no means getting at 
the exact cost. Whether a shoe 
costing $1.50 should bear the bur- 
den of a shoe that is costing $3.00, 
depends upon the system in which 
the shoe is carried through the 
factory. It is easy enough to 
divide this burden and place it 
where it belongs by taking each 
sample number and figuring it 
separately on a cost sheet. 

Another thing that is radically 
wrong is to base the cost figures 
on a given' output, for that is 
nothing more or less than guess- 
ing and taking a chance, that is 
by no means accurate. 

(To be Continued.) 



AN IDEA WORTH CONSID- 
ERATION. 

A big New Hampshire factory 
is making a big saving on the 
cost of its round belting, and at 
the same time, is getting greater 
efficiency in the fitting room and 
saving on the labor of its belt 
fixers. 

The machinist at this factory, 
who is also the engineer, went 
into the leather market and 
bought quite a large quantity of 
chrome-tanned leather in rem- 



nants and strips. This was then 
cnt into/ sinaJl: strips as* wide as 
the diameter of the round belt 
used, thus giving a small square 
belt instead of a round one. 

This square belt draws into 
the groove in the pulley harder 
than a round strip will do, and 
offers considerable more friction 
and pull. 

The belt cost was by this meth- 
od divided by eight- — that is, one 
cent bought as much belting as 
eight cents buys of the belt 
maker. 

But this is not all of the story; 
— the length of the principal 
belts in the fitting room was as- 
certained and many strips were 
cut just the right length. Boles 
were punched in each end of these 
belt strips, and a hook set in one 
end. Then an extra belt was 
hung up near.each machine. 

When a belt hook broke, the 
man simply put on the new belt 
and hung up the broken one. 

About twice a day a man went 
around and mended all these 
belts or put in new hooks, and, 
hy this simple method, saved the 
wages of one belt fixer in this 
big room. 

TEMPERING McKAY INSOLES. 

Experience on the part of the 
best operators has shown that the 
McKay insole must never be wet 
and even the counter that is too 
wet will show poor results in the 
lasting and heeling operation. 
Wet insoles result in a lacking of 
uniformity in McKay sewing. A 
great many superintendents un- 
derstand the) unsatisfactory work- 
ings of wet McKay insoles, but 
while they refrain from wetting 
the insoles, they soak the outer 
soles so that when the two are 
put together the insoles absorb 
the moisture and poor results are 
again obtained. 

The general run of insoles to- 
day used in McKay work are of 
an inferior grade and they must 
be protected from wetting and 
from contact with water in wear. 
To accomplish this, toe felt fillers 
are used quite frequently by man- 
ufacturers of McKay shoes. These 
not only stick to the sole, but 
they act as a water repellant. 
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Unit System of Lasting. 

American Shoemaking First to Describe this 

Method ♦ 

Where live men are working in a team, it is abso- 
lutely true that no more work can be gotten through 
that team than the slowest man can do. 

In other words, the output of a five-handed team 
depends week in and week out, throughout the year, 
upon the sflow man. 



Some years ago, a reporter of 
the Red Book visited a large fac- 
tory in the West, and wrote up 
a description of their lasting 
room lay-out. This was the first 
unit system of its particular kind 
ever originated in the United 
States, and was certainly! the first 
description ever offered to shoe 
factory readers. As usual, the 
Red Book was some years ahead 
of the game. Within a year, how- 
ever, many shoe manufacturers 
have been copying from this ar- 
ticle, as originally published, un- 
til today several of the most ad- 
vanced in New England have ar- 
ranged their machinery and la- 
bor in the lasting* room according 
to the unit system mentioned. 
Our reporter has had riumberless 
inquiries in. the past few months, 
as to the merits of this system 
in the factory where it was first 
adopted, and has had the oppor- 
tunity of studying its advan- 
tages in factories which have re- 
cently put it into practice, and 
we can truthfully say that there 
are many advantages to be de- 
rived from this kind of a lay-out. 

Where five men are working in 
a team, it is absolutely true that 
no more work can be gotten 
through that team than the slow- 
est man can do. In other words, 
the output of a five-handed team 
depends week in and week out 
throughout the year, upon the 
slow man, the sick man, or the 
drunk, In the team. 

Now knowing human nature. 
as all you foremen do, you will 
realize that when one of your op- 
eratives comes in some morning 
with a big head, a bad cold, or a 
grouch, and feels like talking or 
lying down more than he feels 
like working, that he is holding 



back not only the output of his 
own machine, but that of all 
three machines in the team, and 
that of five men as well. If, how- 
ever, your assemblers, each one 
of them assembles a case and puts 
it on a rack before the puiler- 
over starts to pull the case; if one 
of these assemblers is sick,- the 
others can work a little harder 
to keep the work up, or a new 
assembler can be put on at short 
notice and the regular flow of 
work maintained. If each pull- 
ing over machine operator takes 
a case of work upon a rack and 
operates it before the nigger- 
head operator begins to last the 
case, he is holding no • one back, 
if he is sick. In this case as in 
the other, the other operators, all 
of whom work by the piece, And 
all of whom are anxious to earn 
all they can, will naturally ab- 
sorb any surplus which the in- 
disposal of one creates. The same 
is true regarding lasting machine 
operators. And in case that any 
one of these parts does get be- 
hind, an extra operator can be 
put on for a short time to catch 
the work up. 

Where ordinary box toe gum 
is used, assemblers- should not as- 
semble ahead more than can be 
lasted out in a short time, since 
the boxes are liable to get too 
dry if they set too long before be- 
ing lasted. Some manufacturers 
are now using a gum which en- 
ables them to overcome this diffi- 
culty, as the shoes can be carried 
over night and the toes softened 
by steaming in the morning.. 

If our readers will take the 
pains to look up the back issues 
of the American Shoemaking, and 
turn back to the article as orig- 
inally written, they will find that 
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in this factory, presided over by 
a remarkably brainy man, there 
was another saving described,; 
which was almost as great as the 
saving effected by the introduc- 
tion of the unit system, andi that 
was the saving effected in the box 
toe gum by their method of using 
it. While probably many manu- 
facturers in New England could 
not adopt this system of gum- 
ming box toe pieces, simply be- 
cause we are in the habit here 
{ of stitching our box toes into the 
upper, yet the Western gentle- 
man's system was productive of 
so much saving and made so su- 
perior a box that it may be worth 
while to read the article over 
aga r n at the expense of some 
time in looking it up. 

LIMITED NUMBER OF STYLES 

FOR WOMEN'S FOOTWEAR 

PROPOSED. 

Boot and shoe manufacturers 
of Cincinnati and other shoe cen- 
ters, are expressing much in- 
terest in a movement among lead- 
ing shoe manufacturers of the 
country to limit the seasonal out- 
put of many new and striking 
novelties and styles. This in ef- 
fect is, or means, a standardiza- 
tion of shoe styles. The object 
of this movement is to cut down 
the expense of shoe manufactur- 
ers in the designing of styles and 
in addition of new lasts each sea- 
son. These new lasts and styles 
have the effect upon the shoe 
trade of creating an uncertainty 
as to what particular style of 
shoe will sell each season. The 
shoe merchant is naturally in a 
quandary from season to season 
as to what style of shoe in wo- 
men's footwear would sell or, 
putting it the other way, what 
style of shoe the women will de- 
mand. 

The method of putting this 
movement into operation will call 
for a committee representing the 
various manufacturers, and this 
committee will decide upon the 
number and character of the 
styles in women's footwear that 
will be placed in the sample lines 
of the manufacturers who support 
the movement and which will be 
made and sold to the trade for 
the season that the selection is 



made for by the Styles Commit- 
tee. 
i j Country, Was Canvassed. 

This effort to standardize 
styles of footwear originated in 
New York City during last Aug- 
ust. Individuals interested in 
the shoe trade made a special 
trip, occupying four weeks, 
studying the trend of stvles 
throughout the country and seek- 
ing to learn also what grades 
and types of footwear are sell- 
ing during the winter season. 
The trip included 24 important 
retail shoe selling centres as far 
West at Denver and as far South 
as New Orleans and as far North 
as Detroit, including St. Louis. 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver. 
Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Milwaukee Chicago, Meraph : 8, 
Little Rock, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Atlanta, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Columbus Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burg and Harrisburg. 

This committee also sought to 
obtain in a concrete form infor- 
mation as to the demand and 
styles as seen by prominent re- 
tailers for the spring season. 
Representative shoe merchants in 
the cities mentioned above were 
called upon and liberal time taken 
for going over the situation. 

It is interesting to note that 
this movement is a renewal of a 
like effort of the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers' Associ- 
ation when it held its meeting in 
New York City three of four 
years ago. The movement at 
that time fell through due to the 
feeling on the part of shoe manu- 
facturers, many of whom were 
members of the National Associ- 
ation, that the success of the shoe 
manufacturing industry today 
depends upon the number and 
large variety of styles brought 
forth each season by the shoe 
manufacturers. 

Movement Not Popular. 

"William S. McKenzie, president 
and general manager of the Hel- 
ming-McKenzie Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company, was asked for 
an opinion on this proposal of 
shoe manufacturers for a stand- 
ardization of shoe styles. He said: 
"The better class of merchants 
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do not welcome a standardiza- 
tion of styles. Since style has 
become such an important factor 
in women's footwear, it behooves 
the live shoe merchant to get 
more individuality into his 
shoes and show more original ef- 
fects in footwear than his com- 
petitors, which he could not^ do 
if a few well-defined styles were 
adopted. 

"You cannot set the style for 
the people. Women have ideas 
entirely of their own, and if the 
manufacturers and retailers did 
get together and outline certain 
styles the chances are the dealers 
would find themselves with a 
stock of mighty good shoes, 
while their customers would be 
demanding something entirely 
different. The type of dresses, 
together with the general trend 
of fashion, entirely regulate shoe 
styles, and the live merchant who 
is onto his job, studies these 
things and has his shoes built to 
conform with prevailing condi- 
tions. 

Local Preferences Differ. 

"Another big factor is that 
styles vary in different sections 
of the country. That class of 
footwear which sells in one state 
may not sell in another. There- 
fore, it is up to the manufacturer 
to make every style or type of 
footwear that is desirable or de- 
manded by shoe styles in each 
section. 

"The shoe merchant naturally 
selects those styles most suitable 
for his locality. The ^ve shoe 
manufacturer naturally caters to 
the demands of his customers and 
wishes to sell them what they 
want. Of one thing you can be 
sure, and that is that better 
grades of shoes are selling this 
season than last, and this tend- 
ency will continue from season to 
season. 

"All these conditions the act- 
ive, growing shoe manufacturer 
not only wants to meet, but must 
meet if he is to stay in the game. 
I am quite sure that it will be the 
concensus of opinion among the 
shoe manufacturers that a stand- 
ardization of styles of footwear, 
will not in practice work to the 
benefit of the business today." 



CUTTING AT LYNN. 

Some of the Conditions Cutters 

Are Trying to Change. 

There are about 1500 shoe cut- 
ters in Lynn, Mass. Practically 
all of them work on a pieces price 
basis. Nearly all of them cut 
by hand. The use of clicking ma- 
chines in Lynn cutting rboms is 
limited. Patterns of shoes change 
so often that manufacturers must 
stick to the comparatively inex- 
pensive paper patterns. They 
could not afford to make fre- 
quent changes in the expensive 
cutting dies. If shoe styles are 
ever standardized, and manufac- 
turers run on the same style sea- 
son after season, the use of click- 
ing machines and cutting dies 
will be rapidly increased in Lynn, 
and many hand cutters will be 
displaced. But the hand cutters 
are not presently worried by 
such a possibility. In men's shoes, 
styles may be standardized. But 
the prospect in the women's trade 
is for a further multiplication of 
shoe styles, and an increase in 
the number of patterns. 

Patterns in Lynn are fitted veory 
accurately to the lasts, and sev- 
eral pairs of shoes are made up, 
and the fit of the patterns is test- 
ed. The pattern maker super- 
vises the tests. So there's mighty 
little chance for the cutter, or 
the lasters either, to complain 
that the patterns are wrong. 

Leather for cutters is now 
bought by Lynn manufacturers 
mostly in small quantities. Leath- 
er salesmen visit the factories 
once or twice a week, and book 
orders for delivery of leather 
weekly. Occasionally, large lota 
of leather are contracted for* 
But the bulk of the business is 
on small orders, frequently re- 
peated. The leather is sorted by 
the leather buyer, or by the fore- 
man of the cutting room. It is 
graded according to the needs 
of the firm. Then it is laid out 
according to the tags. The tags 
show just how many feet of leath- 
er each order calls for. After 
the lots of leather are made up, 
they are sent among the cutters. 
Then comes the test of the cut- 
ter's skill. If he promptly gets 
out the number of pairs of shoes 
from his lot of leather that the 
tags call for, well and good. If 
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he doesn't, the foreman promptly 
investigates. If the cutter ap- 
pears to be cutting below the 
mark, the foreman is apt to lay 
him off. To' a lay-off, the cutters 
object most vigorously. In fact, 
the cutters of Lynn are now mak- 
ing plans to challenge the right 
of a foreman to lay off a cutter 
for cutting below the mark. They 
insist that the cutter has a right 
to a hearing. He may not be to 
blame. The stock is apt to run 
poor, especially in these days 
when leather is bought at the 
lowest price, and is very closely 
sorted, and the tannages and the 
finishes are ofteo changing. 

One of the most important 
changes in the leather supply of 
Lynn cutting rooms is the use of 
new kinds of leather, such as sub- 
stitutes for calf, and also the use 
of fabrics. The cutters complain 
that the substitutes are " stuffed," 
and that it is difficult to cut them. 
Consequently, they purpose to 
ask for an increase in wages. The 
cutters also demand that fabrics 
be given out evenly among the 
cutters, not to the favorites. 

The cutters in Lynn are pretty 
strongly organized, and they have 
several times demonstrated their 
power. They* forced the eight 
hour day in the cutting rooms. 
They also compelled manufactur- 
ers to keep on all the cutters as 
long as there were any shoes to 
be cut, and that put an end to 
the old practice of laying 
off the poorer cutters and keep- 
ing on the best ones. 

The rising prices of leather, the 
increase in labor costs, and the 
necessity of very careful cutting, 
combined with the demand for 
many new styles in shoes, makes 
the cutting room problem among 
the most seriousi in the Lynn shoe 
manufacturing industry. 

A TURN WELT SHOE. 

American Shoemaking: — 

I have read several articles in 
your journal on turn shoes. The 
writer calls attention to the fact 
that the turn shoe is the only 
flexible shoe on the market, and 
the reason that they are not 
worn more by women on the 
street is that pebbles hurt the 
feet, owing to the sole being too 
light. I wish to say that there 



is a turn welt shoe that can be 
repaired, that is to say, when 
the soles are worn through an- 
other sole can be tapped on by 
sewing or nailing the same as a 
welt or McKay shoe can be re- 
paired as desired. This turn welt 
shoe process is patented, and I 
understand is for sale. 

If I am rightly informed, a 
gentleman by the name of A. 
Beards, 887 St. John PL, Brook- 
lyn,* N. Y., is agent for the sale 
of the patent. The construction 
of the shoe is just the thing for 
children's, misses' and women's 
shoes. Manufacturers of turn 
shoes would do well to in- 
vestigate the matter, as the turn 
shoe is more in demand than ever 
and will be more in the future, 
owing to the shoes being flexible 
and easy on the feet. The writer 
has seen shoes that have been 
now made by th's process, also 
several shoes that have been re- 
paired and have stood the test 
verv well. 

Yours, OBSERVER. 



LASTING ELIMINATED. 

When the effort is made to 
manufacture shoes for men and 
women without pulling on the 
edge of the upper, a great mis- 
take is made. It is not sufficient 
that the upper be simply set on 
the last, as shoes thus made, quick- 
ly lose their shape when worn, 
even though they may have all 
the appearance of perfect lasting 
when they are first made. 

If shoes were made only to look 
at, all would be well, but shoes 
which must be worn in hard ser 
vice and still hold their shape 
should have the stretch taken out 
of the leather in the laisting op- 
eration. 



A BLEACH THAT CAN BE 
POLISHED. 

A new bleach for hemlock, oak 
or Union leather, which not only 
bleaches the leather, making it 
in pure white or imitation of 
oak, but can also be polished, is 
a new product in use in some 
Brockton (Mass.) factories. The 
preparation is applied cold and 
the polish is secured by the ap- 
plication of ordinary polishing 
wax and friction with a power 
brush. 
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■ An Efficiency Lesson. 

Extract From General Crozier's Report Showing 

How the. Taylor System Works at 

Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal. 

There has been introduced a system of rewarding 
the foremen by premiums which Increase with the 
proportion of their subordinates who ' are working 
oiipon premium jobs. 

The foremen are stimulated to assign as many 
men as possible to jobs on which they can increase * 
their pay in this way. 



(Continued From Last Issue.) 
Typical Premiums Earned. 
"The commanding officer of 
the Watertown Arsenal makes a 
report each month of the premi- 
ums earned by the employes of 
that establishment. The report 
for May, 1913, shows that the 
premiums earned in that month 
ranged from practically nothing 
to $31.02, which was made by a 
man whose day rate was $3.52, 
whose total day rate pay was 
$95.04, and whose premium there- 
fore increased his pay by 35.38 
per cent. , It is the object of the 
management to have as many men 
as possible working under the 
premium system, and effort is 
made to enable each workman to 
increase his premiums to the full- 
est extent. There has been intro- 
duced a system of rewarding the 
foremen, by premiums which in- 
crease with the proportion of 
their subordinates who are work- 
ing upon premium jobs and with 
the amount of premiums which 
they earn. So that the foremen 
are stimulated to assign as many 
men as possible to jobs on which 
they can increase their pay in 
this way, and to help each one of 
them to the greatest possible in- 
crease. On account of the limit- 
ed number of time-study men, 
and on account of the nature of 
the work, it is not possible to 
give all of the men premium jobs. 
The report for May shows that, 
in the foundry, during that 
month, thirteen molders out of 
thirteen had such jobs; in the 
machine shop, 130 machinists out 
of 166, and twenty-six machinists' 
helpers out of seventy; among 
the laborers, twenty- two out of 



forty-five have such jobs; and 
in the carpenter shop, five car- 
penters out of fourteen worked 
on premium jobs. The percent- 
age in extra compensation earn- 
.ed by the men on premium jobs, 
while so working, on an average,, 
was, in the foundry, 25.24 per 
cent; in the machine shop, 24.69» 
per cent by machinists and by 
machinists' helpers, 28.97 per 
cent; by laborers, 24.06 per cent; 
by teamsters, 26.35 per cent; by 
blacksmiths, 39.39 per cent; by 
blacksmiths' helpers, 39.39 per 
cent; and by carpenters, 61.6 per 
cent. In the foundry 66.95 per 
cent of the entire working tim& 
of the whole number of employes 
of the class who worked on pre- 
mium jobs at all was spent on 
that class of jobs. For the ma- 
chine shop these figures were 
45.65 per cent; for the machinists' 
helpers, 12.83 per cent; for tie 
laborers, 12.71 per cent; for the 
teamsters, 26.35 per cent; for the 
blacksmiths and blacksmiths' 
helpers, 8.81 per cent; and for 
the carpenters, 5.38 per cent. It 
will be seen that there is still 
much room for including more 
employes in the number earning 
premiums, and constant efforts 
are being made in this direction. 
The average premium in the 
month of May, of all the men 
earning premiums, was $8.96, 
which was earned by 210 men 
out of about 600. 

"The extracts from my annual 
reports show that great economy 
of manufacture, asf well as benefit 
to the workmen, arises from the 
employment of both general parts 
of the ' Taylor System.' It has 
been estimated, from analysis of 
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a large number of jobs, that the 
increase of output, due to time- 
study and premium payment, in 
a given time, is about 200 per 
cent. The analysis was of thirty- 
nine different jobs, of which rec- 
ords were on hand of the time 
required to do them, both on the 
day-rate and on the premium sys- 
tem. In four of the cases the 
jobs, under the two systems, had 
been done by the same men, and 
the records showed that the time 
required by these men, under day 
work, ranged from one and a half 
to three and a half timesi the time 
in which they did the same jobs 
under the premium system, with 
an average of 2.78 times. 

No Serious Danger of Over- 
Exertion. 

"Perhaps something can be 
said on both sides of the question 
of stimulation by high rewards. 
There are in all walks of life 
men who wear themselves out in 
their efforts at great accomplish- 
ment, and there are more such in 
a new country where the rewards 
are greater than in old countries 
where the more settled conditions 
impose narrower limitations upon 
what may be accomplished by 
strenuous and intelligent effort. 
It is not easy to set a point at 
which stimulation by high re- 
ward should cease. The * Taylor 
System* does not attempt to 
settle the question. But, with 
the limitation of hours of labor 
in the Government service, it 
does not seem to be likely tnat 
workmen will be stimulated to 
efforts injurious to their health 
by rewards so great that they can 
not refrain from over-exerting 
themselves in order to secure 
them. 

"The question remains to be 
answered how the process at the 
Watertown Arsenal differs in 
kind from the class known as 
'Speeding-Up,' or ' Sweat Shop,' 
or ' Slave-Driving' processes, so- 
called, I take it that the essential 
difference lies in the character of 
the stimulation which is applied 
to increase the output. In the 
reprehensible methods the output 
of a very rapid workman is taken 
as the standard, and the rate set 
is such that this output must be 



reached in order to make or- 
dinary wages. The task and the 
compensation are so fixed that, 
unless the employe puts himself 
under a great strain all the time, 
he is either discharged or fails to 
earn a living wage. In other 
words, the highest possible out- 
put is demanded for what is, at 
best, no more than the current 
rate of wages. The * Taylor Sys- 
tem/ on the contrary, demands 
the ordinary output only at the 
current rate of wages, and, as 
practiced at the Watertown Ar- 
senal, neither affects nor threat- 
ens any reduction of the wages in 
vogue before the introduction of 
the system. The increased out- 
put is accompanied by an in- 
crease, and a very substantial in- 
crease, in the pay. And no rate 
is set which requires heart-break- 
ing exertion, or exertion of a 
character which is not agreeable, 
in order to increase the wage 
theretofore received. The man- 
agement spends a great deal of 
money and a great deal of effort 
in finding out the best way to do 
a piece of work. It then offers 
the workmen an inducement to 
meet this by giving them the 
benefit of the time and money 
spent, in the way of information 
as to the best way to proceed, in 
order to enable them to make 
higher earnings. No discharges 
have taken place at the Water- 
town Arsenal because of failure 
to accomplish work in the time 
set; and no reduction of pay of 
any class of the employes has 
been put into effect since the in- 
troduction of the 'Taylor Sys- 
tem/ " 



MERCHANDISING OF LEATH- 
ER AND SUPPLIES. 

There never was a time when 
the merchandising of leather and 
supplies was as important as it 
is today. Shoe manufacturers have 
become more and more mer- 
chants. Their factory systems 
have become standardized to a 
large extent, the same machines 
and the same methods being used 
in many shops. So they have 
more time to give to the buying 
and the selling of goods. In fact, 
the success of a good many shoe 
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firms is dependent today, not up- 
on their factory systems, but up- 
on their skill in buying leather 
and supplies and their ability to 
sell their manufactured product. 

In the leather, shoe stock, last 
and pattern and supplies trade, 
the importance of merchandiping 
has similarly increased. The man- 
ufacturers of these goods, to be 
successful, must not only make 
their goods right, but they must 
sell them right. They must pro- 
vide them to the shoe manufac- 
turers when they want them, and 
in the way they want them, and 
at prices mutually satisfactory. 
Even the best of white buck leath- 
er is a drug on the market after 
the season for white buck leather 
is over, a high toe last is as fire- 
wood to the shoe manufacturer 
who is making recede toe shoes, 
and the finest barrel of blacking 
that ever was made is of no val- 
ue to the shoe manufacturer who 
has made and shipped his shoes. 

It is the task of the merchan- 
dising man to learn what the shoe 
manufacturer will want, and to 
anticipate his demands. He must 
visit them, usually as a salesman, 
and get information of the styles 
they are to make, and of the sup- 
plies they- will want. Further- 
more, he must provide these sup- 
plies at prices mutually satisfac- 
tory, meeting the limit of ' the 
buyer, and at the same time get- 
ting a sufficiently high price to 
secure a profit for the manufac- 
turer. 

The merchandising of leather, 
lasts and patterns and supplies 
for the shoe trade has become es- 
pecially important in these days 
of many changes in styles apd 
prices. The firms that have given 
the most attention to the mer- 
chandising of their product have, 
generally speaking, got the best 
returns from their business. 



WHEN IS A TIP STRAIGHT? 

This is a simple question that 
brings forth a great variety of 
answers. Very few shoemakers 
have an exact idea of what consti- 
tutes a straight tip. The writer 
lasted a shoe with the tip seam 
set at an angle to correspond 
with the swing of the last from 



the ball to the toe. The shoe was 
approved by the shoe manufactur- 
er as a well lasted shoe with a 
perfectly straight tip and was 
shown to the other lasters in the 
factories as an example to follow. 
But the lasters could not see a 
straight tip as set on that shoe; 
the foreman himself kept repeat- 
ing that he preferred a " straight 
tip" — "That is exactly what is a 
straight tip," said the manufac- 
turer. They all looked puzzled 
as they examined this shoe, and 
all kept to the old idea that a 
straight tip is one lasted to a 
line drawn from ojie side of the 
last to the other without regard 
to the swing of the last.' 

A good rule to follow is the 
one that takes in consideration 
the swing of the last at the fore- 
part — namely, from ball to ball. 
It is surprising to see so many 
fine shoes with crooked tips 
when the above rule is consider- 
ed. A tip is straight when set to 
correspond with the swing of the 
last. 



REVOLVING TABLES FOB 
HANDLING SHOES. 

Two kinds of revolving tables 
are seen in shoe shops. One re- 
volves over and over, like a cart 
wheel. The other turns in a 
horizontal circle, like a wheel of 
fortune. 

The first kind of a table has six 
or more shelves, which are at- 
tached to it by swivels, just as the 
baskets were attached to the 
Ferris wheel. If the table has 
six shelves, then each one-sixth 
of a revolution of the table brings 
to the operator a new shelf. 
Hence an operator may have six 
shelves of shoes right ready for 
immediate use, without leaving 
his seat. 

A familiar illustration of the 
second style revolving table may 
be seen in the Miller treeing ma- 
chine, whose six arms turn round 
and round, and with each turn 
present a new piece of work to 
the operator. 

In one large factory, which the 
writer recently visited, both styles 
of these tables are used. Appar- 
ently, they save workers a great 
deal of time. 
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THE "GEM" INSOLE. 
A Criticism. 

Editor American Shoemaking, 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir : 

In your issue of October 25th, on 
Page 178, appeared an unsigned ar- 
ticle entitled "Making Gem Insoles," 
which (purported to give a brief his- 
tory of the evolution of the Gem 
insole through all the -different meth- 
ods of manufacture that have been 
brought out since the Gem insole 
was introduced. The article starts 
off in the first three paragraphs by 
making a general argument for the 
excellence of the Gem insole, with 
which we have no quarrel. 

In paragraph four, it is stated 
that it became evident that a cioth 
coated with a rubber compound 
would give better results than the 
application of the rubber cement 
to both insole and canvas, but that 
It was found that the ruibber coated 
deth had to be soaked in hot water 
to gem properly; and in the next 
paragraph it was stated that the 
soaking of the cloth in hot water in- 
terfered with the sticking of the 
canvas. Then the article went on to 
describe four methods of making the 
gem Insole. First, the old cement 
process, accompanied with slowness, 
waste and danger, and said to fcave 
been abandoned by nearly all manu- 
facturers. Second, in the language 
of the article, "the so-called Dry 
Method. In this a coated piece of 
doth is run over dry heat, which 
renders it sticky. The harshness of 
the cloth, due to the perfectly dry 
heat, renders this method very slow 
and impractical. In order to suc- 
cessfully make a gem, the cloth 
must have a degree of flexibility, 
particularly in the bending arauaid 
the sharp angles of the lip. So 
much difficulty arose here that pro- 
gressive manufacturers were com- 
pelled to abandon the Dry Method." 

The article then goes on to de- 
scribe, as the third method, the 
"Wet Method," where the coated 
canvas is soaked in hot water, con- 
demning it because the coating may 
fail to stick, or that the canvas may 
be too wet. Next, the marvelous 
invention of the age is announced as 
the fourth, and alleged only sujc- 
cessful method, called the Dry 
Vapor Method, in which the coated 
side of the canvas is said to be sub- 
jected to the action of "dry steam 
vapor." Now, if dryness is a desir- 
able feature, what is the matter with 
the "Dry Method," which the ar- 
ticle condemned, and if dryness is 
desirable, why talk about "dry steam 
vapor"? Is steam dry? The article 
then says "The dry canvas is then 
gemmed." How inconsistent this 
statement is with the other state- 
ment that dry canvas is impractic- 
able and has been abandoned. In 
the two closing paragraphs the name 
of the concern is given, together 



with the statement that they can save 
ten per cent over any other method. 
The article appears to have been 
written from start to finish for the 
purpose of promoting the safle of the 
products of the company named in 
the article, and condemning all 
other methods. 

As we are engaged in furnishing 
coated gem canvas and machines 
for handling the same, to shoe man- 
ufacturers, and as our process is 
generally known as the Dry Meth- 
od, and was undoubtedly the one 
referred to in the article and con- 
demned, we must naturally take ex- 
ceptions to the appearance of such 
an article. 

With reference to the statement 
that "progressive manufacturers 
were compelled to abandon the Dry 
Method," we would say that this 
statement would be very Interesting 
if true, but it is not true. We have 
on our books, as satisfied customers, 
many of the largest and considered 
among the most progressive shoe 
manufacturers in the United 1 IStates. 
Many of them were former users 
of the so-called Dry Va^ror process, 
and, so far as we know and believe, 
they have no idea of returning to 
the discarded method, which, by the 
way, is ndt new. 

We <believe that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why we have been able 
to secure and hold so many custom- 
ers for our goods is because our 
canvas is noted for strong adhesive 
qualities. The coating we use is es- 
pecially designed to be not only ex- 
tremely adhesive, but extremely flex- 
ible under heat. We again call at- 
tention to the fact that, in the 
article referred to, it is intimated 
that there is more or less trouble 
in making wet coated canvas stick. 
Possibly the trouble may be equally 
as much in the adhesive coating as 
in the wetting. At all events, our 
customers are not experiencing such 
troubles. We aim to furnish a bet- 
ter quality of coated gem canvas, 
both in the fabric and in the ad- 
hesive coating. We are obliged to 
ask more per yard because of the 
quality of the goods, but our cus- 
tomers seem to be satisfied to pay 
for the quality and thus insure 
themselves against some of the 
troubles that they have formerly 
experienced. 

Among the concerns using our 
goods are the W. H. McBlwain Shoe 
Co., International Shoe Co., Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe Co., Endicott-John- 
son Co., Brown Shoe Co., and many 
other shoe manufacturing concerns 
throughout the country. The ar- 
ticle we criticise would have its 
readers believe that all such con- 
cerns have been "compelled to aban- 
don the Dry Method)." The purpose 
of the article probably is too trans- 
parent to be effective in any degree. 
Those concerns using our goods are 
not likely to be influenced by preju- 
diced statements in the reading 
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columns, but still we feel obliged 
to enter our protest against the 
publication of such a partisan ar- 
ticle, especially when the state- 
ments therein contained have prac- 
tically no foundation in fact, and 
we trust that you will give this let- 
ter the same degree of publicity 
that you gave to the article that 
made a direct attack upon our goods 
and our business, and that stated in 
direct language that our customers 
have been compelled to abandon 
our methods. 

Yours respectfully, 
WALPOLE SHOE SUPPLY CO. 
B. F. Chamberlain, 

Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 



NATIONAL CONVENTION TO BE 
HELD IN NEW YORK. 

To the members of the National 
Boo* and Shoe Manufactur- 
ers' Association. 
You will please take notice that 
the annual convention of our associ- 
ation will be held at the Hotefl Aston 
New York Oity, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 14,fch, 1914/ 10 a. m. 

This convention will mark the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in the shoe 
manufacturing industry, and our 
meeting cannot but be helpful in 
interchange of experience and 
thoughts, as bearing upon free trade 
In shoes. 

I, therefore, hojpe for a large at- 
tendance at this convention, and 
trust that evry member will make 
a special effort to be present or 
represented thereat. 

Joint Conference Meeting 
The J'oint Conference Commit- 
tees of the NationaO Shoe Retailers' 
Association and our own, will con- 
vene at the Hotel Astor, Monday, 
Jaiuuary 12th, at 10 a. m. I have 
no -doubt that all members will be 
welcome, although not members of 
the committee. 

Executive Committee 
The executive committee of our 
association will meet at the Hotel 
Astor, Tuesday, January 13th, at 
10 a. m. 

Topics. 
We wouJd greatly, appreciate the 
suggestions of topics members be- 
lieve should be considered and act- 
ed upon by our convention. In or- 
der that they may be put into form, 
communicate same to our secretary 
by early mall. 

The annual dinner following the 
convention Wednesday evening, will 
be held at the Hotel Astor. The 
guests of the association are: Bishop 
Wm. A. Quayle, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Hon. J. Adam Bede, Pine City, 
Mini!., and Hon. Wm. H. McElroy, 
New York City. 

We hope that the annual dlinner 
will be a fitting climax to the stren- 
uous labors of convention week. 
Very truly yours, 
A. S. KREIDER, Pres. 
SOL WILE, Sec'y. 




Uluplex 




Duplex 
Bottom 
Polish 

produces a brilliant polish, 
that will not dull down by 
keeping. 

THE REASON is found 
in the fact that it is made of 
highest grade materials, un- 
der a formula that has been 
tried out under all sorts of 
conditions. 

Duplex 
Bottom 
Polish 

is warranted not to air slack 
or fade and wHl not fly from 
the brush. . 

Duplex No. 60 EDGE 
BLACKING is a two set 

blacking that is giving satis- 
faction where others have 
failed. If your edges are not 
looking well try DUPLEX 
— It* bound to please. 



DUPLEX BLAGKIN6 CO. 

1 5 Perkins Street 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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SHOE AND LEATHER PAIR. 
The Seventh to he Held Next July. 

Trie Seventh National Shoe and 
Leather Market-Fair will be held 
in Mechanics' Building, Boston, for 
one week — July 8 to 15, 1914. It 
will, as msual, be under the man- 
agement of its original promoters 
and managers, the Jacobsen Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of 
"Hide and Leather," of Boston and 
Chicago. 

The six previous Shoe and Leather 
Fairs were highly successful. The 
Fair was omitted during the present 
year, 1913, in deference to a senti- 
ment in the trade that the omission 
of one year would be appreciated by 
the trade at large, due to ipending 
tariff changes and the general con-' 
servatism in business. 

In proof of the popularity of the 
Shoe and Leather Market-Fairs in 
America, abofut sixty per cent of the 
exhibitors in the last Market-Fair, 
in Boston, have already asked for 
space in the Fair to be held next 
July. Other exhibitors state they are 
willing to again take space. It is 
understood that a large number of 
manufacturers of shoes, leather and 
of machinery and materiaJe for mak- 
ing shoes and leather, who have 
not participated in preivous fairs, 
are now asking for floor plans, with 
the intention of taking space and 
showing goods. 

The omission of the National Shoe 
and Leather Market-Fair in 1913 
will be compensated by the largest 
and most successflui fair in 1914 that 
has ever been held. 



SHORTER HOURS IN TEXAS. 

Laws limiting the hours of labor 
of women and children have been 
enacted in several States besides 
Massachusetts. Texas, for instance, 
has a law much like that of Massa- 
chusetts. It limits the hours of 
labor of women to 10 each day. It 
provides that no woman shall work 
more than 54 hours in each week. 
As a consequence of this new law, 
the leading storekeepers of large 
cities of Texas, such as San An- 
tonio, Houston and Dallas, are clos- 
ing their stores at 6 o'clock every 
evening in the week, including Sat- 
urdays. Saturday night shopping 
has come to an end. The clerks 
have Saturday night for themselves. 



INCREASE IN LASTING PRICES. 

The Lasters* Union of Lynn has 
diemanded of Lynn manufacturers 
an increase of approximately one- 
half cent a pair on lasting shoes 
over combination lasts, and on up- 
and-down work. The claim for an 
advance is based on a decision of 
an arbitration board, which award- 
ed lasters in the Watson »Shoe Co., 
an advance of about one-half a cent 
a pair for lasting shoes on combina- 
tion lasts, and on up-and-down 
work. 



KEEP THOSE EDGES 
CLEAN 



Edge Protector 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 67 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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Doings at Lynchburg, Va. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Mr. Geo. H. Gifford, manager 
of the Philadelphia office of the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., arrived 
in town on Monday, Dec. 1, and 
spent a few days on a business trip 
to the factories in town. He is on 
his way to other shoe centres in the 
Sduth. He makes a trip down this 
way every little while to see how 
things are progressing in our Hill 
City. 

— Mr. J. M. Archamfbault, a spe- 
cial agent from the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the United Shoe Machinery 
Co., came with Mr. Gifford and wild 
spend a week looking over the ma- 
chinery in the factory in town. 

— Mr. E. E. (Smith, cutting room 
foreman of the West End factory, 
has rented a larger house on Park 
avenue. The one in which he form- 
erly lived has no furnace in it, 
and Eldon said he wanted to have 
steam heat this winter. 

— Mr. Herbert Allen, packing room 
foreman of the West End factory, 
bought himself a (live turkey last 
week. Bert said he is going to 
keep it until Christmas and have a 
fresh turkey for dinner. 

— Mr. Irwin -Rathbun, foreman of 
the stitching room of the West End 
factory of the Craddock-Terry Co., 
has been on the sick list for a few 
weeks. We are glad to see that he 
is able to get oMt of doors again, 
although not strong enough to come 
into the factory as yet. We all hojpe 
ho will be back with us soon. 

— The cutting room of the Smith- 
Briscoe Shoe Co. closed down for 
two days the first part of this week, 
to take account of stock. 

— Mr. John V. Powers, superin- 
tendent of the Smith-Briscoe Shoe 
Co., accompanied by Mr. P. N. Smith, 
president of the firm, left Dec. 3 
for Boston on a business trip. They 
will look over the new styles and 
do some buying. They will also 
stop at Philadelphia amd New YoTk 
and make a short stay at each place. 

— Mr. John H. Varney, Jr., who 
was assistant foreman in the mak- 
ing room at the West End factory of 
the Craddock-Terry Co., and later 
with a firm in Hagerstown, Md., has 



gone to Columbus, Ohio, to enlist 
in the army. He will join the cav- 
alry after he has had his month of 
training that they give before send- 
ing the new recruits away. 

— The West End factory of the 
Craddock-Terry Co. have their sam- 
ples under way and wiU have the 
most of them cut very soon. The 
foremen are going to try and send 
out the best lot of samples this 
year they have ever made. The Jeff- 
erson street and South End factories 
have their samples under way also. 
They all are going to try hard to 
beat the other for the year. 

— Mr. P. S. Smith, foreman! of the 
finishing room of the West End fac- 
tory, had a party of friends at his 
home on Tuesday evening, Dec. 2. 
They brought -with them two young 
men that are vaudeville actors, and 
the evening was enjoyed with music 
by them and some very fancy danc- 
ing. Mrs. Smith served hot cocoa 
and cake, and Fred came in with 
the cigars after they had eaten 
their fill. 



ARMY BOOTS IN AUSTRALIA. 

"Teddy bears," as boots of the 
Australian militia are slangily call- 
ed, are to be discarded for a new 
style in footwear, according to a 
recent report from" the island con- 
tinent. A new kind of boot has 
been designed to take their place. 
The "Teddy bears" were made with 
wool on the outside. The new 
boots will have wool on the inside. 
The leather of the boots will be 
stuffed with "fat liquor," at the 
rate of one pound to every 18 feet 
of leather. That should make them 
d/uirable and waterproof, but also 
rather heavy for a long march. 

The new boots will have brass 
pegs in their soles, so that 
soldiers wearing them will not slip 
when marching. There will also 
be brass screws in the bottoms, to 
hold the soles to the uppers. The 
boots will be made over a straight 
last, and will have soft *oes, like a 
pair of comfort shoes. If the quar- 
termaster general of Australia ap- 
proves of the new style i*i footwear, 
the boots will be issued at onco. 



Eureka Pink Folding Cement 

It sold F. O. B. your city — on a money back basis, because 
we have absolute confidence in its quality. 25 years experience 
back of every gallon. 

THE BEST FOR OILY STOCK— GET A SAMPLE 
AT OUR EXPENSE. 



EUREKA 
CEMENT CO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South Shot-* Supplies 
Co..8Gommorci«l Wf.. 
Brockton, Mass. 
N«w EtUpH Agency 
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SHARP 



BEVEL 




CURVE 






This illustration show* 
exact 






-A 



%*idihs in which they 
are made. 



These blades are made from steel of the 
highest quality, and are guaranteed in every 
respect. 

PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF ONE 
DOZEN. 

Carried in Stock at all our Branch Offices. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON MASS. 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them, 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

Following is a list of the patents 
issued during the ouirrent week, fur* 
ther Information regarding which 
may be had through application to 
the office of American Shoamaking: 

Last — No. 1,080,521, to «arrie A. 
Ballard. 

Finishing Machine — No. 1,080,- 
207, to iFrederiok M. Furber. 

Machine for Operating on Heels — 
No. 1,0*0,150, to Herbert W. Ken- 
way. 

Skiving Machine — ^o. 1,080,171, 
to Simon G. Ross and Frank B. 
Freeman. 

Machine for Rounding Soles — No. 
1,080,1191, to William C. Baxter. 

End Lasting Mechanism — No. 1,- 
089,235, to Arthur L>. Russell. 

Heel Breasting Machine — No. 1,- 
086,376, to Ralph C. Simmons. 

iSewlng Machine — No. 1,080,343, 
to George S. Httl. 

Button Feeding Mechanism for 
Bar Button Attaching Machines — 
No. 1,079,967, to Franklin R. White. 

Lasting Machine — No. 1,079,930, 
to Matthias Brock. 

Button and Staple Feeding Mech- 
anism for Button Attaching Ma- 
chines — No. 1,079,968, to Franklin 
R. White. 

Skiving Machine — No. 1,080,227, 
to Harry Lyon. 

Button Hole iFinishing Machine 
— No. 1,080,341, to George S. Hill. 

Sewing Machine — No. 1,080,342, 
to George S. Hill. 



LEATHER SKIVING MACHINE. 
No. 1,079,462. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Alexander M. Alexander on an in- 
vention which relates to leather 
skiving machines, and more particu- 
larly to machines adapted to skive 
the edges of upper leather or leath- 
er of a similar character. 

The object of the invention is to 
simplify and improve the construc- 
tion and arrangement of various 
parts of a machine of this type 
whereby its operation is rendered 
more certain and reliable, and 
whereby the various adjustments 
requisite for enabling the machine 
to operate properly in doing various 



classes of work may be readily and 
iconveniently effected. 

To these ends the invention con- 
templates the provision in a ma- 
chine provided with a cylindrical 
knife and a feed roll arranged with- 
in the knife to oo-operate with a 
presser foot without the knife in 
presenting and feeding the material 
to the knife, of novel and improved 
means for varying the action of the 
knife upon the material in accord- 
ance with the character of the work 
.being performed; the provision of 
novel and improved mechanism for 
so supporting the feed roll that it 



may automatically accommodate it- 
self to variations in the position of 
the presser foot or variations in the 
thickness of the material being act- 
ed uipon; the provision of novel and 
improved means for supporting and 
adjusting the grinder disk by which 
the cylindrical knife is sharpened ; 
the provision of novel and improved 
means for adjusting the knife lon- 
gitudinally to bring it into proper 
relation to the feed roll and presser 
foot and for firmily retaining the 
knife in adjusted position; and the 
provision of novel and improved 
means for removing long strips of 
skiving from the interior of the 
skiving knife. 



LOW CUT SHOE ATTACHMENT- 
No. 1,079,835. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Walter Emery Bunker on an inven- 
tion whidh relates to "plumps" or 
low-cut shoes, and it is a design of 
the invention to provide an attach- 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH GO. 

SHEEPSKINS AMD CABRETTA8 

TANNERIES: NORWOOD and PEABODY, MASS. 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

•6 Liucolu Street 12-14 Sprue* Street 180 West Lake Street 14th and Locust Streets 
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ment to prevent the Bhoe from 
spreading or gaping In the move- 
ments of walking. «. -: ' 

It is also a design of the inven- 
tion to provide a stiff ener to serve 
the indicated purpose, applicable to 
the vamp of a shoe and extending 
rear war iJ >u .around the shoe opening 
toward the back, but leaving the 




curved back portion of the upper 
unstiffenedi and in normal condition, 
whereby the provision of the stiffen- 
er will not result in discomfort at 
the back of the heel of the wearer. 
The invention furthermore has 
for its design to provide a stiff ener 
attachment that may be readily ap- 
plied to any low-cut shoe. 



LAST. 
No. 1,080,521. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Harrie A. BaAlard on an invention 
which relates to a last comprising 
a forepart and heel-part adapted to 
slide with relation to each other 
so that the last may be shortened 
and readily removed from a shoe 
without stretching the same. The 
forepart and heel-part of a (last, 
formed in this manner, are usually 
connected by a connecting member, 
and are (provided with means for 
locking the two parts in their nor- 




mal position, said means being 
adapted to be retracted for the pur- 
pose of unlocking the two parts to 
permit relative movement thereof. 

The objects of the present inven- 
tion are to reduce the cost of man- 
ufacture of such a last as much as 
possible, and at the same time to 
provide a connecting member and 
locking device having sufficient 
strength and rigidity to withstand 
the strains imposed upon the last 
during the manufacture of a shoe. 

The invention is embodied in a 
connecting member embedded in the 
forepart and heel-part which are 
slotted to receive the connecting 
member and which consists of two 
or more plates arranged face to face 
and formed with a recess adapted 
to -contain the locking member of a 



plurality of plates, the expense ot 
providing a recess for the locking 
member- may be kept ai a relatively 
low point by cutting out a portion 
of one of the plates prior to assem- 
bling the plates. In this way, the 
plate which lies next to the (pfote 
which is out out, constitutes a seat 
for the locking member. The most 
convenient • and cheapest form of 
locking member to be used with; this 
form ot connection may be formed 
of sheet metal equal in thickness ,to 
the plate so cut and is therefore 
adapted to be flush or in other 
words, to lie in the same plane as 
the recessed plate. 

The meet simple manner of ap- 
plying the connecting member form- 
ed in the foregoing manner is to 
affix it to one of the last parts and 
to form it with one or more slots 
adapted to receive transverse pins 
carried by tJhe other last whereby 
sliding relation is completed be- 
tween the latter part and the con- 
necting member. The locking mem- 
ber carried by the connecting mem- 
ber may ibe provided with shoulders 
or otherwise formed so as to engage 
and co-operate with the sliding pins 
and look the sliding part against 
movement relatively to the connect- 
ing member. 



MACHINE FOR MAKING INSOLES. 
No. 1,079,010. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Albert C. Oppenheimer on an inven- 
tion which has for its object to pro- 
vide a Upturning machine embody- 
ing certain improvements and refine- 



ments, whereby a simplified struc- 
ture results and the desired se- 
quence of operations is performed 
in a felicitous manner. 

A further object is to provide an 
imiproved and novel lip-turning ma- 
chine capable of making a double 
lip. 



Small damage was done to 
factory of the Martin KeHey 
Holten Street, Salem, Mass., 
week. The blaze started in a 
of waste paper, shoe patterns 
other loose material, but was quick- 
ly checked by the use of the auto- 
matic sprinklers, the chief damage 
being done by water. 
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Breezes From Auburn, Me. 



(By Our Special Correspondent) 



— John Shepard, superintendent 
of the Dingley J Foss Co., returned 
last Thursday from South Royalton, 
Vt., where, with Mrs. Shepard, * he 
attended the golden wedding cele- 
bration of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. Shepard. 

—Office employes of the Lunn &, 
Sweet Shoe Co. wiW give a damcdng 
party at Ridgely Hall, Lewiston, 
on the evening of Dec. 31. It has 
always been the policy of this com- 
pany, semi-annually, to entertain 
all of their field representatives; 
usually it has taken the entire week 
to stage and tllispo&e of the varied 
entertainments. It is in anticipa- 
tion of their attendance at this time 
the affair has been slatedi In their 
honor, varied special features are 
being prepared. 

— Auburn shoe men are running 
around in a state of partial bewil- 
derment as they learned of the dis- 
charge of A. W. Shaw of Freeport, 
it being so unexpected. Comments 
thereon, as overheard by our corre- 
spo indent, in some cases would be 
unfit for publication. In others, 
that the law has been fully satisfied. 

Miss Mildred Shaw, the only 
member of the family at present in 
Freeport, has stated that the pardon 
came as a surprise to the entire 
family, and so unexpectedly, that it 
was impossible to make any plane. 
Mrs. Shaw and Miss Carrie Shaw are 
thought to 'be in Pawtucket, R. 1., 
as guests of a married daughter in 
that city. 

— The Freeport factory of (Porter 
& Co. is not very busy this week 
on) account of stock-taking season. A 
new sidewallk is being built in front 
of the factory, which is a muioh 
needed improvement. 

— Auburn Association of Superin- 
tendents and Foremen he lid their 
usual weekly meeting at their rooms 
Friday evening of (last week. The 
attendance was gratifying, and the 
principal business was the nomina- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year 
as follows : President, Milliard Ly- 



seth; vice-president, Geo. Stetson; 
secretary, 'Herbert Loving; treasur- 
er, John Currie ; trustees, Chas. Han- 
cock, iFVed L. Briggs, and George 
Seavey. 

A committee of one from each 
factory is to be appointed to ar- 
range for an anniversary Shoe and 
Leather Association ball. Details 
wiKL be sen£ American Shoemaking 
when arranged., 

Mr. R. W. Dow, the world-wide 
field worker for the "Red Book," 
was an honored guest of the even- 
ing. He is an old ifriend of the 
association, and through courtesy, 
the little Red Book, has been on 
file at the rooms. His remarks were 
entertaining and instructive, and we 
trust may be fruitful. 

— The only serious accident con- 
nected with the construction of the 
new Ashe, Noyes & Small (factory, 
happened Friday of last week at 
the noon hour. Through a misun- 
derstanding of signals, a heavy 
freight elevator, four stories from 
the ground, was released from its 
clutch, and its four human occujpants 
dropped', like a plum mi t through 
space. I. A. Wing of Portland, anld 
J. H. Brown of Foster avenue, 
were the most seriously injured and 
were carried to C. M. G. Hospital. 
Henry Rankin received a fractiujred 
Heg, Percy Briggs, shock and sprain- 
ed feet, both being removed to their 
homes nearby. 

— -Miss Rebecca Dyer, aged 50, of 
217 Main street, Auburn, was 
knocked down bv two young ruffians 
and robbedi of her hand J bag and its 
contents. Miss Dyer is a well- 
known shoe factory worker and an 
employer of the Ashe, Notyes & Small 
Co. 

— Mr. Raymond, the Cushman- 
Hollis Co.'s genial fitting room fore- 
man, holds the world's record. He is 
the only man to date who can fit up- 
pers five days ahead of the cutting 
room. Fitting uppers before they 
are out might phase some foremen, 
but not him. 
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Thm Finest Pearl and Ivory 

SHOE BUTTONS 

PULLING SEVENTY POUNDS 
Manufactured by 

LESSER BROTHERS 

2004-2010 FIRST AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

Tel. Haifa* 3540 
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UNIT SYSTEM 
OF LASTIN8 

it contantly growing in favor for 
both McKay and welt work. The 
use of our Champion Shellac Box 
Toe Gum makes possible 

A CLEAN 8AIN 
OF 10 PER CENT 

for the output of your lasting-room* 
Other manufacturers are getting 
the benefit of this increased effi- 
ciency and 

IF YOU WANT PROOF 

we can give it to you and refer you 
to some of the largest manufactur- 
ers in the United States who have 
thought it worth while to look into 
our claims. They are now working 

THEIR ASSEMBLERS 
AND PULLERS-OVER 

right up to quitting-time by using 
our 

CHAMPION SHELLAC 
WATERPROOF 
BOX TOE SUM 

in connection with the toe steamer. 

PROVE IT YOURSELF 

by drdering 5 gallons of this Cham- 
pion Box Toe Gum. We will bill it 
to you. Use what you please. If 
you can't see the SAVING return 
what is left with our bill and we 
will both be satisfied. 

THE UNION BLACKING CO.. Inc. 
LYNN, MASS., U.S.A. 

AGENTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN 



LIVINGSTON & DOUGHTY, LTD. 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— Lost Saturday evening, at his 
home in Brockton, relatives, friends 
and associates in the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. plant met John S. Clapp 
to help him celebrate his seventy- 
sixth birthday. John J. Daly of 
HoW>rook, foreman of the No. 1 
gang room, on behalf of his fellow 
foremen, presented Mr. Glapp with 
an elegant couch. He responded in 
a fitting way and referred to Mr. 
Daly as the mayor of Holbrook, 
a Utile bestowed on him by hie 
shopmates on account of his activity 
in the politics of the town, being 
chairman of the school board. John 
J. Wilde, on behalf of the Superin- 
tendents' and Foremen's Association, 
of which Mr. Clapp is an honored 
and active memlber, presented him a 
handsome clock. One of his sons, 
on behalf of the other sons and 
daughters, gave him a fine gold 
signet ring. Mr. Clapp is a native 
of Randolph, but came to Brockton, 
then No. Bridgewater, forty-seven 
years ago. For a short time, he 
manufactured shoes, but later went 
to work for Mitchell & Millett. He 
was at one time superintendent for 
D. W. Field. He has been superin- 
tendent of factories in Haverhill, 
Pittsfield and No. Adams. Seven 
years ago he went to work for the 
Douglas Co. 

— In the recent municipal elec- 
tion in Brockton, the two shoemak- 
er candidates, Charles .F. Penney, on 
the Progressive ticket, and Joseph 
W. Kelly, on the socialist ticket, 
were defeated by ex-Mayor Howard. 
The former received 1843 votes and 
the latter 532 votes. 

— The L. Q. White Shoe Co. has 
increased its capital stock $100,- 
000. 

— Elmer J. Bliss of the Regal 
Shoe Co. of Whitman, has been elect- 
ed a member of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

— Charles T. Laird, foreman at 
the Laird-Prior Co. in Brockton, 
was elected (president of the Brock- 
ton Aerie of Eagles, at the annuafl 
election of officers last Tuesday even- 
ing. 

— 'Arthur B. Butman, formerly of 
Brockton, who for the past six 
years has been special agent of the 
United States Government in the de- 
partment of commerce for the in- 
vestigation of the conditions of the 
shoe trade in different countries of 
the world, was given a complimen- 
tary luncheon at Young's Hotel, 
Boston, last Wednesday afternoon. 
He was the special guest of New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion. He spoke about his travels in 
foreign countries and conditions 



that he found in the shoe .industry 
wherever he traveled. He* always 
found the American made shoe in 
evidence. John S. Kent, treasurer 
of the M. A. Packard Co., and Geo. 
E. Keith, head of the TJeorge E. 
Keith Co., also spoke in commenda- 
tion of Mr. Butman's work for the 
shoe industry. 

—Edward Jones has resigned as 
foreman of the dressing room at 
the Rockland factory of Rice & 
Hutchins, to take a similar position 
at the F. F. Field Co. factory in 
Brockton. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Ira OopeHand of 
Newton Highlands, formerly of 
Brockton, celebrated their sixtieth 
anniversary of their marriage last 
Monday. When the city of Brock- 
ton was the old town of North 
Bri-dgewater, Mr. Copeland was act- 
ive in the affairs of the, town, and 
when they changed from a town to 
a city, was the one who suggested 
the name of Brockton, which later 
was adopted as the name of the 
new city. 

— Last Friday evening, at the 
meeting of the Brockton Association 
of Superintendents and Foremen, 
one application for membership was 
received. Next Friday officers will 
be nominated and the following 
Friday the annual election of of- 
ficers will be held. 

— Shoe shipments from Brockton 
to date, amount to 667,677 cases, 
which is a little less than 20,000 
more than for the same number of 
weeks in 1912. The total shipment 
last week was 9363 cases, sent from 
shipping points as fol/lows: Brock- 
ton Center, 2.754 cases; North End, 
4019 cases; South End, 3252 cases. 

— -Arthur Leonard of the Leonard 
& Barrows Co. of Middleboro, de- 
nies the rumor that they had sold 



OUR HEEL BEADS and KEYS 
WILL WEAR A YEAR 

without, touching and the bead can then 
then be re-cut for further use. 

The price is no more and the increased 
service means better work and money 
saved. 

Try one and you will 
order a dozen. 

WEBBER MACHINERY 00. 

New and Rebuilt Shoe Machinery 
1(M Mujir«e fftreet . Lynn, Mass. 
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PA 



LEATHER 



TS 



These Belts are made for use 
on the Patent Leather Repairing 
Machine ~ Model A, and the best 
results are obtained from this ma- 
chine when endless belts are used. 

Furnished either in lots of one 
dozen or in standard package (one 
gross) as desired. 



United Shoe Machinery Go. 

Sales Department 

BOSTON, - - - MASS. 
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out their business to the E. E. Tay- 
lor Co. of Brockton. 

— The addition to the factory of 
the Diamond Shoe Oo. of Brockton 
will be ready for occupancy about 
the first of March. 

— Condon Bros. Co. of Brockton 
have secured the services of B. 
Leonard Gordon, as foreman of their 
sole leather room. He was foreman 
of the same department at the Provi- 
dence factory of the F. F. Field 
Co., previous to their moving their 
business tback to Brockton. 

— On Dec. 22nd\ Attorney Elmer 
H. Fletcher will offer the will of the 
late Moses A. Packard for probate. 
The wiill was drawn February 3rd, 
1906, and all of the property, both 
personal and real, was left to his 
wife, Abbie Packard, with sureties. 
Mr. Packard was head of the M. A. 
Packard Co. of Brockton, one of 
the leading shoe concerns of the 
city. 

— The George E. Keith Co. of 
Brockton have bought the control- 
ling interest in the p. Armstrong 
Co. business in Rochester N. Y. This 
business, of which Duane Armstrong 
was the head, is one of the oldest 
in the State of New York. Mr. Arm- 
strong is to retire after 34 years 
of business. The other partners in 
the company will remain with the^ 
Keith interests, and have the gen-' 
eral management of the business. 
They have a capacity of 2,000 pairs 
of shoes per day, ocdupying a seven- 
story brick building. Eldon B. 
Keith, assistant treasurer, carried 
on the negotiations. 



NEWS FROM THE SOUTHERN 
SBCTION. 
' XASHYIUjE, TENN. 

— P. L. Royal, formerly foremtan 
of the stitching department of 
Manier, Dunbar & Co., but now with 
the Re?d Seal Shoe factory of At- 
lanta, Ga., was in this city recently 
on business 1 for his present firm. Mr. 
Royal was a welcome visitor to this 
city by his many friends. 

— J. W. Carter & Co., of this 
city, are running over-time in order 
to get their orders out on time. This 
firm has had the busiest year they 
have had in the history of their 
plant. Their business has increased 
wonderfully this season. 

— Manier, Dunbar & Co. have 
closed their plant for an indefinite 
.period. However, we hope to see 
this plant in operation soon. This 
company has been making shoes for 
the past five years, and the people 
of Nashville will miss the business 
this firm has . been bringing to the 
city. 

— The Tennessee Shoe Manufac- 
turing Co. report that they have en- 
joyed a fine year, and have enough 
orders on hand" now to last them 
for quite a while,, . 



— The Tennessee Heel Co. are 
very busy people. It seems that they 
just can't make enough heels to 
keep orders filled. This concern is 
only about one year old and is do- 
ing a great business selling heels 
in all parts of the United States. 
The future looks good for them. 



ATLANTA, GA. 

— The Red Seal Shoe factory of 
this city are enjoying the best 'bus- 
iness, year they have ever had. They 
have increased their business (forty 
per cent, and it still seems that the 
'demand grows faster than the out- 
put. Mr. M. A. Knipe, manager of 
this plant, says he hopes to double 
his present output in a few weeks. 



BUFORD, GA. 

— Bona, Allen & Sons are run- 
ning their factory every day in the 
week and seem very prosperous. 
The fuure looks brigh for this firm 
as shoemakers. Mr. Victor Allen is 
manager, wih Mr. Leslie Joseph of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as superintendent. 
Both of these young men are hust- 
lers, and they are sure to make 
good. This company makes all its 
leather used in their shoes. They 
operate in connection with the shoe 
factory, a collar factory, harness 
factory and the largest tannery in 
the South. 



When your pattern 

maker refuses to 

grade your patterns 

on the 

Preston Power 

Gutting Grading 

Machine 

Do not argue with 

him. Simply write 

us for a list of firms 

who do use this 

machine. 

A. F. PRESTON 

280 Dover Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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K.&S. DYE 

Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 



KENT & SMITH 



LYNN. 
MASS. 












r . TUBES 

DIES. PUNCHES 
DONNELLY M/ICH. CO 

BROCKTON 






Out 
Soles 



43 N. MONTELLO ST. 
BROCKTON 



Jobbers In Manufaeturer* Out Sole* 



GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 

23 SOUTH STREET 
BOSTON 



% Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Manufacturers and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 



PATENT 
SPECIALTIES ! 



"CLINCH- ADJUSTO "-BOW 
"O.K. CLINCH" BOW 



219 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX-TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Description 

Natlonal-Shoe-Flndlngs-Co. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



J. V. KNOX 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 

"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

JOSEPH E. KNOX 6 COMPANY, 



LYNN, MASS. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save money in the packing room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Building, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 
S. & P. Lantern Slide 

The Latest, Best and Cheapest Method of Shoe Pub I icily 
Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton, IVf 



Ion's and \Af omort' 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Mass. 



C«f vn/ff C D,spose oi rctu rncd 
OUT piUS or in stock footwear 

CL by advertising in Whole- 

OnOeS Bargains-^ a^KS^- 

1107 Flatfoon Bldg. NEW YORK CITY 



Heels and Heel 
MACHINERY 

Pieced Nail-lesa Heels 
Our Specialty. 

Campeiio Naii-iess Heel Ce. 

119 TR1BOU ST. BROCKTON. MASS 




TOP LIFTS, SHANKS 

Misses', Children's and Infants' 

SOLE8 

Chapman Tap and Counter Co. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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Industrial Information. 

Notes of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



EASTON, wis. 

The LEWIS LEATHER CO. is 
a new corporation. It has a capi- 
talization of $200,000. Everett L. 
Lewis is president, Warren E. Butler 
and Edward C. Harrington are the 
other incorporators. 
LYNN, MASS. 

The SHACTMAN LEATHER CO. 
has been incorporated by Isaac 
Shactman, A. N. C. Prest, and 
Charles J. Goldman. It will take 
over the leather and trimmings bus- 
iness of I. Shactnah & Co., .471 
Union street, Lynn. 
SALEM, N. H. 

The new shoe factory here opened 
for business last week. A numiber 
of people who have been employed 
out of town will work here, and it 
is expected that a large business will 
be done, as a number of big orders 
have already been received. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

William P. Bates • and Homer 
Page, both of whom have been em- 
ployed with the Slipper City Wood 
Heel Co., have organized the MER- 
RIMACK WOOD HEEL CO. and 
have taken the top floor of the 
Beckett & Hammond building on 
Hale street, where they have a well 
equipped plant. They employ about 
30 peopfle and have a capacity of 
150 to 200 dozen pairs of heels (per 
day. 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 

A charter has been issued for the 
GEORGE R. FRENCH &. SONS 
COMPANY of this place; capital, 
$125,000 authorized and $50,000 
subscribed by George R. French, 
William A. French and others. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 

John E. Nicholson has retired 
from the firm of J. H. BAKER & 
CO., and the firm will now >be con- 
tinued under the same name by 
Joseph H. Baker and Loiuis P. Baker. 



ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

Inquiry has been made respecting 
a site and building suitable (for the 
manufacture of three thousand 
pairs of children's shoes daily. The 
inquiry comes from the RENDELL 
SHOE CO. of Trenton, N. J. 
DERRY, N. H. 

On account of the steady increase 
in business at the WOODBURY 
shoe factory the company is en- 
(larging and fitting up a stock room 
in the basement. This will enable 
them to produce at least ten more 
cases per day. 
ST. JEROME, QUEBEC. 
* There is a rumor abroad .in shoe 
factory icrcles that the CIMON 
ISHOE CO., Ltd., of Montreal, , are 
negotiating for a factory location 
here. 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

The L. Q. WHITE SHOE CO. has 
recently decided to increase their 
(capital stock by $100,000. 
GARDINER, ME. 

The COMMONWEALTH SHOE & 
LEATHER CO. are building an ad- 
dition to their plant, 80 by 40 feet, 
and three stories high with base- 
ment. 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 

The STUTZ MFG. CO. is a newly 
organized firm at 206 Andrews 
street, for the manufacture of in- 
fants' soft soles. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

A meeting of the creditors of the 
VENOR SHOE CO. was held Dec. 3, 
and C. D. Brown, C. M. Davy and 
L. C. Hogle appointed trustees. The 
assets are $121,524, liabilities, 
$270,000. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

HITCHCOCK BROS, is the name 
of a new firm to commence the man- 
ufacture of women's turn shoes at 
62 .Fleet street. 



-FORTHE- 



Shoe Factory 



IBORAX USED IN THE WATER FOR DAMPENING THE SOLE 
MAKES THE SOLE FLEXIBLE, PREVENTS CHIPPING OF 
THET EDGES, AND MAKES A SMOOTH, VELVETY FINISH. 



WRITE PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY, 
100 WHIIam Street, MEW YORK, for receipt 
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STRONGEST Because least wood is cut away 
in making. 

EASIEST TO It goes in and comes out of the 

USE shoe with least strain, because 

in " telescoping " it shortens 

more than any other divided 

last. 



COST 



RIGIDITY 



STYLE 



QUALITY 

and 

DELIVERIES 



Lowest of any divided last on 
the market. 

Telescope method of construc- 
tion gives perfect rigidity when 
last is in the shoe. 

Original and correct. Assured 
by the practical experience of 
managers and model makers. 

Absolutely the best. Guaran- 
teed by the most perfectly 
equipped last factory in the 
world. 



All this means to oar customers 
BETTER LASTS FOR LESS MONEY. 

Sturgis - Jones Last Company 



BOSTON OFFICE 
195 ESSEX STREET 



Carl L. Stargu 
Paal-S. Jones 



FACTORY 
BROCKTON. MASS 
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Our St* Louis Letter, 

(From Our Special Correspondent) 



— Herman Rolf us, foreman in the 
sole leather assorting department in 
the Sunlight factory of the Hamil- 
ton-Brown Shoe "Co., has resigned 
his position to go into business for 
himsell. The empCoyes who were 
under him presented him with a 
beautifutt diamond stick pin as a 
token of their friendship. 

— John Weltner succeeds Herman 
Rolf us, foreman; of the sole leath- 
er assorting department at the Sun- 
light factory of the Hamilton-, 
Brown Shoe Co. He has been with 
this concern for a great many years. 

— The St. v Louis Shoe *Manu facet ur- 
ers* Association, * and < .the United 
Shoe Workers, both received word 
that the 500 shoe workers who 
struck in the Weyenberg Shoe Co. 
in Milwaukee, Wis., and the firm, 
have settled their differences and 
all are absolutely satisfied. This is 
in keeping with the trend of senti- 
ment and success shown in this city 
in the past six months. It is abso- 
lutely certain there will be no trou- 
ible as long, .as 'this spirit prevails, 
and it is the consensus of opinion 
among both employes and manufac- 
turers- it wiW. All through the 
West, with one exception, that, of 
Belleville, Hi., there is no sign of 
trouble; absolute harmony prevails. 

— Geo. Terry, formerly with the 
J. W. Carter Shoe Co. of Nashville, 
Tenn., has accepted a position as 
assistant foreman in the American 
Lady factory of the Hamijton-Brown 
Shoe Co., under E. C, Allien. 

— Wm. M. Taggart, known as the 
original leather broker of St. Louis, 
having been the first to go into the 
leather business, when the shoe 
manufacturing business was in its 
infancy, moves from 815 Lucas av- 
enue, where he has been located for 
a great many years, to a suite of 



offices on the third floor of the 
Leather Trades- Building. 
. — Harry Rapp, a representative 
of an Eastern tanner of kid leather, 
has also leased s)pace in the build- 
ing. He formerly was located at 
817 Lucas avemue. 

— A. S. Patten, a leather broker 
of 903 Lucas avenue, has all so of- 
fices on the third floor of the Leath- 
er Trades Building. 

— Brooks Bouser, an assistant 
foreman in the American Lady fac- 
tory of the Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co., has resigned his position and 
accepted one with the Lionne Co. of 
Montreal, Canada, manufacturers of 
a brush method of tip repairing. 

— All the railroads refuse to 
accept weight for any point in Mex- 
ico, even to Mexico City or Vera 
Cruz. The express companies have 
also refused to accept parcels for 
any place in Mexico. Hundreds of 
pairs of shoes have been sent toy par- 
cel post, both to private parties and 
merchants, when they could not be 
sent otherwise. The rate from St. 
Louis to Mexico City is 12 cents per 
pound, which makes it unprofitable 
for the merchants, but they had to 
adopt this method to get shoes when 
the raid roads and express companies 
failed them. 

— Oane Bros. & Co. have moved 
their shoe machinery department 
from 3rd and Pine streets to the 
Leather Trades Building, 16th and 
Lotciust streets. Wm. P. Crockett 
has charge of the shoe machinery 
department, and as previously noted 
in these columns at the time, Mr. 
Crockett made a trip to Europe, 
where he visited the London Shoe 
and Leather Fair, and secured 1 the 
agency of the best non-royalty shoe 
machinery. 



THE BACKBONE 

of a SHOE is the SHANK. U 
you want to make shoes with good 
backbones— the kind that stand 
up-use OUR NEW 

CUSTOM SHANK 

Made of Selected Lcatherboard— 
Half the price of solid leather, 
and better— Lines always the same. 
Produces perfect* 'Egg Shape"and" Cottage Bottoms" now in vogue in high grade lines 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 




MOORE & CO., 



Manufacturers of Shanks 
©fall kind.. 



Maiden, Mass. 
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— At the present time, Gane Bros, 
are prepared to fully equip shoe 
factories with the very latest indie- 
pendent shoe machinery, both for- 
eign and domestic. Arrangements 
can be made to install the machin- 
ery, buying it outright, or some 
may be leased on the royalty ipflan. 
The Gane Bros, also sell findings 
and are agents for several tanneries. 
Several of their machines haye been 
tried and purchased in St. Louis 
and surrounding territory with good 
success. Mr. Crockett has sample 
shoes made in England with these 
machines, which proves they are no 
experiment, as they equal any made 
in this country. 

— All the factories of the Peters 
Shoe Co., Roberts, Johnson & Rand, 
and Friedman, She»!»by Shoe Co., 
which are owned by the Interna- 
tional Shoe Co., will close for a few 
days to take stock during next week. 
Their fiscal year closed Dec. 10th 
and their new year opened Dec. 
11th. They fuUy expect to break 
all records in the amount of their 
sales. 

— The Styirgis-Jones Last Co. of 
Brockton, Mass., have madie prepara- 
tions to establish a branch office ami 
salesroom in this «city. Carl L. 
ISturgis visited St. Louis and its 
shoe manufacturers two weeks ago 
and left his brother, Lee Stair gis, to 
connplete his (plans and permanently 
establish the business. They se- 
cured several large orders. Mr. Stur- 
gis said his visit "was not at all 
discouraging, but, on the other hand, 
it was exceedingly encouraging and 
much better than he expected/' 

— Carl Peterson, formerly with 
the International! Shoe Co. at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., who recently ac- 
cepted a position with the Lionne 
Co. of Montreal, Canada, has just 
returned from a trip to Pontiac, 
Springfield, and other shoe centres 
in Illinois, and reports all running 
normally, with more than the usual 
amount of orders ahead for future 
delivery. 

— iH. Lenard, superintendent of 
the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Oo.'s sole 
leather departments, has returned 
from a trip East, where he went on 
a business trip for his firm. 



WHITE CAXVAS GLEANER. 

Snowhite Cleaner is the name of a 
product which is meeting with favor 
in a great many shoe factories mak- 
ing white canvas or white leather 
shoes. 

A feature of the cleaner is that 
it leaves the surface of the leather 
or canvas free from the .painty effect 
common with ordinary cleaners and, 
in fact, the material has practicality 
the same appearance as before go- 
ing through the cleaning process. 

It is manufactured by C. L. 
Hauthaway & Sons. 



The CUNNINGHAM ARCH 
SUPPORTING SHANK 

The best on the market, because 
the method of attaching makes it 
impossible for the shank to break 
down. German Silver Shanks 
furnished to all manufacturers. 

For Particulars Write 
J. H. CUNNINGHAM 

Care of Stacy, Adams Co. BroektOB, MaM. 



If you still use a 
CARBON LAMP 
be consistent and 
buy the Best and 
Most Satisfactory 
on the market 

Send all orders to 
BOSTON ECONOMY IMP IITISM 

National Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company 

128 Maple St., Damrs, Mass. 
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JEFFERSON CITY FLASHES. 

— Geo\ A. Kleiner,**' representing 
A. L. Gebhardt & Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was in this city calling 
on the trade. Mr. Kleiner reports 
business 'brisk in all of his terri- 
tory. 

— Philip Becker, 81 years old, a 
resident of Kansas City, Mo., for 
fifty-eight years, tiled at his home 
in that cdty on Nov. 28th. Mr. 
Becker formerly resided in iSt. 
Louis and was also known through- 
out the shoe centers of the East. 
In 1856 he settled in Kansas City, 
and as the "Shoemaker of West- 
port," became famous over the 
West in the Old Santa Fe Trail 
days, making high-grade boots for 
the plainsmen and pioneers. He was 
in business making high-grade tbloots 
for 46 years. Mr. Becker was born 
in Brensbach, Germany, and came 
to the United States as a young man, 
living in the different shoe centers 
and well known (by all of the shoe 
men in the West. 

— J. R. Pettifortf, thread! sales- 
man from the St. Louis office off the 
H. E. Locke Co., <was in town sell- 
ing the trade. While Mr. Pettiford 
is young, and a new man on this 
end, he is building up large business 
for his house, and while in this city 
he received one order for 10,000 
cases of thread to be delivered dur- 
ing the year 1914. 

— E. Nottleman, representing the 
tanners, Dahm & Kiefer of Chicago, 
was in this city calling on the buy- 
ers of the local factories recently. 

— It has been decided by the gen- 
tlemen behind the movement of 
forming a Superintendents' and 
Foremen's Club in this city, to let 
the matter rest until after the 
holidays are over, owing to the fact 
that all of the local factories are 
busy with large orders, and 
the superintendents and foremen 
having no outside time except to 
prepare for Christmas. 

— Frank Gazell, the sole leather 
expert of the International Shoe 
Company, is in this city spending 
his time in the sole leather rooms 



of the two factories of this con- 
cern. Mr. Gazell is well known in 
this city, having been with the Park- 
er Boot & Shoe Comjpany of this 
city some few yeans ago. 

— The Washington (Mo.) factory 
of the International Shoe Company 
closed for a few days <for inventory, 
but started up again on Dec. 11th 
for their new season's run. 

— Paul Hogan, upper Heather buy- 
er for the Hamilton-Brown (Shoe 
Co., of St. Louis, was a visitor in 
this city recently, mingling with old 
friends, and made a call on Charles 
Pearce of the Economy Stay Co. 

— W. H. Betts foreman of the 
trimmings department of the Sun- 
light factory of the* Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Company of St. Louis, resign- 
ed his position, and it is reported 
that Mr. Betts has accepted a similar 
position with a shoe house in Cin- 
cinnati. 

— We wish to correct our state- 
ment in a recent issue, wherein we 
stated that the Bolivar street factory 
of the International Shoe Co., would 
close to take stock. This factory 
will not close for inventory, owing 
to the fact that they have so many 
orders on file that it is imipossible 
to shut down for a single day at 
this time. , 




SHANKS of 



Wn 



ernry atria and kind. 

a! turn shank, generally adopted by turn 

•hoe manufacturers. 

SEOROE W. IW8ALL8, Lynn. Mnen . 

Adams Cutting Dies 

Gaarantecd to Cot • tr tight 

Fll Patterns P erf telly 

and Stand Up Better thaa 
any Diet made. 

Soceuar to A. M. HOWE 
r Established 1867 J 
John J. Adams Worcester, Mam 




TX7E are enthusiastic about our PURE NEW 
VV GUM ACME BACKING CLOTH. We have 
worked at it for 35 years. We have been assured 
many' times by the biggest men in the biggest fac- 
tories that "there is nothing equal to it"— that it is 
" the most perfect Backing in the world." 
Sample half yards free. 

PETERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

304-310 Eaot 22nd Street, New York City 43-53 Lincoln Straat. Beaton, Maat. 

Backing Specialist* — 3 Generation* 
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PORTSMOUTH (N. H.) WHIFFS. 

—One year ago, in October, 1912, 
the Roland-Baker Tanning Co. of 
Po: tsmouiith, N. H., started to manu- 
facture infants' shoes. In April, 

1913, this branch of the business 
was taken over by the Widder Bros. 
Shoe Oo. At the present time, this' 
firm is making three times as many 
shoes as when they took the busi- 
ness over, and expect to be making 
four times as many by January 1, 

1914. The company is composed of 
O. R. Widder, president; Paul Wid- 
der, vice-president, and Roland M. 
Baker, treasurer. They occupy a 
building 210 feet b^ 70 feet, two 
stories, and expect to add a third 
story in the spring. The present 
output is 1500 ipairs a day of wo- 
men's, misses' and children's Mc- 
Kays, and English welts. Mr. Joseph 
Dews is superintendent, and the 
foremen are as follows: Cutting, T. 
W. Wentworth; sole leather, C W. 
Miller; fitting, U W. Forbes; last- 
ing, E. E. Parsons; making, B. A. 
GiLbride; quality man, J; F. Flynn; 
treeing and packing, J. OH. Dunton. 
Mr. W. F. Barton has charge of the 
office. 

— The following concerns were 
represented in Portsmouth "'by sales- 
men the past week: United Machin- 
ery Co., by Mr. Allen; Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co., Mr. Bager and 
Mr. Smart; H. E. botcke Co., by Mr. 
Locke, and the Futurity Thread Co. 
by Frank Keys. : 

— Brother Dow of the American 
Shoemaking was a welcome caller 
among <us last week. 

— -The usual amount of business 
Is being done at the Gale factory. 
They occupy what was formerly the 
Portsmouth % Shoe Co. factory. 

—The morning train from Dover, 
N. H., brings quite a number of 
Dover shoe workers to Portsmouth 
to work in the shoe factories. 

— Paul Widider, of Widder Bros., 
is in the West on a business trip, 
and reports a large demand for 
tfhoes. 



THIS WEEKS PERSONAM. 

— (Frank Campbell, who has been 
employed with the Paff (Shoe Co., 
at Alexandria, Va., has concluded 
his serviices with that company and 
is now in the repair and custom 
business in Carlisle, Pa., under the 
name of Frayer & Campbell. 

— J. F. Lauck has started the man- 
ufacture of infants' turn shoes at 
102 E. Main street, Palmyra, Pa. 

— -Mr. Ernst Liebman, superin- 
tendent of the Hassia Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co. of Offenbach, a. M., 
•Germany, is spending a few months 
in this country studying the shoe 
manufacturing situation. 

— Mr. John Dodsworth, who has 

been for the past two years with 

the Hero I'd- Bertsch Co. of Grand 

-Rapids, Michigan, has now accepted 

(Continued on Page 540.) 



HOTEL CONTINENTAL 

41st. St. and B' way NEW YORK 

300 ROOMS 300 BATHS 

at $1 .00 - $2.00 - $2.60 and $3.00 

EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH 

Five minotet walk tp forty theatres. 
Penn. and New York Central Stations. 
Most conrenlent location in New \ork. 

Well Equipped Reading and Writing 



41st STREET and BROADWAY 

The CAFE BOULEVARD 

(Connected with above hotel) 

Known to good livers for almost twenty 
years. The dollar dinner of Hungarian Spe- 
cialties, with wine has become famous. 

A 60c. luncheon is a regular feature. The 
Cafe Boulevard also serve* a 26c. and 60c un- 
excelled Club Breakfast. 

A la Carte Service at all time*. 
41st STREET and BROADWAY 



Ashland Leather Co. 

ASHLAND, KY. 



Scoured Oak 
Sole Leather 

Rough Belting Butt* 

Bends, and Shoulders, 
Backs, Bellies 
and Heads. 

Tanned From Packer 
Hides, In Vats With 
Oak Bark. 



GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

180 No. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 

BRANCHES 
Beston — St. Leuis— Rochester— Los. Angeles 
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TRADE WANTS 





MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can usually 
obtain vary aatlafactory foreman and workmen lor various 
departments through this department. 
Adrertisments listed under "Help Wanted" and '/Position Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of % 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 5 
cents per word for two weeks; 4 cents per word for three 
weeks; 7 cents per word tor four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear in this department must be in this office by 
Thursday morning to Insure publication. 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — Fitting room foreman 
capable of taking care of machines 
and teaching green help. The line 
is MfcKays and heavy work, good lo- 
cality. State experience and salary 
expected. Address 4903-T, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



WAiNTED — Assistant foreman or 
first-class quality man in our lasting 
room; one competent to go in 
crowning and: a -hustler. We are 
willing to pay; good salary for right 
party. ' Address 4904^F, oare Of 
American Shoemaking. 



WANTED — Forenran tor the lin- 
ing and trimming department of our 
cutting room: Preferably a young 
man with a similar experience. 
Lunn & Sweet Shoe Co., Auburn, 
Maine. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

' POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of making room on men's McKays 
or welts; can run and repair all 
machines. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 704, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as assistant 
superintendent, quali'ty man _or in- 
spector. At (present employed, but 
about to change. Unqualified en- 
dorsement tyy present employer. Ad- 
dress 703, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man. Would consider mak- 
ing room position. Will go any- 
where. Experience on welts, turns, 
and McKays, men's or women's. Ad- 
dress 1&04, care of American Shoe- 
making. 



POSITION WIANTED as .stitching 
room foreman; any kind of medium 
or fine shoes. No soft snaps want- 
ed, but pflace Where experience and 
ability are appreciated. Address 
1809, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as assistant 
superintendent in factory making 
fine line of welt shoes. Experience 
as superintendentor quality man in 
European and American factories; 
understands German and English. 
Address 12.01, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on turns or welts. 
New England preferred. Would con- 
sider a position as finishing room 
foreman. Address 40'2, oare of 
American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED by A-l 
stitching room machinist. Thor- 
oughly experienced; thoroughly com- 
petent; all machines. References. 
Address 1005, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as stitch- 
ing room foreman on men's fine 
shoes, or would take charge of un- 
dertrimming and vamping in large 
factory. Address 1603, care of 
American Shoemaking. 



COUNTER Manufacturer with 20 
years' practical experience in mak- 
ing and selling counters, pasted and 
fibre counters, desires position as 
salesman or will take charge of 
counter factory. Address 1410, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live ujp-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and selling 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 
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POSITION WANTED^-In charge 
of making or lasting room in large 
factory. Have had best of experi- 
ence in New England factories mak- 
ing women's welts and McKays. Can 
operate and instruct operators on 
nearly all machines in making room. 
Address 1808, care of American 
Shoemaklng. 



POSITION WANTED— Stitching 
room foreman wants position. First- 
class man, having had long experi- 
ence on men's, women's and boys' 
shoes. Can teach help and repair 
machines. At present employed, de- 
sires a change. Best references. Ad- 
dress 502- care of American Shoe- 
making. 



MISMATES AND DAMAGED SHOES 

WANTED— RYAN SHOE OO. f 

HANNIBAL, MO. 

THIS WEEK 8 PERSONALS. . 

(Continued from Page 538.) 
a position as foreman of the welt 
lasting department of the A. H. 
Wein.brenner Co. at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

— Mr, H. E. Burnham has accept- 
ed a position with the Kingsbury 
Footwear Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can., 
as foreman of their making room. 
He began his duties there Dec. 1. 

— Mr. Hector C. Marshall, of the 
Marshall Shoe Co., Ltd., Richmond, 
Australia, is a visitor in Boston and 
vicinity, this week. 

— W. Clark, formerly with the A. 
Priesmeyer Shoe Company of this 
city, is now located with the Bur- 
row, Jones & Dyer Shoe Company at 
their Louisiana (Mo.) factory, as 
assistant superintendent. 

— J. E. Hardings has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the 
new firm of Carl C. Hayden, Inc., 
Haverhill, Mass. Mr. Harding has 
been recently with the A. E. Little 
Company of Lynn and Rice & Hutch- 
ins, Inc., South Braintree, Mass. 

— John E. Nicholson has retired 
from J. H. Baker & Co., Beverly 
shoe manufacturers. The business 
will be continued under the old 
firm name by Joseph H. Baker and 
John E. Nicholson. 

— R. B. Grover, of the W. J. 
Young Machine Co., Lynn, has just 
completed a long trip among shoe 
and shoe stock manufacturers of the 
West. 

— William T. Coleman, of the 
Paris (France) office of the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., was a recent 
visitor at the United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. iplant at Beverly. He was 
formerly in the shoe machinery in- 
dustry in Lynn, and was later in 
the pulling-over department of the 
U. S. M. Co. at Boston. 



SHOE FACTORY DOINGS. , 

—The* factory olElTlunn & Sweet at 
Auburn is in' many ways the most 
remarkable factory in the world. Of 
old, the trade went to the T. G. 
Plant factory to learn of system and 
of cleanliness and of new devices, 
but today the tradte will do weli to 
sit at the feet of this young organ- 
ization and learn. 

— Mr. Son tar, who was for years 
with the Sorosis people, but who is 
now with the above concern, recent- 
ly said to the writer: *'I never saw 
such a factory and so good a sys- 
tem/' 

— Many changes are being made 
in the factory of the Foster-Moulton 
Shoe Co. at Brook field, Mass. The 
cmtting department is being moved 
to the third floor, and the vacated 
space win be used as an addition to 
the stitching room. The heel de- 
partment is also to be moved into 
new quarters, and this space added 
to the sole leather department. 
Preparations are being made by the 
members of the firm to do the lar- 
gest shoe business ever this winter. 

— The Brennan Leather Co., 
whose factory in Salem was destroy- 
ed by fire last week, are planning 
to resume business at once. A tem- 
porary factory will be leasedl The 
firm makes 150 dozen sheep skins 
daily. 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Ca£ be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER TK * 0,b " 



M«tho4 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Writ© us About Either op Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

FITTING BOOM DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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A PRIMER OF 

SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 

By Frank B. Gilbretb, member of 

American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers. Introductory by 

Louis D. Brandeis, Esq. 

JtJtJt 

This book deals with Time 
Studies, Prevention of Soldiering, 
Rates of Compensation and all 
points of vital interest to every 
man interested in developing effi- 
ciency in the factory. 



Price Postpaid SI. 10 
ROGERS &ATW00D PUB. CO. 

683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 



" A Manual of 
Shoemaking " 

By W.H.DooUy " 



A book of industrial inform- 
ation pertaining to shoe 
manufacturing and tanning. 

Explains in simple language 
the various processes of shoe- 
making, giving technical 
names for the various parts 
of the shoe and the processes 
of production. An invaluable 
book to beginners in shoe- 
making. 

Pricm $1.50 
€tnd Porta f 



American Shoemaking 

6S3 Atlantic ATtno* . - 



The 



CC 



99 



"American Shoemaking Directory" 

A list of shoe manufacturers in the United States and Canada, giving location.' kind of 
shoes made, capacity, and names of superintendent and buyer. 2 3-4x6 1-2. 200 paces, 

"Shoe Factory Buyers' Guide" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory Supplies, classified according to the product. 
8 1-4x6 1-4. 280 pages. Should be in the hands of every buyer in the Shoe Factory. 

"Shoe Jobbers, Wholesale Finders, and 
Department Store List" 

A Directory of 'these trades, classified according to location. 2 8-4x6 1-2. 

"Buyers' Guide for Shoe Dealers" 

A list of firms selling shoe factory supplies, classified findings dealers, classified according 
to the product. 200 pages, 81-4 6 1-4. 

Buyers 9 Guide for Leather Manufacturers" 

For Tanners, Curriers. Japanners, Chemists, Superintendents, Foremen, classified accord- 
ing to the product. 200 pages. 3 1-4x6 1-4. 

"Buyers' Guide for Manufacturers of Fancy 
Leather Goods" 

A list of firms selling this trade, also list of manufacturers of Fancy Leather Goods. 

PBICt: OF Ot« DIRECTORIES. S2.M EACH BY MAIL POSTFAI0, 
Clraolflu-si assd ftjrtlser psurtlctilawsi. Ire* om r*eji 



ROGERS & ATWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
683 Atlantic Areaue, Boston, Mass. 
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RED LETTER LIST 

OF SHOE FACTORY SUPPLY HOUSES 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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SAFCO SHANK BRUSH 

3afc<? 




Nothing better in the way of a Shank Brush has erer 
been made lor use in the Treeing Room. 

By their use the highest standard of shank finishing can 
be established and maintained. Put 12 in a box. 

We have a catalogue which shows our full Mne of "Safeo" 
'brushes. Ask us for one. 

United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Sale* Department 
BOSTON, .... MASS. 



/ 



PERFECTION 
COUNTER 

AND 
BOX TOE 
BUFFING 
MACHINE 



This machine is for buffing counters and box toes. The 
Perfection Buffer will 'buff the edges down thin with reduc- 
ing the thickness of tine centers. The work done on the Per- 
fection Buffer is superior to hand buffing. 



W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 

LYNN - MASS. 
REPRESENTED BY 

Gimson & Co., Leicester, English Agents — Nollesche-Werke Co., Weif- 
enfels on Saale, Germany. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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ANOTHER 

Peerless Triumph! 




The R-M Button Sewer 



The ONLY machine which 
will successfully sew glass, 
pearl, agate and other buttons 



THE 

Peerless Machinery Co. 

44 Binford Street, Borton, Mass. 

ALSO 
Ckitag e St. Louis Ciactaaati R*ck*tt*r PhUaaolftlua 

WWKWCHCHHHOHCWHCHMHOH^^ 
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DRY V PR 



Speedy, Sure, Satisfactory, Standardized 



We install our machines absolutely free. 
We absolutely guarantee goods and results. 
We give you the only progressive service. 

WRITE US FOR TUB THREE NEW AND IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 

PLYHOUTH RUBBER CO. 

CANTON, IIASS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 



MOENCH LEATHERS 

Atm Known in Europe am Well and Favorably at In America 

Hemlock Sole Leather Sides 
Hemlock Bends Hemlock Backs 
Hemlock Bellies Finished Splits 

ALL MADK 

Suitable for the Export Trade 

C. MOENCH & SONS CO. 

Cable Address "MOWEB" Boston or Chicago 



117 Beach Street 
BOSTON 



170 N. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 



160 Locust S t re et 
ST. LOUIS 



STAY WEBS 
AND TAPES 



New York Repreaentatirea 

WOOD AND HARE 

66-72 Leonard St. 



PULL STRAPS 
FACINGS 



Western Representative 

CHAS. F. RICHARD 

9th and Locust St, St. Look 
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The Reece Button-Hole 
Finishing Machine 

THE GREATEST LABOR SAVER IN A SHOE FACTORY 



This machine collects the thrum 
ends and stay cord, and stitches them 
to the inside of button-hole pieces, 
without showing through on the right 
side, and without folding the work, * 
thereby avoiding any marking or 
creasing. 

Button holes that have been fin- 
ished by the Reece Finishing Machine 
will keep their shape and outwear any 
other button-hole, as they are much 
stronger and more durable. 

These machines are in extensive 
use throughout the world. 

Samples of work and terms sent 
on application. 



The Reece Button-Hole Machine Co. 

Office and Factory 

600 to 514 HARBISON AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 

Branch offices in all shot centers. 
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Rapid Hand Method Folding Machine 

MODEL B 



This machine reduces the cost of folding, improyes the quality and 
maintains the original lines of patterns. 

It folds Blutcher and Button Oxfords all the way around after clos- 
ing. The only machine that will meet all folding conditions satisfac- 
torily, practically and economically without additional expense for 
dies or attachments. Constant duplicate orders testify ^ to our claim*. 
Installed on trial and sold outright on' its merit. 

For further particulars address to 

P. R. GLASS GO., 205 Lincoln Street, Boston, Haa. 



THE NEW DOUBLE HEAD 

NAUMKEAG PNEUMATIC BUFFING MACHINE 

The Naumkeag Buffing Machine 
Com p amy whose machines are used 
by all the leading shoe manufac- 
turers In every country where 
shoes are made throughout the 
■ civilized world," is now placing up- 
on the market its new Double 
Head Pneumatic Machine. This 
machine, we believe, will be fully 
appreciated by the operator a* 
well as the manufacturer. 

The machine has two independ- 
ent heads, giving the operator the 
advantage of two separately regu- 
lated air cushions and abrasive 
coverings, one of which cam be 
used for buffing out the grain in 
the shank of the shoe, and the 
Or cleaning and smoothing the entire 
, thereby completing the two opera- 
f shanking out and cleaning the shoe 
handling. 

>elieve every operator will appreciate 
Lprovememt, as he will save handling 
ihoe a second time, as well as chang- 
> pads for shanking out and cleaning 
ry case; which will enable him to do 
: deal more work in" a given time and 
etter. 

nanufacturer will certainly appreciate 
provement in the looks of his shoes, 
iving of one handling means a great 
deal to a» fine shoe. The saving in 
time also means a saving in ma- 
chinery, room and power. 

Write for Further Information *• 

Naumkeag Buffinf Machine Cfc 

BEVERLY. MASS. 
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Best Results in the 
Lasting Room, 

no matter what system of lasting 
you employ, are secured by using 

Standard Waterproof 
Box Toe Gum 



The efficiency of the "Unit System" 
of lasting is greatly increased by 
its use. Largest and most success- 
ful manufacturers are satisfied 
with the results secured from the 
use of Standard Waterproof Gum. 



Tell us the conditions in your fac- 
tory and we will tell you how to 
use this gum with any system of 
lasting. 



STANDARD STAIN & BLACKING CO. 

DANIEL F. SHARKEY, Manager. 

LYNN, MASS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO MONTREAL, CANADA 

Canadian Factory and Storm 

703-706-707 Lafontame St., East, Montrotd 
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Boston Power 
Seam Presser 

Has New Attachment 
for cloth or canvas, 
eliminates hot Irons 
and hand work. 

Also adapted for a wide 
variety of leather work 

BOOTH 
POWER 
FOLDER 

Folds perfectly all parts of tho 
shoo upper. 

Every shoe is uniformly and 
perfectly developed to exact lines 
of pattern* giving exclusive char- 
acter to die shoe. 

Our form folding methods are 
the most economical. 

Over 2,000 of Our 
Form Folding 
Machines in use 

Julian 

Sole Cementer 

The saving of labor and 
cement by the use of this 
machine makes it essential 
to a perfect factory system 

For further information write 

Boston Machine Works Company 
LYNN, MASS., U. S. A. 

Western Office: 810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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102 BOX CALF is conceded the best upper 

For storm and rough outdoor wear, hunting, 

, and walking boots of the finest quality. It 

leasing tan color that cannot be successfully 

imitated. The grain is dull finished and waterproof. The shoe 

manufacturers making the highest cost sporting and outing shoes 

state that No. 102 BOX is the best leather they can find in any 

market. 

Note please our classification on the other side of this sheet, including 20 kinds 
of Calf and Veal Leather ; 32 kinds of Side Upper Leather ; 1 1 Splits ; 9 Other 
Lines ; 3 Tannages of Sole Leather. 

AMERICAN HIDE C& LEATHER CO. 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

PLEASE READ THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS SHEET 
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AMERICAN HIDE C& LEATHER CO. 




THE LARGEST PRODU- 
CERS OF CALF AND SIDE 
UPPER LEATHER IN 
THE VERY FINEST 
QUALITIES OF TAN- 
NAGE AND FINISH 



Tan Royal 
Box Calf 
Box Kid 
Dull Box 



CALF AND VEAL UPPER 



Royal Kid 
Willow Calf 
Ooze Calf 
Nob Calf 



No. 102 Box 
Empire Veals 
Mat Cadet Veals 
Prime Empire Veals 



Cadet Kid 
Cadet Calf 
Mat Cadet Kid 
Cadet Kid Veals 



Box Veals Tan Box Number 2 Sweat Proof Calf Lining Cadet Calf Veals 



SIDE UPPER LEATHER 



Satin 

Bronko Patent 
Milwaukee Patent 
Black Hawk Patent 



Cadet Kid Sides 
Cadet Calf Sides 
Kangaroo Grain 
Kangaroo Kid Sides 



Russia Sides 

Tan Near-Calf 

Black Near-Calf 

Mat Royal Chrome Sides 



STORM AND HARD-WEAR SIDES 

Trojan Toronto Wax Upper 

Amhide Black Sheboygan Calf No. 102 Black 

Amhide Russet Boris, Black and Colored No. 102 Russet 

Hercules Chrome Zulu, Black and Colored Oil Grain Black 

Waterproof Black Bison, Black and Colored Oil Grain Russet 



Waterproof Brown Ottawa, Black and Colored 

Dongola Kangaroo 



Peary Storm Chrome 
No. 12 Storm Chrome 



Black Waxed SPLITS- 

Flesh Splits 

Ooze Vamp Splits 

Belt Knife Waxed Splits 

Oxford Calf Union Splits 

Cambridge Calf Union Splits 

Ottawa Black and Russet Splits 



-Flexible, Chrome, Etc. 

Flexible Bends 

Ooze Gusset Splits 

Flexible Splits for Goodyear, Gem, 

McKay Innersoles 
Chrome Tanned Embossed Splits 
Chrome Flexible Splits for Innersoles 



Kangaroo Horse, a Com- 
bination Tanned Upper 

Mat Horse, a Chrome 
Topping 



OTHER LINES 

Bag, Case, and Fancy 

Leather 
Collar Leather 
Goodyear Welting, Black 

and Tan 



Bark Tanned and 
Chrome Heeling 

Pasted Stock for 
Counters and 
Innersoles 



Innersoles cut from Flexible Splits 



SOLE LEATHER 

Three superior tannages of Slaughter and Dry Hide Hemlock Sole in Sides, 

Bends, Shoulders, and Bellies 



AMERICAN HIDE C& LEATHER CO. 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 

CALFSKIN TANNERIES: Lowell, Mass. Danvers, Mass. Chicago, 111. (Three Plants) 

SIDE UPPER LEATHER TANNERIES 
Milwaukee, Wis. Sheboygan, Wis. Ballston Spa, N.Y. Curwensville, Pa. 

Woburn, Mass. (Three Plants) 

SHOE STOCK PLANT: Binghamton, N.Y. 
SOLE LEATHER TANNERIES: Munising, Mich. Manistee, Mich. Merrill, Wis. 
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BEST S L 



in Case el F/ani 

The BRITISH UNITED SHOI 

LEICESTER, - 
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OUR 
CODE 
MARKING 
SYSTEM 

FOR CLICKING KNIVES 



Saves 




Knife 



As Against 

Figure Stamps 

roe Roplacoment. 
IACHINERY COMPANY,^ 

ENGLAND. 
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For tnmming u the surface of Boards 
and Blocks. 

This is an improved design of a de- 
vice particularly for use on Clicking Ma- 
chine Blocks. When used, the work of 
keeping a Block in proper condition is 
materially reduced. . . , . • \ 

Packed in individual cartons. 
1 2 cartons in a box* % 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

SALES DEPARTMENT ; ■ - : . . 

Boston Massachusetts 
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You Will Have a Profitable and 

Successful Season 

If You Use 

B&R 
RUBBER SOLES 



The stock inBAS Rubber Soles and Heels is 
tough and firm, and yet it won't crack or break 
away — it simply can't — real rubber prevents that. 
It sews like leather. 

Toughness gives service, that is satisfaction. 

Complete variety of shapes and styles makes 
it possible to fit perfectly any kind of a shoe. 
It is not necessary to trim half the sole away or 
go up a sue, thus spoiling the looks of the shoe. 

This means both economy and appearance. 

A range of grades for all grades of shoes. 

REMEMBER THIS: We have the capacity to 
deliver when you need them in the rush season. 
Added equipment gives us a daily capacity of 
18,000 pairs. 

B&R Rubber Heels and Soles 

Equal Profit and Success if put on your shoes. 
Profit, because of greatest service; Success, be- 
cause they do what you expect of them, and more. 

Send for one of our latest catalogues. 



The B & R Rubber 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, : : MASS. 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AS ILLUSTRATED WEEltLY MA&AZlNfi OP 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 



AMERICAN « SHOEMAKING is 
an Illustrated weekly magazine 
of Industrial life and things 
practical in the world of shoemak- 
ing, dealing with its mechanics, 
methods, systems, its ^technical feat- 
ures and historical facts — a record 
of the doings in the field of operat- 
ing shoemaking — a forum of opin- 
ion and discussion' for shoe manu- 
facturers, superintendents, foremen, 
students, and those interested in 
the shoemaker's art and his field of 
operations. 

^Tf SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— $2.00 a 
^J| year, postpaid, in the United 
Jl States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
To England and Australia, 12s. 
6d. Germany, 18m., France, 16f., 
or the equivalent of these sums 



to any country in the Postal 
Union. When subscribers have oc- 
casion to change their post office 
address they are requested to 
give old as well as new address. 
Single copies, 5 cents. American 
Shoema.king has subscribers in all 
the leading shoe centres of tftie 
world. 

REMITTANCES should be made 
In New York or Boston Ex- 
change, by money orders, ex- , 
press or registered letters. Foreign l 
remittances should be made by In- 
ternational Postal Orders. Address 
all letters and make all orders pay- 
able to name of the publication, 
for which they are intended. Letters 
of a business' or editorial nature 
should not be addressed to indi- 
viduals but in the name of tfre 
paper for which they are intended. 

AMERICAN SHOEMAKING PUBLISHING 00. 

683 Atlantic Avenoej212 Esbsz Strsst. BOSTON RUPERT R. ROGERS. ftfana««r 

ASSOCIATE! STAFF: 

FREDERICK EL ATWOOD, Adv. Mgr. R. W, DOW, Subscription Dept. 

Ernest J. Wright, 106 Ablnsrton Avenue Northampton, England. 
JOHS RA1VTIL, European Aft., Oberrnsel, BH Frankfort A. 1C, Germany 

WM. H. ELSUBf, Australian A Beat Melbourne, Australia. 
LAUCHLEN A 00„ Philadelphia Acts., 639-640 Real Estate Trust Bids., 
Cor. Broad and Chestnut St*., Philadelphia, Pa. 



J. E. PEAR 




SE AND CO. 


88-94 ST. MICHAELS ROAD • 
BRANCH OF E. PENTON & SON 


NORTHAMPTON, ENG. 
- - f . - LONDON, ENG. 


WE INVITE 7 HE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 
SHOE MANUFACTURERS TO THFSE LINES 


Arabol Manufacturing Go. 

Bottom Filling 


York Street, Belfast 

Linen Threads 


I. B. Williams 8 Sons 

Rolled Welting 


Elliot Machine Go. 

Bottom Fastening Machine 


Gampello Shank Go. 

Shanks of all kinds 


G. W.Millar 8 Co. 

Flexible Paper Shoe Corers 


Wallaert Freres 

Closing Threads 


F. Leroy Nantes 

French Bends 
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T'be Keith System 



(PATENTED) 



— f or sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 

Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 

Paraffined or Viscolized. 




The Keitb System 



(PATENTED) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

Harerkill, Mamckiuttta, U. S. A 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF SHOE FACTORY 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 

Published Erery Saturday in the Essex Building, 683 Atlantic Ave., and 212 Essex 

St* Boston, U. S. A. $2.00 per Year, Foreign, $3.00 ; Sample Copy 5 cents 

Conducted by RUPERT B. ROGERS. 

Entered at tke Boston Poatoffice as 2nd Class Mall Matter. 



VOLUME XLIX. 



DECEMBER 20, 1913 



NUMBER 12 



It is the purpose of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING to render 
to all of its advertisers impartially the best possible service 
both through the columns of the magazine and by supplying 
other special information. 

We cannot solicit order for one of our patrons without 
doing an injustice to others in the same line. Our advertising 
patronage is not based on what our solicitors can personally do 
for you, but on the merits of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING be- 
cause of its world-wide circulation. 



ENVIRONMENT AND OUTPUT. 



In conversation with a young 
German shoe manufacturer at 
present working in an American 
factory, it was interesting to note 
his view of the German as com- 
pared with the American shoe 
trade. 

In response to an inquiry as to 
the probability of German shoes 
finding a market in the United 
States, he said: 

"We cannot compete with 
American manufacturers because 
your labor is cheaper than ours. 

"I have," said he, "worked in 
several American factories and 
visited others, and, while I do 
not find your system of handling 
work much, if any, superior to 
ours, the output of your opera- 
tives is at least three times as 
much as ours, and you produce 
your shoes cheap jr than we 
can." 

When asked as to the reason of 
the low productive capacity of 
his own operatives, he laid the 
blame largely on the German la- 



bor unions, their policy being to 
limit the amount that the union 
man is allowed to do as a day's 
work. 

This manufacturer is looking 
for American foremen and Amer- 
ican operatives to go to Germany 
with the belief that he can per- 
haps stimulate his own opera- 
tives to a higher grade of effici- 
ency and speed. 

He evidently believes that the 
influence of example, coupled 
with the opportunity to increase 
earnings, will stimulate his em- 
ployes to come up to the Ameri- 
can standard. 

Our own observation, however, 
leads us to believe that such 
will not be the case. 

Experience seems to indicate 
that an operative removed from 
his home surroundings is almost 
certain to adopt the standard of 
speed which he finds in the new 
location. In other words, he 
adopts the conditions set down 
by the majority as the standard 
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for. the factory: in which he finds 
hitnself . 

In the work room, as in 
social and political affairs, the 
majority is seldom seriously in- 
fluenced by the minority, at least, 
such, influence, if any, is of very 
slow growth. 

Some particularly expert op- 
eratives were taken from a Lynn 
(Mass.) factory to Canada for the 
purpose of stimulating the native 
employes, and after a few months, 
while the natives had shown no 
improvement, the Lynn opera- 
tives had retograded in product- 
ive capacity nearly to the level of 
the Canadians. 

German and English operatives 
who find employment in Ameri- 
can factories become, in a snort 
time, equally as speedy and ef- 
ficient as the Americans, again 
demonstrating that the standard 
of a given locality or factory be- 
comes the standard of the new 
operatives, whether it is higher 
or lower than the one to which 
he has been heretofore accus- 
tomed. 

It is reports such as the above 
made by our German friend, that 
must tend to allay the fear of 
competition from European shoe 
manufacturers, nor is this the 
only instance which seems to in- 
dicate the fallacy of the notion 
that our shoe industry can pos- 
sibly meet serious competition 
from abroad. 

A Boston department store, ac- 
cording to one of < our contem- 
poraries, found that three Eng- 
lish shoe manufacturers, when 
requested to furnish samples, 
prices and dates of delivery for 
their goods, stated that they were 
unable to do so because they 
were too busy manufacturing 
goods for home consumption and 
for export to South America. 

Is it to be seriously doubted 
that had these firms recognized 
a great opportunity for the sale 
of their goods in the United 
States, they would, have manifest- 
ed a greater interest in the re 
quest made and would they not 
have foresworn some of their 
other business for the sake of 
gaining a foothold in the great 
American market? 



INTERNATIONAL FAIRS. 

The following anent the Pan- 
ama Exposition makes mighty 
strange reading coming, as it 
does, from the publisher of a 
London shoe trade publication: 

"It Is n£t apparent why govern- 
ments shStald be called upon to- 
spend money in o inter to give an air 
of respectability to a glorified Pleas- 
ure Fair. For many years it has 
been increasingly obvious that these 
so-called International Exhibitions 
serve no useful purpose, save to 
attract money to the cities in which 
they are held. And we hope that 
the British Government will remain 
steadfast in its refusal to grant 
money in aid of the glorification at 
San Francisco." 

Is not this rather an antiquated 
doctrine, especially for a trade 
magazine published in a country 
famed for its international trade 
and, is not the editor a bit short- 
sighted in making such a state- 
ment 1 

The very life of his own busi- 
ness is dependent upon adver- 
tising and, laying aside the ques- 
tion of value of sales made at an 
international fair, the advertising 
alone is worth to the merchants 
exhibiting all it costs. As for the 
government exhibit, the increased 
cordiality between the people of 
different nations ought in itself 
to be regarded as more than com- 
pensating for the comparatively 
insignificant sum necessary in 
carrying out the details of rep- 
resentation at this or any other 
international fair. Good fellow- 
ship is a necessary stepping stone 
to satisfactory commercial rela- 
tions, and governments should 
not measure the worth of their 
acts by the money profits to be 
garnered. 

SIMPLY DO ONE'S BEST. 

Everything that happens to us 
leaves some trace behind it; 
everything contributes impercept- 
ibly to form us. Yet often it is 
dangerous to take a strict ac- 
count of that. For, either we 
grow proud and negligent or 
downcast and dispirited; and 
both are equally injurious in 
their consequences. The safe 
plan is, always simply to do the 
task that lies nearest us. — 
Goethe. 
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Prom time to time in the dif- 
ferent shoe trade magazines One 
hears more or less about what 
is required, or' necessary, for. a 
foreman to do or to know in 
the making of the shoe, to be suc- 
cessful. 

Now, in considering the dif- 
ferent requirements, the writer 
will confine himself to the mak- 
ing and finishing departments, 
except in such cases as may be 
necessary in illustrating some 
particular point or condition. 

The conditions that a foreman 
will work under are, of course, 
difficult on different grades of 
shoes, and are also different in 
factories of same capacity mak- 
ing the same grade of shoes, and 
it does not follow that a fore- 
man will be successful .or other- 
wise, because he was successful 
in his previous experience with 
some other firm making the same 
line or grade of shoes. 

There are three well defined di- 
visions of making room and fin- 
ishing room foremen in the shoe 
manufacturing industry as it ex- 
ists today. First, the small fac- 
tory type, where one foreman will 
have entire charge from lasting 
to treeing on both welts and Mc- 
Kays. 



Second, those factories making 
from 2,000 to 5,000 pairs per day, 
and we find a foreman in charge 
of the making department, and 
one in charge qi the finishing de- 
partment. Third, the large fac- 
tory making from 5,000 to 15,000 
and over, here we find the fore- 
man in charge of only one opera- 
tion, or at the most, two or 
three. 

It may be said that in the 
large, factories a good general 
knowledge of either the making 
or finishing departments Js of 
less importance than the thor- 
ough understanding of one or 
two operations and the ability to 
perform the operations in a first- 
class manner. 

In other words, the large fac- 
tory requires a man who is an 
expert workman on one or two 
particular machines. If, in the 
other requisites that are neces- 
sary in the successful foreman, 
such as ability to handle men, 
keep his department up to sheet, 
maintaining factory discipline, 
etc., it is doubtful if a foreman 
trained under the large factory 
system will meet with any great 
success in a small factory. 

As an illustration of this state- 
ment we will say, a foreman has 
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charge of the heeling in a large 
factory, and has 20 operators, if 
two or three are out it makes 
very little difference. He is able 
to balance his organization for 
almost any emergency. Now let 
us consider the small factory con- 
dition. Twenty operators, as a 
rule, will be performing more 
than that number of tasks. Let 
us say the heeler is out, also the 
heel shaver and the bottom fin- 
isher. A condition of this kind 
frequently happens. It can be 
seen that a factory balance in 
the small factory, such as pre- 
vails in the large factory, is im- 
possible. The only thing to do 
is to have each workman experi- 
enced on several different ma- 
chines. v If a foreman has not a 
good working knowledge of each 
machine, it is easy to see where 
he will fail. 

It must not be inferred that the 
writer thinks or believes a fore- 
man should be able to run every 
machine in these two departments 
and to do a first-class job on each 
machine. Many a foreman, in 
making a physical demonstration 
as to how it ought to be done, 
does a poor job on a machine 
that he was very expert at when 
on the bench, simply because » he 
lacks practice, and the workmen 
think it is because he can't do 
it any better, and in looking over 
his work will say, well it's as 
good as the boss can do it. 

The important point is *to let 
the workmen know what can be 
done and insist on getting it. In 
this one thing, the successful 
foreman is not the first-class op- 
erator, but the man who can in- 
duce others to do their work 
well. 

Another reason why some fore- 
men are not successful in one fac- 
tory is due sometimes to work- 
ing on a cheaper grade shoe than 
he has been trained to handle. We 
will suppose a firm making a line 
of cheap welts and medium 
grade McKay shoes desires the 
services of a making and finish- 
ing room foreman. This firm se- 
cures the services of a foreman 
who has been uniformly success- 
ful on high priced welt shoes. 
The firm is, of course, pleased in 



having secured this foreman and 
expect great things of him, as he 
has come highly recommended. 
The foreman, on his part, has 
been desirous of making a change 
for various reasons and enters on 
his new duties with the intent of 
demonstrating his ability as a 
practical shoemaker. 

In looking over his department 
he observes that many of the top 
pieces the heeler is using are in- 
ferior in quality to what he has 
been accustomed to. He has them 
sorted out and rejects say, about 
15 per cent of them. 

He notices at the slugging that 
the slugs are spaced a little 
wider than he has been used to 
seeing them, and has the spacing 
made closer. He finds . other 
things, such as the breast scourer 
using only one paper, the trim- 
mers are not knifing the joints, 
the edges are set only once; he 
thinks they are making too many 
black bottoms, etc. 

Now in making his changes he 
has put two or three cents on to 
the cost of production. Not only 
that, but he has made more work 
for some of his workmen, and 
they feel as though they were 
entitled to more money for ex- 
tra work required. 
. This foreman has been accus- 
tomed to using only the highest 
priced stains and blackings, and 
is firmly convinced that a cheap- 
er stain or blacking is not good 
enough. It is the writer's ex- 
perience that many of the best 
stains and blackings, are not 
suitable for medium and cheap 
shoes and the prices quoted is 
nd argument either for or against 
them. 

These changes have not im- 
proved the shoe as he expected, 
and he becomes dissatisfied and 
discouraged; the firm is disap- 
pointed and begins looking for 
another foreman, and the fore- 
man for another position. Now 
this foreman failed, not because 
he was not a good shoemaker, but 
because he was not used to mak- 
ing that type of shoe. 

Many firms in selecting their 
foremen, believe as this firm did, 
namely, that if they wanted to 
improve the looks of their shoe 
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the thing to do was to get fore- 
men used to making much better 
shoes. And the foreman thought 
that because he had a wide ex- # 
perience on good shoes that he 
was a competent man on medium 
and cheap ones. 

The essential difference be- 
tween the grades of shoes men- 
tioned, is that the high priced 
shoe requires only first-class 
stock and the allowance for ex- 
tras in each department is much 
greater, and the addition of a 
fraction of a cent to the cost is 
a small matter if it improves 
either the quality or appearance 
of the shoe. 

In the case of the cheap and 
medium grades, the shoe must 
have style and finish. The quality 
of the material used in the con- 
struction of this grade is all that 
the selling price .will allow, and 
the successful foreman is the one 
whose judgment tells him what 
the shoe will stand as to produc- 
tion cost in his department, and 
as to what will be the best finish 
as to desirability and cost. And 
the foreman on this grade of 
shoes has problems to solve that 
his brother foreman on the high 
priced shoe does not have to even 
consider. As to which of the 
three types of foreman described 
is most successful it is not easy 
to say; each may be a success, 
hut the best all around man, to 
the writer's mind, is the one who 
successfully handles a depart- 
ment in a medium sized factory 
making medium grade shoes. * 

NEW PULLING-OVER MA- 
CHINE. 

The new pulling-over machine, 
of which type quite a few have 
already been put out, has many 
very commendable features, and 
will be highly appreciated by both 
lasting room foremen and shoe 
manufacturers. This new type of 
machine drives three tacks on 
each side, and in this way is a 
distinct advance over the old 
type of machine. The compress- 
ed air pull on the new machine 
practically prevents all cripples 
and tearing of uppers. In one 
factory where this machine is be- 
ing used, it is quite frequent for 



a whole week to elapse without 
the operator having torn a single 
vamp, or tip. In addition to the 
above mentioned features, the 
lever for setting the upper on the 
last seems to be far more efficient 
than on the old machine, giving 
together with the compressed air 
pull, a! far better lasted shoe than 
the old machine could possibly 
give. 

While it seems to be a trait 
of human nature to continually 
hammer away at the big fellow, 
yet common honesty, and a sense 
of justice will impel every shoe 
manufacturer to acknowledge 
that no machinery company in 
the world gives anywhere near 
the same service as is given by 
the big company. And this is 
not only true in regard to im- 
provement of old and development 
of new machinery, but it is also 
true in respect to the service 
given by the agents of that cor- 
poration. The writer saw in one 
• factory, a new clinch nail ma- 
chine made upon the principle of 
the strip tacker, and put upon 
the market by a St. Louis house. 
The superintendent stated that 
this machine £ave the best service 
of any machine oni the market for 
d(fing the same work, but the ma- 
chine was, nevertheless, standing 
idle and unbelted. The only rea- 
son for this was that for over a 
month they had been trying to 
get a horn for the machine, which 
suited their style of work. The 
superintendent had written to 
both the house and to the agent, 
but a whole month had elapsed 
without either a reply from the 
house or a visit from the agent', 
therefore, the machine had been 
discontinued. 

The day has gone by, when a 
big shoe manufacturer with a 
shoe factory full of shoes, can 
have this work stopped for a 
month, or even a week, because 
of poor service on the part of any 
machinery company. And it is 
safe to say that an inferior line 
of machinery even would be pre- 
ferable to a manufacturer who 
must get out his goods, to even 
a superior line of machinery, the 
use of which necessitated a reduc- 
tion Of Output. And SUCh re- 
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duction is necessitated every time 
the manufacturer is forced to 
wait for machinery, repairs or 
parts. It, therefore, remains safe 
to say that no machinery com- 
pany, no matter how good its ma- 
chines are, can hope to compete 
with present lines of machinery 
now being used, unless it gives 
equal or superior service on the 
part of its office and agents, to 
that service which is being ren- 
dered by the big companies. In 
other words, superior machinery 
alone is not enough to interest 
the shoe manufacturer who must 
make his turn-over on time. 



TO FITTING ROOM FOREMEN 
A Suggestion That May Help. 

The writer desires to ask all 
its readers who are in charge of 
upper fitting rooms, and all 
those, too, who are connected 
with stitching room machinery 
concerns, why it is the universal 
custom to set sewing machines 
and other fitting room machinery 
upon boxes or stands above the 
level of the fitting bench or ma- 
chine table. 

The work plate of the house- 
hold sewing machine used in the 
home is level with the machine 
table, and work may be slid un- 
der the presser foot of the ma- 
chine without the use of extra 
time or labor necessary to pick 
up the work and lift it to a high- 
er level. 

I am told that in many facto- 
ries where shirts and wrappers, 
etc., are made, the work plate is 
also placed level with the table. 

If this is a good thing in the 
manufacture of cloth goods, why 
is it not a better method still, for 
making shoe uppers, where the 
work is in small pieces, necessi- 
tating many motions for lifting 
up work instead of sliding it on 
to the work plate with the least 
waste energy and the minimum 
of waste motions? 

At least one foreman of a large 
room has promised the writer 
that he will try out this idea and 
will try it out in a scientific way, 
giving the figures and results of 
his investigations to Red Book 
readers. 

We, therefore, hope to hear 



more of this idea within a few- 
months. 

We hope, also, that in making 
this test, the above foreman will 
select some, of his younger op- 
erators who have not yet become 
too much set in their habits of 
work, that he will time their op- 
erations and daily output care- 
fully before making the change 
and then, after giving them time 
to become fully accustomed to 
the new conditions, will time 
them carefully again. 

It seems to the writer highly 
reasonable that sliding parts on 
to the work plate from a level 
work table will be productive of 
saving much of both time and 
labor. It might be wise for the 
foreman to instruct the operator 
to slide her pile of pieces for- 
ward in laying a case or a size 
dowfa to stitch, so that the for- 
ward edge of each piece will 
touch the table and so always the 
top piece may be slid from the 
top of the pile without having to 
be picked up. 

Or, to be more plain, the pile 
of parts should be canted * for- 
ward, so that it will lie upon 
the table like a pack of cards 
tipped forward, in order that the 
top piece may always be slipped 
under the presser foot without 
necessitating the act of picking 
up each part. What do you 
think of this, who are foremen 
fitters ? 



STITCH INDENTING. 

Some manufacturers are mak- 
ing shoes with an indented stitch 
in every three or four stitches. We 
have seen this on high-grade shoes 
and we confess that it gives the 
shoe a rather shabby appearance. 
Nothing is gained by it whatever, 
and we are of the opinion that 
it really detracts from the shoe. 
If indenting ifi to be dome, it 
iould be between the stitches, 
and indenting has a very valu- 
able effect on closing the edges. 
Such indenting should be done 
before trimming, as this process 
of indenting makes the leather 
bulge a little bit. By trimming 
afterwards, a smooth and regular 
effect is obtained. Indentations 
may be put in by the blade or 
wheel machine, but, of course, the 
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I Saw 



Novel Ideas and Devices Seen by Our 
Traveler. 



I saw French chalk being shaken onto Russia calf 
shoes in the welt room out of a specially prepared box. 

I saw an appliance for very rapidly trimming the 
excess upper stock from the edge of stitch-down shoes. 



I SAW straps being put into 
men's shoes in a manner new to 
me, and it may perchance be 
new to some other fitting room 
foremen making men's uppers. 

The method seen by the writer 
has the merit of being quick, not 
more expensive than the ordinary 
method, and far stronger. 

The strap is first .attached to 
the top in the proper position by 
the Singer label stitching ma- 
chine. The foreman said it was 
a Singer 68 class. 

After this, the back stay was 
put on in the usual way, and the 
strap stitched through by the 
back-stay seams. The shoes on 
which this job was being done 
was a men's medium Goodyear. 

* * * 

I SAW French chalk being 
shaken onto Russia calf shoes in 
the welt room out of a specially 
prepared box, something in the 
pepper box style. This was being 
done so that dirty hands would 
not get wax, sweat, or grime on 
to the shoe. 

I was told that this precaution, 
when faithfully taken, prevented 
much of the usual soiling of 
Russia shoes, and made quite a 
saving in the cleaning cost in the 
treeing department. 

From what the welt room fore- 
man said, I gathered that the 
French chalk was bought in this 
package, which was a new de- 
parture. The box was apparent- 
ly a paste-board box with a sifter 

top. 

* * * 

I SAW two day sheets being 
put into a big cutting room each 
day. 

The room was producing 1200 
pairs per day, and no one sheet 
could contain that many numbers, 



especially in small cases like 24- 
pair lots. 

Both the cutting and fitting de- 
partments were making ten ship- 
ments each day out of the room. 
In other words, on the hour, 
every hour, 1200, pairs of uppers 
were being sent from the cutting 
room into the fitting room, and 
from the stitching room into the 
lasting room. 

The system was so good in this 
big factory and the volume of 
work was so tremendous, that 
an hour's accumulation was all 
the floor space would allow, and 
the department discharged the 
work each hour almost auto- 
matically. 

* * * 

I SAW, in a Maine factory, a 
foreman take a dark colored slip 
of material and a hot heel iron 
and melt some of the material in- 
to the holes, in a heel made by 
trimming out the Goodyear 
stitches. The thread was first 
picked out of the leather with 
the point of a knife. Then this 
material was melted into the 
stitch holes and sandpapered off 
on the heel scourer, and the heet 
finished making a perfect job. 

The material was composed of 
leather dust gathered at the buff- 
ing machines, compounded with 
other materials, rolled out thin 
and cut into strips, in which form 

they are both used and sold. 

* * * 

I SAW a liquid wax, made by 
the foreman in a McKay factory, 
which was •apparently the best 
thing out. Tt hardened quickly 
when the McKay stitch was set. 
It is claimed to set as firmly, and 
hold as hard, as melted wax. It 
acted as a lubricant in the ma- 
chine, and the foreman claims 
that with its use the machine 
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parts, both worn and broken, to- 
tal up only half the cost of what 
they did before its adoption. With 
the use of this wax there is no 
cost for gas to heat the iron. Op- 
erators can start work at once in 
the morning without waiting for 

a horn to heat up. 

* * * 

I SAW one coat of enamel be- 
ing applied to patent leather tips 
made of a special prepared stock. 
This application was being made 
as soon as shoes were lasted and 
before the sole-laying operation. 
By this method, crocks were cov- 
ered and small pleats of the stock 
were hidden clear underneath the 
edge of the sole, in places which 
could never be reached by scour- 
ing. 

Then, when the shoes reached 
the treeing room, the second coat 
of enamel was applied and, if ab- 
solutely necessary, a third coat. 

In this a perfect job was secured. 

* * * 

I SAW an appliance for very 
rapidly trimming the excess up- 
per stock from the edge of stitch- 
down shoes. In many cases, the 
surplus upper stock extending 
out beyond the edge of the shoe 
bothers the edge trimmer. In 
some factories this surplus has to 
be trimmed by hand and by other 
machines, but this appliance, de- 
signed by an ingenious Yankee, 
is attached to a certain machine 
of the United Shoe Machinery Co. 
and rapidly and neatly does the 
work. 

* * * 

And I Likewise SAW an ap- 
pliance which, when attached to 
a common machine in the welt 
room, would quickly pound down 
welt butts and give a fine even 
job without welt skiving or rand- 
ing. other than that done by the 
welter in carefully cutting off 
his welting. 

This pounding so drives the 
welt and sole together that it 
forms an even line from the heel 
seat forward and does the work 
more quickly than hand rafhding. 
and does not cut the stitches. 

And, at that, the half has 
never yet been told regarding the 
new and pood things in the coun- 
try. Pome on. next, with yours. 
For every one you give, you'll 
get a thousand. 



THE HEEL SEAT. 

Spring heel shoes are made with 
the heel fastened on top of the 
sole. The usual way is to place 
the heel under the sole and nail 
the heel-seat. The shoes seen, were 
made turn and sewed all around 
and the heel was cut slanting at 
the breast, like all regular spring 
heels that are ready to be in- 
serted underneath the sole. Then 
the sole must be first moulded to 
adopt the shape of the heel and 
the heel-seat must also be nailed 
in, which requires much more 
time than when the heel is ap- 
plied from the outside. The shoes 
thus heeled from the outside were 
high grade shoes. Some shoe- 
makers claim that a nailed heel- 
seat is the best heel-seat. The 
writer believes in sewing * around 
the heel-seat, as the difference in 
the final result is not worthy of 
notice, and the speed is so much 
greater. In sewing around a 
heel-seat the shoe must, of course, 
be held perfectly flat. That is 
the only redeeming feature of the 
nailed heel-seat, which is entirely 
possible by sewing properly and 
decisive leveling of the heel after 
relasting. The heel-seat, with the 
sole, must be made perfectly flat. 

— The first button should be 
placed at least one inch from the 
throat of the vamp, as nearer to 
the vamp seam would tend to 
bear down and pain the wearer 
underneath the button, especially 
so in a tight fitting shoe, and a 
button shoe must fit tightly over 
the instep. 

—Some manufacturers will 
thin down the shank part of the 
bottom, and the writer believes 
that to be wrong in a winter shoe. 
A thin shank will be easier to 
level down to the lines of the 
last, but affords little protection 
to the foot. The plantar region 
of the foot calls for more protec- 
tion than any other part, and 
the shank should at least be as 
heavy as the forepart. The writer 
believes in a narrow shank and 
a heavy sole. The narrow shank 
will allow the vamp to come un- 
der the foot and properly support 
the arch after the shoe is laced 
or buttoned. 
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In organizing a factory and 
devising a cost accounting sys- 
tem, due consideration should be 
given to depreciation. Some have 
neglected this because a greater 
part of the machines are leased. 
Had they stopped to • count and 
separate their equipment, they 
would have seen their great 
error. 

Depreciation bears directly up- 
on the cost of production and 
depreciation on machines and 
tools is as much a part of. the 
cost of production as is material 
or labor. 

Some of the small factories and 
even some large ones do not 
write off any depreciation on 
their equipment. Depreciation in 
one factory was considered as a 
part of the risk, of investment, 
and the increased valuation of 
the factory property was expect- 
ed to offset the depreciation. For 
years these two things were left 
to balance one another. The llrm 
prospered; the capital stock of 
the company increased until it 
grew to be several millions of 
dollars. An expert systematizer 
was hired, and about the first 
kink that he straightened out was 
to write off something, like 
a half-million dollars for the de- 
preciation in the firm's eight fac- 



tories. This practically wiped out 
the dividends for that year. The 
stockholders became dissatisfied 
and several sued the firm for an 
accounting. Some even went so 
far as to ask the court to appoint 
a receiver. Court costs and law- 
yer fees ran up into the thou- 
sands of dollars, and a decision 
was handed down in favor of the 
company, sustaining the system- 
atizer 's work in writing off the 
depreciation for the years back. 
This, of course, is an isolated case, 
but it is given here as an example 
to show the importance of not 
neglecting to write off the proper 
amount of depreciat on. 

Some firms even go as far as 
to write off a small amount on the 
factory investment where the firm 
owns the factory site and build- 
ing. In this case, if the building 
is of substantial brick, the esti- 
mated life is from 30 to 35 years. 
A frame building is much less, 
averaging 15 or 20 years. In 
writing off depreciation on build- 
ings, no certain amount can be 
given since this depends on the 
particular structure, and each 
case has to be considered indi- 
vidually. 

The machines, tools and all the 
factory equipment owned by the 
company may be estimated on a 
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safe flat basis to save ,red . t&#e, 
Ten years is about as long as it* 
is safe to count on the life of a 
machine. Of course, sopie will 
last only S> ot 6~yearrf, and others 
20 years, but 10 years is a safe 
average when v the equipment is 
taken as a whole. 

The machinery used in the man- 
ufacture of shoes is a productive 
factor, just as much as labor; in 
fact, it represents labor. It Is 
used as a substitute for the old 
hand method of making shoes. It 
differs from labor in this one re- 
spect, it is an asset of the com- 
pany, subject to an interest on 
investment and also to deprecia- 
tion charge. Inasmuch as a ma- 
chine takes the place of labor, a 
wage should be established for 
each particular machine, one that 
will enable it to pay for itself. 
In this particular case, we have 
to figure each machine individu- 
ally. On machines leased on the 
royalty plan at so much per 
unit, the wage should be calcu- 
lated the same as if a man was 
hired at so much per unit, since 
the machine takes the place of 
work formerly done by men. 

It is often the case that a ma- 
chine comparatively new and in 
good order is thrown out to be 
replaced by one of a later de- 
sign. Then we sometimes miss 
our calculations as to the amount 
of depreciation we ought to 
charge. The proper organization 
methods and systems provide a 
right and complete way to over- 
come this as it does in other com- 
plicated cases. 

For an example, let us take a 
machine that we have counted, on 
operating 10 years. The ma- 
chine cost $100.00. It has been 
in service three years and we 
have taken off 10 per cent each 
year, $30.00 for three years, leav- 
ing the machine cost at $70.00. 
If we trade it in on a new ma- 
chine at $70.00 we have lost noth- 
ing, but if we trade it at $50.00 
we have lost $20.00. This $20.00 
should be added to the price of 
the new machine and so figured 
when depreciation is charged off. 
If the machine is sold for scrap, 
the price received and the de- 
preciation that has been charged 



t off should, be pddfd and the total 
^ttbtractetl front ./the ^original 
price, and the amount that ia 
left ad<&4^ v the prica of the 
iffjw/ mach&Qf ^i tfep^eciation 
figured' accordingly ■". '■- *. 
; Alt the ^equipment ~£nd ^-any- 
thing' that deteriorates ; * shopld 
be figured in the same, way. "This 
even takes, in^he building- If . the 
firm -o^rns it. In sonte instances, 
ptropedrty increases 4n*yalufe, %ut 
this is separate and ap^tr : an4 
should be kept so. Building de- 
preciation is generally covered by 
the company chqptfmg so. -much 
for rent, whifch covers the 
ground in* a less complicated Way. 
In this case, rent enough should 
be charged 'to make the invest- 
ment pay after insurance,, taxes, 
and repairs are deducted. £ suf- 
ficient amount should be pro- 
vided to pay back the investment 
during the life of the building. 
For example, a drayman's outfit 
costs hiiri $500.00. The life of the 
outfit is 10 ygars. He counts on 
a living wage for himself in pro- 
portion to the amount of work 
and effort he puts into his busi- 
ness. He figures a day's wage 
for his team and other equip- 
ment. Then he must figure some- 
thing over a wage, for every day 
his investment is growing less 
valuable; it is wearing out and 
he will soon be without facilities 
with which to carry ^on his busi- 
ness. To overcome this, he adds 
profit above his wage to cover the 
cost of depreciation. So in the 
manufacture of shoes, if we do 
not reckon with depreciation, we 
will lose our investment in time 
and be without the facilities for 
manufacturing, though we may 
have been makihg shoes at a 
profit. 

If the firm dofcs not own the 
building the rent is figured as 
general expense. 

It is these things that make the 
stock of the large corporation 
sound and salable, more so than 
stocks of small concerns that pay 
twice the dividends but do not 
fortify themselves as completely 
in places of minor importance. 
This emphasizes another point 
that should not escape notice, 
where the proper amount of de- 
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preciation is not chacged off, divi- 
dends may be declared that were 
only earned in p#rt t or perhaps 
not at all. We have known of 
such cases, and they are by no 
means isolated. In one instance, 
a firm at the end of the season, 
found its equipment entirely 
-worn out. 

The treasurer and bookkeeper 
were called upon for an up-to- 
date statement, which was given. 
The firm owed no debts and had 
money enough to carry on the 
increased business, but no money 
for machinery. They owned and 
occupied their own building, and 
it would have to undergo expen- 
sive repairs before the new ma- 
chinery was installed. The ma- 
jority of the stockholders were 
business men who invested or 
spent their dividends elsewhere 
and could not or would not put 
up more money. There x were 
some whose suspicions were 
aroused, and an expert account- 
ant, who happened to be a sys- 
tematizer, was put on the books. 
A thorough examination was 
made, which consumed several 
weeks. His report to the dissat- 
isfied stockholders was that the 
business and books were both in 
good shape, all monies were prop- 
erly accounted for and balanced 
to a penny, and the firm wad in a 
fairly prosperous condition, but 
he found old methods in vogue, 
and one in particular, they had 
not charged off any deprecia- 
tion, and, therefore, dividends 
had been declared far in excess 
of earnings. In all the years they 
had been in business, they had 
paid no especial attention to the 
office end. Their business was in- 
creasing, good dividends were 
paid; the firm went bankrupt be- 
cause it had not charged off any 
depreciation. The dividends re- 
ceived represented the invest- 
ment paid back. 

_ t (To be Continued^ 



«d off-yith £ fctiff rotary brushy 
The writer was informed that 
soiling of the upper was impos- 
sible after this liquid had been- 
applied. The dressing is quite 
thick and somewhat oily. The 
writer asked the boy who applied 
the liquid with a wide, hard 
brush to canvas shoes, whether 
or not this liquid were generally 
used for such a purpose? The 
boy said he had worked, in many 
factories, but never had seen the 
liquid used for a covering before. 
As used in this factory the liquid 
serves the same purpose as a 
paper cover on colored shoes. 
When applied to a canvas shoe 
the upper hugs the last very 
tightly when thoroughly dry, 
and lasting is thereby improved 
to perfection. This liquid comes 
in kegs of five gallons and should 
be applied very evenly all over 
the upper. If some of it dropp 
on the sole, it can easily be 
rubbed off, as it is not made to 
stick, but only to stay temporarily 
on the shoe. 



KEEPING SHOES WHITE/ 

A white dressing is applied, to 
white sh6es before edge trimming. * 
This white liquid i6 applied with 
a brush, and any soiled spot on 
the tipper is taken off when this 
dressing has dried and is brush-" 



A NEW BED LASTING MA. 
CHINE. 

A new bed lasting machine for 
wiping toes and heels has been 
patented which, although simple 
of construction, has improvements 
of great value. In this machine, 
when the heel wipers advance, it 
forces the shoe downward on the 
forepart support and thereby sets 
the forepart against springs which 
can be adjusted to hold the work 
and 250 pounds pressure, while 
the toe wipers are operated. 

The wipers can be set in very 
quickly and the operator has only 
to push the wipers into the ma- 
chine where they are automatical- 
ly held in position. It is claimed 
for this machine, great speed and 
quality of work. There are two 
types manufactured, one for welt 
and the other for McKay work, 
and on the welt machine the toes 
are ' held by a wire. The car- 
triages for hdel and toe' wipers are 
easily moved back and forth and 
lock toward the. shoe automati- 
cally. ' ■...*■-!•. 

—A carload of shoes weighs 
about seven torisj "*" " c " ' 
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New Patents in the Trade, 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them. 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 

Ing or indenting heels, And tibmt tool 
comprises a beading tool or mem- 
ber and a midling tool or member. 
The milling member which has a 
toothed periphery for indenting the 
work, is shown as mounted to turn 
freed y upon a shaft so that it may 
have rolling contact with the sur- 
face of tihe heel. Means is employ- 
ed for imparting to the milling 
member movemente from and to- 
ward the work in addition to the 
rolling movement over the work. 
This movement outwardly and In- 
wardly, or radially in the example 
shown, is effected by eccentric por- 
tions of, or projections from, the 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

We give below a list of the pat- 
ents issued during the current week. 
Anyone desiring further information 
regarding them should inquire of the 
office of American Shoemaking. 

Portable Shoe Elongating Imple- 
ment — No. 1,080,918, to Herbert E. 
Maine. 

Rounding and Channeling Ma- 
chine — No. 1,080,902, to Andrew 
Bppler. 

Polishing Wheel — No. 1,080,661, 
to Joseph Joseph. 

Heel Cushions — No. 1,080,781, 
to John Razntch. 

Buttonhole Working Attachment 
for Sewing Machines — No. 1,080,- 
729. 

Instep Support — (No. 1,081,057, to 
Michael J. O'Rourke. 

Sewing Machine — No. 1,080,877, 
to Fred Ash worth. 

Sole Sewing Machine— No. 1,080,- 
579, to Arthur Bates. 

Anti-clogging Attachment for But- 
ton Fastening Machines — No. 1,- 
080,996, to George W. Perkins. 

(Leather Rolling Machine — No. 1,- 
080,943, to Henry W. Winter. 

Machine for Burnishing the Edges 
of the Soles of Boots and Shoes — 
No. 1,080;804, to Zotique Beaudry. 

Heel Building (Machine — No. 1,- 
080,682, to George A. Dobyne. 

Wheeling and Edge Setting Ma- 
chine — {No. 1,080,961, to Lauds W. 
O. Flynt. 



FINISHING MACHINE. 
No. 1,080,207. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Frederick M. Furber on an inven- 
tion which relates to finishing ma- 
chines and particularly to machines 
for finishing heel edge or other sur- 
faces of boots and shoes and it has 
for its object to provide means for 
more rapidly and perfectly finishing 
surfaces and for doing the work 
with less labor on the part of the 
operator than has heretofore been 
possible. 

The invention is herein shown, 
for the purpose of explanation, as 
embodied in a machine or tool for 
beading or burnishing and for mill* 



shaft on which the tool is mounted. 
These projections are arranged to 
impart to the tool movements out- 
wardly with relation to the axis of 
the shaft for forcing the tootl against 
or into the work, and the interven- 
ing portions of the shaft permit the 
tool to move toward said axis under 
the pressure of the work against it. 
The effect oi this construction Is to 
give to the tool a rapid vibratory 
movement to beat or indent or both 
to beat and to indent the surface 
being finished. In the heel finish- 
ing tool shown, a beading or bur- 
nishing member which is aleoe em- 
ployed serves with relation to the 
miiLling member as a depth gage, 
to determine the depth of the in- 
dentations formed by the Latter, 
and also as an edge guide, for it 
is formed and arranged to run in 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH CO. 

SHEEPSKINS AND CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES: NORWOOD and PEABODY, MASS. 
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Every Shoe Manufacturer 
in the United States — 

will be interested in our plan for installing 

Universal 
Non-Royalty 
Shoe 
Machinery 



IT'S NEW 

IT'S DIFFERENT 

IT'S A MONEY SAVER 



No matter whether you make 
welt, McKay, turned or nail- 
ed shoes we can meet the con- 
ditions, improve your product, 
and reduce your cost. 



Stop Paying Rent and Own Your Machines 

CATALOGUES ON REQUEST. 

Universal Shoe Machinery Co. 

3741 Forest Park Bvd., St Loum, Mo. 
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the rand crease while it burnishes 
and shapes the bead or edge of the 
top face of the heel. This guide 
assists the operator in forming a 
straight line or series of indenta- 
tions with the mailing tool and as a 
dep tin gage it assists in the. forma- 
tion of distinct, well-defined inden- 
tations, the teeth of the milling tool 
fceing driven sharply into the stock 
and spaces between the indentations 
being beaiten by those portions of 
the tool between the teeth and by 
the inclined side faces of the teeth. 
The vibrated beating member and 
the rotated (burnishing member may 
be formed and arranged with their 
acting faces adapted to treat suc- 
cessively or alternately the same 
portions of the surface to be finish- 
-ed as the work is moved with rela- 
tion to them, such an alternate 
feeating and rubbing being well 
adapted to form a hard burnish-.^d 
surface. 



HEEL BUILDING MACHINE. 
No. 1,080,682. 

Letters patent have been granted 
George A. Dobyne on an invention 
which relates to machines for build- 
ing heels. 

Heels are generally built up of 
lifts which are cut from scrap and 
waste material. In the utilization 
-of such scrap, not only is the heel 
made up of layers, .but the separate 
"layers are "built up of pieces. Thes£ 
pieces are pasted together and tem- 
porarily secured toetherg by means 



of one or more fasteners, and then 
the assembled lifts are placed in a 
press and left to dTy. Such a press 
is abile to accommodate a large num- 
ber of assembled heels, the heels 
being piled in the press and the 
whole being subjected to pressure 
until dry or nearly dry. The pieces 
of .scrap are entirely too irregmlar 
and ununiform in shape to be auto- 
matically assembled by mechanism, 
and therefore the assembling must 
be done by hand. In order that the 
method of building heels from scrap 
or waste leather may be used eco- 
nomically, the apparatus must be so 
arranged that the lifts can be as- 
sembled rapidly and by unskilled 
operators. In apparatus which has 
been heretofore used to a small ex- 
tent, the lifts were assembled in a 
mold and then secured by a fastener. 
Such an apparatus, however, ren- 
dered the method entirely too slow 



to be used economically for the fol- 
lowing reasons: Where the lifts :are 
assembled in a mold, these lifts 
must be inserted in a "hole," which 
necessitates that each lift or piece 
be dropped in place and the opera- 
tor cannot therefore ruse both hands 
at once for placing the lifts in po- 
sition, since the small space in the 
mold will not permit such operation. 
The result is that the assembling op- 
eration has been performed hereto- 
fore to a darge extent by assembling 
the lifts against a small gage on a 
table, and the fastener was also 
driven by hand. This is, of course, 
an exceedingly slow and expensive 
method and requires that the opera- 
tors first assemble the heel by hand, 
and then pick up a hammer and 
*dJrive the fastener. 

One of the objects of this inven- 
tion therefore is to construct a ma- 
chine in which the lifts can -be rap- 
idly assembled and fastened to- 
gether, the positioning means where- 
by the lifts are assembled being so 
constructed that the operator can 
use 'both hands at once to place the 
lifts in position from opposite sides. 

Another object is to construct a 
machine in which as much of the 
operation as possible will be auto- 
matic, leaving the operator's hands 
free at all times to assemble the 
•lifts. 

Another object is to construct the 
machine so that the lifts may be 
automatically fastened together when 
assembled, and clamped while being 
fastened. 

Another object is to construct the 
machine so that the use of the nec- 
essary paste will not clog up and 
interfere with the bearings and 
guides, and to arrange the elements 
of the mechanism so that wear and 
friction will be rediuced to a mini- 
mum. 



WHEELING A ND E DGE SETTING 

MACHINE. 

No. l t 080,061. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Louis w; G. Flynt on an invention 
which relates to machines for fin- 




ishing the marginal portions of the 
soles of boots and shoes. 

More particularly it relates t# 
the machines of the type that 
set the edge of the sole and 
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simultaneously wheel or indent the 
upper marginal surface of the sole. 
The invention aims to devise a 
machine of the character indicated 
which shall have provision for ef- 
fecting- readily the adtjustment of 
the tools and for holding them se- 
curely in their adjusted positions, 
and particularly to devise a con- 
struction -that can he manufactured 
more economically than similar ma- 
chines heretofore proposed. 



MACHINE FOR BURNISHING THE 

EDGES OF THE SOLES OF 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

No. 1,080,804. 

Letters patent have been granted 
Zotique Beaudry on an invention 
which relates to an improved ma- 
chine for burnishing the edges of 
the soles of boots and shoes, the 




invention being particularly directed 
to an improvement in the burnish- 
ing irons and the manner in which 
they are carried by the reciproca- 
tory member of the machine and 
presented to the edge of the sole to 
be burnished. 

The otbject of the invention is to 
provide a machine in which the bur- 



nishing iron or irons are so stoppont- 
ed that they will rock readily to 
accommodate themselves to the 
varying curves of the sole of a shoe, 
either longitudinally of the edge of 
the sole or laterally thereof, so that 
the working face of the burnishing 
iron or burnishing irons will be pre- 
sented to all the different parts of 
the edge -of the sole in substantially 
the same relative position. 



SHOEMAKING IN THE FAR EAST. 

The custom shoemakers in China 
make a pair of hand-made shofes for 
$2.5*0. The consumer fiurnishes 'his 
own last. The leather used by the 
custom shoemaker is locally tanned 
in China. The finish of the shoe is 
not very good, but it is comfortable 
and durable. 

Japan now has half a dozen good 
factories, equipped with 'machinery 
' and employing 300 to 400 people 
each. In Manila there are two fac- 
tories using American machinery; 
in Hong Kong one shoe factory 
using our machinery; in Shanghai a 
company is just being organized to 
run a good-sized factory. Through- 
out India there are probably a doz- 
en McKay factories, some with a 
capacity of 2,000 pairs per day. 
These plants turn out an all-leather 
shoe at three shillings per pair, 
factory cost. 



FORMER SHOE MANUFACTURER 
DEAD. 

Mr. A. P.'Simard of Biddeford, Me., 
died at his home Dec. 6 after only 
a few hours' illness. Mr. iStaard 
was 73 years old, and for twenty- 
two years was connected with the 
shoe manufacturing industry, and 
was at one time a member of the 
firm of S. Newcomib & Co. During 
the last years of his life he con- 
ducted a cobbling shop and passed 
his time /repairing shoes, to the 
manufacture of which he had de- 
voted so many years of his life. Mr. 
Simard was noted for 'his high bus- 
iness integrity. 
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Do you realize how much WELTING is wj 
reel breaks at the grooving machine it ad< 
through carelessness, or a wrongly adjust 
such an absence of UNIFORMITY as to ca 
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This operation is performed on a machine 
produces welting grooved without a brokei 
and bevel of absolutely uniform depth and 

To be brief: In a 33 8 yd. hank of Bro< 

you get 33s yds 
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f our own invention in a manner which 
joint from end to end, and with a groove 
vidth throughout. 

ktoii Rand Co. Welting 

of which EVERY INCH is available. 
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UB«C 

BOARD B ERS 



An old and well known tool used 
for buffing cutting boards. 

Packed one dozen in a carton. 
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United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Sales Department 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. £ 



— The Diamond Shoe Co. of 
Brockton, and the Regal Shoe Co. 
of Whitman, have accepted the ad- 
vance granted by the State .Board 
to the sole leather cutters. 

— The annual meeting of the 
3rockton Shoe Manufacturers' A&- 
sociatibn was held last Monday af- 
ternoon at the Commercial Oiulb. 
One of the principal matters for 
discussion was the demand of thi 
dressers and packers for an increase 
on the day wage from $1.75 to $2.00 
per day. 

— At the last meeting of the 
Brockton Association of Superin- 
tendents and Foremen, hejd last Fri- 
day evening, one new member was 
admitted, and arrangements were 
made for the annual nomination 
of officers, which takes place at the 
next meeting. 

— Francis C. Kingman, manager 
of the jobbing and shipping depart- 
ments at the W. Li. Douglas Shoe 
Co. plant in Brockton, was elected 
Httgh Priest at the recent election of 
the Satachet Royal Arch Chapter of 
A. iF. and A. M. 

— Shoe shipments from Brockton 
last week amounted to 11,067 cases, 
sent out from shipping points as 
follows: Brockton Center,, 2085 
•cases; North! End, 5350 cases; South 
End, 3035 cases^ The total ship- 
ments to date amotunt to 678,7i44 
cases, a gain of 18,611 cases over 
the figures for the same number of 
weeks last year. The valuation is 
estimated at $47,515,0i80. 

— M. Frederick Wallace, for the 
past eight years with the United 
Shoe Machinery Co?, has taken a po- 
sition as master mechanic at the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. plant in 
Brockton. He will- have entire charge 
of all machinery in the plant, in- 
cluding all the electrical machinery. 
Before going with the United Shoe 
Machinery Co., he was employed as 
an expert electrician under Chief 
Engineer Greer Eaton, and at one 
time he was employed as electrician 
at the George E. Keith Co. plant. He 
succeeds William McLean, who re- 
cently resigned to accept a position 
as superintendent of the gang rooms 
at a factory in the provinces. 

— William Hurley has taken, a po- 
sition as foreman of the finishing 
room at the factory of Alden, Walk- 



er & Wilde, in East Weymouth. For 
the past twenty-two years he has 
been employed at the factory of the 
M. N. Arnold Co. in North AWngton. 
— Last Thursday morning Alunzo 
E. Nelson head engineer at the Geo. 
E. Keith Go. plant, who was severe- 
ly injured by escaping steam borne 
time ago, and narowly escaped 
death, was" called into the private 
office of George E. Keith, and ' in 
the presence of the other members 
of the company, was presented with 
an elegant goM watch with the in- 
scription: "Presented to Mr. Alonzo x 
E. Nelson by . the George E. Keith 
Company, Dec. 11, 1913, in Apprecia- 
tion of Faithful Service as Engineer 
from June 15, 11880." He was then 
given an extended vacation to fully 
recover his health, which was badly 
affetced by the trying ordeal, that he 
had passed through. 

— John P. Meade, business agent 
of the Mixed Union of ^rockton, 
was one of the speakers at the New 
England Organization Conference, 
at Lowell, Slunday afternoon. 

— *At a meeting of the Dressers' 
and Packers' Union of Brockton 
last Monday evening, it was voted to 
ask for a minimum wage of $2.00 
for packers. The minimium wage 
now is $1.75 per day. The business 
agent will take up the matter at 
once with the shoe manufacturers. 

— The New England Shoe and 
Leather Association are to urge Pres- 
ident Wilson to appoint Arthur B. 
Butman, formerly of Brockton, to a 
position on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, made vacant by the re- 
tirement of Commissioner Prouty. 

-^-William H. Emerson, treasurer 
of the Churchill & Alden Co. of 
Brockton, . has been elected a trus- 
tee of the Masonic Educational and 
Charity Trust, for an eight-year 
term, beginning Janmary 1st, 1914, 
at a meeting of the Grand Lodge 
in Boston last week. 

— The new blower system being 
put in for the Brockton Last Co. 
is nearly completed and will be a ibdg 
improvement to their plant. 

— The engagement of Miss Alice 
A. Allen and John J. Daly has been 
announced, and the wedding cere- 
mony is to take place January 1st 
at St. Edward's Church in Brockton. 
Mr. Daly is foreman of the gang 
room at the No. 1 factory of the 



FUAIE |Af A IVI T *° w11 81&oe JHaolng** 8hoe Tools, o* any Specialty la 
T \J\J VtMll I the Shoe Trade, let us have them. 
II pays to deal with us, for we deal direct with every Shoe Manufacturer in Great 
Britain. 
We are large buyers and quick sellers. 

LIVINGSTON & DOUGHTY, Limited 

American importer* LEICESTER. ENCLAK* 
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€L Thousands of Dollars 
of Shoes Returned with 
Cracked or Peeled Tips 

— That's the experience of manufac- 
turers who have tried new methods of 
patent leather repairing. These manufacturers 
are now insisting on getting the old reliable — 

MULLEN REPAIRERS 

for all their work. 

DON'T GET CAUGHT with experiments but stick to 
Mullen's Repairers and they will never stick you. 



Our 
Line 
Includes 



MULLEN'S 



PATENT LEATHER REPAIRERS 
RUSSET LEATHER REPAIRERS 
OIL STAIN REMOVERS 
CRAYON REPAIRERS 



Pioneer Manufacturers of Leather Repairers 



BROCKTON, MASS. 



J 



An automatic machine 
for skrrmg leather or 
Uather-board shanks 



Sluuik Saving Machine Er^** 



Capacity 



W. J. YOUNG MACHINERY CO., Lynn, MASS., USA. 



G1MSON A CO., LEICESTER, 
English Agents 



Write For Particulars 
Represented by 



NOLLESCHE-WERKE CO. 
Weissenfeb,r 
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W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., where he 
has been located lor the past three 
years. Before coming to the Doug- 
las factory he was foreman of the 
gang room at the L. Q. White Co: 
in Bridgewuter. He is a resident of 
Holbrook and prominent in the 
social and fraternal life of the town, 
and is now serving as chairman of 
the school commitee. After the 
wedding they will reside in Brock- 
ton, on Richmond street. Mr. Daly 
is a* member of the Brockton Associ- 
ation of Superintendents and. Fore- 
men. 

— The State Board of Conciliation 
and. Arbitration have handed down 
a decision that will give an increase 
of twenty cents per day to the wages 
of over one hundred men employed 
In the several factories of Brockton, 
giving a daily wage of $3.2i5 per 
day for cutting outer soles, and 
$2.75 per Any for cutting inner- 
soles. John P. Meade, business 
agent of the Mixed Union handled 
the cases for the employes. 

— Next run the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. of Brockton are to add a 
line of boys', misses' and children's 
McKay shoes. The present No. 3 fac- 
tory will be raised one story, which 
will give them room to turn out 1200 
pairs of shoes per day. On that grade 
of shoes this will mean the employ- 
ment of about 400 people, which 
will make a total of about 4,000 
employed in this great plant. 



THE NEW S. & P. LANTERN 
SLIDE FACTORY. 

Smith & Perkins, manufacturers 
of S. & P. lantern slides, which are 
being used in all parts of the world 
lor displaying colored, attractive de- 
signs of shoes, etc., on the screens 
of the moving picture theatres, re- 
cently gave an exhibition to the 
trade at their new factory on Den- 
ton street, Brockton Mass. A large 
number of their (customers, and 
others interested in this mutch talk- 
ed of new method of purttficity, were 
taken through the factory and 
shown the various interesting steps 
in the process of making these 
slides. 

The new building is of brick con- 
struction with plenty of windows, 
giving an abundance of light, which 
is necessary for the delicate hand 
work done. 

The offices face on Denton street, 
which is the next parallel street to 
Main street, Gampello, almost oppo- 
site the Churchill & Alden factor*. 
Interior office furniture and effects 
are of antique oak, and the wains- 
coated walls are topped with a dArk 
red burlap. Immediately adjacent 
to the office on the left is a capacious 
display room, where are exhibited a 
select number of their lantern slides 
and art work. This room is equip- 
ped with a small lantern equipment 
to give the visitor an idea of how 
the slides actually look on the 
screen. 



In the rear, facing Main street, is 
a long artist's room, where light 
coloring artists touch up the glass 
plates. 

On the second floor, over the of- 
fices, is a dark room, where the 
glass prints are made, while in the 
west corner is an art room where 
designs and artistic creations are 
originated in preparation for the 
photographing studio immediately 
adjoining. Over the coloring depart- 
ment described is another dark 
room, where the photographs are 
made ready for the lantern slide 
transfer. 

Harold Smith and Harry Perkins, 
the originators of the business, re- 
port that they are now doing busi- 
ness wherever lantern slide shows 
are given. This is remarkable pro- 
gress in that the firm has only been 
organized about two years. 



SOME BIG TASKS. 

The Industrial Bureau of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
which/ was recently formed, will take 
UQ> the following matters: : 

In and out package and carload 
freight; employment agency, trade 
extension, ((Domestic and foreign; 
made-at-home products; publicity; 
made-in-Lynn stamp; goods display; 
relation of employer and employe; 
inter-transportation of employes; 
municipal improvements; industrial 
survey of city; card index of man- 
ufacturers; skilled and unskilled la- 
bor supply; raw material; freight 
rates; building sites; factory space; 
taxes; housing of employes; food 
supply; industrial incubators; fac- 
tory additions; financial assistance; 
community reflations between capi- 
tal and labor. 



A CONVENIENT DIRECTORY. 

La Chauseure Francaise of Paris, 
France, have sent us a copy of a 
recent publication entitled, "Tech- 
nisches Woerterbuch fuer dde Leder- 
industrie," which is a convenient 
reference book givdng German and 
.French equivalents of English tech- 
nical words. The book will be found 
a great convenience for reference 
by those conducting correspondence 
in either of the above languages. 
Arrangements to secure copies of 
the book may be made through the 
office of American Shoemaking. 



SHANKS of all kinds 



CHURCHILL & ALLEN, Lynn, Mats. 
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JLYNCHBURG <VA.) ITEMS. 

— Mr. H. Beckwith, of the Beck- 
with Box Toe Co., was in town on 
a business trip recently. 

— Mr. Perry, agent for the United 
Shoe Machinery Co. of the Phila- 
delphia office, was in town and 
spent a few days looking over the 
machines in the stitching rooms, in 
which line of work he is employed. 

— Mr. JErwin Rathtburn, who was 
foreman of the stitching room at 
the West End factory of the Crad- 
dOck-Terry Co., has resigned his po- 
sition and is going to the home of 
his wife at Marion, Ind., for a miuch 
needed rest. Mr. Rath'hurn has been 
laid up for a few weeks and needs 
a rest very much. 

— Mr. Walter C. Hoxie, who is 
a representative for the Dunbar Pat- 
tern Co. in the Southern district, 
was in town this week. 

— (Mr. Carter, of the I. B. Williams 
Co. of Dover, N. H., was in town 
(calling at the factories here. 

— iMr. J. A. Rorarty, of the Eye- 
let Stay Co. of Brockton, Mass., 
was in town last week. 

— Mr. Louis Darbney, who repre- 
sents the Mullen Bros, of Brockton, 
Mass., was in town the past week. 
He got a good bunch of orders as 
usual. 

— Mr. Otto Cruise, of the Boston 
Machine Co., was down the past 
week and came in with his usual 
smile. 

— Mr. Clark, of the American Shoe 
Findings Co. of Whitman, Mass- 
was in town last week. 

— Mr. Raddbfort who is with the 
Empire Last Co. of Rochester, N. 
Y., was in town recently. 

— Mr. Irwin Rathburn, who was 
formerly foreman of the stitching 
room at tlfe West End factory of 
the Craddock-Terry Co., is selling 
out his household furniture as fast 
aa he can. 

— The Southland factory of the 
Craddock-Terry Co. is going to beat 
all others this year with their sam^- 
ples. They are going to get them 
out before Christmas, so they say. 

— The West End and the Jefferson 
street factories of the Craddock- 
Terry Co. will not get their samples 
out until after the New Year. The 
West End factory samples are look- 
ing pretty good. 

— It is reported that Mr. S. <S. 
Minister has ^one witji the Clarke 
Bros., Limited, of ^t./Steveris^ N. B. 
Mr. Minister was with the West find 
factory of the Craddock-Terry Co. 
for six or seven years. 



— The Kosmo Kid Company, is the 
name of a new concern recently 
started in Lynn, Mass. N. A. Sahlin, 
formerly of the Delaware Leather 
Company, wiB be manager of the 
new company, which will occupy 
the factory formerly used by the 
Pevear Company. 



If the seams • of your 
patterns are graded you 
will have trouble. 

The PRESTON 
POWER 
CUTTING 
GRADING 
MACHINE 

grades patterns without 
grading the seams* 

Is your pattern 
maker using 
this machine? 

A. F. PRESTON 

280 Dover Street, Boston, Mam. 



Ashland Leather Co. 

ASHLAND, KY. 



Scoured Oak 
Sole Leather 

Rough Belting Butt* 

Bends, and Shoulder*, 
Backs, Bellies 
and Heads. 

Tanned From Packer 
Hides. In Vats With 
Oak Bark. 



GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

180 No. Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 

BRANCHES 
Berten— St. tmnr- RMk«tw— Lm AngtMm 
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„ JEEFERSON CITY JFLA&HES. 

— Tom Schaill, formerly cutting 
room foreman< for the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Co* at their Columbia 
•OMo.) 'factdry; is now traveling the 
states, of Illinois and Indiana for 
the Star Clothing Company of thip 
city. We. .wish Mr. Schaill success in 
his new undertakings 

■ — ^Geo. A. Kleiner, traveling * the 
Central States for the tanners, A. L. 
Getihardt & Co., of Milwaukee; Wis.,, 
'was in this city for several days, 
calling on the trade. ^ N 

— Mr. R. WTight, superintendent 
of the Bolivar street factory of the 
International Shoe Company, is at 
headquarters in St. Louis, talking 
over prospects for the. new run, 
which started the first of the month, 

— W, F. Ross, the box man with 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Box 
Co., was in this city calling on the 
trade. 

— Henry Guhleman, secretary and 
treasurer of the Parker Boot & 
Shoe Co.mpany, was in Kansas City, 
Mo., where he went on business for 
his company. 

—Mr. Charles Tweedie, superin- 
tendent and general manager of the 
A. Priesmeyer Shoe Company, ha<J 
business in St. Louis last week. 
. — P. Doan, who is superintendent 
of the Kirksville (Mo.) factory of 
the International Shoe Company, 
went to St. Louis to confer with the 
head office. 

— Charles Pearce, the shoe trim- 
mings manufacturer, is in Cincinnati 
and other Ohio shoe towns, where 
he is calling on the ..trade. Also, 
Mr. Pearce is looking over a loca- 
tion for an office to take care of 
hia Southern business. 

— A. A. Gallagher is now in 
charge of the Mexico (Mo.) factory 
of the International Shoe' Company, 
succeeding Mr. W. J. Morris. Mr. 
Morris resigned to go t# Quincy, 
111., where he is starting a new 
shoe factory with his brbther, who 
was formerly superintendent of -the 
Kirksville (Mo.) factory of the In- 
ternational Shoe Co. 

— It has been reported that Mr: 
Grot, who for many years past has 
been foreman of the lasting room 
at the Black Diamond factory of th$ 
Peters branch of the International 
Shoe -Co.- in St. Louis, has resigned. 

— Mr. A. L. Hansen of the Na- 
tional Utilization Company. *out' of 
the St. Louis office, was in "this city 
contracting for the different shoe 
factories' offal of leather scraps. 



SHOE SCHOOL GRADUATES. 

At the recent graduation exercises 
of the Boston Continuation School, 
addresses, were made by Owen D, 
Evans, W. /Stanwood Field of the 
school faculty and Thomas F. Ander- 
son. Prediction was made that 
Massachusetts would some day have 
a schoe trade school like the Lowell 
textile school. 

Diplomas were presented to Eu- 
gene H. Merritt of F. A. Trautwein 



& Co., Henry Ascher, Lester W. 
FMoyd and Ralph W. Stevens, A. C. 
Lawrence Co.; William B. Grant, 

B. E. Cole & Co.; Richard W. Hark- 
ness, Rice & Hutchins, Inc.; Henry 
L. Harvey, Regal Shoe Co. ; Louis G. 
Hayes and Crawford E. Jennings, 
Oassella Color . Co.; Herbert S. 
Holmes, Farns worth, Hoyt & Co.; 
William A. McGaffee and Edward K. 
O'Loughlin, T. G. Plant Co.; John 

C. Trainer, Stetson Shoe Co., and 
William S. Newhall, Hilliard & 
Merrill, Inc. 

The next class will begin Jan. 12, 
1914, and, the trade is cordially in- 
vited to send as many young men as 
pupils as possible. 



FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITY. 

Communications in regard to 
these opportunities should be ad- 
dressed the number, care of the 
.Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

No. 12109. Boots and shoes.— 
An established commercial traveler, 
having four canvassers on the road 
who vjsit all sections of South 
Africa, desires ' to secure the ex- 
clusive agency for British South 
Africa for the sale of American 
boots and shoes. Manufacturers de- 
siring to enter this market, who are 
not alreadiy represented, are re- 
quested to send to the inquirer their 
catalogues, stating discounts, if 
any, to the trade and the commission 
they are willing to allow an exclu- 
sive agent. It will be appreciated 
if duplicates of the letters and cata- 
logues sent in response to this 
notice are forwarded to the consular 
officer submitting the inquiry. 



NEW DEMAND FOR MAT KID 
LEATHER. 

Some makers of women's shoes 
now are cutting up much mat kid 
leather, chiefly for Colonial pumps 
for next spring and summer. They 
are using the mat kid leather in 
place of dull calf, which is high in 
p'rice. The mat kid <teather is made 
of selected kid skins, chrome tan - 
ned, and dressed with oil. The oil 
nourishes the grain. The leather is 
ironed by hand, usually with electric 
irons. It takes a smooth diull fin- 
ish. Imitation mat kid leather is 
made of cabretta, or even of sheep 
leather. 



INCREASED CEMENT OUTPUT. 

C. L. Hauthaway & Sons, Boston 
cement manufacturers, have been 
making many changes and improve- 
ments in their factory equipment, 
and have largely increased facilities 
so that the factory now has a capac- 
ity of 180 barrels per day. 

Hauthaway cements have, for 
more than a generation, been recog- 
nized as a standard by which other 
cement values have been measured* 
With the improved faculties, the 
Hauthaway cement factories are now 
said to be the largest in the world.' 
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VOCATION OF SHOEMAKING. 

\Frederlck J. Allen, af the Boston 
Vocation Bureau, has begun a study 
of the shoe industry of Lynn, Mass. 
He has already made a study of 
the shoe industry in Brockton, 
Mass., and at -the Plant factory at 
Rozbury, Mass., and in the McESL- 
wain factories. Such information as 
he gathers he will boil tdiown and 
(put into book form for the benefit 
of the shoe workers. The purpose 
of the book will be to outfline the 
various ittranches of the shoe trade, 
and to show what each branch re- 
quires of a man and what rewards 
it will pay him. Such books have al- 
ready been written of other indus- 
tries, after studies of them. The 
work is purely educational in char- 
acter. The Vocation Bureau is 
maintained by some leading business 
men of New England, including sev- 
eral shoe men. The New (England 
Shoe and Leather Association is co- 
operating with the bureau in its 
work in the shoe trade. 



HOPE SOLE SHOES FOR INDOOR 
WORKERS. 

Rope sole shoes now are worn 
by some indoor workers in the win- 
ter time. Carpenters, painters and 
building mechanics in particmJar 
find them useful. These mechanics 
usually exchange their street shoes 
for work shoes when they go "on a 
job." If they work in buildings 
which have polished floors, they 
must have shoes that won't scratch. 
Old leather sole shoes, with nails in 
the heels, won't serve. Nor will 
rubber sole shoes, . because they 
leave a mark on the floor with 
every step. The rope sofle shoes 
won't scratch or mark the floor. 
BesMes they are cheap and durable. 



RUBBER PLUGS IN SOLES. 

Makers of dancing shoes now put 
three rubber plugs into leather soles 
of their shoes. Each plug is a 
little larger than a dime. Two are 
put under the broad tread of the 
foot, and the third under the big 
toe. The plugs provide for a frac- 
tional grip on the floor, and prevent 
slipping. While the rubber plugs 
are primarily intended for dancing 
shoes, yet it seems practica/ble to put 
them into street shoes, for the bene- 
fit of people who are afraid of slip- 
ping on the ice. 



A SHOEMAKER S DREAM. 

A Lynn (Mass) shoe man, with a 
smooth running imagination, has 
in mind the making of shoes with 
storage batteries in the heels, and 
heating coils in the box toes. He 
says that such shoes would keep 
the feet as warm as toast, even on 
the coldest winter days. He gets 
his ideas from the new gloves for 
chauffeurs, which have heating coils 
In the finger Uips. 



Upper Stitching 



ton with Mini's Pin Dm Stitcfc- 
iig Silk will prmit sins ripjlif. 



To enable jndg 
ing the strength 
of our silk will 
loan silk tester 
with sample or- 
der, on approval 



Our Button-Hole 
Silk improves 
the Appearance 
of all 
Button Shoes. - 



Complete line of 
Shoe Shades 
In regular and 
reverse Twist, on 
regular and 
Reece spools, at 
all our offices. 



Established 1860 



HOLLAND MFG. CO. 

685 Broadway, N. Y. 

MILLS: 
WILUMANTIC. CONN. 



Branch** : 



Chicago 

Boston 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 

St. Louis 

Rochester 



237 So. 6th Avenue 

77 Summer Street 

I Blacketone Building 

18 East 4th Street 

86 So. 8rd Street 

1017 Lucas Arenue 

13 Andrews Street 
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Lynn and the North Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— -Faunce & Spinney and their 
cutters have a difference over a 
price list on second grade shoes, and 
■work in the cutting room has been 
suspended until an agreement is 
reached. Faunce & Spinney state 
that they have offered for cutting 
second grade shoes a price list cor- 
responding, to the price lists paid 
In eight otn.er Lynn 'factories making 
the same grade of shoes. The cut- 
ters employed by Faunce & Spinney 
are willing to accept this list, the 
firm states, but the Cutters' Union 
refuses to allow them to do so. The 
second grade shoes consist of a line 
of shoes that was formerly made in 
the factory of B. F. Spinney & Co., 
Norway Me. Faunce & iSfrinney took 
over the business of B. F. Spinney 
& Co., and established a No. 2 fac- 
tory in Lynn, in order to continue 
the manufacture of its shoes. 

— A new issue has been raised 'by 
the lasters in the employ of Wil- 
liams & Clark, Lynn. They decline 
to work on celluloid counters that 
are soaked in wood-alcohol to soften 
them before they are lasted into the 
shoes. The lasters claim that the 
.fumes of wood-alcohol injure the 
eyes, and will make a man blind if 
he keeps on working on them. The 
State Board of Health has sent 
agents to the factory to investigate 
the complaints of the lasters. The 
firm has informed the lasters that 
it will endeavor to find some substi- 
tute for the ateohol. 

— It is expected that T. A. Kelley 
& Co., kid' leather manufacturers. 
West Lynn, will soon resume busi- 
ness. The creditors of the firm have 
agreed to accept a settlement on the 
basis of 42 1-2 cents on a dollar. 
Arrangements were made by the 
trustees for the payment of money 
sufficient for the settlement into the 
United States courts during the week 
of Dec. 17. It was 1 expected that the 
court would immediately approve of 
the settlement, and that the firm 
would at once resume manufactur- 
ing. 

— iDunn & Steedman have begun 
to make moulded counters in the 
Tynan factory, 28 Albion street, 
Salem, Mass. 



— The Wilkinson Counter Co., 
whieh is 'located in Salem, Mass., 
shipped one day last week' a half- 
million pairs of counters to a cus- 
tomer in Europe. This is the lar- 
gest shipment abroad that the firm 
ever has made. 

— George C. Vaughan has leased 
the Atlantic tannery of W. F. Mosser 
on Broadway, Salem* IMass., and he 
will use it for the manufacture of 
ivory white sole leather, and for 
bark tanned offal leather. 

— The Laaters' Union of Lynn has 
instructed its business agent to ask 
for an increase in the fprice list fo 
combination lasting, for up and 
down lasting, and also (for lasting 
lots of 12 pairs or less. The union 
bases its demand on a price list 
agreed upon by an arbitration com- 
mittee in the case of the (lasters 
against the Watson Shoe Co. The 
union sets forth its demand in the 
following letter : 
To the Manufacturers: 

The decision of the Board of Ar- 
bitration in the case of Lasters* 
Union, United Shoe Workers of 
America, against the Watson Shoe 
Co., resulted in an award to our 
union on the following items: 

One-half cent a pair extra on afll 
comlblnation lots, and one-half cent 
a pair on all lots worked up and 
down; this latter clause to apply 
to all cases where the shoes are cut 
in such a manner as to compel the 
faster to last the shoes on different 
size lasts that the uppers Indicate 
they should be lasted on, this not 
to include A, AA, or BE widths, 
where the stock is fitted in such 
a way that the laster is not incon- 
venienced. 

Very truly yours, 
LASTERS' UNION NO. 1. 

The union asks that the new 
price list be put into effect at once, 
and it requests a reply from the 
manufacturers whether or not the 
list is accepted. 

— Charles E. Harwood has been 
chosen president of the Lynn Na- 
tional Bank, and the Lynn Safe 
Deposit and Trust Co. He is presi- 
dent of the Harwood Counter Co., 
makers of moulded counters; J. B. 



Eureka 1 Eureka ! Eureka ! 
DISCOVERED AT LAST: 

a Box Toe Backing Waterproof Compound which will absolute- 
ly prevent all water stains coming through "tan tips." Thus 
eliminating much unnecessary labor caused by stains, wrinkles 
and bunches. Write for samples and forget your worries. 



EUREKA 
CEMENT CO. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

South Shore Supplies 
Co., 8 Commercial Wf., 
Brockton, Mats. 
New England Agency 
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Will produce the appearance of oak leather on glu- 
cose spotted, badly discolored soles. 

Nothing else made can equal the results it produces. 

Magic Stain works perfectly with CYCLONE 
BLEACH in producing any shade of finish desired. . 



BOSTON LEATHER STAIN CO., 109 Purchase St., Boston 

AGENTS 
Manufacturer** Suoply Co., 722-724 N. 18th St.. St. Louis, Mo. 
C. J. Simei. 62 Mason Street. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dollnrer St Bro.. 19-621 Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
M. W. St A. L. Freidman, 583 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
The Louis G. Freeman Co., 210-12-14 East 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ren ton Co., makers of heels, and 
he is interested in otfcer Lynn con- ' 
cernft. . 

— The new Industrial Bureau of 
the Lynn Chamber of Commerce has 
been organized for the purpose of 
encouraging manufacturing indus- 
tries in Lynn. Harry I. Illingworth, 
of the % Boston Machine Worke, is 
president of it. 

— -The Helburn Leather Co., mak- 
ers of sheep antf India . leather, 
Salem, cut oip some of their stock 
into book covers. They use clicking 
machines for cutting the leather. 

— Powell & Barron, a new firm, 
plan to make sheep leather in the 
factory at Glenmere, Lynn , which 
the Illinois Leather Co. vacated a 
year ago. 

— W. J. Budgell & Sons have com- 
pleted a fine new factory on Wallis 
street, Peabody, and are using it for 
the manufacture of sheep leather. It 
is of mill construction, on concrete 
foundations, and its walls are cov- 
ered with asbestos shingles. The use 
of the factory has enabled the firm 
to increase its capacity to 800 doz- 
en skins daily. 



NEW FACTORY FOR MAKING 
COUNTERS. 

The Wilkinson Counter Co. has 
bought 28,000 feet of land on Jeff- 
erson avenue, Margin and Winthrop 
streets, Salem, Mass., and have let 
a contract for the building of a new 
factory on it. The factory will be 
40 by Iff 5 feet, four stories high, 
concrete foundations, mill construc- 
tion, asphalt slate walls, exterior 
towers for elevators and toilet 
rooms, motor} drives, 'and other mod- 
ern features. The new building will 
be completed in the spring, and it 
will be immediately occupied by the 
firm. 

The Wilkinson Counter Co. and 
its predecessor, the W. Page Counter 
Co., have been making counters for 
40 years, and it is one of the largest 
counter making firms in New Eng- 
land. It has a good foreign trade, 
and the steady growth of this trade 
made the new and larger factory 
necessary to the firm. In the new 
factory the Wilkinson Co. will add 
to Its products, and will make a gen- 
eral line of shoe stock. 



WANTS LAUNDERED FOOTWEAR. 

A shoe retailer says that washable 
insoles, linings and uppers would 
prove popular if such an innovation 
In shoemaking could be made prac- 
ticable. This dealer thinks that 
laundering might be applied to 
shoes, as well as to hosiery: A man- 
ufacturer to whom the suggestion 
was referred, said that the idea was 
not practicable, because the Insole 
holds the shoe together and it could 
not <be removed any more than the 
lining could be taken out and laun- 
dered. He added that canvas up- 
pers came nearest being washable, 
but that even they could not be 
washed successfully. 



HOTEL CONTINENTAL 

41st. St. and B'way NEW YORK 

300 ROOMS 300 BATHS 

at $1 .50 - 32.00 - $2.80 and $3.00 

EACH WITH PRIVATE BATH 

Five roliniie* wslk to forty theatre*. 
Peno. sod New York Central Stations. 
Most convenient location in New Kork. 
Well Equipped Reading and Writing Rnoms 



41tt STREET and BROADWAY 

The CAFE BOULEVARD 

(Connected with above hotel) 
Known to good livers for almost twenty 
years. The dollar dinner of Hungarian Spe- 
cialties, with wine has become famous. 

A 60c. luncheon is a regular feature. The 
Cafe Boulevard also serves a 25c. and 60c. un- 
excelled Club Breakfast. , 

A la Carte Service at all times. 
41st STREET and BROADWAY 
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BEAUTIFULLY HAND COLORED 
LANTERN SLIDES 



WILL CREATE A DEMAND 

For* Your Shoos If used at the 

MOVING PICTURE SHOWS 

This is the least expensive and most effective 
method of Direct to the Consumer Advertising. 

Let us tell you how we have MADE MONEY 
for most all Large American Shoe Manufactur- 
ers. No Expense to Learn How. 

SMITH & PERKINS, Denton St. 
Brockton - Mass. 



A NEW ARCH SUPPORTING SHANK 

The Orawford Combination 



IT IS FUNDAMENTALLY RIGHT! 
IT IS MECHANICALLY PERFECT 1 



It cannot slip or slide and wear through the outersole. 
SEE: THE LOCK HOLDS IT Z 




You see the shank is extra trussed it cannot break down, no matter how great the weight. 

It eliminates every trouble now caused 
by aich supporting shanks. 

You now have a device Mr. 

Manufacturer that enables you 

to make an arch supporting 

shoe which is absolutely fault- 

less. :::::: 

Send us a pair of your innersoles chan- 
nelled and let us attach the Crawford 

Combination to them. 

THE H. F. CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 

MONTELLO STATION BROCKTON, MASS. 
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NEW COUNTER SKIVER. 

The illustration shows the Stew- 
art single counter skiver, which is 
applied on the same principle as the 
well-known Stewart tandem counter 
skiver and, in fact, really is a half 
of the tandem machine. It is in- 
tended for use where a machine of 
smaller capacity than the tandem 
skiver is required and, of course, 



BELLEVILLE, ILL. 

— Whether the Illinois State Board 
of Arbitration can settle the shoe 
workers' strike, no one seems able to 
say, since the firm has a binding 
contract signed with the Interna- 
tional Boot and Shoe Workers* 
Union. If any agreement could be 
reached with the United Shoe Work- 
ers' Union, many claim the firm 



/ 



can be supplied at a much lower 
price. It does the work of skiving 
the counter equally as well, as the 
counter is automatically turned so 
that the entire tip is skived at one 
operation. The machine is adapted 
for skiving the bottom of the coun- 
ter. . Pull particulars regarding the 
machine may be had through the of- 
fice of American Shoemaking. 



BOW MANUFACTURER GETTING 
OUT SAMPLES. 

The Arline Manufacturing Co. of 
Providence, R. I., manufacturers of 
bows, buckles and fancy novelties, 
are preparing a line of new and 
original, samples) which will soon 
be sent to the shoe trade. 

— Three years ago this concern 
entered the shoe field and have met 
with excellent success in these lines. 
Special attention is given to work- 
manship, so that each bow is made 
accurately and up to sample. In 
this way the firm has built up a 
reputation for itself as making only 
good products. Each order is care- 
fully inspected before leaving the 
factory, whether a machine-made or 
a hand-made bow. This firm makes 
all their machine bows on the Ellis 
Patent Clip Machine. 



would be unable to employ any but 
those affiliated with the International 
Boot and Shoe Workers' Union; if 
they did, they might lay them- 
selves liable for damages. So far as 
can be learned, there is no record of 
such case, and opinions differ as to 
what the outcome might be. 

There is some talk of the firm 
leaving here, many contend the con- 
tract would be binding elsewhere. 
0. J. Hohnquist, of Rockford, 111., 
secretary of the Illinois State Board 
of Arbitration, who visited here sev- 
eral days ago, and went thoroughly 
over the difficulties between the com- 
pany, the United Shoe Workers and 
the International Boot and Shoe 
Workers' Union, said he held out 
little hope of making a settlement 
between the contending parties. The 
Belleville Manufacturers' Association 
is anxious to settle the trouble, and 
have offered their services in that 
direction, and held several con- 
ferences with Secretary O. J. Hohn- 
quist. The shoe factory is one of 
Belleville's most important indus- 
tries, and its loss would be felt, as 
well as it might be the cause of 
keeping other factories away. 

There is some talk about the firm 
buying shoe 8 from another firm and 
confining themselves to a strictly 



LESSEN THE COST OF ATTACHING 
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— <The American Shoe Findings 
Co., whose property was destroyed 
by fire in Bingham, Me. recently, is 
planning to rebuild and expects to 
have the new plant ready in the 
spring. During the winter the com- 
pany will occupy temporary quar- 
ters. 



wholesale business. 

The other factory here is owned 
by the International Shoe Co., and 
recently trouble arose between the 
employes and the firm, and so far 
they have been unable to settle it. 
A member of the union informed 
the correspondent of the American 
Shoemaking that he thought it 
would be settled in a short time. The 
union is not desirous of prolonging 
the strike. They fear it will preju- 
dice the firm against the union 
which might extend to the iSt. Louis 
factories and cause serious trouble 
for the union there. 



ARMY SHOES SCARCE IN 
IN FRANCE. 

France is short of army shoes. 
The war department has refused to 
place contracts with . manufacturers 
for shoes for the war stores. It 
should carry from 500,000 to 1,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes in reserve. 
But it finds fault with the high 
prices that French manufacturers 
are charging and refuses to place 
contracts for necessary supplies. So 
the recruiting ofilcers for the French 
army are asking recruits to bring 
their shoes with them. The govern- 
ment will make an allowance to 
recruits for each pair of shoes they 
provide for themselves. 



TRADE ITEMS. 

— Phil. Sanborn son of E. E. San- 
born, the well-known pattern de- 
signer of Lynn, Mass., leaves this 
month for the South with his 
mother, where they will spend the 
winter. Mr. Sanborn has not boon 
in good health of late, and the trip 
arranged is expected to do a great 
deal toward restoring the young 
man's strength. This is his first va- 
cation for years, so pressing have 
been the demands of the business np 
to this date. 

— F. Reilley & Son Leather Co., 
whose Boston office was located at 
94 .$outh street, have moved to 21 
Lincoln street, where they have 
larger facilities for displaying their 
fancy and automobile (leathers. 

a — The BusfieW Machine Co. of 
Haverhill, Mass., makers of the 
Busfield Welt Splitter, are taking on 
a line of oils, lubricants and auto- 
mobile supplies. During the last 
few years the most of their business 
has been construction and machine 
equipping for factories and the man- 
ufacture of wood heel machinery. 
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JOHN J. HEYS. 
Inventor of Machinery and Superin- 
tendent of V. S. M. Co, Factory. 

John J. Heys, one of the best 
known men in the shoe machinery 
industry, was born in 18 61, in 
Walsall, a thriving manufacturing 
city near Birmingham, Eng. He was 
apprenticed to the machinist's trade 
at Strafford, Eng., and after he had 
served his time he came to this coun- 
try and made his home in Lynn, 
Mass. 'He entered the employ of the 
Bresnahan Shoe Machinery Co., 
Lynn, in 1883. In 1890, he became 



~ -■■■-■ John J. Heys. " 

general manager. of the firm. When 
M. V. Bresnahan sold his interest in 
the company id Thomas G. Plant, 
Mr. Heys became president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. After 
the United (Shoe Machinery Co. pur- 
chased Mr. v Plant's 'business, Mr. 
Heyr joined the staff of* that com- 
pany, and soon became superintend- 
ent of its factory at Beverly, (Mass. 
He continues jn that position. He 
is one of the best informed men in 
the shoe machinery industry. He 
talks and writes of it in a most 
interesting way. .He has patented 
over 100 inventions in shoe machin- 
ery. It is said that no modern shoe 
factory in the world is without one 
or more of his inventions. 



WOBUKN TANNERY BURNED. 

The tannery owned by the Cottle 
Leather Co, of Woburn, Mass., and 
occupied 'by the G. HT. Torbush Conv 
pany was destroyed by fire on Tues- 
day night of this week. The cause 
ol the fire is unknown. The loss is 
estimated at about $200,000. The 
tannery was a four-story frame 
building, about 200 by 400 feet, and 
in addition there were numerous 
smaller buildings, storehouses and 
a power house. In addition to the 
loss of the plant it is thought that 
the 7,000 hides valued at $10 each 
were ruined. 



KEITH COMPANY ACQUIRES 
ANOTHER FACTORY. 

Negotiations have been completed 
by which the George E. Keith Co. 
have secured the controlling interest 
in the D. Armstrong Co. of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., manufacturers of wo- 
men's high-grade shoes. The Ro- 
chester plant is incorporated for 
$500,000. 




Duplex 
Bottom 
Polish 

produces a brilliant polish, 
that will not dull down by 
keeping; 

THE REASON is found 
in the fact that it is made of 
highest grade materials, un- 
der a formula that has been 
tried out under all sorts of 
conditions. 

Duplex 
Bottom 
Polish 

is warranted not to air slack 
or fade and will not fly from 
the brush. 

Duplex No. 60 EDGE 
BLACKING is a two set 

blacking that is giving satis- 
faction where others have 
failed. If your edges are not 
looking well try DUPLEX 
— Its bound to please. 

DUPLEX BLA6KIN6 GO. 

1 5 Perkins Street 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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Produces an Indelible Color for edges, heel 
edges, and bottoms of shoes and makes 
possible a PERFECT FINISH. 

LYNN, 
MASS. 



KENT & SMITH 



W * TUBES 

DIC8. PUNCHES 
DONNELLY M/ftCH. CO 

BBOCHTON 



Jobbers In ManufaoturAM fiut ft«ies 



Out 
Soles 

43 N n»§SJ^lf ST GORDON & BERMAN 



Sole Leather 
and 
Offal 



23 SOUTH S 
BOSTON 



Shoe City Novelty Co. 

Manufacture and Importers of 

SHOE ORNAMENTS 



PATENT ) 

SPECIALTIES } 



••CUNCH-ADJUSTO "*OW 
"O. K. CLINCH** BOW 



219 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 



FELT- BOX-TOES 

Cut Shoe Supplies of 
Every Description 

NaUonal-Shoe-FliMlliigs-Oo. 

LYNN, MASS. 



J. E. KNOX 



J. V. KNOJC 



ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES 

"QUALITY DIES" are the BEST 



EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

JOSEPH E. KNOX O COMPANY. - 



LYNN. MA8S. 



Novelty 

Edge 

Protectors 



Save money in Jhe packing room. 

Make tip repairing easy. 

Keep fair-stitching and edges clean 

NOVELTY SELLING CO. 
67 Essex Buildfag, Boston, Mass. 



SMITH & PERKINS 

3. & R. Lantern Slid 

The Latest, B«st and Cheapest Method of Shoe Publicity 
_Blue Prints, Photo Work and Supplies Brockton, M« 



Ion's and \ASon~ic* rV 



PURITAN COUNTER COMPANY 
E. R. R. Ave., Brockton, Mass. 



Surplus 



Dispose of returned 
or in stock footwear 



QUg% d % by advertising in Whole- 
UlWtS Bargains— 2? gftSS* 



1107 FlatiMn Bid*. 



NEW YORK CITY 



TOP LIFTS, SHANKS 

Misses', Children's and Infants' 

SOLES 

Chapman Tap and Gorater Go. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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Industrial Information- 

Notrt of New Factories, New Enterprises, New Firms, 
and Changes in the Trade. 



ORWIGSBURG, PA. 

The ORWIGSBURG SH0E CO. has 
succeeded to the business iof the 
BICKLEY— .WALBORN SHOE MFG. 
CO. Charles Alspack is president, 
Charles Snayberger, vice-president;' 
Daniel C. Freyer, secretary, and 
Bert C. Drumheller, treasurer. The 
new firm wiW manufacture chil- 
dren's and infants' turns. 
JAMESBURG, N. J. 

The SINGLETON-HILLS CO. has 
been incorporated here for the man- 
ufacture of shoes, slippers, sandals, 
etc. The capital is $25,000, and the 
incorporators are J. J. ills, E. W. 
Singleton, and J. M. Perrins, of 
JamesbuTg. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Certificates of incorporation have 
been filed by the HITCHCOCK iSHOE 
CO. The capital stock 4s $2,000, 
and the incorporators are, David A. 
Hitchcock and Clarence Hitchcock. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

The W. H. ADAMS SHOE CO. has 
recently been incorporated for $3,- 
000. The stockholders are William 
H. Adams, May E. Davis and Edwin 
J. Heywood. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

A new tanning industry here Is 
to be established by two prominent 
men in the industry, E. M. iDutten- 
hoffer,. for thirty-five years with 
the EAGLE TANNING CO., and 
August Edkind, for nearly the same 
term of years with this company, 
together with N. B. Covell, presi- 
dent of the Whitehall State Bank. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Many extensive alterations, addi- 
tions and improvements are being 
made in the plant of FEIST & 
PEIST, 28 to 36 Fendon street, 
which is to be occupied by the 
BEAVER LEATHER MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. makers of fine shoe 
leathers. 
SALEM, MASS. 

The FRANKLIN SHOE CO. has 
been formed by I. Israel, who re- 
cently retired as president of the 
Star Brand Shoe Co., of Salem, It 
has fitted up space in the Locke 
factory, No. 4 Franklin street, 
Salem, and it is making McKay shoes 
for boys and youths, and misses and 
children. It is equipped to make 
about 500 pairs a day. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

It is reported that the firm of 
SARGENT & WILLIAMSON, com- 
posed of Walter Sargent, formerly 
of Levirs & Sargent, and A. L. Wil- 
liamson, who has been with the 
Harney Bros. 0hoe Co., are to take 
a factory on Charter street, where 
they' will engage In the manufacture 
of women's medium and fine shoes. 



KITTERY, ME. 

The WILLIAMSON SHOE COM- 
PANY was recently incorporated for 
$60,000. Horace Mitchell, H. A. 
Paul, M. G. Mitchell, all of Kittery, 
are the incorporators. 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS . 

The L. Q. WHITE| SHOE CO. of 
this town has increased its capital 
stock $100,000. 

DIXON, ILL. 

The building and property of the 
RED SCHOOLHOUSE SHOE CO. 
has been purchased by the BROWN 
SHOE CO. of St. Louis, Mo. This 
property was formerly owned by the 
C. M. Henderson Shoe Co. of Chi- 
cago and employed 800 men. The 
factory has been closed since the 
death of the owner, W. A. Watson, 
last October. 

BROCKTON, MASa 

The W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
is preparing to manufacture a line 
of McKay-sewed shoes for men, wo- 
men, boys, youths, little gents, 
girls and misses. They hope to get 
under way on this line soon after 
Christmas. It is planned to use a 
wing of the No. 3 factory at pres- 
ent unoccupied and to build another 
story to this wing, which is now four 
stories. They will begin with 1200 
pairs -and employ 400 extra opera- 
tives. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Owing to changes in the concern, 
the WILLIAM >F. WILLIAMS SHOE 
MFG. CO. has recently filed new ar- 
ticles of incorporation. Capitaliza- 
tion, $60,000. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The* GEORGE W. BAKER SHOE 
CO. have taken on a five-story 'build- 
ing in addition to their present quar- 
ters and will greatly increase their 
output. 




SHANKS •fmrratrU and kanal. Wa aaaka 
a > apaaialtuiai abank, cenaraJfcj aeaaaad by form 
ab©« aaaaiafaotaratfa. 
•ESKCE W. INSALLS, Lyee. Man . 

Adams Cutting Dies 

Caaranteed to Cat itraif at 

FHPattirisPirfictly 

and Stand Up Batter than 
any Die* aude. 

SacesMr ta A. M. HOWE 
CSttabU»h9dl867) 
John J. Adams Worcester, Mass 
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Thompson's Shoe Pinishes 

Standard Throughout the >Vorld. 



Original Patent New Process Was 
Blacking* for heels, shanks, bot- 
toms and edges — (1 and* z set.) 

Original Patent New Process Wax 
Stains for heels and edges, all 
color*. "* 

New Process Russet Okorlght shank 
and bottom stains, all colors. 

Double Brush Shank and Bottom 
Stains, all colors. 

Hand Brush Bottom Stains, all 
colore. 

Velvet Bottom 8talns, all colors. 

Imitation Vlscol Bottom Stains, all 
colors. 

Spirit Sole Bleach, aU colors. 

Glossreno— s bottom blacking that 
dries bright. 

Shellac Dyes, black and colors. 

Striping Ink, aM shades. 

atitch and Welt gloss. Scouring 
liquids. First set Edge Solution*, 

Harking Inks, Yellow, Black, Red, 
eta. etc. Patent Tip Repairer. 

Cements and Polishes for R us se t . 
Patent Leather and Kid. 

Box Calf, Vid-KId Dressing, etc. 

X. I* Leather Cleaner for clean- 
ing all kinds of leaither. 

Box Toe Shellac, Goodyear and lie- 
Kay waxes. 

Bottom Polishes In stick -form; 
burnishing waxes, all colors. 

Fake Gloss. Filling Sticks— for 
crevices In heels, etc 

: StMPlES SENT 01 REQUEST 



Thompson Schuhappreturen 
Unuebertroffen in <Ur ganzen Welt. 

Original - Patent - Wacheschwaerse, 

"New Process" fuer Absaetce, Ge- 

lenke, Boeden und Kanten (1 Oder 

2 malige Anwendung). 
Origlnal-Patent-Wejchsbelse fuer Ab- 

saetse und Gelenke, alle Farben, 

"New Process.* 9 
"New Process" farbige OKORIGHT 

Gelenk — und Boeden-Betze* alle 

Farben. . 

Gelenk-und Boeden-Beise fuer Doppel- 

buerste, alle Farben. 
Boeden-Belzen fuer Handbuerste, alle 

Farben. __ ^ 

SAMMET-Boeden-Belze. alle Farben. 
Vlscol-Imltation-Boeden-Belze, alle 

Farben. _ ^ 

8piritus-9ohlen-Blelche, alle Farben. ' 
Schellack-Farben, schwars und fairbig. 
GLOSSRENO-Sohlenbelze, wlrd nach 

dem Trocknen glaenzend schwarz. 
Strei fen -Faroe, alle SChattierungen. 
Naht-und Rahmen-Appretur; Putz- 

fluessigkeiten; Kanten-Mlschung, eln- 

malige Appllkation. 
Reichnen- Farben, gelb. schwarz, rot, 

usw. Lack-Spitzen-Reparateur. 
Cemente und Polituren fuer Gelbe 

Leder, Lackleder und Glace. 
Box-Kalb-Leder, Vlci-Chevreau-Appre- 

tur, usw. 
X. L. Leder-Leder-Reiniger, sum 

Reinigen aller Arten von Leder. 
Spitzen-Schellack, Goodyear und Mc- 

Kay-Wachs. m ^ ,. 

Boeden-Politur In Stangenform; Poll- 

tur-Wachse In alien Farben. 
"F A K IT-Glanzappretur. Auefuell- 

Stangen zum Fuellen von Spalten in 

Absaatzeh. 

MUSTBR AUF VBRLANGElf. 



Adsresos de Thompson para Calzado 
Los mejores del mundo 

Aderezo a cera New Process, privileges 

original, para tacones, enfranquee 

suelas y cantos (1 y 2 apllcaclon). 
Tinte a cera New Process, prtvilegio 

original, para tacones y cantos, 4s 

todos los matlces. 
Tinte OKORIGHT New Process de 

color, para enfranques y suelas. de 

todos Jos matlces. 
Tlntes para enfranques y suelas, de 

todos los matlces, para ceplllo doble. 
Tin tea para suela, para ceplllo a mane* 

de todos los matlces. 
Tlntes TERCIOPELO para suelas, de 

todos los matlces. 
Tlntes para suela Imltacion VISGOI* 

de todos los col ores, 
Blanqueador de alcohol para suelas, de 

todos los matlces. - 
GLOSSRENO, aderezo para suela bril- 

lante despues de secado. 
Tlnturas de shellac (goms>laca) v ds 

color negro y otros. 
Tints para rayar — todos los matlces. 
Lustre para coaturas y viras: Llquldos 

de limplar; Soluciones para cantos. 

de primers apllcaclon. 
Tintas para marcar, de color amarUls* 

negro, rojo, etc; Reparador pars 

Punteras de tfharoL 
Clmentos y Lustres pars! Ptel amarllla, 

de charol y glace. 
Aderezo para Becerro Box, Cafcritllls 

Vlci, etc 
Llmpiador de Pleles y Cueros X. I*. 

para limplar toda class de pleles y 

cueros. 
Goma-Laca para.Puntae Auras; Ceras 

Goodyear y MacKay. 
Lustres para suela en forma ds. baxra; 

ceras de brunlr de tndos los col ores. 
Lustre FAKE; barras para rellenar. 

para hendlduras en los tacones, eta 
PIDAN9B MUB9TRA8, 

Fiuisssges de Thompson pour chmussure* 
Les Meilleurs du Mono* 

CI rage nolr "New Process**, brevet 
original, pour talons, cambrlona, 
semelles et bords (appreta 1 at 2>. 

Appret a Clre "New Process", brevet 
original, pour talons et borda, de 
toutes lea couleura. 

Apprets pour cambrlone e t se melles 
"New Process" OKORIGHT pour 
chaussures de couleur naturelle, 

Apprets de cambrions et semelles, de 
toutes couJeurs, pour double brosss. 

Apprets pour semelles, pour brosss s 
main, de toutes les couleurs. 

Apprets VELOURS pour semelles, ds 
toutes les couleura. 

Apprets pour semelles Imitation VIS- 
COL, de toutes les couleurs. 

Decolorant (a blanch lr) a alcool. de 
toutes lea couleurs. 

GLOSSRENO, cirage pour semelles, 
brillant apres le sechage. 

Teinture a shellac, couleurs nolres 
et autres. 

Encre a rayer, toutes lea nuances. 

Finissaees-apprets pour coutures et 
trepointes; llquides a nettoyer; so- 
lutions pour bords premier appret. 

Encre a marquer en jaune, noir, rouge, 

etc Reparateur-bouts-vernls. 

Ciment et apprets pour peaux, couleur 
naturelle, cuir verni et chevreaux. 

Finissage pour Vea/u Box, Chevreaux- 
Vici, etc. 

Nettoyeur de Cuir X. L.-pour nettoyer 
toutes especes de culrs et peaux. 

Shellac (laque) pour bouts durs; Clres 
Goodyear et McKay. 

Apprets -semelles en forme de batons; 
Clres a brunlr, toutes lea couleurs. 

Lustre "FAKE" Crayons a rempltr- 
pour fentea dana lea talons, eta 
DEMANDBZ DBS BCHAHTILLOIf 8. 



FERD THOMPSON & CO, 



Rockland, Mass, U. S. A. 
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Our St. Louis Letter. 

(From Our Special Correspondent) 



— Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Co. sold in Nov., 1912, $82,604.61 
more than they did this year, but 
for the fiscal year, which closed Dec. 
1st, they have sold $13,796,383.13, 
which is a gain of $596,393.30 for 
eleven months and twenty-one days. 
The fiscal year closed Dec. 1st, In- 
stead of Dec. 10th, as formerly. 

— The Peters Shoe Co. sold in 
November, 1913, $6»90,0i8'5.47, which 
was a gain of $50,453.47 over No- 
vember, 1912. In eleven months and 
twenty-one days they sold $9,039,- 
212.31, which is a gain of $1,433,- 
146.46 over the same period last 
year. The Peters Shoe Co. have 
long held the reputation of making 
more fine high-grade shoes than 
any other firm West of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

— The Friedman-Shelby Shoe Co. 
sold in November, 1913, $310,- 
015.91, which was a. gain of $10,- 
873.82 over last year. In eleven 
months and twenty-one days they 
sold $3,793,6*50,89, which was a 
gain of $150,308.63 over the same 
period last year. All three of these 
firms are owned by the International 
Shoe Co. They own and operate 
their own factories and their busi- 
ness is carried on from separate 
headquarters. The International 
Shoe Co. is the holding company, 
owning all the stock in the three. 

— Gov. Colquit of Texas sent an 
appeal to the Business Men's League 
of this city, asking them to help the 
flood sufferers of Texas, whose 
homes and property were recently 
swept away. Most all in the dis- 
trict are entirely destitute, escaping 
with only the clothes they wore, 
while many lost their lives. The St. 
Louis manufacturers were the first 
to contri/txute. Through Phil. Becker, 
secretary and treasurer of the Ditt- 
man Boot & Shoe Co., $250.00 were 
ralsed\ Mr. Becker is an ardent and. 
earnest worker in worthy cases of 
this kind. 

— The St. Louis Association of 
Superintendents and Foremen held 
their semi-annual election last Tues- 
day and elected a full set of officers 
for the ensuing six months. 

Won. P. Mason was re-elected pres- 
ident, T. M. Nolan was re-elected 



1st vice-president; L. M. iPrench, 
2nd vice-president; A. L. Brown, 
treasurer; T. W. Conder, secretary. 
Nine were elected on the executive 
board, as foi-lows: B. E. Anglin, F. 
W. Blelock, J. H. Bentzen, W. L. 
Dunbar, C. B. Kimiber, A. O. Mc- 
uaghey, J. N. Ralney, E. F. Spals- 
bury and A. A. Tilden. 

— The Brown Shoe Co. recently 
purchased outright the Watson- 
Plummer Shoe Co/s factory at Dix- 
on, 111. This is one of the largest 
factories in Illinois. It is situated in 
the Northwestern part of Dixon, sur- 
rounded by a well populated pros- 
perous community. The tract of 
ground on which the factory is lo- 
cated covers about three blocks, and 
it owns its own railroad 1 switches, 
which are >nveniently located to 
both the Illinois Central and Chicago 
& Northwestern railroads. The fac- 
tory is 75 feet wide,, 350 feet long 
and four stories high. It is a 
modern brick structure, built es- 
pecially for the manufacture of 
shoes. The engine house is a sepa- 
rate building, adjoining the factory. 
The factory has a full modern equip- 
ment and has a capacity of 5,000 
pairs of shoes per day. This prop- 
erty was formerly the property of 
the M. C. Henderson Shoe Co., where 
the famous "Little Red Schoolhouse" 
shoe was manufactured for a num- 
ber of years. This shoe has enjoyed 
en enormous sale in Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory for a number of 
years. When iM. C. ^Henderson died 
several years ago, the firm was re- 
organized and called the Red School- 
house Shoe Co. F. A. Watsob, a 
resident of Dixon, reorganized the 
firm and the name was changed to 
the Watson-Pl'ummer Shoe Co. Mr. 
Pilummer died and Mr. Watson again 
started to reorganize the firm, when 
he, too, became ill from overwork 
and died last August. The company 
was capitalized for $500,000, and in 
a prosperous condition, when Mr. 
Watson died. Since then the heirs 
of the deceased stockholders did 
not care to continue the manufac- 
ture of shoes and offered the plant 
for sale. This is a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Brown Shoe Co. They 
now own and operate ten shoe fac- 



Standard Button Fasteners 
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8 Cents Per IOOO 



Waalmo mariufaotuno Hand 

Button Fmstonon Machine*, 

Hani Protootorm, and 

othor shoo findings. 

Stanford Shot MachiMry Co. 

11 Sbtwnirt Street Providence, R. I. 
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torles and are capitalized for $16,- 
000,000, and do a business of over 
$10,000,000 a year. It is the sec- 
ond largest capitalized shoe firm in 
tho world. 

The stockholders recently elected 
Geo. Warren Brown president; James 
H. RoUiee, vice-president; Wm. C 
Krail, secretary, and H. S. Hutcnings 
treasurer. The latter two succeed 
Geo. E. Southwick, who held both 
offices for twelve years. Mr. South- 
wick still owns stock in the firm and 
was elected as one of the eleven 
officials of the board of directors. 
Mr. Southwick is actively engaged in 
promoting corporations wl.h offices 
in New York. He was recently In- 
strumental in increasing the capital 
stock of the Brown Shoe Co. from 
$3,000,000 to $16,000,000. Besides 
Mr. Southwick, the stockholders 
elected to the board of directors are 
Geo. W. Brown J. H. Roblee, A. 
Thies, J. A. Bush, E. F. Shaw, Wm. 
C. Krai 1 , H. S. Hutchins, W. F. Arm- 
strong, Thomas P. Moody of Kansas 
City, and Henry Goldman of New 
York City. 

The firm recently merged the Dr. 
Sawyer and White House plants, and 
made Jerry N. Rainey superintend- 
ent of both, as it was necessary to 
fill the orders for Or. Sawyer shoes. 
The White House grade will probably 
be made in Dixon. Nine months ago 
the Brown Shoe Co. purchased out- 
right the factory and wholesa'e bus- 
iness of Barton Bros, of Kansas 
City. 

— A. J. Robertson, of El Paso, 
Texas, who has extensive interests 
in Mexico, was here several days ago 
purchasing supplies for his commis- 
sary. He had his shoes and other 
merchandise billed to El Paso in- 
stead of the .Mexican cities, as form- 
erly. He said the American loss in 
Mexico would be over $1500,000,000, 
but said the rebellion would end in 
a few months, as the finances of 
President Huerta were getting low. 
He said the wholesale shoe houses 
would perhaps be one of the largest 
losers, as 95 per cent of the shoes 
were bought there to supply the 



Americans in the vast mining dis- 
tricts. With few exception?, the 
Americans have left Mexico, only 
those staying! who are financially un- 
able to leave or staying to protect 
property. The mines are not being 
operated. 

"The Mexicans," said he, "do not 
know what they are fighting for f ex- 
cept they are getting an easy liv li- 
hood as soldiers. It is not uncom- 
mon to see them aligned with Huerta 
in the morning and fighting as rebels 
in the evening. Most of the Ameri- 
can interests have closed down the r 
plants, and Huerta is receiving but 
a small revenue t a rough this source 
of taxation. Some man with brains 
then will as3ume the reins of gov- 
ernment and peace, if such a thing 
is possible in Mexico, will be re- 
stored." 

Mr. Robertson was accompanied 
by C. M. Rathburn, his basin. as 
partner. They purchased for future 
delivery in large quant ties, which 
pioves they believe the country will 
be normal and open with a rush 
soon. 

— Tire annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Wertheimer- 
Swarts Shoe Co. was held at their 
offices, 18th and Locust streets, Dec. 
15. A member of the firm told a 
representative of the American SI oe- 
maklng that the capital stock of the 
company had been increased several 
weeks ago from $500,000 to $700, 
000. « 

As noted in these columns sev- 
eral weeks ago. Chas. L. Swarts re- 
tired from active service but he etV 
holds his interests in the firm, bu 
will take no part in its management 

Jacob J. Werthelmer was re- 
elected president; Louis Wert- 
helmer, who for nine years was su- 
perintendent of the company's fac- 
tories, was elected vice-president; 
Aubrey Hart, who has been with 
the company since boyhood, was 
elected secretary in place of Chas. 
L. Swartz. 

James E. Black, who has been 
the head of the auditing department 
for eight years, was made treasurer, 



These Kettles are par- 
ticularly adapted to the 
manufacture of Black- 
fngs,Glues, Pastes, etc. 
and are made in 
Half Jacket, F«U Jack- 
•t and Horse Shoe 
Patterns. 



LET US EXPLAIN ! 

How Large Shoe Factories and Mills have Increased 
their Output, Bettered their Methods and how the 
Efficiency Factor has improved by a big percentage. 

FACTORY LUNCH ROOMS 
have PROVED their VALUE. 

Our line of Copper Seamless* Steam Jacket 
Kettles is the finest line in the world. 

MORANDI-PROCTOR CO. 



48-50 UNION STREET 



BOSTON, MASS. 
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Goods 



#|TThe above illustrates ajpiece- ol lining 
^U put up « KUTMORE " 16 FOLD. 

#jTWhen unfolded the piece lies absolute- 
Til ly flat, 71-2 yarcls long, 16 layers thick, 
the edges and ends cryen With No Wrinkles, 
Creases or Seams and No Shortage in Yardage. 

gTTThe results are:— 

JJ A Saving of Time, Labor and Linings. 
There is no extra charge for "KUTMORE" 
FOLD over the old fashioned bleachery fold. 

£Ti Linings, Covering- paper, and Buckram can 
jJ be put up any number of folds required. 

fflWe are the only Shoe Goods House 
oJ authorized to market goods put up 
"KUTMORE " FOLD. 

SHOE MANUFACTURERS up to the 
times insist on "KUTMORE" FOLD. 

Are You Up to the Times ? 
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a position formerly held by Mr. 
Swartz; along with the secretary- 
ship, 

Geo. L. Milius is succeeded toy 
Louis Wertheimer as vice-president, 
and Mr. Milius takes Mr. Wert- 
heimer's place as superintendent of 
the factories. 

The four officers' names, together 
with Samuel S. Hanauer, constitute 
the Board of Directors. Mr. Hanauer 
has ibeen city salesman for the firm 
for ten years. There has been two 
factories in the firm for some time, 
and it was rumored one factory 
wanted to sell to the International 
Shoe Co. some time ago, but of late, 
it was denied by both factories that 
any friction existed. The recent 
meeting of stockholders was a har- 
monious one, as was the meeting of 
the Board of Directors Nov. 19. 

— A director of the International 
Shoe Co. said Wm. J. Morris, who 
was superintendent of their plant 
at Mexico, Mo., was succeeded «by A. 
A. Gallagher when he resigned to go 
into business for himself at Quincy, 
IU. His brother, L. E. Morris, was 
succeeded by P. H. Doan as superin- 
tendent of their Kirksville (Mo.) 
factory. 

— iFrank Ruff has <been foreman 
of both packing rooms in the Dr. 
Sawyer and President plants of the 
Brown Shoe Co. 



J.G.Buzzell&Co. 

102 High St., BOSTON, MASS' 



Buzzell Tip Scourer 

A small, compact and simple ma- 
chine. SMALL, taking only 18x18 
inch bench space. COMPACT — two 
wheels dose together, allowing op- 
erator to see work at • all times. 
Shields attached to wheels prevent 
damage to edge finish or stitching. 
SIMPLICITY of construction as parts 
are interchangeable and easily re- 
newed at small expense. 



WE ARE "CRANKS" ON THE SUBJECT 
OF GOODYEAR WELTING 

When we start talking or writing about our welting, we're 
apt to make statements that sound "Strong" . to you, but we 
believe what we say. 

Right "here's the argument. If we haven't got the very finest 
quality of Goodyear Welting, how happens it that year after year 
we furnish all the welting used by many of the biggest and most 
successfiul shoe manufacturers in these old United States? 

We must have "the goods" td deliver, else we couldn't interest 
them — that's certain. Investigate us — let us show you — won't you? 

I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, Dover, N. H. 



72 Murray Street 
NEW YORK 



14-16 Franklin Street 
CHICAGO 



167 Summer Street 
BOSTON 

J. B. Pearse & Co., 88 Overstone Road, Northampton, Bng. 
Sole Agents for Oreat Britain. 
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MANUFACTURERS and SUPERINTENDENTS can ueually 
obtain very satisfactory foreman and workmen for various 
departments through this department. 
Advertisments listed under "Help Wanted" and "Position Want- 
ed" are printed at the rate of 2 1-2 cents per word for one week ; 5 
cents per word for two weeks; • cents per word for three 
weeks; 7 cents per word tor four weeks. 



Advertisements to appear in tWs department must be In this omos ky 
Thursday morning to insure publication* 



WANTED: 

A FIKST-OLASS SHOE PAT- 
TERN MAKER; one who thor- 
oughly understands the manufac- 
ture of shoe patterns and who 
can assist in model cutting. 

We do not want a HAS-BEEN 
or NEVER-WAft,— what we do 
want is an IS NOW, or A OOMER 
who WIIiL BE. 

None others need apply. 

Address stating particulars as 
to experience, etc. 

OTIS G. MURTY A SON, 
138 lUberty St. Brooklyn, N. Y 

We use the Preston Grading 
Machine. 



POSITION WANTED as assistant 
superintendent, quality man or in- 
spector. At (present employed, but 
about to change; Unqualified en- r 
dorsement <by present employer. Ad- 
dress 703, care of American Shoe- 
making. 

POSITION WANTED as superin- 
tendent, assistant superintendent or 
quality man. - Would consider mak- 
ing room position. Will go any- 
where. Experience on welts, turns, 
and McKays, men's or women's. Ad- 
dress 1604, care of American IShoe- 
making. 



HELP WANTED. 

WANTED — • Experienced shoe 
manufacturer who will invest $5,000 
in an established business and take 
entire charge of manufacture. Ad- 
dress 4601-Q," care* of American 
Shoemaking. 



SHOE MANUFACTURERS, AT- 
TENTION! 

For Sale in Ontario — A shoe man- 
ufacturing business. Has been run- 
ning steadily for the last two years. 
Factory fully equipped for making 
men's and boys' Goodyear welts and 
standard screw shoes. Good spring 
business on books. Location one of 
the best towns in Ontario. Will sell 
complete or controlling interest. Ad- 
dress 3301-D, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITIONS WANTED. 

POSITION WANTED — Finishing 
room foreman desires position; long 
experience. Can take charge from 
leveling to treeing. Would consider 
position as assistant in making 
room in large factory making wo- 
men's welts. Age 38. Can furnish 
good reference. Address 1006, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as stitching 
room foreman; any kind of medium 
or fine shoes. No soft snaps want- 
ed, but pflace wnere experience and 
ability are appreciated. Address 
1809, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTEiD as assistant 
superintendent in factory making 
fine line of welt shoes. Experience 
as superintendent quality man in 
^European and American factories; 
understands German and English. 
Address 12i01, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as foreman 
of lasting room on turns or welts. 
New Engfland preferred! Would con- 
sider a position as finishing room 
foreman. Address 40«2, care of 
American Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED by A-l 
stitching room machinist. Thor- 
oughly experienced; thoroughly com- 
petent; all machines. References. 
Address 1005, care of American 
Shoemaking. 

POSITION WANTED as stitch- 
ing room foreman on men's fine 
shoes, or would take charge of un- 
dertrimming and vamping in large 
factory. Address 1603. care of 
American Shoemaking. 
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COUNTER Manufacturer with 20 
years* practical experience in mak- 
ing and selling counters, pasted and 
fibre counters, desires position as 
salesman or will take charge of 
counter factory. Address 1410, care 
of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED as salesman 
with a good, live up-to-date black- 
ing house by young man with ex- 
perience on making and selling 
shoes. A-l references. Address 
1803, care of American Shoemaking. 



POSITION WANTED^In charge 
of making or lasting room in large 
factory. Have had best of experi- 
ence In New England factories mak- 
ing women's welts and McKays. Can 
operate and instruct operators on 
nearly all machines in making room. 
Address 1808, care of American 
Shoemaking. 



MISMATES AND DAMAGED SHOES 
WANTED — RYAN SHOE CO., . 
HANNIBAL, MO. 



WAYSIDE NOTES. 

— At the present time the Brock- 
ton Rand Co. are selling about 100/- 
000 yards of welting daily, which 
makes a total amount for a week 
equal to about 300 miles. 

— Jacob Stryker, for over six 
years superintendent of the Shenk- 
Adams Company plants in West' 
Medford, Mass., recently resigned 
his position with a view of going In- 
to the furniture leather business in 
Toronto, Canada. 

— George Parmentier, a shoe ma- 
chinery manufacturer of Vienna, is 
in this country for the purpose of 
selling machinery, especially his pull- 
ing-over machine. 

— The George E. Keith Co. of 
Brockton, Mass., have recently ac- 
cepted the Workingmen's Compen- 
sation Act and have issued a circu- 
lar to all of their employes to that 
effect. 

— The Farmington Shoe Co., 
Dover, N. H., have started a white 
room for the manufacture of white 
shoes. They expect to make about 
100 dozen pairs of white shoes per 
day. 

— Mr. Cutler, formerly foreman 
of the stitching room of the fac- 
tory of L. G. Straw & Co., Salem, 
Mass., is now with the Barry Shoe 
Co. of Lowell, Mass. 

— Gilbert Melanson has re- 
signed his position as foreman of 
the welt room at the Johnson Bros. 
Shoe Mfg. Co. factory at Hallowell, 
Me. 



facturers of black, colored and 
glazed kid, have appointed Bi, B. 
King as representative of their com- 
pany for Chicago and the North- 
west. 

— A three-story addition is being 
buflt to the shoe factory of Linscott, 
Tyler and Wilson, of Rochester, 

N, Y. 

— The report that Endicott-John- 
son & Co. were to purchase the 
Dunn-McCarthy Company shoe fac- 
tory at Binghamton, N. Y., has been 
emphatically denied by Mr. Johnson 
of the former -company. 

— William T. Coleman, of the 
Paris (Finance) office of the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., has been a re- 
cent visitor on this side. He was 
formerly conriected with the tLynn 
and the Boston (Mass.) offices of 
this company. 

. — The tannery of G. Levor & Com- 
pany, GloversvIIle, N. Y.J suffered 
a great loss from a fire recently, 
which practically destroyed their 
plant. The main warehouse and of- 
fices, however, were saved and, aa 
the company had in store a fairly 
large supply of skins, other than 
those in their regular plant," they 
feel confident that the orders of cus- 
tomers can be filled* with little or no 
delay whatever. Mr. Levor will make 
temporary 'arrangements for resum- 
ing operations until the builddngs 
which were destroyed can be re- 
placed by new ones. 

^-'-Salomon & Phillips -at- New 
York and Boston have been appoint- 
ed sole agents for the United States 
and Canada for J. Mayer '& Sohn, 
Offenbach, Germany. This firm 
manufactures a line of black and 
colored glazed kid and has a daily 
output of about 2,000 dozen skins 
per day. 

— The directors of the Brown 
Shoe Co. voted a dividend payable 
.Feb. 1, 1914.. The earnings for the 
year amounted to $710,463.59. A 
statement given out by the company 
said they were in a prosperous grow- 
ing condition. 



2. J. Matthews Co. of Lang- 
horne and Philadelphia, Pa., man/u*- 



ALBANY LAST CO. 

ALBANY - • NEW YORK 

MAKING GOOD 

LASTS 

SINCE 1903 : : : 
Let us Send You a Trial Pair. 
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LOUIS HEEL-BREAST 
SCOURING WHEEL 



The Louis Heel is again becoming popular and will prob- 
ably be seen in larger numbers the coming season. 

Its curved breast necessitates a special scouring wheel 
to get the best results. 

Our Louis Heel-Breast Scouring Wheel is particularly de- 
signed for this work and is used upon Heel Scouring Machines 
having large hoods. 

All parts of the breast are easily scoured and the wheel 
is dished enough for extreme short shamks. The felt is fin- 
ished to take Moulded Cloth— "E" Mould— 1 3-8 inches 
wide. 

Every factory making these heels should be equipped 
with a pair of them — one for roughing — the other for finishing. 

"Whjen ordering new equipment be sure to specify "com- 
plete with hub and nut." 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

SALES DEPARTMENT 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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A PRIMER OF 

SCIENTIFIC 
MANAGEMENT 

By Frank B. Gilbreth, member of 

American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers. Introductory by 

Louie D. Brandeit, Esq. 



This book deals with Time 
Studies, Motion Studies, Preven- 
tion of Soldiering, Rates of Com- 
pensation and all points of vital 
interest to every man interested in 
developing efficiency in the factory* 



Price Postpaid ShlO 

ROGERS & ATWOOD PUB. CO. 

683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 



"A Manual of 
Shoemaking 

By W.H.Doolty 



P* 



A book of industrial inform- 
ation pertaining to shoe 
manufacturing and tanning. 

Explains in simple language 
the various processes of shoe- 
making, giving technical 
names for the various parts 
of the shoe and the processes 
of production. An invaluable 
book to beginners in shoe- 
making. 

Price $1.50 
tknd Postage 



American Shoemaking 

SaS Atlantic At«hu« Bo«to 



KEEP THOSE EDGES 
GLEAN 



Edge Protector 



Absolutely prevents 
soiling of stitches, 
edge and bottom. 

Tip repairers like 
them because they 
make the work easy. 



Novelty Selling Co. 

Room 67 

683 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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We Have the GREATEST Proposition in the 
World for Cleaning Those Dirty Russet Shoes. 

A. T. B. Concentrated 
CLEANER 

1 gallon makes 12 by simply adding water 

Stop buying and paying freight on water. 

There is nothing in the world thai will clean 

russet and patent leather shoes 

lihe this will. 

Cement, water, blacking, wax and all other stains 
DISAPPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 

A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
Price Per Gallon $2.50 

AVERELL * THAYER 

BROCKTON, MASS. 



IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 

123 7 

MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
getting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON. 
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IF IT BEARS 
THIS MARK 



You Can Rely 
Upon The Quality 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Boston, Mass. 
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OLD 




..JLDER 



Don't let troubles in the stitching 
room worry you, remember 




will hold the folds of oily upper 
* stock under all weather conditions. 

Beware of Imitation*. 

If you are having trouble, write for 
FREE SAMPLE. 



Mad* 
Only by 



If f| f% Main Office 

Hazen-Brown to. -ir* 



Brockton, Mais. 



Lynn Branch, Haverhill Branch, Boston Office, 

449 Union 6t. v 31 Wingate St, 123 Beach St., 

Lynn, Mass. Haverhill, Mass. Boston, Mass. 



-AGENCIES- 



St Louis, Mo., 911 Locust St., 

O'Connor-Cornman Co. 
Rochester, N. T., Andrews and 

Water 6ts., John E. Doyle. 
Cincinnati, O., 713 Broadway, 

M. E. Egan. 
San Francisco, California., 
M. W. * A. L. Friedman. 



Milwaukee, Wis., 62 Mason St. 

O. J. Simes 
Philadelphia, Pa., 321 Aroh St, 

John A. Hewson. 
New York City, 945 Aldus St., 

M. W. Callman 

Sydney, Australia., Fred Al- 

derson & Williamson, Ltd. 
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Ensign Lacing Machine 

One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Can be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We.have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER T ^^' 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Writ, m Mwrt EHfcw *r B.«i 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

FITTING ROOM DHPABTMBWT 
205 LINCOLN ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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RED LETTER LIST 



We Can Supply Anything from a Tack 

To a Full Factory Equipment. 

UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 



Novelty Edge Protector 1, -K££^^* , 

PROTECT FANCY STITCHES NOVELTY SELLING CO. 

on your forepart edge. 683 Atlantic Avenue, 

by using it. Boston, Mass. 



NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 

We art itotrttfri of the foltowteg techakal beaka m the Skoc, Leather, u4 allied trade.. Seed aa y«ir ocaer 



▲ Skert History of American Skoe making— Fred A. Gannon— #1.00. 

Awtu of Taaalag, Currying and Leather Dressing, The— -C. MorSt— #10.00. 

Boot aad Skoe Pattern* — a B. HatSeld— #2.50. 

Baa* aaal Skoe Coatlaga — L. O. Headley— #1.00. 

Boat aad Skoe Pattern Cutting and eliciting— P. N. Hnslaek, #0.75. 

B aa t aaal Skoe Design aaal Munufuctnre— EL J. C. Swuyslund. 

Boat aaal Shoe Making— J. B* Leno- #1.00. 

Batt Taaalng— W. If. Bran*— #2.00. 

Footwear Advertising—- Wna. Boroodl— ' 

gow to Flad Maaafaetarlag Coota nnd Selling Coots— Unckless, #0.60* 
ease MeokanJea G. H. Horkla-— 
Hideo aad Skiaa 

Leatker Work— C G. Lelaad— #3.00. 

Leatker Iadaatriea Laboratory Book— H. R. Procter #8.00. 
Leatker 'Worker's Manuul— H. O. Staadag c #8 .50. 
Leatker Manefnctn re S t even - # 5 .00. 
Leatker Maaefactaro— A. Watt - #4 00. 
Leatker Dressing— M. C. Laatb, F. €X S. 
Leatker Tradeo Ckeaalstry— S. R, Trotmaa, M. *.— 
Maaufinctaro of Lakrleanta, Skoe Pollakea aad Leatker Dresslags, Tke— 



Maaataetare of Leatker, Tke— C. T. — #12.50. 

Medorn Aaaerleaa Tanning— Vol. I, #5,00| Vol. II, #5.00. 

ataaafaetnre of Leatker— Bennett— #4A0. 

Maaafactare of Boota aad Skoee— F. T. Goldlag— #3.00. 

Maaual of Shoemnklag— Dooley— #1.50. 

Bow nnd Complete Treatise on Tke Arts of Tanning, Currying and Leatker 



Wow Industrial Day, Tke— Wm. C. Rcdfleld— #1.50. 

Practical Tanning— Flemmlng— #6.00. 

Practical Treatise oa Tke Leatker Industry— A. M. Villon— #10.00. 

Prfnaer of Scientific Management— F. B. Gllbretk— #1*00. 

Staadard Pattern Cutting— C. J. WareW*#1.26 

Sewing Maeklaeo— P. M. Hnslaek.' 

Soldier's Foot aad The Military Skoc — Edw. L. Munsoa— #1.50. 

Skoe aad Leatker Lexicon— #0.40. 

SefteatiSe Amerlcaa Reference Book— Hopktins aad Bond. 

Text-kook of Taaalag— H. R. Procter— #4.00. 

Teekaology of Boat aad Skoe Maaataetare, Tke— Crepidaaa, #1*50 

Tanners* and Ckemlsts' Handbook— Louis E. Levi and Karl V. Manuel— #5.00. 

AMERI0AN SHGEMAKING PUB. CO., 212 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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BRUSHES 

For All 

Shoe Factory 

Purposes. 

Just say to us: "Smnd Your Catalogue of Brushes. " 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 

i 
SALES DEPARTMENT 

BOSTON MASS. 



MOCHOHOHM 



•••Demand.* 



BARBOUR'S 



Trad* Mark 



...linen Threads... 



Msavfactur**! hf 

BARBOUR FLAX 
SPINNING CO. 

Patenon, N. J. 



SELLING AGENTS 



THE LINEN THREAD CO. 

KFn»kiii.Jt,N.T. ai aJa ! , 'J " i uiL^. l Pv: ' "-J " L *' u * 
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READY JANUARY 1, 1914 

ELEVENTH ORIGINAL EDITION 

Directory of Shoe Manufacturers 



FOR 1914 



OVER 1000 
IMPORTANT 
CHANGES. 

bare occurred during the poet 
year. Many saw firms, lOO 
importaat changes allo cat io n. 
many chances el Buyers and 



consolidations. This book Is 
a necesiHy if yon wish to fol- 
ew all po ssib l e ensti 
Tbe ONLY « 



THIS DIRECTORY 
CONTAINS 

Names and location of boot 
and shoe manufacturers in 
the United States and Cana- 
da. 

Lines of goods each firm 
manufactures, as men ' s, 
boys', youths', women's, miss- 
es', children's, infants', etc. 

Class of goods, as McKays, 
turns, welts, Standard screw 
pegged, nailed, sandals, felt 
goods, leggings, etc. 

Trade each firm sells, 
whether jobbers or retailers. 

Names of superintendents. 

Names of factory buyers. 

Percentage of welts, when 
other classes than welts are 
made. 

Daily output of all the lead- 
ing firms in plain figures. 

A separate alphabetical list 
of shoe manufacturers having 
Boston offices. 

A s e r i e s of ten maps 
showing location of nearly al] 
cities and towns having Shoe 
Factories Is bound in each 
copy. VERY HANDY. 



LEATHER BOUND, $2.00 POSTPAID 

P-IL.L. IN THIS ORDER NOW 



ROGERS & AT WOOD PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me postpaid, a copy of AMERICAN 
SHOEMAKING DIRECTORY for 1914. 



Name 
Address 
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One of Two Methods by which any 
Lacing Problem Can be Solved 



FOR LACING SHOE UPPERS WITH THREAD 

ANY GRADE ANY SIZE ANYWHERE 

Rapidity and perfect accuracy combined is the unhesitat- 
ing testimony of every user to date. We have a little descrip- 
tive booklet ready to mail to you upon request. 



THE ELLIS LACER T S. " > " 



M«tho4 




THE STANDARD WIRE LACING DEVICE 
Writ© ns About EHhor op Both 



UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 

VCTTING BOOM DBPABTMBDIV 
205 LINCOLN ST. - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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*< 



Y & 

Grain Counters 

suit the most apical jiianu- 
facturers. Always uniform 
in quality. 



A trial will convince YOU it 
PAYS to buy counters of u« 



¥ & 



LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS. 



IS THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
MACHINE ON THE MARKET TODAY 

123 7 

MACHINES IN USE AT PRESENT TIME 

The DUPLEX EYELETTING MACHINE eyelets both 
sides of the upper at the same time. Perfect spacing and 
setting are assured by its use. Time and trouble saved. 

In order to get to the front and keep there, it is best 
to use the Duplex Eyeletting Machines. 



> United Shoe Machinery Company 

' rvci rrnu/* nrsiDTurur 



EYELETTING DEPARTMENT 

205 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON. 
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Rapid Hand Method Folding Machine 

MODEL B 



This machine reduces the cost of folding, improves the quality and 
maintains the original lines of patterns. 

It folds Blutcher ai.d Button Oxfords all the way around after dos- 
ing. The onlt machine that will meet all folding conditions satisfac- 
torily, practically and economically without additional expense for 
dies or attachments Constant duplicate orders testify to our claims. 
Installed on trial and sold outright on its merit. 

For further particulars address to 

P. R. GLASS CO., 205 Lincoln Street, Boston, M 



"VICTOR" FLEXIBLE 

(Trade Mark Rtf . U. I. Pat. Off.) 

"ANTISEPTIC" INNERSOUNG 

7 (Trade Mark Rtf.) 

Has actually convinced shoe manufacturers 
that it is as durable as the best of leather. 

For all grades of McKay shoes, including 
the heaviest. 

Send for sample of our 

SPECIAL DOUBLING 

which enables you to use up all your light 
leather insoles. 

We make a specialty of single, double and 
three-ply Buckram and Canvases. 

Write for Prices and Samples 

FRANK W. WHITGHER COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

BOSTON and CHICAGO, - U. S. A. 
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4 Clicking machines driven by one 2 H. P. Motor in factory of F. M. Hodgdon. Haverhill. Mas*. 

G-E Motor Drive is Economical 

Electric Motor Drive is economical because the power is applied 
where the work is to be done. With mechanical drive a large per 
cent of the power is consumed in transmission, so that much more 
power must be generated by the engine, than is used by the machines 
in doing useful work. 

With an ordinary mechanical drive, the four clicking machines 
shown in the illustration would probably require about three horse 
power to be generated by the engine. The 2-horse-power electric 
motor now does the work easily. 

Write for a copy of our illustrated bulletin No. 4931, which de- 
scribes a number of up-to-date electric motor installations in shoe 
factories. 

General Electric Company 

Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World. 
General Offices: Schenectady, N. Y. Address Nearest Office 



Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Bufflalo. N. Y. 
Hatte, Mont. 
Charle-ton, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N C. 
Chattanooea, Tenn. 
Chicago, IU. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit. Mich. 
(Office of A ^ent) 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Fort Wayne. Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 



Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 
KanBas City, Mo. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Louisville. Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mattoon, III. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee. Wis 
Minneapolis Min. 
Nashville, Tenn. 



New Haven, Conn. S<m Francisco, Cat. 
New Orleans. La. St. Louis. Mo. 
New York, N. Y. Schenectady. N. Y. 
Niaflrra Falls. N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Omiha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield. Mass. 



Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence. R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester. N. Y. 
Salt LakeCity.Utah 



Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo. Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 



For Texas. Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Co., (formerly Hobron 

Electric Co.)— DalWs, El Paso. Hou«t/>n and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business 

refer to Canadian General Electric Comoany, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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HAND BRUSHES AND DEVICES FOR 

BLACKING OR INKING EDGES AND HEELS 

ALSO F OR STRIPING BO TTOMS. 

TOOTH BRUSHES 




BONE-HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH (Curved Handle) 

Furnished In 3, 4 and tf-rw. 
These Tooth Brushes are used for blacking forepart edges, but 
are not as durable as those shown below. 



SAFCO INKING BRUSHES (Curved Handle) 




No. 5106. 

«For inking forepart edges, this is the most serviceable brush 
manufactured, and is replacing other types of brushes wherever quality 

is a factor. 

Supplied in two sizes: — 

No. 5105 (2-Row) 
No. 5106 (3-Row) 



No. 633. 

This type of brush is particularly adapted for blacking heels and 
wetting forepart edges. 

Furnished in the following size3: — 
No. 672 (2-Row) 
No. 599 (3-Row) 
No. 633 (4-Row) 
No. 582 (5-Row) 



SEE NEXT PAGE 
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ASHTON INKING BRUSH AND GUARD 



This device consists of an aluminum handle fitted with a guard, 
which prevents the brush from coming in contact with the shoe upper. 
Brushes are supplied in the following sizes: — • 

2 Row, 3-8 inch wide > 

3 Row, 1-2 inch wide ) for Forepart Edges. 

4 Row, 5-8 inch wide ) 

6 Row, 1 inch wide, for Heel Edges. 



SAFCO SEAT INKING BRUSHES 



Especially adapted for inking the heel seats on colored shoes. 
Furnished in two sizes. 



SAFCO PANEL STRIPER 



A self-inking hand brush for striping edges of foreparts on the 
bottom of shoes. 

Brushes furnished separately. 



(&>C GROOVE STRIPER 



This tool is designed especially for inking thin edge3 and prac- 
tically eliminates all danger of staining the upper. 



United Shoe Machinery Company 

Sale* Department 
BOSTON MASS. 
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"CRIPPLES" 

are in a large degree due to broken seams 
and damaged counters, resulting from pull- 
ing the lasts from the shoe. 



Here's the Remedy ! 



The Sturgis-Jones TELESCOPE 

LAST Shortens More Than 

Any Other Divided Last. 

in removing from the shoe. 

Does not strain the shoe at any point, and 
yet, Costs Only a Trifle More Than Block Lasts 
—and much less than any other divided last. 



Why not use the TELE- 
SCOPE and gat Batter 
Lasts Far Lass Money? 



Sturgis r Jones Lasto€o« 

BOSTON OFFICE , Cart Sturgis. t , - FACTORY 

195 Essex Street Paul S. Jones BROCKTON^MAS^, 
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American Shoemaking 

"THE RED BOOK" 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE AND THINGS PRACTICAL 



JTT AMERICAN SHOEMAKING Is 
^11 an illustrated weekly magazine 
M of Industrial life and things 
practical in the world of shoemak- 
ing; dealing with its mechamlcs, 
methods, systems, its technical feat- 
ures and historical facts — a record 
of the doings in the field of operat- 
ing shoemaking — a forum of opin- 
ion and discussion for shoe manu- 
facturers, superintendents, foremen, 
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The Keith System 



(PATENTED) 



—for sticking any sort 
of tap or middle- sole 

on any kind of leather, wet or dry, 
Oak, Union, Hemlock, Chrome, 
Paraffined or Viscolized. 




(PATBNTJDD) 



has never as yet failed 
to do the work in a sa- 
tisfactory manner when 
properly used. 



IRVING L. KEITH 

HaveriuH, MMMckutttt, U. 8. A 
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It is the purpose of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING to render 
to all of its advertisers impartially the best possible service 
both through the columns of the magazine and by supplying 
other special information. 

We cannot solicit order for one of our patrons without 
doing an injustice to others in the same line. Our advertising 
patronage is not based on what our solicitors can personally do 
for you, but on the merits of AMERICAN SHOEMAKING be- 
cause of its world-wide circulation. 



LEATHER SUBSTITUTES. 



The pure merchandise bill is 
again in evidence in Washing- 
ton. Like all measures which are 
approved by men unfamiliar with 
the needs of an industry, the bills 
before Congress, without doubt, 
carry many provisions which 
would work injury to many man- 
ufacturers of leather substitutes 
as well to shoe manufacturers 
using such substitutes in their 
shoes. 

In this era of high priced leath- 
er, it becomes positively neces- 
sary that some substitutes for 
leather be used if low and medi- 
um priced shoes are to be manu- 
factured and worn. 

It would be unwise to enact 
any legislation which would pro- 
hibit the use of such products. On 
the other hand, misrepresentation 
regarding substitutes used should 
be regulated. This, we believe, 
should be done through trade or- 
ganizations who can handle the 
subject intelligently, and with 
justice to all the interests in- 
volved. 

In the present temper of the 
public, it is evident that some 



regulation of misbranding of mer- 
chandise is bound to come, and 
if members of the shoe and leath- 
er trade expect to avoid radi- 
cal, impractical legislation, they 
should take hold of the subject 
themselves, as the members of the 
Patent and Enamel Leather As- 
sociation have already done. They 
can then see that the subject is 
treated in a sane, common sense 
manner. 

Decrying legislation which at- 
tempts reform in this matter is 
not enough. Members of the shoe 
and leather trade should show 
a willingness to adopt fair regu- 
lations. 

This is a subject which should 
receive the attention of manufac- 
turers of leather substitutes. They 
are vitally interested. Many of 
these substitutes are not only less 
expensive than leather, but when 
used in certain parts of the shoe, 
are superior to leather. 

Manufacturers of these prod- 
ucts are giving too little attention 
to the supplying of full informa- 
tion regarding their merits and 
the advantages of using them. 
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Nearly all manufacturers of leath- 
er substitutes are strangely silent. 
There is an opportunity for them 
to not only maintain their posi- 
tion, but to positively increase 
their business if they will adopt 
a, broad campaign of publicity 
telling the shoe manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and the 
public, the advantages to be de- 
rived by the use of leather sub- 
stitutes in shoes. These advan- 
tjages relate not only to pride, 
but to service, and often also ef- 
fect favorably the style, finish 
and general appearance of the 
shoe. 

With laws regulating this sub- 
ject liable to be enacted, it rests 
with the producers of leather sub- 
stitutes, whether of shoe cloths, 
box toes, counters, heels or in- 
nersoles, to adopt a wide open 
policy of publicity. If these man- 
ufacturers have nothing to con- 
ceal, why try to hide it? 

If such an attitude were to be 
assumed, even if shoes are to be 
labeled with the names of the 
substitutes, no loss would result 
either to the shoe manufacturer 
or producer of legitimate leather 
substitutes. 

This point was forcibly im- 
pressed upon the writer some 
time ago, when his attention was 
turned to a grocer's window fill- 
ed with cans of baking powder 
offered at bargain prices. A large 
placard announced: "This baking 
powder is adulterated with ben- 
zoate of soda and is, therefore, 
offered at a reduced price." As 
a result, this grocer sold more 
baking powder in a week than he 
had before disposed of in several 
months. His stock of adulterated 
baking powder was soon exhaust- 
ed and at a handsome profit to 
himself. 

A letter just at hand from a 
counter manufacturer making a 
substitute for an all-leather coun- 
ter, which it was reported certain 
lasters had declined to use be- 
cause they claimed it could not 
be satisfactorily handled, asks 
us to give publicity to certain 
facts regarding his counter, 
which the trade as a whole 
knows verp little about. 

While the counter itself is re- 
garded by many to be superior 



to leather, its use is apparently, 
in some instances, being hindered 
through a lack of knowledge re- 
garding its advantages, and yet, 
this concern fails to advertise in 
the trade press, to inform pos- 
sible users of the counter fuly 
regarding its advantages anCfa* 
to use it satisfactorily. - 

It seems to us that it.fcji&k 
of knowledge of these 
which constitutes the 
ity for greatest injury 
manufacturers and prodfl 
leather substitutes, as wett< 
public at large. 




THE BEADING OF TEC 
BOOKS. 

One of the notable signs' 
times is the increase in the^j 
ing of technical books and i 
zines. It is apparent eve _ 
The sale of technical books iW 
magazines is now the largest in 
history, and many public libraries 
report a steady increase in the 
circulation of their technical 
books. 

There are several reasons for 
this new and great interest in 
technical literature. In the first 
place, technical information is 
more necessary to success today 
than it ever was before. In old- 
en times, a man who could quote 
Shakespeare, or speak Latin, was 
looked upon as an educated per- 
son, capable of filling a respon- 
sible position. But, today, the 
men who get the responsible po- 
sitions are those who can plan a 
factory, or build a machine, or 
figure the power of a steam en* 
gine, or the speed of a machine, 
or work out a new factory sys- 
tem. Knowledge of raw material 
and finished product also is e8 * 
sential to success. 

It is very probable that the 
popular use of the auto, and the 
development of the use of elec- 
tricity, and the appearance of th e 
flying machine are largely r* 
sponsible for the great interest 
in technical literature of todav. 
But, it is also true that the nef 
era of scientific management i* 1 
the boot and shoe and other in- 
dustries has brought about * 
large increase in the reading ot 
technical books and magazine 
particularly those books and mag- 
azines of the industry itself. 
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There is only one place to start 
in figuring the cost of a shoe and 
that is in the office at the begin- 
ning. The first cost is booking 
the order and making out the 
tag. The next cost is the leath- 
er that goes in the upper, and 
then the linings, bottom stock, 
counters, heels, findings, etc. 
When the shoe is cut, it has cost 
the price of the material and the 
cost of the labor on each opera- 
tion. 

Material, labor, general ex- 
pense and management are the 
four factors in the cost of pio- 
duction. The first cost of a 
shoe is the material, and begin- 
ning with this we start the science 
of costs; in short, a cost account- 
ing system is nothing more or 
less than the history of the prod- 
uct as it goes through the dif- 
ferent stages of manufacture to 
its completion as a finished prod- 
uct. It really starts with the 
purchase of the material and ends 
with the selling price, but this 
series will not treat on the latter, 
ad it would be foreign to the sub- 
ject. 

After the knowledge of costs 
have been ascertained in the dif- 
ferent departments, they are tab- 
ulated and a record is made on 
cost sheets and in book form, for 
convenience, the loose-leaf being 



generally preferred. The cost 
sheets can be used for the book 
if desired, the bookkeeper using 
the forms suggested by the sup- 
erintendent, which experience 
and study have shown him to be 
the best. It is a matter to be 
settled by him, and the kind 
used depends upon the existing 
conditions in the factory under 
consideration. 

How to find the cost of labor 
is a problem many superintend- 
ents have yet to solve, and where 
week-workers are employed, it 
will be a problem that will never 
be solved accurately, and the fac- 
tory that operates under this 
system has only a cost account- 
ing system that is estimated. The 
only way in which a cost account- 
ing system can be devised with 
any degree of accuracy is to have 
a cost sheet for each department 
and figure them separately. The 
same sheet will do for both piece 
workers and week workers. The 
average of the day workers is 
found by dividing the output by 
the wages of the employes, allow- 
ing ample margin. The sum is 
the average per pair. This is not 
as accurate as piece workers, but 
is as near an estimate as can be 
found. The labor cost sheets on 
the opposite page are self-ex- 
planatory. 

(To be Continued.) 
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A MIRROR DEVICE. 

Referring to your article ^last 
week, describing the new "Air 
Check' ' device on the* pulhng- 
over machine, I wish to say that 
there is still another improvement 
which has never yet been printed 
in the trade papers, and which 
shows the constant trend for im- 
provement by the machinery con- 
cern which puts out the system. 

This new device takes- the form 
of a little mirror, so placed on 
the frame of the pulling-over ma- 
chine, operating McKay shoes, 
that the operator can watch the 
innersole to see if it slips from its 
proper position on the toe of last 
or not. This saves the motion on 
the part of the operator, who 
could formerly only tell if the* in- 
nersole slipped by feeling up on 
to the bottom of the shoe as it lay 
on the rest. . . 

In furtherance of the claim of 
the former writer, who said that 
this seven-tack, air check ma- 
chine had been run for six days 
without making a cripple, 1 can 
say that I saw a machine of this 
type recently which had been 
running for five weeks without 
having torn an upper. 

Of course, men may believe 
what they will, but I hold that 
many of these improvements were 
stimulated by the long series of 
articles run in the American 
Shoemaking and showing vividly 
what a tremendous cost was add- 
ed to the shoe by the cripple pro- 
position. These articles set not 
only shoe manufacturers, but ma- 
chinery men as well to seriously 
studying these problems. 

Undoubtedly a large corpora- 
tion would be somewhat hesitant 
about admitting that they were 
stirred to improvement by the 
technical articles in the trade 
press. But I know that Ameri- 
can Shoemaking started the in- 
vestigation and kept up the series 
of articles persistently for about 
six months, and now, a year after- 
ward, the machinery which elim- 
inates the cost is put upon the 
market, or at least is furnished 
the manufacturer. One big con- 
cern whose cost man showed that 
the material and labor cost em- 
bodied in its cripple account for 
one year, totalled $15,000 on a 
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thousand dozens per day output, 
has now cut this cripple cost in 
half and then some. I say suc- 
cess to American Shoemaking in 
its movement for better condi- 
tions and more accurate knowl- 
edge. 

A METHOD OF HANDLING 

STYLES. 

(Jetting Salesmen's Ideas in Tabu- 

lated Form for Analyzing. 

An old established shoe firm, 
making stylish welt and McKay 
shoes for women, has a method 
of handling styles in footwear 
that possesses some unusual ad- 
vantages. Well in advance of 
each season it sends to salesmen 
a list of questions asking about 
styles for the coming season. 
This time the list contained 80 
questions. The questions were 
divided under the following 
heads : 

Edges. 

Leathers. 

Prices. 

Heels. 

Tips and Perforations. 

Lasts* 

Styles and Patterns. 

Criticism and Suggestions. 

Under the head of Edges were 
asked such questions as: "What 
edges are best for close trimmed 
edges — square ten, beveled ten, 
booth or thin beveled t 

Under the head of Leathers 
were asked such questions as: 
"Are there any new leathers*" 
"Is dull kid popular t" "Is there 
much demand for cloth tops!" 
"Are tans strong !" "What cloth 
tops are good?" 

Under the head of Prices such 
questions are asked as: "Give 
price to aim at in McKays." 
"Give price to aim at in welts." 
"Can we eliminate cheap Mc- 
Kays*" "Can we sell $2.15 welts 
in place of $2 welts!" 

Under the head of Lasts, the 
question asked is: "Are No. 50, 
51, 57, 58, 60. 70 and 80 lasts 
still popular? Suggestions for 
changes also are asked for. 

And so on throughout all the 
heads, questions as to the details 
of the shoes are asked. At the 
end of the list of questions is a 
space for any criticisms and sug- 
gestions which the salesmen may 
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wish to make. The salesmen are 
expected to answer briefly each 
and every question in the list. 
Many of them are answered yes 
or no. 

These lists of 80 questions are 
sent to ten salesmen representing 
the firm in different sections of 
the country. When the answers 
are sent in, they are tabulated 
and analyzed. The sales mian- 
ager gains definite knowledge 
from his tabulations and his 
analysis of what styles, what 
leathers and what edges, heels, 
patterns, etc., his salesmen will 
be able to sell to best advantage 
the coming season. 

It takes much mental work to 
get at these results. But once 
they are had, they are of much 
value. They show the firm what 
lasts to select, and what leathers 
to buy, and what supplies to se- 
cure for the coming season. The 
firm directs all its energies to 
the making of shoes that its sales- 
men can sell. By this advance 
planning in styles, it saves itself 
from costly experiments of mak- 
ing up shoes that are not wanted. 
It keeps its factory down to 
making shoes that will sell. 



THE TIME RECORDING 
SYSTEM. 

In a well systematized cutting 
room, the writer recently saw a 
little device which was without 
doubt extremely handy in carry- 
ing out the details of the system. 
This device consisted of a stamp, 
on the back of which was a watch, 
or small clock. The stamp was 
based upon the principle of the 
time recording clock. When the 
cutting room foreman gave out a 
job of work, he stamped on the 
slip the time when the job was 
issued by merely pressing the 
stamp down upon the card. With 
this little instrument at hand, er- 
rors in recording time were prac- 
tically avoided, both in giving 
out the slip or in recording the 
time when the job was returned. 

In handling a room with a* large 
number of cutters, it is more or 
less of a task to write the exact 
time on the card, both at the 
giving out of the job and at its 
completion, and where one has 
so many entries to make, the pos- 
sibility of error is vastly in- 



creased. With this device, how- 
ever, but one motion of the hand 
is necessary to stamp the time 
upon the slip, and if the clock 
is right, the time will be record- 
ed, without partiality and with- 
out a chance for cheating. 

This time stamp is not a new 
device, having been upon the 
market for some five years, but it 
will be new, to many of our read- 
ers, nevertheless. It is one of 
those automatic devices which 
greatly facilitate the use of the 
system in a factory. And like 
the adding machine and the leath- 
er measuring machine, some 
stamp of this nature has come 
to remain in the large upper cut- 
ting rooms throughout the coun- 
try. 

A CLEAN-UP MAN. 
An Enterprising Young Man Cre- 
ates a New Position for Himself. 
A young man who is pushing 
his way ahead in the shoe trade 
has created a new position for 
himself. It is that of clean-up 
man. He started with the firm in 
the f actqry, and after a while in 
practical shoemaking, he went on 
the road and sold shoes. It oc- 
curred to him, while he was on 
the road, that there were in the 
factory a number of lasts and 
patterns that were idle, and also, 
miscellaneous lots of leather, 
heels and shoe findings, laying 
in the store-room. He conceived 
the idea that there was a chance 
to turn this idle material into 
shoes, at a profit to his firm and 
to himself. So, in addition to 
his regular task of .selling shoes, 
he is now keeping his eyes on the 
factory all the time, watching for 
chances to w r ork into shoes odd 
lots of leather or supplies, or 
idle lasts and patterns. He fre- 
quently succeeds in doing so. 

COMBINATION UPPERS. 

When making cheap shoes, 
some manufacturers combine tan 
with black leather, and when the 
the shoe is finished, the tanned 
part is blackened. It is poor 
practice, — bad taste, to say the 
least, to economize in this direc- 
tion, as the tan leather part will 
not hold the black finish as well 
as the rest of the shoe, and cus- 
tomers will be dissatisfied after 
wearing the shoes a few weeks. 
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Manufacturing Costs. 

Another Writer Explains His Method of Figuring 
Overhead Charges. 

After making an estimate of what your expenses 
will be, you can arrive at what per cent is proper to 
add for manufacturing cost. 

Don't make the mistake of figuring your cost of 
doing business on one basis and then in figuring the 
cost of your product UBing another basis. 



_ 



I note in your issue of October 
18th, in reply to an inquiry from 
a subscriber regarding figuring 
manufacturing expense, that Mr. 
Dow advises the figuring of this 
expense at so much per pair. 

If a factory were making shoes 
all at approximately the same 
price, I could see no objection to 
this, but where a number of dif- 
ferent priced shoes are made in 
the same factory, it would ap- 
pear to me to be fairer to figure 
the manufacturing expense on a 
percentage basis. Instead of es- 
timating the number of pairs you 
expect to make in a year, esti- 
mate the amount you expect to 
manufacture in dollars and cents. 
Then, after making an estimate 
of what your expenses will be, 
you can arrive at what per cent 
is proper to add for manufactur- 
ing cost in the estimated cost of 
each shoe. 

Of course, this percentage must 
be figured on your selling price 
of the shoe. For instance, if a 
factory were turning out $500,000 
worth of shoes a year, and the es- 
timated overhead expenses for 
the year amounted to $30,000, the 
manufacturing expense being 6 
per cent of the selling price of 
the shoes ; then, a shoe which you 
received $1.50 for should have 
9 cents figured into the cost; a 
$2.00 shoe 12 cents, etc. 

I realize fully that the argu- 
ment can be made that it takes 
just as much heat, rent, power, 
and a number of other expenses 
to make a $1.50 shoe as it does 
a $2.00 shoe; but, on the other 
hand, of course, it takes more in- 
terest, insurance, taxes, etc., to 
make the $2.00 shoe. However, I 



do not believe there is any way 
to arrive at the exact difference 
in manufacturing cost of the 
$1.50 and $2.00 shoe being made 
in the same factory; and I am 
inclined to favor the percentage 
method of figuring as much from 
the fact that the higher priced 
shoe can be sold at a better profit, 
or, in other words, can better af- 
ford to stand the higher price per 
pair for this expense than the 
cheaper shoe, as any other rea- 
son. 

My argument in favor" of a per- 
centage basis of figuring is also 
carried out in all wholesale and 
retail stores. Every merchant 
realizes that a profit of 50 cents 
per pair on a $1.50 shoe is a 
good profit, whereas a profit of 
50 cents per pair on a $5.00 shoe 
would be ruinous. Y,et, the 
cheaper shoe often takes up con- 
siderably more room, costs pos- 
sibly just as much in clerk hire 
to sell — at least takes just as 
much of the clerks' time — and in 
a number of other ways costs just 
as much to handle. Why, men, 
should a retail merchant figure 
that his higher priced shoes 
should carry more of the burden 
of expenses than the manufactur- 
er does? Rather, I, should say, 
wiiy should the manufacturer fig- 
ure that his cheap shoes should 
bear the same amount of manu- 
facturing expense as his higher 
priced ones? 

I never talk about figuring the 
per cent of doing business with- 
out wanting to warn the reader 
against the "pit falls' ' one is 
liable to fall into. Some time ago 
one of the local papers published 
a problem which ran something 
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like this: "A man paid $1.00 for 
an article, it cost him 20 cents to 
handle it, and lie wished to make 
25 per cent profit; what did he 
have to sell it for?" Anyone 
familiar with the way wholesale 
houses figure would have no trou- 
ble whatever in solving this 
" problem," but it was amusing 
to see the varied answers sent in 
by readers of this paper; and it 
was surprising to see how very 
few could figure the correct an- 
swer. A retail friend of mine 
recently was telling me ct an ar- 
ticle, for which he paid $13.50 per 
dozen, and was selling for $24.00 
per dozen, and remarked that he 
made nearly 78 per cent profit on 
it, whereas his real profit (fig- 
ured on the selling price, and not 
the cost price, as he had done) 
was a little over 43 per cent. Few 
merchants know what the goods 
they have sold during the day 
cost, but all of them know "how 
much they get for them," an I yet 
any number will figure the per- 
centage of doing business on what 
an article costs and not on what 
he got for it. 

So don't make the mistake of 
figuring your cost of doing busi- 
ness on one basis and then in fig- 
uring the cost of your product 
using another basis. 

Yours very truly, 
"JACK WILMAN." 
St. Louis, Mo., 

Oct. 24th, 1913. 



PAINTING RUSSIA LEATHER 
SHOES. 

For some time past, I have been 
noticing the method used to clean 
and dress Russia leather shoes 
in the treeing room. One leather 
concern at least has put a new 
Russia stock upon the market, 
which may be cleaned, washed, 
scoured, even clear into the grain, 
and then be quite readily repair- 
ed by the use of a paint sold by 
the same company for use upon 
its leather. This paint appears to 
be in the nature of the clay or 
earth paints, some forms of which 
have been used in the past as 
paint for the bottoms of shoes. 
Undoubtedly, of course, this paint 
has been combined chemically for 
the particular use of this kind 



of upper leather. The work which 
it does, looks good on a certain 
fcr&de of shoes. Having noticed 
the method of application for 
some time, I was much interested 
to note that still another treeing 
room foreman had varied from 
the ordinary in his method of ap- 
plication. He thinned this paint 
a little and then combined with it 
some of the polish with which 
Russia leather is usually polish- 
ed. On spots which had been 
sanded quite deeply, so as to 
alter the color, he first spread a 
little of this paint and polish 
combined, over the light spot. 
When this had dried, he painted 
the shoe or the part entire, and 
when this coat in turn was dry, 
he polished it lightly on the pol- 
ish roll. 

There is, of course, considerable 
danger of rubbing off paint of 
this nature, if the work is held 
too hard against the polishing 
roll, if the polishing roll is of 
wrong material, or if the roll re- 
volves too rapidly. 

There is no doubt but that this 
combination of Russia leather 
paint is a good one. It is an- 
other output of the very ably con- 
ducted chemical laboratories 
which many of our large leather 
houses carry. It is extremely 
doubtful if the ordinary shoe 
manufacturer ever gives enough 
credit to the leather manufactur- 
ers for the immense amount of 
laboratory work and for the 
patient investigation by the high 
priced men which many leather 
manufacturers carry; 



NAILING WELT SHOES. 

The writer has seen welt shoes 
nailed all over the bottom. The 
writer has often wondered what 
was the advantage of such a pe- 
culiar method. What advantage 
is there in welting a genuine welt 
shoe and thereafter applying 
metal fastenings all around the 
bottom? Metal fastenings, to the 
number of two or three nails, are 
applied at the inside shank, and 
this may have started the manu- 
facturer to thinking that if good 
for the shank part, the fastenings 
would be just as good for the 
remainder of the bottom. 
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FOR STIFFENING INNER- 
SOLES. , 
A New Process in Use in k New 
England Factory. 

I saw something the other day 
which I believe will prove, a won- 
derful means of making soft and 
raggy stock, really fit for Good- 
year innersoles. This was a pat- 
ented process — devised by an ex- 
perienced sole leather foreman, 
which combined the application 
of a chemical stiffening substance 
and a process of treatment after 
application. 

Much remnant, left from cut- 
ting union and oak stock, is very 
soft and spongy, and it not firm 
enough to hold a channel fit for 
gemming. Such stock, although 
it may be in large pieces, is com- 
monly used for nothing but heel 
stoek, and is! not fit for even that. 
Such stock when accumulated in 
the ordinary factory must be sold 
for a very low price to heel 
makers, while, if it could be stiff- 
ened up to hold the canvas of 
a gem innersole, it would be 
worth much mere per pound. 

And this is just what this 
foreman is actually doing. One 
shoe manufacturer sent him ten 
thousand pairs of innersoles re- 
cently, cut from just such stock, 
and he treated them, making them 
fit for use in the firm's cheaper 
grades of work. 

First the innersoles are im- 
mersed in the liquid stiffener un- 
til the surface of the stock is 
filled, and then they are spread 
to temper. 

When in just the right temper 
the innersoles are run through q, 
heavy rolling machine which 
firms up and felts together the 
Taggy fibres. 

These innersoles may be wet 
up for channel cutting and turn- 
ing. 

Operators on the channeling 
job say that the treating of the 
stock makes their work easier, 
and that they tear less channels. 
The! welters! in the " s^me / f ac,- i 
lory assured ipe that it wa^ easier 
for them to "welt shoes*' with*' the" " 
treated innersoles than* it was 
where the innersoles were not 
treated. And, finally, men who - 



have worn shoes made in this way 
bore testimony, that such inner*- 
soles wore out the shoe; * So 
viewed from any possible angle 
the proposition looks good to me. 

And not only to me — for two 
very large shoe manufacturers 
are having quite a bit of such 
stock treated for use in their 
shoes, and others are only wait- 
ing their turn as soon as the in- 
ventor can get fitted up for busi- 
ness on a large scale. 

The writer predicts that this 
process, or some modification of 
it, will save hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the shoe man- 
ufacturing trade of New England 
in the future. 



LEATHER LOUIS HEELS. 

Makers of women's shoes now 
are using many "leather Louis'' 
heels in place of real Louis heels 
of wood. These "leather Louis" 
heels are made of leatherboard, 
with a base, as well as a top lift, 
of real sole leather. On the base 
of some heels there are two layers 
of real sole leather. These base 
lifts extend beyond the breast of 
the heel and under the shank of 
the shoe, making the lip of the 
heel. They are glued to the 
shank, and are sometimes nailed. 
The operation must be neatly 
done, to make the joint smooth. 
The heels may be made in one or 
two decks. They are nailed to 
the shoes on the nailing machine 
in the usual fashion, except that 
the plates of the machines are 
re-set, in order that the nails will 
be driven, into the heel, not 
through its sides. The lifts 
should be of good leatherboard, 
and firmly made, so that they will 
not check. The heel nail should 
be straight, and driven directly 
into the center of the heel, where 
there is no chance for it to stick 
out when the heels are cut down 
to make a slim neck or concave 
breast. The supply of these 
"leather Louis" heels ia abun- 
dant, and they ^ are, low in- price 
compared With '■ prices \ of ti*ue 
Louis heels, of /jvoocL They look \ 
like real Louis heelsj bu£ close in- ' 
spedtioh' shows that they are not x 
quite such fine and aristoeratic 1 
heels as are the real' L6uig heels. 
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Breezes From Auburn, Me, 



(Prom Our Own Correspondent) 



— Thanks for the courtesy. We 
simply wish to say, for the benefit 
of the Auburn boys, wherever lo- 
cated, (and there are many to whom 
the "Red Book" is no stranger)' that 
you would not know the old town 
coui d you drop in on us tonight. 
"Member when you went to church 
Sunday night, and it happened to 
bie cloudy, how handy the old kero- 
sene lantern was? Now, from the 
railroad, -down Court street and over 
the North 'bridge up Main street to 
Hospital Square, down Lisbon street 
to Pine, at intervals of 100 feet, 
now stands a blazing row of arc 
lights. For the first time they shone 
in Auburn, Saturday, Dec. 13. Get 
your trip ticket and spend Christ- 
mas with »us. 

We are never so happy as when 
we have the opportunity to exploit 
the growing activities of our busy 
shoe city, and the industry and thrift 
of its artisans, its tidy, well kept 
homes, model, up-to-date factories, 
excellent schools and churches. 

As an illustration of frugality, 
would say that today, Dec. 15, there 
is being disbursed by one of our 
banks $67,101.86, a so-called Christ- 
mas fund, the savings of our year. 
Quite a little bunch for the holiday. 

— rMonday and Tuesday, Thursday 
and Friday of each week, brings 
many representatives of the great 
Boston and New York leather and 
shoe findings houses to our gates, 
among the many we noted Col. F. 
H. Graves of Lynn, Mass., J. W. 
Cullen, A. M. Chase, Harry A. Buck- 
ley, of L. Beebe «& Sons; Zenas 
Sears of Rousmanien-Williams Co., 
and our old friend of many years 
standing, R. H. Delano of W. A. 
Holbrook & Co. 

— Word has reached Auburn of 
the death of Frank Corson in 
Berkeley, Cal., for many years a 
cutter for Ara Cushman & Co., well 
remembered by the older generation. 

— Our leading Daily has been put- 
ting out cartoons and limericks of 
many leading citizens. We cite that 
of Dec. 12. The party is so well 
1 nown in the leather district of 
Boston as a prominent and popular 
manufacturer, it may be appreciated: 



"The astute individual who hies 
"To Auburn when shoes he buys, 

"Will be wise to inspect 
,'ln a way circumspect, 

"The footgear produced by John 
Wise." 

— On Dec. 10 another accident oc- 
curred in the construction of the 
Ashe, Noyes & Small factory, when 
Arthiur Grenier, one of the sub- 
foremen, in crossing a plank cover- 
ing an 18-foot pit, faroke the same 
and fell to the frozen ground of the 
pit. iHe was badly bruised and 
shaken up, but no bones were 
broken. 

— Geo. James, of the Cushman- 
H oil is Athletic Association, who is 
coaching the St. Mary's basketball 
team, says they are making rapid 
improvement. 

— John A. Turner, aged 72, of 
Auburn, died Friday, Dec. 12, at 
the home of his nephew, L. A. Pray. 
Death was due to the result of a 
surgical operation last March. Mr. 
Turner had been a busy man of many 
affairs, at one time assistant ad- 
jutant general of Gov. G. C. Perkins 
of California, and . editor of the 
Texas Stockman while in Texas, 
about twelve years ago. Mr. Turner 
returned to Maine, (becoming active 
in politics. He became city marshal 
and also served a term as tax col- 
lector. At the time of his death 
he was foreman of the packing room 
for Howard, Briggs & Pray. He was 
a memiber of the Shrine, Lew is ton 
Commandery, K. T., and Tranquil 
Lodge, F. and A. M. 



CHARGE WRONG MEASURING. 

Joseph Burkovich and Morris 
Burkovich, of the Burkovich Leath- 
er Co., 9 South street, Boston, have 
been summoned to court to answer 
a charge of wronfe . measuring of 
leather. Charles A. Murray, sealer 
of weights and measures of the 
city of Lynn, Mass., brings the 
charge. He alleges that he found 
wrongfully measured leather in the 
factory of Bartlett & Davis, 117 
Market street, Lynn. The case~ is 
the first brought under the new 
Massachusetts laws relating to leath- 
er measuring. 



WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH GO. 

SHEEPSKINS AMD CABRETTAS 

TANNERIES: NORWOOD and PEABODY, MASS. 

BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

66 Lincoln Street 12-14 Spruce Street 159 W M t Lake Street 14th andLocmt Streets 
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INVENTOR OF HEEL BUILDING 
MACHINES. 

George B. Grover, of Lynn* Mass* 
makes a specialty of heel building 
machines. iHe got his first interest 
in heel building machines when he 
was employed in the heel making 
factory of J. B. Renton & Co., Lynn. 
Then, most of the work of making 
heels was done by hand, and such 
machines as were used . were rather 
crude. Mr. Young knew that ma- 
nes could be made to do many 
wonderful things, for he has seen, 
and had helped to build, some shoe 
machinery when he was in the fac- 
tory of M. V. Bresnahan & Co., 
Lynn. He 'became an apprentice in 
this shop in 1889, which was the 
21st year after his birth in Skow- 
hegan, Me. This makes iMr. Grover 
45 years old. But, to return to his 
heel building machines. While he 
was working as machinist In the 
heel shop of J. B. Renton & Co., 
Lynn, he 'became convinced that he 
could 'build a machine to make 
heels. And 1 , being a good mechanic, 
of inventive mind, he did so. He 
produced the Grover heel building 
machine. Of these, more 1 than 3,000 
are now in use in this country and 
abroad. They have taken the place 
of many hand workers. Mr. Grover, 
having a good head for business, as 
well as a good head for mechanics, 
decided that there was profit- to be 
made in selling his heel building ma- 
chine, as well as in building it. So 
he became salesman for the W. J. 
Young Machine Co. of Lynn, mak- 
ers of heel, counter and box toe 
machinery. He prospered with this 
concern, becoming a member of it, 
and its president. 

Mr. Grover has improved a num- 
ber of machines made by the Young 
Co. His latest and best achievement 
is probably the automatic heel lift 
and wedge cutting machine, a ma- 
chine that dinks out lifts and wedges 
as automatically as a printing press 
prints a newspaper. Mr. Young has 
some valuable ideas in the store- 
house of his mind, and he works on 
the mo3t promising of them as often 
as his duties as salesman of the 
W. J. Young Co. will permit. So 
some further interesting and valu- 
able improvements in heel building 
machinery are reasonably to be ex- 
pected from him. 



CANADIAN NOTE 

— Harold T. Heath, formerly 
stitching room foreman for the 
Ashby-Crawford Oo. of Brockton 
and Marlboro, Mass., is now foreman 
with the Regal Shoe Co. at thefr 
Toronto (Can.) branch, and hds 
moved there, having rented a flat at 
No. 833 College street. His mother 
is visiting him "at present, but re- 
sides in 'Brockton, Mass. 




Duplex 
Bottom 
Polish 

produces a brilliant polish, 
that will not dull down by 
keeping. 

THE REASON is found 
in the fact that it is made of 
highest grade materials, un- 
der a formula that has been 
tried out under all sorts of 
conditions. 

Duplex 
Bottom 
Polish 

is warranted not to air slack 
or fade and will not fly from 
the brush. 

Duplex No. 60 EDGE 
BLACKING is a two set 
blacking that is giving satis- 
faction where others have 
failed. If your edges are not 
looking well try DUPLEX 
— It* bound to please. 



DUPLEX BU6KM6 CO. 

I B Perkins Street 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. 

All communications regarding 
these opportunities should be ad- 
dressed the number, care of Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

No. 12213. Rubber Shoe and 
Heels. — A European business man, 
who states that he is in a position 
to furnish the best of references, in- 
forms an American consular officer ; 
that he desires to receive offers, 
carrying with them agency rights for 
the entire country, from American' 
manufacturers of rubber shoes and. 
heels. Correspondence should be* 
in English. 

No. 12216. Boots aitd Shoes. — A 
business man in Italy, who states 
that he will furnish the best ref- 
erences, inform* an American con- 
sular officer that he is anxious to 
receive offers, carrying with them 
agency rights for all Utaly, from 
American manufactured of boots and 
shoes of every description. Corre- 
spondence should be in English. 



PORT DODGE SHOE NOTES. 

— Mr. John Malloy, night watch- 
man for the Green-Wheeler Shoe 
Co., was in Des Moines, Ind., at the 
Bee Keeper convention. 

— Mr- John Nelson, the engineer 
of the Green-Wheeler Shoe Co., took 
Mr. Malloy's place while he was 
away. 

— The salesmen of the Green 
Wheeler Shoe Co. have returned 
from their several territories with 
good results. 

— Something which will be of in- 
terest to superintendents and fore- 
men, is the new machine which was 
installed In the fitting room by Mr. 
E. N. Anchewas, foreman of the 
Green-Wheeler Shoe Co. This is a 
stitching machine which folds and 
tapes button flies without the use of 
cement, which will be a saving in 
cost. 



THE MANUFACTURE OF WOODEN 
SHOES A RECOGNIZED INDUS- 
TRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In this country beech is a favorite 
material for wooden shoes, the man- 
ufacture of which has reached con- 
siderable proportions in the United 
States according to the department 
of agriculture, which has just Issued 
a bulletin on the use of wood. These 
shoes, the department says, cost from 
60 to 75 cents a pair and are good 
for two years. They are worn by 
those who have to work In cold or 
wet places, such as tanneries, brew- 
eries and livery stables, and by 
workmen in steel mills and glass 
factories who must walk on hot 
grates or floors. Farmers, too, are 
classed among the users. 

The total yearly output of -beech 
wood in the United States Is approx- 
imately 500 million board feet. 



Ashland Leather Co. 

ASHLAND, KY. 



Scoured Oak 
Sole Leather 

Rough Belting Butt*, 

Bends, and Shoulders, 
Backs, Bellies 
and Heads. 

Tanned From Packer 
Hide; In Vote With 
Oak Bark. 



GENERAL SALES OFFICE 

180 No. Franklin Street] 
CHICAGO 

BRANCHES 
Boston— St. Louis-Rochester— Los AngeUs | 
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LYNCHBURG DOINGS. 

— Mr. Erwin Rathburn, who was 
formerly foreman of the stitching 
room at the West End factory of 
the Craddock-Terry Co., has left for 
his wife's home in Marion, Ind., 
where he will take a much needed 
rest before resuming work in a shoe 
factory. 

— Mr. Howard Hudson, one of 
the Goodyear stitchers at the West 
End factory of the Craddock-Terry 
Co., had what might have been a 
very serious accident last Sunday,* 
while out driving with his wife. The 
shaft on the carriage fell down and 
the horse became frightened and 
started to run. Mr. Hudson and his 
wife were thrown out. Mrs. Hud- 
son was not seriously injured, but 
shaken up badly. Mr. Hudson 
struck on his head and shoulder and 
it was thought he was hurt worse 
than he really was. He was able to 
go to work the next Wednesday. 

— The West End factory of the 
Craddock-Terry Co. was pretty well 
•cleaned up by Saturday, December 
20, except the packing room, which 
tinished up the first part of this 
week. They will have a week of 
loafing and start up on the 29th 
of this month for a good run. 

— The Smith-Briscoe Shoe Co. 
closed their factory on Saturday, De- 
cember 20th for a week. All the 
factories of the Craddock-Terry Co. 
were also shut down for Christmas 
week. 

— Mr. Sitandish, of the United Shoe 
Machinery Co., on the cutting room 
end, was in town the past week. 

— Mr. Nick Mathey, of the Wood 
Cement Co. of Boston, was in town 
recently. 

— Mr. Brown, of the Hazel-Brown 
Co., was in town last week. Mr. 
Caskie, who handles his line of ce- 
ment in Lynchburg, was with him 
on his visit to the factories of this 
town. 

— Mr. Gooch, of the Worcester 
Counter Co., was in town on a busi- 
ness trip. 

— On Tuesday morning, December 
16, we had a very bad fire, which 
burned four of our large stores on 
Main street, at a loss of $500,000. 



PORTSMOUTH (N. H.) NOTES. 

— Mr. O. R. Wldder and Mr. R. 
(M. Baker of Widder Bros. Shoe Co., 
are in New York this week on a 
business trip. Mr. Paul Widder, 
salesman, is to meet them there. 

— One of the growing young con- 
cerns in the shoe trade is the Ports- 



mouth Shoe Trimming Co. of this 
city. This concern started business 
four years ago in a hen coop at 
No. 14 Atkinson street, manufactur- 
ing tongues, 'button flies, quarters, 
linings, side stays. They also deal 
in shoe stock. They have just moved 
to new quarters in an ell of the 
Widder Bros, factory building, and 
are employing twelve people. Some 
of the largest shoe concerns in 
Maine and New Hampshire are their 
customers. 

— The Morley button factory, 
whose well known shoe buttons are 
•used in large numbers by the trade, 
is situated in this city, and are run- 
ning to full capacity. 

— The following representatives 
of the United Shoe Machinery Co. 
were in this city during last week: 
Mr. G. H. Allen of the findings de- 
partment, Mr. E. Philbrick, metallic 
fastening; Mr. Henry Boynton, qual- 
ity: Mr. H. Williams and E. E. 
Cadv setting up a rapid stitcher at 
the Widder Bros, factory. 

— Mr. Sterling, representing the 
Thread Agency; G. F. Amadon of 
Seamans & Cobb Co.; R. B. Currier 
for W. H. Hol'brook Co.; John T. 
Fitzpatrick, for Kent & Smith, and 
J. B. Goodwin for Irving L. Keith, 
were all here the past week hustling 
for orders; also W. H. Reeves of 
Averell & Thayer Co. of Brockton, 
Mass. 



PARNSWORTH, HOYT & OO. 

SENDING OUT AN ATTRACTIVE 

SOUVENIR. 

American Shoemaking is pleased 
to acknowledge the receipt from Al- 
fred L. Denoyer, advertising man- 
ager for Farnsworth, Hoyt & Co., 
of an attractive Christmas gift in the 
shape of a combination ticket or 
card case and memorandaitm pad, 
made from seal leather. The book 
bears the imprint of the .Farnsworth, 
Hoyt & Co. trademark on the in- 
side, as well as the name of the re- 
cipient, the whole embossed in gold. 
The book is attractive, convenient 
and is highly prized. 



— The Tappan Shoe Mfg. Co. of 
Coldiwater, Mich., under date of De- 
cember 5, changed the name of the 
concern to the Hoosier (Shoe Co. 
The change of name does not indi- 
cate any change in the management 
or general business of the concern, 
who will continue to manufacture 
the same line of goods as hereto- 
fore. 



Eureka Pink Folding Cement 

Is sold F. O. B. your city—on a money back basis, because 
we have absolute confidence in its quality. 25 years experience 
back of every gallon. 

THE BEST FOR OILY STOCK— GET A SAMPLE 
AT OUR EXPENSE. 



EUREKA 
GBMENT GO. 

NEWARK, N. J.^r 

South Shore Supplies 
Co., 8 Commercial W f . , 
Brockton, Mess. 
New England Agency 
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(TURN SHOE) 

SMOOTHING IRONS 

Type A 



No. 1 No. 2 



No. 3 No. 4 



No. S **>. ** 



We manufacture this line of Smoothing Irons for 
Turn work. 

t4 Typ© A*' (furnished only with a wooden handle) 
is used only on close edges where a thin iron is re- 
quired. 

Styles 1-2-3-4-5 and 13 are furnished with a spiral 
wire handle affording a cool grip for the operator. 

No. 1 is used mostly on shanks. 

No. 2 is preferred by some workmen for all general 
use. 

No. 3 has a wedge-shaped end and is particularly 
adapted for tips. 

No. 4 is designed for counters and shanks of high 
heel shoes. 

No. 5 can be used on all general work. 

No. 13 for general use. This style is consJVlered 
the best and is replacing other shapes. 

Packed one dozen of a kind in a box. 



United Shoe Machinery Co. 

Sales Department 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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New Patents in the Trade. 

What They Are About and the Claims Made for Them 
Tabulated List of Patents Issued on Shoe Trade 

Devices. 

times been provided' with tools which 
were heated and sometimes with 
tools which were not heated, and 
for convenience it is customary to 
speak of machines in which the tools 
are. not heated as '.'treeing ma- 
chines" and to refer to machines in 
which the tools are heated as 
ironing machines." 

The present invention is herein 
shown as embodied in an ironing ma- 
chine, although many features of 
the invention are applicable also 
to treeing machines. 

The devices for treating the shoe 
are herein referred to as ironing de- 
vices or tools, the term "tool" be- 



PATENTS ISSUED. 

Following is a list of the patents 
issued during the current week, fur- 
ther information concerning which 
may 'be had through the office of 
American Shoemaking. 

Pieced Heel — No. 1,081,442, to 
Adolph Geiger. 

Machine for Ironing Boots and 
Shoes— ^No. 1,081,907, to John S. 
Hansen. 

Shoe Heel Protector — No. 1,081,- 
412, to Frans S. Tucker and iFred 
M. Laxton. 

Sole Laying Machine — No. 1,081,- 
35*5, to Erastus E. Winkley. 

Leather Rolling (Machine — No. 1,- 
081,479, to Henry W. Winter. 

Shoe — No. 17181,678, to Meyer 
Langerak. 

Spring Heel for Boots and Shoes 
— 'No. 1,081,734, to Piroska Gas- 
pa? . 

Method of Making Pull-on De- 
vices for Boots and Shoes — INo. 1,- 
0-81,924, to Ernest C. Beaumont. 

Sewing Machine — No. 1,081,390, 
to Fred N. La Chapelle. 

Lasting Machine — No. 1,081,872, 
Edward Allin Stiggins. 

^Method of Making Boot and Shoe 
Pull-on Devices — No. 1,081*335, to 
Ernest C. Jacobs. 

Heel Attaching Machine — No. 1,- 
087,917, to Eliphalet A. Tripp. 

Tack Driving Machine — No. 
081,456, to Fred L. MacKenzie. 



1,- 



MACHINE FOR IRONING BOOTS 
AND SHOES. 
No. 1,081,907. 

Letters patent have been granted 
John S. Hansen on an invention 
which relates to machines for use 
in finishing boots and shoes, and 
particularly to machines for treating 
the uppers of boots and shoes. The 
upper of a boot or shoe gets more 
or less marred, wrinkled, and out 
of shape by reason of the frequent 
handling incidental) to the several 
operations of making the shoe, and 
this is particularly so if the shoe 
Is off the last during a considerable 
■portion of the making operations. It 
is, therefore, the practice in finish- 
ing shoes to apply each shoe to an 
expansible tree which distends the 
shoe sobstantially to the shape of 
the last upon which it was made, 
and while the shoe is on the tree 
the upper is treated for effacing any 
wrinkles, marks, or lines which 
would detract from the appearance 
of the shoe and for smoothing the 
upper to restore the original finish 
of the leather and to cause the up- 
per -of the finished shoe to "stand 
up" and retain its shape. For ;hus 
finishing shoes machines have sonie- 



ing used in the claims to include 
heated devices adapted for use in 
ironing shoes as well as unheated 
devices used for treeing shoes. 

A very important feature of the 
invention consists in improved mech- 
anism for supporting and operating 
the tools employed for engaging 
shoes, said mechanism as herein 
shown comprising means for moving 
the tools toward and from operative 
position, and other means for mov- 
ing the tools over a shoe while in 
operative position, the expressions 
"operative position" and "inopera- 
tive position" being oised herein to 
designate operative and inoperative 
positions with reference to a shoe 
to be treated. Preferably the tools 
for treating one side of the shoe 
are mounted upon one support and 
the tools for treating the other side 
of the shoe are mounted upoji an- 
other support, while actuating 
means is arranged for moving the 
two supports simultaneously for 
carrying the tools mounted upon 
them toward and from operative 
position. The movement of the 
tools toward and from operative po- 
sition is preferably effected by mov- 
ing the tools laterally with relation 
to the shoe, and as herein shown 
the supports are arranged to turn 
for swinging the tools laterally to- 
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l€L Thousands of Dollars 
of Shoes Returned with 
Cracked or Peeled Tips 

— That's the experience ef manufac- 

turers who have tried new methods of 

patent leather repairing. These manufacturers 
are now insisting on getting the old reliable — 

MULLEN REPAIRERS 

for all their work. 

DON'T GET CAUGHT with experiments but stick to 
Mullen's Repairers and they will never stick you. 



Our 
Lin« 
Includes 



MULLEN'S 



PATENT LEATHER REPAIRERS 
RUSSET LEATHER REPAIRERS 
OIL STAIN REMOVERS 
CRAYON REPAIRERS 



MULLEN BR 

Pioneer Manufacturer* of Leather Repairers 



BROCKTON, MASS. 



APEX 
SHOE COVERS 



PREVENT 
SOILED LININGS 




Why scrape and rub alter soiling— simply scat- 
tering the dirt— when prevention costs less than the 
attempted cure. 

MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND BOYS 9 SIZES 
SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 

J. K. KRIEG COMPANY 



39 WARREN STREET 



NEW YORK 
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ward and from position to engage 
the shoe. It desired, the tools on 
one side only of the shoe may move 
toward or from operative position to 
permit the shoe to be placed in po- 
sition to 'be treated and thereafter 
removed. The mechanism for mov- 
ing the tools over the shoe is pre- 
ferably arranged for reciprocating 
the supports together longitudinally 
of the shoe. As herein shown the 
sets of tools carried 'by each sup- 
port are arranged in two groups, 
the upper group being adapted for 
treating the forepart of the shoe 
upper as the tools are reciprocated 
in operative relation to the shoe 
and the lower group for treating the 
rear-part, including the leg, of the 
shoe upper. The tools, of which 
there are a plurality in each group, 
are so shaped and disposed that 
together they may cover substantial- 
ly the entire wpper of a shoe. 



LYNN AND THE NORTH SHORE. 

— The United Shoe Machinery Co. 
is to have a new and larger office 
in Lynn next year. It will be erect- 
ed by Miss Flora H. Breed, on the 
Breed estate, in Liberty Square, di- 
rectly opposite the present office of 
the U. S. M. Co. in the Vamp Build- 
ing. It will have 35,000 feet of 
floor space, which is 20,000 feet more 
floor space than the company now 
has at its office in the Vamp Build- 
ing. The new and larger office is 
made necessary by the steady growth 
of the business of the Lynn office 
of the company. Plans for the new 
building now are being prepared, 
and the construction of it will be 
started early in the spring. 

— Another change in stylish lasts 
for women's shoes is coming along 
in the Lynn shoe trade. The stub 
toe last is beginning to appear. It 
Is a short, square toe last. It came 
from Paris. It follows after the 
custom, the recede, the baby doll 
and the high toe, which have come 
along in rapid succession.' 

— The differences between the cut- 
ters and Faunce & Spinney over 
prices for cutting second grade shoes 
have been adjusted, and the cutters 
have returned to work. It is under- 
stood that the Cutters' Union will 
grant to the firm the same price list 
which prevails In eight Lynn shops 
making shoes of a grade correspond- 
ing to Faunce & Spinney's second 
grade of shoes. This is a quarter 



of a cent a pair less than the firm 
pays for cutting its first grade shoes. 

— The Agoos Leather Co. has 
taken" the Pevear factory at 146 
Boston street, Lynn, and has fitted 
it up for the manufacture of 100 
dozen kid skins daily. N. Algot 
Sahlin, formerly of Wilmington, is 
manager. 

— Melanson Bros., makers of welt 
and McKay shoes for misses and 
children, Marshall's Wharf, Lynn, 
are to dissolve partnership by mu- 
tual consent. The business will be 
•carried on as usual by Joseph 1. 
Melanson, its founder and) its senior 
partner. Joseph I. Melanson began 
business a dozen years ago as a 
partner of Frank J. Currier, in the 
firm of Melanson & Currier. George, 
Gilbert and I siah Melanson, brothers 
of Joseph I. Melanson, will retire 
from the firm of Melanson Bros., 
and will engage in shoe manufactur- 
ing on their own account. They 
plan to fit up a factory for making 
misses' and children's shoes in the 
Realty Building at 676 Washington 
street, Lynn, where they will have 
the space that was formerly occu- 
pied by the Goller-Grover Shoe Co. 

— It was 25 years ago this Christ- 
mas that the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry of Marblehead, Mass., a sub- 
urb of Lynn, was wiped out by fire. 
A considerable part of the business 
district of the town was burned,' too. 
Of the score of shoe manufacturing 
firms that were 'burned out -during 
the fire, not one remains in Marble- 
head today. But the town is mak- 
ing more shoes, and better shoes, 
and it has better factories, than ever 
'before. It makes a specialty of 
turn shoes for misses and children, 
and its product exceeds in value 
of $1,000,000 annually. 



ELLIS CEMENT CO. ADD NEW 
LINE. 

The Ellis Cement Co. of Maiden, 
(Mass., is now carrying a full line 
of cheese cloth and silkoline wipers 
for shoe factory use. Arrangements 
have recently been completed for 
securing a large supply of . these 
goods, which will be offered to the 
trade at attractive prices. The Ellis 
Cement Co. has been particularly 
successful in the introduction of 
special shoe cements, and the addi- 
tion of the above line will, without 
doubt, be appreciated 'by many of 
the company's customers. 



H. C. SaKeter representatire of 
St. Loum Office 1SS Victoria Bldg. 



The Finest Pearl and Ivory 

SHOE BUTTONS 

PULLING SEVENTY POUNDS 
Manufactured by 

LESSER BROTHERS 

200*4010 FIRST AVE. NEW YORK CITY 

Te|. Hariem 3540 
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You Will Have a Profitable and 

Successful Season 

If You Use 

B&R 
RUBBER SOLES 



The stock in B A R Rubber Soles and Heels is 
tough and firm, and yet it won't crack or break 
away— it simply can't — real rubber prevents that. 
It sews like leather. 

Toughness gives service, that is satisfaction. 

Complete variety of shapes and styles makes 
it possible to fit perfectly any kind of a shoe. 
It is not necessary to trim half the sole away or 
go up a size, thus spoiling the looks of the shoe. 

This means both economy and appearance. 

A range of grades for all grades of shoes. 

REMEMBER THIS: We have the capacity to 
deliver when you need them in the rush season. 
Added equipment gives us a daily capacity of 
18,000 pairs. 

B&R Rubber Heels and Soles 

Equal Profit and Success if put on your shoes. 
Profit, because of greatest service; Success, be- 
cause they do what you expect of them, and more. 

Send for one of our latest catalogues. 



The B & R Rubber 

NORTH BROOKFIELD, : : MASS. 
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Brockton and South Shore. 

Trade Notes, Personals, Etc. 



— At the annual meeting of the 
Brockton Shoe Manufacturers' As- 
sociation, held last Monday after- 
noon at the Commercial Club, the 
following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, John S. Kent, of the M. A. 
Packard Co.; Myron L. Keith, of 
the George E. Keith Co., vice-presi- 
ctent; Frank S. Farnum of the Chur- 
chill & Alden Co., treasurer. T. 
John Evans was elected secretary 
and business agent for the eleventh 
consecutive term. The following 
were elected on the Board of Di- 
rectors: Joseph Hewett, of the E. E. 
Taylor €o.; William A. Hogan, of 
the T. D. Barry Co.; Prestonr B. 
Keith, of the P. B. Keith Shoe Co.; 
Thomas E. McDermott, of the J. M. 
O'Donnell Co.; William M. Nute, of 
**»e Howard & Foster Co.; George 
H. Snow of the George H. Snow Co.; 
Herbert L. Tinkham, of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., and William P. 
Whitman of Whitman & Keith Co. 
Ex-Mayor Kent was elected president 
for a fourth term, and made a 
speech in addition to presiding and 
introducing the speakers. George 
E. Keith was the principal speaker, 
with special reference to the tariff 
on shoes, and the result it would 
have on the shoe business of the 
country, and of Brockton in particu- 
lar. Frank S. Farnum was the other 
speaker, and made special reference 
to the condition of trade unionism, 
and what it had done to benefit the 
workers, and! at the same time make 
better conditions for the manufac- 
turers, the arbitration clause to 
which each party agrees, being the 
strong feature that has made condi- 
tions so mutually satisfactory. Guy\ 
D. Gold, immigration secretary of : 
the local Y. M. C. A., gave a very 
interesting talk on our foreign-born 
people and their relation to indus- 
try. A large number of prominent 
shoe manufacturers were present. 

— William A. Hogan. of the T. D. 
Barry Co. of Brockton, states that 
the firm is planning to add another 
big wing to their Court street fac- 
tory, and build an administration 
building in front of the present fac- 
tory. This will mean the removal 
of the general offices from the 
Pleasant street factory, and make 
more room in that factory for an 
increase of business. 

— The monthly meeting of the 
Old Colony Ad Men's Club, of which 
Frank L. Ershine of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co. is. president, was 
held at the South Station dining 
rooms, Boston, last Wednesday af- 
ternoon* 

— James A. Farreli' has taken a 
position as foreman of the dress- 
ing room at the Rockland factory 



of the Rice & Hutchins Co. He 
was formerly identified with the 
Treers* Union of Brockton, and for 
several terms acted as business 
agent. 

— John »F. Foster, a prominent 
citizen ot Avon, passed away last 
Saturday, at his home in that town, 
in his eighty-first year. He was a 
native of Maine, but had been here 
for aJbout seventy years. For twenty- 
one years he was a shoe manufac- 
turer under the name of John Fos- 
ter & Son. Previous to that he was,, 
for twenty-five years, superintend- 
ent of the Tucker factory in Avon. 
He leaves a widow, one son, a 
daughter and a brother. 

—In the published list of the 
heavy tax payers of the city of 
Brockton, many men associated in 
the shoe manufacturing business, 
and its allied industries, are among 
the leaders* George E. Keith, with 
an individual, tax of $15,86>5, heads 
the list, his taxing being $21.00 
more than that of ex-Governor W. 
L. Douglas, who was the heaviest 
tax payer last year. Other individ- 
ual tax payers are Oscar C. Davis, 
$1/8-31; Daniel TV*. Field, $4,043.46; 
Fred F. Field, $3722.37; F. W. 
Filoon, $960.79; Charles Howard, 
$2,444.40; Eldon B. Keith, $2,- 
443.06; Harold C. Keith, $1,308.60; 
Myron »U Keith, $2,875.22; Preston 
B. Keith, $3,851.24; John ©. Kent, 
$1,682; E. M. Low, $931.76; Wil- 
liam Rapp, $753.42... Bion F. Rey- 
nolds, $1024.51; Charles F. Rich- 
mond, $527; Francis E. Shaw, $2,- 
055.51; (Herbert L. Tinkham, 
$555.89; William P. Whitman, $1,- 
063.-55, and Ellery €. Wright, 
L $1,167.17. 

•Firms or corporations in the shoe : 
industry are as follows; Brockton 
Factory Association, $2,389.33; 
Brockton Last Co., $3,889.29; 




F «TMTT at. 

i shank, generally adopted hy turak 
•hoc Bttenufacaarero. 

aEOKOE w. wamn, im, wa»« . 

Adams Cutting Die* . 

Gaaranteed to Cat straight 

Fit Patttras P trf tctlf 

and Stand Up Better thaa. 
any Diet Bade. 
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A Russet Polish 
That Polishes 



but does not discolor or change 
the shade of your finish,— a pol- 
ish that works quickly and works 
right. 



s 
Hauthaway's 
Russet 
Polish 

You are missing something in 
the finish of your shoes if you are 
not using it. 

C. L Hauthaway & Sons 

(INCORPORATED) 

346 Congress Strsst, Boston, Mass. 
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Brockton Rand Co., $1,260; Hub 
Gore Co., $1,192.42; Howard & 
Foster Co., $3,242.40; Laird-Prior 
Co., $789.60; J. M. O'Donnell Co., 
$833.70; F. <M. Shaw & Son, $2 t ^ 
. 7«87.74; Woodard ft Wright Co., 
$527.10; United Shoe Machinery 
Co., $810.60; T. D. Barry Co,, $2,- 
7 64.69; Brockton Co-operative Boot 
and Shoe Co., $774.84; Brockton 
Heel Co., $2,092.68; Brockton Welt- 
ing Co., $536.22:; Churchill & Alden 
Co., $2,957,212; Diamond Shoe Co., 
$572.25; W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
$16,411.08; Charles A. Eaton Co., 
$651.74; P. F. Field) Co., $1,036.98; 
V. ft F. W. Filoon Co., $713.44; 
Hid-Ite Leather Co., 1,302.03; Geo. 
E. Keith Co., 11,938.56; Preston B. 
Keith Shoe Co., $1,522.38; Kelley- 
JSvans Co. $541.49; Mawhinney Last 
Co., $804.55; M, A. Packard Co., 
$2,452.42; Geo. <H. Snow Co., $1,- 
739.51; Stacy-Adams Co., $955.54; 
Whitman ft Keith Co., $840.15. 

— Preston B. Keith, head of the 
P. B. Keith Shoe Co. of BToekton, 
was thrown to the platform of the 
Campello station when alighting 
from a train Tuesday evening, Dec. 
16, severely injuring his left shoul- 
der. He thought the train had come 
to a full stop, and as the station 
was dark, he misjudged his step, 
causing him to be thrown. 

— The Sears-Roebuck Co. are 
planning to make a line of women's 
shoes in their Holbrook factory. In 
their mail order business in Chicago, 
they are doing a business of about 
$90,000,000. 

— At the last meeting of the 
Brockton Association of Superin- 
tendents and Foremen, held last 
Friday evening, the following nom- 
inations were made: President, W. 
Elliott Ford ; first vice-president; 
Edward Turner; William H. Cody, 
second vice-president; L. T. Remick; 
secretary, Joseph Sullivan; treas- 
urer, Edward L. Chandler. The 
election will be at the next meeting 
of the association. 

— Shoe shipments from Brockton 
last week amounted to 10,768 cases, 
forwarded/ from shipping points as 
follows: Brockton Centre, 2691 
cases; North End, 5476 cases; South 
End, 2601 cases. It will .be seen 
that the North End shipments 
amount to more than both other 
sections. This can be accounted for 
by the fact that the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. are getting ready to close 
their run, and are hurrying orders 
through. One day last week they 
shipped from the North End point 
1,000 cases. The total number 
of cases shipped to date from Brock- 
ton amounts to 68*9,552, which is 
20,375 cases more than for the 
same number of weeks last year. 



REGARDING CELLULOID COUN- 
TERS. 

American Shoemaking, 

Boston, Mass., 
Gentlemen: 

In your issue of Dec. 20, 1913, on* 
page 585, we note an item which 
states that "A new issue has been 
raised by the lasters in the employ 
of Williams & Clark, Lynn, (Mass. 
They decline to work on celluloid 
counters that are soaked in wood 
alcohol to soften them before they 
are lasted into the shoes." 

We would say that soaking cel- 
luloid or Pyralin counters in wood 
alcohol is entirely unnecessary to 
soften, and we think that the item 
referred to box toes where the cel- 
luloid is softened and. moulded in- 
to place during the process of shoe- 
making. The celluloid counter is 
already moulded and! required abso- 
lutely no attention of this kind. 

We wish you would give this 
item the same publicity which you 
gave the trade note on page 5S5, 
for, as manufacturers of Pyralin or 
celluloid counters, we do not wish 
a misunderstanding as to their use 
to be published. 

Very truly yours, 



— Wtm. H. Edwards, for many 
years with the A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., has accepted a position 
of manager of the Boston office of 
Trauigott-Smith Co. of Detroit. 



— Forrest Rogers, superintendent 
of the Bingham ton (N. Y.) factory 
of Dunn & McCarthy, was in Boston 
this week. He returned home 
fox* the holidays. 



If your pattern 
maKer will not 
supply you with 
patterns graded 
on the 

PRESTON 
POWER 
CUTTING 
GRADING 
MACHINE 

there are many 
up to date pat- 
tern m a K e r s 
who will. Ask Us 
For Their Names. 

A. F. PRESTON 

1280 DoTtr Street 
Boston, Mam. 
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